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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JULY 1»33 

4th. Mr. Bkfdabhai Deaai ReleaMd Mr. Bhalabhai Deuii, ez-Adrooftte Qenoral, 
Bombay, nodericoinir imprisooment in tho Naaik Jail from September last, waa 
leleaaea, the reat of hia aentcnoe having been commuted by the Qoveroment. 

7th. Communal riot at Beldangai^A preaa note leaned regarding the communal 
friction at Beldanga. said that the cloao proximity of the ancient Hindu temple 
to the moaque in the village provided opportunitiea for ill-feeling between the two 
oommnnitiea. The Ratha Jatra featival, last month, paaaed off peacefully but on 
3rd. July a crowd of Mahomedans assembled round the dak bun^pilow where the 
Sadar Sub-Divisional Officer and the Circle Inspector were staying and assumed 
a threatening attitude. The Inspector who went to expostulate with them waa 
severely assaulted. As the crowd refused to disperse the Sub-Divisional’^ Officer 
ordered the police to open fire. There were no casualties. On the following day 
looting and assault 1^ Mahomodan mobs at Beldanga and neighbouring viliagea 
began. More than 100 Hindu houses were damaged by fire. Ponce pickets were 
posted in the disturbed area. 

Die-harda on Terroriam^Select Committee Evidence :^The chief feature of tho 
conclusion of the eviience of Sir John Thompson. Sir Alfred Watson and Mr. £. 
Viliiers was an account of terrorism, given by Sir Alfred Watson, who said : *^Its 
objective is to break down the present system of rule. It is a widely sentimental 
movement, against a form of rule which, they consider, had never done them 
Instice. Its adherents are generally Intellectual youngmen, who, having attained 
University degrees, find no moans of livelihood and drift into a State of despon- 
dency. Sir Alfred Watson did not think that the movement would bo Immediate- 
ly eliminated with the grant of responsible Government, but the target would be 
chanj^. Mr. A. Bangaswami lyenger suggested the desirability of inserting in 
the White Paper proposals to induce Indian Ministers to face terrorism and deal 
with it. Sir John Thompson agreed to the desirability of doing everything 
possible! but there were difficulties in carrying out the suggestion. 

Indian Queatuma : British Protaqmiata^ reatleaaneaa The 'three protagonists 
of the Indian question, Mr. Winston Churchill. Lord Lloyd and Sir 
Laurie Hammond, spoke at meetings in London.— Mr. Churchill at Epping, 
reaffirming his intention to continue the opposition to the White Paper policy, was 
of opinion that the Federal system would not be established in India until pro- 
vincial home rule had proved workable. Ho believed that his supporters’ most 
moderate requests would ultimately be granted. — Lord Lloyd speaking at Lan- 
cashire, criticised Mr. Baldwin’s Manchester argument that Britain could not 
repndiato her grant of full fiscal autonomy to India. He was of opinion that, 
‘/We still have a right and a voice in the tariffs that India may maxe, and tho 

impleinent^ion of the White Paper proposals will lose that for ever.” Ho ad- 
vocated that ^ remedy for Liuicashire trade was to recover tho 

Mntrol the great Monial and Crown Colony Markets.— 

&r ^me Hammond, at a meeting of the Union of Britain and Indisv said tl^t 
despite his die-hard attitude to the constitutional change fifteen years ago, he was 
of opintoil that they must go forward with the constitutional proposals. 

12lh. The Leaden^ Poona Conference The informal conference of Congressmen 
ealM by Mr. M. a Aney, Acting President of the Congress, was held punctually 
at 2 P. M. at Tilak Bfandir, Poona. Mr.An^, who presided, opened the contoence 
with a short speech wdeoroing the delegates. He was succeed^ by filahatmaji who 
in a brief speedi lasting for & minutes placed before the conference the rdevant 
^ on which he desired the definite views of the delegates present. Seventeen 
addressed the gidheriog stating their views on the present situation 

1 
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Himdnd and delegates were preseat AU the prorlneea wen well 
lepmented. 


idik “Advanaf SeewrUyCau’. High Court 8eti AudeOwt. ^d» .--A B yd al 
Beach of the Oalcatta Wgh Oonrt, preaided ovm by tto Hon’ble ftr (m Gloyh. 


Action C 
diipoied 
•her o! * 


iDtertiew at Gawnpore jd^en by Maalana Hamt MohaDi to “AaBOciated 
reeardiDff the avapenaion of the Civil Diaobodience Movement. The aecnntiM had 
been depoaited with the Chief Preaidenev Magistrate, Calcutta. Their Lordship^ 
in delivering iadgment. found that the Local Government waa not entitled to aak 
for any security deposit from the applicants, in as much as the article pnbliahM 
did not come within Bixstion 4 Sub-clause 1 of Act 23 of 1931 as amended by 
Act 23 of 1932. The application waa allowed and the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment set aside. Their Lordahipa further directed the return of the seourity to the 
depositors thereof. 

Leaden* Forma Conference to-day^s sitting of the Conference Gandhiji 
expressed hia views regarding the present political situation in the country. The 
proceedings bef^n at 1-15 P. M., Gandhiji being the first to speak. He spoke 
for 8D minutes. He said that he could not understand what people meant 
when they said that the Civil Disobedience Movement had failed. The 
movement was not begun in 19.30, but in 1920 nearly 13 years aga Out of this 
for about five or six years in the middle there was no movement for one reason 
or other. Ho said that it could not therefore be said to have failed. Gandhiji 
invited the delegates to express their views in the matter before the future pro- 
gramme was decided upon. 


17th. lioare Emphatic : No Negotiation mth Gandhin In the House of Com- 
mons referring to the present position of civil disobedience. Sir Samuel Hoare 
said : **Wo have said that we are not prepared to negotiate, and we shall maintain 
that position. Mr. Gandhi again wishes to put himself in the position of a 
negotiator with the Government of India and carried In reserve the unconstitu- 
tional weapon of civil disobedience. I repeat that there can be no question of 
making a bargain with the Congress as a condition for their accepting the ordi- 
nary obligations of law-abiding citizens.” Sir Samuel Hoare proceeds to read 
the Viceroy's message to Mr. Gandhi, pausing at the first sentence stating, ‘‘if 
the circumstances were dificrent” the viceroy would gladly sec Mr. Gandhi, Sir 
Samuel Hoare said that there was no question, whatever, of unconditionally 
refusing Interview. The Viceroy's telegram had full concurrence of Hia Majesty^ 
Goyerament Sir Samuel Hoare proceed to deal with law and order in Bengali 
and did not refer to Mr. Gandhi’s reply. ^ 

Mahatma Eefueed Interview with Viceroy The reply of H. E. the Viceroy 
to Gandhiji refusing to grant an interview took the inmates of Tarnakutr 
leaders there by surprise. Though slightly perturb^ 
oyer lt» Gandhiji appeared to have been determined to explore all possible avenues 
of peace. All Working Committee members and Congress leaders staying at 
]|^na were summoned immediately who discussed the situation arising out of 
toe Viceroy's refusal to grant the interview asked for. Finally MabatmaJI ded- 
ded to send anotoir telegram clarifying his position and also explaining the 
real nature of the decision of the informal conferences recently held. 


silt. Mr. An^t Statement on Congrese PoUey Mr. M. 8. Aney iiRaed lii. atatemeat 
regudiDc Ae future policy of the OoufpKu. He ndd thet the men oitfl dieobedi* 
euM inclndine no-Ux and no-rent eimpiugns should be stopp^ for the time ii.iniy, 
while wfllmir to oflfer indiridnal dTH dieobedfonoa mign^do eo on ttm i y own 
t !!y «P««oK «»y Mp irom the OonKreae. Seoret metiioda 

ho abandoned. All Oongreia organiiationa shell eeaae to 
pooaible dwtatore in ti» prorinoea and all-India diitiaton 
nwoo^nna Mr. Aney called upon all Oonmeuien onable to ofliv tiM dffl 
wsobedienee to oany on tim constmetive activities of the Congress. 


-MujltI ghboniole of events 

Qaniki cn ih$ Ftcfrpy’tf Reply i—Aaked what lie thoiifd^ft of the VIeem’s 
nplj, Ifahitma Gandhi said : my opinion, the Viceregal reply hu oreatea a 

icgxelfiil litaatkm Iranght with mve danger. The doctrine laid down in that 
reply, in my opinion, is altogether new. I do not know that oifilised States 
hare refused to carry on conrersations with their rebellions snbjeots lor the sake 
of peace, and whilst hitherto they hare parleyed with rebels who ha?e been 
armed from top to toe, in the present Instance civil resisiers are admittedly non- 
eiolent. It is also a matter for deep regret that His Excellenoy should have 
taken any notice, whatsoever, of unauthorised Press reports of confidential pro- 
eeedings in answering a simple request lor an interview for promoting peace. 
**The viceregal telegrams/’ he aaded, *are clear proof of the fact that what the 
Government desires is not an honourable settlement but a complete and humi- 
liating surrender on the part of the Ooogress”. Regarding the speech of Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Oommons in defence of the Viceroy’s attitude 
Gandhiji said that it was **another surprise like the Viceregal telegram and 
equally painful.” 

Oommunal Award and Poona Pact i^Seareking Croee-Examinaiim of 8ir 
Samuel hy Sir V. N. Sircar Sir Samuel Hoare was subjected to a long cross- 
eaaminatiou by Sir Nripendranath Sircar on the subject of Oommunal Award 
and Poona Pact at the sitting of the Joint Select Committee, when 
it considered the question of franchise. Sir Nripen quoted figures with a 
view to showing that one community got sixteen more seats than their propor- 
tion of population in Bengal. Ho also pointed out that there was no signatory 
to the Poona Pact representing Bengal. The chairman at length yielded to the 
force of Sir Nripen’s argument and allowed the reopening of the communal 
question. 


22nd. Death of Mr, J, M. Sen Oupta Mr. Jatindra Mohsn Ben Gupta who as 
a State prisoner was staying at Ranchi for reasons of health died suddenly on 
the night of 22nd July of apoplectic stroke. His mortal remains wore brougot to 
Oalcntta by train. Then the funeral procession started sod had to move at a 
snairs pace owing to the large crowd. Wreaths were placed on the body on 
route by the Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation, by Dr. B. C. Roy. an ex- 
Mayor and colleague of Mr. Ben Gupta and ^ the staff of the ’’Advance”. 
The procession halted for some time at Mr. Sen Gupta’s bouse, before reaching 

the burning ghat. 

2Srd. India Office hoeiile to Bengal Hindue That the India Office is 
definitely hostile to Bengal Hindus in their demands for the revision of the 
Poona Pact was the impression of Sir Nripendranath Sirkar, who, in the course 
al an interview, declared : ”1 am havinjg an awful time, because I am trying to 
00 something in the interest of BengaiT and everyone is opposed to me. 1 do 
not like all the power to be captured by others with Bengal Hindus holding 
aloof”. It was openly said that the India Office and Sir Malcolm Hailey were 
atimely hostile to Bengal Hindus, ' they being obsessed with the idea that if 
Hindus get power, it would mean the breaking up of the constitution”. 

24th. Oandhm or Mr, Aneffe Statement Gandhiji, in the course of a state* 
meat on Mr. Aney’s decision, observed that Mr. Aney had not given any rea- 
sons and that it was left for Gaodhiil to give them. He explained why seeret 
methods had been tabooed and said that mass civil disobedience had been 
slopped because the people were no longer able to bear the rigours of repression, 
and that they had not yet learnt to sot as one man. “Those Congressmen who 
do not wish to offer civil resistance under the new scheme,” GandhTii adds. ”will 
engage themselves in the constructive activities of the Oonness, such as Harijan 
service, communal unity, khsdi production, total prmiibitlon, encouraging 
indigenous industries andf other nation-building activities.” Begudiog the ques- 
tion ii aboUtkm of the posU of “dictators”, Gandhiji said that the offices of 
’^dictators” limld be abolished while the opporite view was held by Mr. Anqy. 
Ooncluding, Hahatmaji said that the Coogiess would be ever ready lor honour- 
able peace. 
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Mtk B^barmatki A$hram to be diebanded :--G«Ddhiji deeidad to dfabaod hte 
Ailmffl At SAbArmAthi, which waa eAtAblished by him IS ycArs ego. Askad why 
ha had decidad to uke such a step, OAodhiji eaid tbAt the hnodxadi Aod thons- 
Aods who had takao part in the straggle had lost their all and that he had only 
the Ashram : and *^on the ere of my embarking on what is to ma a aaoiw 
mission in Ufa 1 shonld invite fellow* workers of the Ashram to join me and give 
up lor Che time being the activities in which they were engaged all these praemna 
years*’. In an interview to the **Daily Herald”, London. Gandhiii was reported to 
have stated that the Aabramites and himslf were voluntarily giving up possession 
of the Ashram properties to the Government. He said that himself and people 
had oome to the conclusion that they should no longer enjoy those things when 
otlmrs had been deprived of what were just as precious as the things of the 
Ashram to the Ashram people. 

Oandhiji*» Letter to Government :-*Gandbiji wrote a letter to the Secretary to 
ue Government of Bombay, Home Department, stating his reasons for disban« 
ding the Sabarmathi Ashram and suggesting that the Government take posses- 
■ton of the land, crops and buildings belonging to the Ashram and do what they 
4 k them. Gandhiji wished that bcnchcial use be made of them, instead of 

the Mmo being allowed to run to waste. Begarding the movable properties of 
too Ashram, ho stated that he proposed handing them over to friends who would 
use them for public benefit ana in accordance with the earmarking. The Braretary 
acknowledged the letteri 


AUGUST 1933 

l^Mahatnm Gandhi* $ Arrest :~Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev 
Desai and thirty- two inmates of the Sabarmathi Ashram were arrested at 1-40 
ii.m. at Sheth RanchhodiaPs bunglow and taken to the Babarmati Jail, Gandhiji 
bad propoara to march with his companions from the Ashram to Bas in order 
to *carry the message of fearlessness to every village home.” The arrests were 
made under Section 3 of the Emergency Powers Act. 


Srd. Oirl Students arrested m Calcutta Two girl students of the Dioeesau 
Uollcge. Oalcutta, were arrested on a charge oi possessing revolvers without 
license. In this connection several bouses in Bouth Oalcutta were searched. 


4lh. Maxima Gandhi senfsneed—:— Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced to one year’s 
simple impnsonment by the Additional District Magistrate of Poona, under 
17 of the &robay Special Emergency Powers Act 1982. The trial was 
head In the Yery^a Jail and Mr. Gandhi pleaded guilty to the charge. After 
tone wr^ with the order not to leave Poona, bnt to quit the jail pnmiaeB, 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai were released this morning and were ta k en 
outside. As, however, both asserted that they would break Uie order and did 
not want ip leare the jail, but remained in Its vicinity, they were arrested 
by the ^istant Superintendent of Polioet Poona, and taken into custody 

“d convicted. Gandhiji wm 
® secretary, who was 

aubs^uenUy tried and sentenced under the same section to one year’s aimole 
^prisonmrat was placed in “B” class. Ihe oid« under seetkm 4 of Se 
Act of 19^ for the breach of which Mr. Gandhi waa 
o wpove himself from the limits 

m ^ ^ Plaits of Poona City 

served on him at 9-5 ajn. and he waa leleasra 
Mahadbv Desai. Mr. Gandhi was re-arrested near the 
ftf^She^fti der within Yervada viliage UmiM at 9-50 a«m« for non^oompliaaoe 
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ColMfta CarponOkn'B protut aganut QandhigVt Cmwkiion On thn inMioa 
of Mr. B. N. Bftuneiji, toe GaleotU Oorporation adopted a reeolotlon. wiiocmt 
a diritioo, projesting against the arrest and oonriotion of Mr. Gandhi. European 
Oonnoillors opposed the resolution, which was seconded by a Moslem Alderman. 
Mr. Nooraddln. 

Mk CanvietiKm of Mr, Krishna Kair Mr. F. B. Pool, Additional Dls^t 
Magistrate Ddni, summarily tried under Bee. 17 (1) of the Orlminal Law 
Aniendment Act, Mr. Krishna Natr, Memol^ai Chhotidevi, Bohanlm and 
Bwarupanand, convicting the first to six months* rigorous and Rs. oO fin^ in 
default to six weeks further imprisonment and the others to three monm 
rigorous and Rs. 50 fine, in default six weeks additional imprisonment, 
ease against Mr. Nair was that he announced a meeting on bdialf ofue 
District Congress Committee in connection with M. Gandhi’s arrest and while 
announcing carried the Congress fiag and shouted the usual Congress slmns. 
The charge against the others was that they addressed on the Mme day, a 
meeting in Queen’s Gardens, advocating boycott of liquor and foreign cloth. 

7lh. Mrs, OandhVs Conviction ‘.—Mrs. Kasturbai Gandhi, w^ WM arrested 
along with fifteen other women, was convicted by the City Madstrato. 
Ahmedabad, and sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment. Mrs. Gandhi 
was recommended to be placed in ’^A” Class in view **of her mode of living, 
social status and advanced age.” Miss Kantak and Mrs. Mahadev Desal wore 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous and placed in ‘^B” class, while the rest were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous and placed in ’^C” class. 

Qandhi Ashram inmates sentenced : — The inmates of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram who 
were arrested along with M. Gandhi were released and served with restraint 
notices. They wrote a letter to the District Magistrate intimating their intention 
of disobeying the order and sixteen of them started the next morning on a 
march to Kas. They were arrested and sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment on two counts, under Section 143 I. P. C. and Special Bombay 
Emergency Act, the sentences running concurrently. 

Constitutional Reform for separated Burma : Seeretarv of State's Scheme 
A Scheme of Constitutional Raorm In Burma, if separated from India, presented 
by the Secretary of State to the Joint Committee was released for pnbllM- 
tion. The Secretary of State remarks in presenting the scheme that it contains 
the nature of proposals which would be required if it were decided to separate 
Burma from India. Should the Joint Committee take the view that Burma should 
be included in the Indian Federation proposals of the Indian White Paper subject 
to some consequential adjustments would apply to Burma in the same way as 
to any other province. The Secretary of State reserves the right to suggest 
amendments on details later on. As regards the question of separation he states i 
“Although registering an emphatic opposition to Federation with India on the 
same terms as any other province, the Burma Council has refused to choose 
separation on the basis of constitution outlined by the Prime Minister which 1 
may remark oflTered Burma control of almost of the whole range of functions 
which it is proposed in the White Paper to transfer popular control in the Indian 
Federal Government and in Provinces. The Committee, therefore, will appa- 
rently have to make their recommendations for or against smration of Burma 
without any clear expression of Burma Council but I shouldf hope that when the 
Committee reassemble after recess an opportunity will bo afibrded to Indian 
delmtes to express their views and that the committee will also agree to loTite 
to Condon suitable number of representative Burmans for consultation. 

Mr. C, RajofKMlehariar sentenced :-*Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar who started on 
a march from Tricbengode with sixteen followers was arrested at Trieheogode 
itsdf, along with his followers. They were tried by the Bub-divisional Magiauate 
and were sentenced to 6 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Tnter-provineial Conspiracy Trial opens :^The trial in the sensational Inter- 
Provincial conspiracy Case, in which 38 young men from Bengal, U. P., the 
Punjab and Burma, had been accused of carrying on a criminal conspiracy to 
rise in an armed xebellton against the Government, began before a Special 
Ildbnnal in Allpore Court. In opening the easct Rai Bahadnr K. N* Banmfee, 
the Pnblie Prosecutor, narrated hem Oie investigation of the polioe led to the 
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•rmt of the aoetieed, of whom ooe wee ebeconding end described how thegr 
were epprehended. 

lOlh. Mr. Devadas Gandhi sentenced Mr. F. B. Pool, Additioiiel District 
afsgistrete, Delhi, senteoced Mr. Deredes Geodhi to six months’ simple 
imprifonment nnder Section 5 of the Punjab Criminal Law Ammdmmt ^ Act Ipr 
diec^iog the Chief Commiesioner’a order not to enter the Delhi Prorinoe. Mr. 
Defemw uendhi acoompenied by hie wife, came to Delhi on ^e Angimt 
As 1000 es be eligbted frOm the train, it was sUted, he was serred with an order 
from the (^ief Commissioner, directing him to remove himself from the limits 
Wf the Delhi Province end not to enter it. Mr. Devadas Gandhi sent a note to the 
' ^mmissioner stating that he had not come there with the intention of taking 
part in the civil disobedience movement and that if the order served on 1dm 
was not withdrawn, he would not comply with it. 

Bengali Girl Students arrested The Special Branch of the Calcntta Police 
arrested three Bengali girl students, following the searches of their respective 
houses, it was allege, in connection with terrorist activities. A Bengali yontb 
was arrested and it was alleged, was found in possession of a revolver and four 
cartridges. 

13th. Mr. Aney arrested Mr. Aney. Acting Congress President, was arrested 
nnder section 145 of the Indian Penal Code. Along with thirteen others, includ- 
ing two ladies, Mr. Aney walked through the main street of Akola with music 
and after addressing a meeting, set out of the town towards the reserve forest. 
The party was arrested near Kotwali. 

14lh. Jhaih far Surya Sen and Tarak : Life Transportation for Miss Kalpana 
Butt : found Guilty of Waging War :-*The Special Tribunal delivered Judg- 
ment to-day in the Supplementary Armoury Raid Case and sentenoSl 
Surya Ben to death. He was found guilty nnder section 121 I. P. C. (waging 
war against the King). Tarakeswar Dastidar was also sentenced to death nnder 
the same section. Both were found guilty also under other charges including 
121A, 1. P. C.. but no separate sentence was passed. Miss Kalpana Dutt was 
found guilty under section 121, 1. P. C., and sentenced to life transportation. 
No separate sentence was passed on her on other charges, though she was found 
guilty. The accused were allowed to appeal within a week’s time. Elaborate 
|x>lice arrangements were made, around the court premises. The military parad^ 
the town sometime prior to the delivery of judgment. The accused received the 
sentences calmly and were immediately removed. They left shouting revolntion- 
ary slogans. 


16lh. Oandh^ Fasting Again Mahatmaji addressed a letter to the Government 
n^uesting them to allow him all the facilities for carrying on the Harijan uplift 
work on the same terms as he was doing daring his fast fast. He also informed 
the Government that he would to on a fast if his request was not acoeedod to. Since, 
according to him, Harijan work could not be interrupted except at the peril of 
hii Ufa The Government’s reply stated that be would be allowed to do so only 
on certain conditions, which did not satisfy Gandhiji. He commenc^ his fast on 
the 16th August. Ihe Government, in a communique, state that the facilities Um 
have allowed Mr. Gandhi to conduct Harijan work in the present eircamstanees 
are reasooabla **But if Mr. Gandhi now feels that life Maaes to interest him, 
if he may not do Harijan service without let or hindranoe, the Government are 
prmred, provided Mr. Gandhi is willing to absndon all civil disobedience activities 
and incitements, to set him st liberty at once so tl^t he can devote 
wholly and without lestriotion to the cause of social reform”. Qandhijt was 
informed of the Government’s decision. As he became very weak, lie waa 
removed from Yerowada Jail, on 20th August, in an ambuianoe van to the 
^sao^ Hospital. Mrs. Gandhi was xeiessed in order that ahe might be by 


Mr. Aney senMneed -Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting Oonjiiuii jnenoenc, was “i^ fonfKWl 
Ip rix months’ simple Imprisonment and a fine of & 25a Of the temaining 
thirteen members arrestea along with Mr, Aney, two women woe aequhted, while 


wasaenteneed 
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ill Ibe oUmib were awarded aiz moatlii* rifcoroiii imprieoQmeiit eaeht Hr. Aney 
l^eaded to the charge niider Section 145 1. P. 0. 


17lfc. CaleitUa liualim' protest agaimt air 5om5tn|M— A public neetioff of the 
Hnaltnii of Oalcntta was held at the Albert mil nnder the preaideoey of 
Hanlana Abnl Kalam Arad to protect againct air bombing in the tribal areu 
of the North-West Fronder Aorioce. A reaointlon was uoanimpasly adopted 
characterisiog the operations as ^an outrage on all tenets of humanity and 
instloe^’* and app^ing to the Ooreroment to desist from fnrthw operations. 
Anothw resolntlon fiewed with deep concern **th6 policy of ^adnal PenetraWiL 
s a pr^nde to their final annexation to British India. ' 


of the tribal areas, as i 


Mahatms^ Starts Fast Again : Not Satisfied with Oovemment Terms for Bari* 
jan work t— Mahatma Ganohl, not being satisfied with the Qovernment’s terms 
giving him facilities for Hari]an work from prison started a fast. An earlier message 
gave the India Qovernment’s ^oornmnnlque’ on the terms nnder which Mabatmaji 
would be allowed ‘Harijan’ work from prison. They were : (1) Ip receive 
newspapers and periodicals, bnt not to be allowed interviews for pnblication in 
the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others ; (2) To see not more 
than two visitors a day ; (3) To be allowed to send instrnetlons or oontribn- 
tions to the editor of '*Harijan” three times a week and a limited number of letters 
to other correspondents, and (4) To have at his disposal a convict typist and 
books, newspapers, etc. needed for **Hari]an'’ work. The communique said 
**Mr. Qandhi on being imprisoned at the beginning of August requested that he 
should be permitted to do ‘^Harijan’* work and in connection with this to see 
visitors freely and reodve and send correspondence as was permitted when he 
was a State prisoner. The matter had been under eorrespondenoe between the 
Oovemment of Bombay and the Oovemment of India and the Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Oandbi was informed that facilities (as given above) would be granted 
to him for the purpose strictly of anti-untouohability work.” 

18th. Government prepared to Release Mahatmaji : * Provided Be Abandons Oivil 
Disohedience^* i-~In Uie coarse of a lengthy communique, the Government of India 
state that they are satisfied that the facilities they have allowed are ample to 
enable Mr. Gandhi to conduct such work in favour of the removal of untouoh- 
ability as are in the circumstances reasonable. If Mr. Gandhi now feels, how- 
ever, that life ceases to interest him If he may not do *^Harijan” service without 
let or hindrance, the Government are prepared, provided that Hr. Gandhi is 
willing to abandon civil disobedience and incitement, to set him at liberty so that 
be can devote himself to social work wholly, without restriction, to the cause of 
social reform. Mr. Gandhi was informed accordingly. 


22iul. Sardar Sardul Singh sentenced Sardar Bardnl Bingb Oavesbar, Acting Presi- 
dent of the Oongress, was tried by the Additional District Magistrate. Lahore, 
under Section 7 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorons imprisonment and a fine of Bs. 5(X), in default to one month’s 
Inrtte imj^isonment. Sardar Sardul Singh pleaded ^guilty” to the chame of 
pIcMUng. He was awarded ’A’ Class, three volunteers who were arrestea along 
with the Sardar were sentenced under the same section to three months’ rigorons 
imprisonment each. 


2Srd* liaha^p s Release and After Mahatmaji was released nnconditionallv 
tOHlay. He was taken to ’‘Pamaknti”. In an interview to pressmen, 
two days aBw hto ^ease, Gandhiji stated that the rriease came upon him un- 


expectedly. He added that he would seek peace much more 
imsonment and a pojMible repeUtloq of the fimt. '‘I shall, 


than 

agdn 


Im- 


this unexpected freedom from imprisonment for the sake of exploring ^Ihe av^ 
nues of peace.” 

ffarinm Sertnee t the breath of mg /t/b” t— Writing in the *'Har&n” 
Oandhfji said : ’‘Whether in prison or outside prison, Hari^ rnnlc^ill 
always be after my heart, and will be the very breath of life for ms^ more nre- 
ciow than my daily bread. I can live for some days at least without daily bre^. 
but I cannot live without Harijan servioe for one mgle minute. It is my coos* 
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test prayer to tlie Almiglity that thia blot of antonehability may be removed io 
ite entirely fh>m Hiodoiem, and that the milliona of Oute Hindna may aee toe 
Bon of Truth which ahioea upon na if we would only remove the acalea from oar 
eyea. Aa 1 have repeatedly aaid io theae oolnmoa, my life ia dedicated to thii 
oaoae and 1 ahall oooaider no peoanoe too great for the vindication of 


241k. Mr. Mohanlal Baxena unimced Mr. Mohanlal Sazena and 21 othera, wto 
were proaeeoted nnder Bectioo 17, Otauae 1, of the Oriminal Law Amend- 
ment Act for taking out a proceaaion advocating boycott of foreign cloth and 
^riiiah gooda and aaktng people to aaaiat the operationa of the Town Oongreaa 
W^wcommittee, were tried by the City M^atrate. Lucknow. All the accuaed pleaded 
^oot guilty’^ They admitted having joined the proceaaion to propagate boycott 
of Biitiah gooda and foreign cloth, but denied having had to do anything with 
the Oongreaa. All of them were convicted and aentenced to aiz moutha’ ngotoua 
impriaonmont oach. 

SOlh. The Vieeroy'e addreae to the Leaialature Addreaaing the two Houaea of 
the Logialaturo, Hia Ezcellency the Viceroy said that conditions in India 
were more aatiafactory in many waya than they had been for a conai- 
derable period. Referring to the political aituation. Hia Ezcellency obaerved 
that though civil disobedience still maintained a preearioua eziatence, popular 
judgment nad discarded it and the way to happier conditions is broadening out 
Concluding, the Viceroy appealed to the membera **10 help their country for-, 
ward to the attainment of her ultimate goal as an equal partner in shaping the 
deatiniea of the British Empire.’’ 


31st Seizure of df/wmite etioke in Calcutta A large sized trunk fnll of dyna- 
mite-atieks was discovered by the poMce, following a raid on a houae in the 
Indian quarter of Calcutta, within a stone’s throw of the police court. A Bengali 
youth was taken into custody. The seizure was believed to be the biggest dunng 
recent yeara. It was also alleged that, along with the trunk, was found a canister 
containing what is described aa a poiaon-gos bomb. It was said to be of a 
different type from those discovered from time to time in the past. 


SEPTEMBER 1933 


lal« OandhyVe appeal regarding ^*Harijan Day*^ :-->Mahatma Gandhi iaaued a state- 
ment in connection with the observance of the **Harijan Day” on 24th September 
in ^0 course of wWch he said : “The ^rvants of the Untouchable Society has 
dMlm^ the 24i[h of this month as the “Harijan Day”. It is the anniversary of 
the Yerowada Pact miscalled the Poona Pact. It is to bo hoped that the day 
will ^ebrated in a manner befitting the occasion. Each Harijan organisation 
arould take stock of his or its year’s activity and contribution to the removal 
of the canker of untouchabihty. Societies and individuals can make reaolutiona 
for the year fp follow. Subscriptions can be collected from door to door tot work 
to be done. All the various Mtivities that have been hitherto followed will, I 
have no doubt, de taken up with greater emphasis on the 34th September”. 


2m^Mtdnapate Magtetrate Bf^t dwdi^Mr.B. E. G Burge, District Magistrate^ 
Mid^pom., was aa^inated to-day. Mr. Bum drove to Ae nolice Uoea, at five 
In Uie sfteraooo, to play a fooiMl matron behalf of the Town Olab 

accompanied by Mr. JoneB, the 
Additiooal^liM Suimntradeni and ^ Linton, the Civif Surgeon. The play 
was just about to start when three Bengalee youths closed in on Mr. Burge- 
S! orderlies immediately rushed at 

who fell across Mr. Buig^ body. 
Another aaaailant was wounded and he died in hospital subaequently. Ue thm 
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man was arrested. The youth who died in the hospital was a student of the 
Bfatriculation Class. 

Sfd. Be wal Muslims oppose re-opening of tfte Communal Award A reception 
aoooraed to Mr. A. H. Ghuzuavi on hts return from London was arailed 
of by the Moslem Institute, Oaleatta, to record a protest af|;alnst the 
re-oimDiD|r of the Communal Award by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The 
meetinii: Mssed a resolation opining; that the reopening of the Commuoal Award 
was ill-advised and fraught with very grave cfan^r both to the Moslem oom- 
munity and to the country at large. Toe resolution warned that any fur 
attempt to change the Award would give rise to a very intense feeling of dis 
tent and disaffection among the Moslems of Bengal. 

6tb. Calcutta Corporation condemns t/ie Miduapore Outrage On the motion of 
Mr. Rooney, the Calcutta Corporation adopted unanimously a resolution recording 
its sense of horror and abhorrence at the dastardly action of terrorists at 
Midnaporc, resulting in the assassination of Mr. B. £. J. Burge, tried and valued 
friend of all sections of the community, and conveying to the wife and relatives 
of Mr. Burge, its sincere and deepest sympathy in the irreparable loss that 
they had sustained. 

8th. Corporation-crippling Bill passed : A Blot in Bengalis History The CalcutU 
Municipal Act Amendment Bill was passed in the Bengal Ijegislative Council. 
With tne passage of the Bill, curtain was rung down over the autumn session 
of the Bengal Legislative (/ouncil. One more weapon was forged in the 
armoury of the bureaucracy to be hurled, at its sweet will, on the unwary * 
heads of the Councillors anu Aldermen of the Calcutta Corporation. In moving 
that the Bill be passed the Minister referred to the "approbation of his cons- 
cience*^ which he said, he had received in moving and steering the Bill through. 
Mr. Shyamaprasad Mukhcrjcct in a thoroughly convincing speech, exposed the 
hollowness of the allegations made against the Corporation. 

ISth. Oandhiji's Decision to keep aloof from C. D. Gandhiii announced 
temporary retirement from aggressive civil disobedience up to 3ra August next. 
He said : "After hard praying and thinking. I have come to the conclusion 
that up to the termination of the period of my sentence, I must not court 
imprisonment by offering aggressive civil disobedience. This, however, in no way 
affects the advice given in the statement issued by mo after the informal con- 
ference at Poona." Continuing, Gandhi ji said : "My release has placed mo in 
a most cmbarmsHing position, but as a Satyagrahi somehow or other it offends 
my sense of propriety to court imprisonment in the circumstances created by my 
discharge. It appears to me to be petty to force the Government to rear rest mo 
by taking aggressive action during my unexpired term of imprisonment unless 
extraordinary circumstances arise compelling mo to revise my decision." 

leth. FH, JatcaharlaVs IjetUr to Mahatma Qandhi i— The first of the letters of 
Pandit Jawaharlal to Mahatma Gandhi after their talks at Poona, was released 
u letter stressed the importance of the resolution passed by 

I ® -u j CongrCTs on Fundamental Rights and Economic chenges and 
clarified the position in this respect. Regarding the immediate national problems 
the Pandit made it clear that the Congress itself had not been dissolved by Mr. 
Aney 8 statement and aCToed with the action taken by M. Gandhi and Mr. 
Aney in this respect. Pandit Jawaharlal opined that the difference between 
individual and naass civil disobedience was not fundamental. While agreeing 
with^ M. Gandhi in discouraging secret methods in carrying on Congress 
activities, the Pandit pleaded that a certain latitnde should be sllowed in excep- 
tional oircumstanoes. 

Mahatma OandhCs reply Mahatma Gandhi in a letter replied to every point 
rai^ by Pandit Jawaharlal. He said that he was in whole-hearted agreement 
with Pandit Jawaharlal that without material revision of vested interests the 
mdiUon of ti^ masses could never be Improved. Mr. Gandhi agreed with Pandit 
Jawahtflars interpretation of Mr. M. b. Ancy's action and stated that he waa 
quite clear m his mind that if those ifistrucUons had not been issued the whole 
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mofement would have collapsed through the growing internal wntena. Mr. 
OandhI added that the essential difference between mass and indindiial dytl 
disobedience was that leadership wm esaential in mass civil ^ disobedienee while 
every civil resister was his own leader in individual civil disobedience. In 
conclusion. Mr. Gandhi said that there was nothing wrong in Oongressineii feeling 
unable to join civil resistance and said that they also would be Mrving the 
country if th^ took to constructive activities like the achievement of communal 
unity, the removal of untouebabiiity and the universalisatioo of the spinning 
wheel and kbaddar. 

Mph. Death of Dr. Annie Beeant Dr. Annie Besant. who was ailing for the 
past few months, passed away to-day. The fnneral was quite an 
imposing one and was attended by a large number of ladies and gentlemen. The 
mortal remains of Dr. Iksaut were cremated on a platform of **Snrya8hrama 
at Adyar. Before the pyre was lit, Mr. A. P. Warrington, the Vice-President 
of the Theosophical Society paid a glowing tribute to the departed leader. He 
was followed by the Rt. llev. Bishop Lead boater and Mr. A. Runganatha 
Mudaliar. Feeling tributes were paid, in the Assembly, by the party leaden and 
the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly as also Mahatma Gandhi. Dr. 
Tagore, Dr. Alam, Mr. Jaronadus Dwarakadas, Mr. George Lansbury and Mr. 
Bubash Chandra Bose, when interviewed by the press representatives. 

22nd. Meaeurea aaaimt ierrorhts in Ididnapore The Government of ^ Bengal, 
considered the following moasures necessary to suppress terrorists’ activities in 
Midnaporc : (1) Increase of the armed police force in Midnapore town by lOO men 
with the usual complement of officers, at the expense of the inhabitants of the town 
for one year at present. (2) Further increase of the Intelligence Staff employed in 
Midnaporc. (3) Application to Midnapore District of the rules in force in Chitta- 
gong under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. 


2Srd. Flood havoc in the Punjab Several villages in the Ambala Division, Punjab, 
were swept away and others seriously inuno^ated duo to floods. Hundreds were 
rendered homeless. A great deal of damage occurred to crops and property. Peo- 

f de took shelter in shops, godowns, and stables. A number of bouses collapsed 
n one of which an old woman instantly died and two were seriously injured. 
Four persoos were reported to have died in a bouse collapse in Bihyal village. In 
Ludhiana, a portion of the northern wall of the jail compound suddeuly collapsed 
owing to incessant and very heavy rainfall. 

24lli.^ Oandhiji'a appeal for fhxnl relief in Orissa Appealing for funds for the 
relief of flood-siricken Orissa, M. Gandhi says that tne aflected area covers two 
thousands miles. The people aflected number three lakhs. One thousand five 
hundred villages have been destroyed. Twenty-thousand houses have collapsed 
and the damage is estimaUnl at Rs. 15,OC>,000. M. Gandhi says that it would 
be necessary to provide relief to people actually in want of food and clothing 
for twelve months, for they will not have, till the next year’s crops are ready, the 
whore-withal to keep body and soul together. At least, five lakhs of rupees will 
be required to help those who can be proved to be dearly indigent. 

Bomb throtm on Police station : A country-made bomb was thrown into 
the compound of the Ix>hari Gate police in I^bore, at 11 p. m. 
pteanmably by a person passing by the road. The bomb failed to explode, and 
no damage of any description was caused. Enquiries showed that the police received 
information th^ (» bomb was going to be thrown at the police post during the 
nimt. High officials, including the Senior Superintendent of Police, theoup- 
erintendcnt. G. 1. D., and others hid themselves inside the buildings. But the 
mao who thr^ the bomb escaped. Several midnight searches were carried oat in 
the city and two persons were taken into custody. 


/wdtowjl oweti’s RepresentaHvea at Geneva :~The President of the League 
A of Indian Women, namely, 

2^^ Jt""***** . -Ali bom Bombay and 

T^iin » Madras. Xh^ submitted RnK((«ationB to tbe League to 
^pomt ladun womea whercTer poasible as memh... n. of 
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iioDB dealiiifi; with social operations. The President promised to bring their 
apidioation to the notice of the League. 

Sir John Simon's defense of the League :~A spirited defence of the League 
and the Disarmament Conference, against what he described as unfair criticism, 
was the most striking feature of Sir John Simon’s address to the League 
Assembly. Sir John Simon's reply to the criticism that no progress had 
been made was apparently a direct answer to the Norwegian Premier Dr« 
Mowinckers speech on tbo previous day. Sir John Simon urged that the 
prompt achievement of Disarmament would do more than anything else 
to help the economic recovery. He said that some modification of the present 
draft Disarmament Convention might facilitate the formulation of a plan^lor 
Disarmament by stages. There is a lull at present in the discussions at Geneva 
and the delegates have left for their respective countries in order to report to 
their Governments on the progress of Disarmament talks. The crux of the 
situation is Germany’s insistence that her claims must be satisfied regarding the 
possession of at least samples of every weapon accorded to other powers. Franco 
IS opposed to that demand. 

Search for absconders in Chittagong Acting on information, the police and 
the military surrounded a house at Paraikora near Ohittaji^ng, in search 
of absconders. In the course of the watch, they found three persons 
proceeding towards the house, of whom one was arrested as a suspect. Later, 
towards the morning, the troops, who kept a night-long vigil, found two persons 
emerging from the house. The latter tried to break through the cordon. One 
was arrested and was believed to bo an absconder. The other was chased by the 
troops and fired at but he escaped into the night. Incriminating documenis, it was 
allei^, were recovered. The arrested man was removed to Chittagong. 

28ih. Mrs* Sarojini Naidus Exhortation to the Youth of Intiia Bpoaklng under the 
auspices of the Hindu Young Men’s Association, Bombay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidn 
appealed to the youth to make a new resolution regarding the future of their 
mother-land. Explaining the reason for the present '‘low condition” ho said : “In 
a weak moment, we made a pact called the Irwin-Gandbi Pact which was the 
beginning of the national unaoing. People like mo would never say 'Come down” 
however steep the mountain or aendly the path, full of peril and certain of death, 
but would say ‘Go ahead, always, without looking back at the valley, until you 
reach the mountain peak.” Continuing, she said : “Wo want fntedom which 
gives to all classes of the country bread aud a living chance to every man and 
woman.” 

Gujerat Swadeshi Exhibition Mr. B. G. Horniman opened at Ahmedabad 
the Swadeshi Plxhibition organised by the Gujerat Swadeshi League. The exhibi- 
tion, which was to continue for one hundred days, would move in a caravan of 
motor cars, through all the districts of Gujerat. Mr Horniman commended this 
method of propaganting the cult of Swadeshi and urged its adoption all over the 
country. 


OCTOBER 1933 


2ad. Muslims^ Opposition to re-openhig of the Communal Award The attempt 
on the part of Bengal Hindus to reopen the Communal Award, was 
opposed at a Muslim meeting held at the Howrah Town Hall, presidea over 
by Mr. Abul Kasem. The resolution stated that the Award had already rele- 
nted the Moslem majority in Bengal to a statutory minority and further that 
ue participation of Moslem representatives in the constitutional discussions bad 
been on the clear assurance that the Communal Award was final. 

Srd. Joint Select Committee re-assembles The Joiut Select Oommittee reassembled 
to-day. Sir Samuel fioare resumed his evidence. To numerous questions on Britain’s 
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potition 8ir 8. Hotro said that white there was do Britiab loianuitee. His 
Uajoaty’a Oovernmint would not allow a aitnation to arise in 
which India could repudiate it. ]lcp:ardine the rif^bts of members of the Ser- 
vices, Hir H. Hoare pointed out the difTiculty of specifying “accruing” i^ts and 
said that it muat be left to the discretion of the Secretary of State. He made 
it clear that the right to retire on proportionate pension would be enjoyed by 
the present memhers of the Bcrviccs and would eitend to those recruited during 
the next five years. 

Hoare on Better feelinf/ in India A better feeling in India was stressed 
by Hir Samuel in a letter to his constituents. He said that his advisers informed 
iiim that there was greater feeling of goodwill towards Britain than for several 
years. “Wc arc now bt'ginning to find more support for police among the ^ pub- 
lic of Bengal.” Hir H. Hoare attributed the change to the double policy of 
niaititaining Law and Order and proceeding with constitutional reform. He 
referred in this corin(K;tion to the steps taken to ensure the fullest consideration 
of every side of the Indian question ana added : ”ljet us meanwhile not fight about 
question that have not yet bwn settled and avoid the use of rhcotorical phrases 
Hurh as ‘abdication and cowardly surrender’ which have no cotincclion wnatever 
with Government proposals.” 

4th. liulintf Chiefs and Rural Uplift A big step forward in formulating an all- 
round rural uplift scheme in the Presidency, was taken by His Excellency the 
Oovernor of Bombay, when, at His Excellency's invitation, the Ruling Chiefs of 
the I^rcsidcncy and their representatives assembled at the Government House, 
Poona, to confer with His Excellency on the subject. IT. E. Sir Frederick Hykes 
said that the future being closely bound up with co-oporaiioii between British 
India and the Indian Hiaies they were asked to confer about the welfare of vil- 
in their territories and in British India. The prosperity of India, said His 
Excellency, lay in agriculture and the well-being of villagers. His Excellency 
iiivit^ suggestions. The Chief of Bangli suggesica that ialukas of like ogricul- 
tnt'al noiidilions should be grouped together for the purpose of ihc scheme. The 
Chief of Aundh emphasised the need for delivering villagers from crushing in- 
debtedness. After a vole of thanks to His Excellency the Coiifereucc coded with 
a lea party. 

IVomene plm for Reimtration of marrunjes The Bombay Women's Commit- 
tnn educational and social reform, at its Bc^veuth Annual Conference, 
passed a resolution urging on the Government the necessity of making the teach- 
ing of reading and writing compulsory lor all illiterate prisoners in jails. The 
cotiferonce expr^'ssed the opinion that in order to make the Harda Act more 
enectivo, rcgiHtration of marriages should be made compubory throughout India. 
^•1 passed a resolution giving whole-hearted support to the 

U*** sponsored in the Indian l^t^gislalive Assembly by Kuowar 

Kaghbir bingh. ^ 


A'J- in ChiltagoHff :-An order wa. promnl- 

Katcd dircctiii); tho Hindu Bhadralok youths between the aecs of twdre and 
wenty-fi»e remdinc ui the tbanaa of Anoara and Halhazuri in Chittaeooir to 
ainiilar to thoae isaued in Juno last to youtha ^fonr 
n aeotion of youtha ia even 

P”*„y[***^*y in the terrorist movement as shown by their poaseesine 

terrorist and objecconabic literature and Biealing Kuardians’ money and’^ellery, 
thwby asaiaiing terrorUta and procurinR ahelter for absconders. 

to Dr. Sesant : -Eloquent tributes were paid to the 
JS*"* “* 1 .“ ^«pwwntative public meeting held in the Mayo Hall, 
IrTejBahadSr Bapru. lfl>c sneakers Incln^ed Mr! 
m™ Narayan Gurtn, Mnnahi Iswar 

wrvlcea to ofH'n ®d Bahadur, payine a glorious tribute to her 

that huredni was to a very large extent reaponaible for 

BOW pol't'cal freedom and political aelf-reapeet which vaa 

(Da no Indian loved India mere deeply and more sincerely and with grMtw 
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fwasioii or with more baroing faith lo India’s destiny, than Dr. fiesant did 
sinoe she ado|)ed India as her motherland. 

lOlh. Sir 8. Hoars favours Separation of Burma t— A personal opinion in favour 
of separation of Burma was expressed by Sir Samuel Hoaro in a statement 
before the Select Committee. Ho said that it would bo inappropriate at the 
present iuncture for Government to declare a definite decision that might appear 
to prejudice the Select Committee's deliberations, but he himself had come to 
two oonclusioDs reached by the Simon Commission, namely, that Burma should 
henceforth be separated and that the general body of Burman opinion supports 
separation. Taking his stand on the assumption that the majority of anti-sopa* 
rationist opinion worked under the idea that they could sccoae from Federation 
at will—- an idea which was not opposed by Indian opinion— -Sir Samuel argued 
that such privilege could not be extended to one federating unit alone and said 
that he was satisfied that ance this issue had been made dear Burmese opinion 
would be overwhelmingly in favour of separation from India. 

lllb. Joini Selert Committee The question of the powers of Indian legislatures 
was discussed before the Joint Select Committee, and among the points which 
emerged during the discussion were that the legislature was not empowered 
ordinarily to amend the Constitution Act, but was free to discuss a resolution 
thereon ; that with the consent of the Governor-General, the legislature was 
competent to deal with the Kupco Ratio and that the Reserve Bank Act was 
on!/ alterable with the approval of Parliament. On the question of Commercial 
discrimination. Sir Alan Anderson, on behalf of the British Chambers and 
Shipowners’ Parliamentary Committee, urged the necessity of makin • constitu- 
tional safeguards against commercial discrimination completely watertight. Mr. 
.Tayakar raised the question of India’s right to develop her key industries in 
India. Sir Austen Chamberlain said that that would bo discrimination. When 
the members of the Indian Empire Society gave evidence, a number of Indian 
delegates to the Select Committee decliiieia to cross-examine them. Sir Samuel 
next gave evidence on Sections 125 to 129 of tbo White Paper dealing with the 
administrative relations between the Federal Government and the units. The 
difiicultics confronting the Fcileral Government in ensuring the implementing of 
Federal legislation in the ’'Concurrent field” were discussedi 

12th. Appeal for a United Front: Plea for A* L C. C, Meeting Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya issued a Press statement pointing out the urgent noc*d for 
arriving at a unanimous national policy for the speedy attainment of Swaraj. 
Pandit ji also put forward a strong pica for a meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee as early as possible, l>efore which bo proposed to place his own 
political and economic programme along with others that might bo brought for- 
ward for adoption by the country, “I deprecate,” said Panditji, ^the talk of 
two parties being formed within the Congress was more necessary in the in- 
terests of the country than it is to-day”. 

13ih. Burma again Opposee Separation: Emphatic Demand of Conference A 
conference of Dr. Ba Maw’s party was held for two days at Mandalay and was 
largely attended by Pbongyis and prominent members of the Council. U Sein 
presided. Dr. Ba Maw, in the course of a speech, said that ho was not for a 
permanent federation with India, but that be was against separation until Burma 
was granted a suitable constitution. Resolutions were passed calling upon the 
British Government to make an immediate announcement that Burma should not 
be separated from India, and upon all affiliated associations to be prepared to 
undertake such action as might be decided upon by the party if the British Govern- 
ment forced separation upon Burma, in spite of the anti-Beparationists’ great 
succesB in the last General Election. Another resolution was passed, forming a 
Bub-committee to consider the question of the future constitution of Burma, as 
well as the proposed delegation to wait upon the Idelect Committee. 

Hindu Maha Sabha Session The fifteenth seRsion of the Hindu Maha Sabhawas 
held at Ajmere on 14tb. and Ifith. Goober. The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in the course of bis address, pleaded for unity if the Hindus wanted 
to exist as a community. Bhai Faramanand, the President of the Gonferenoe, 
in his address, criticised the Communal Award whicb» he stated, aimed at 
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cKatiag a nnmber of amalt Moslem) provimcM in Imdiai and had ndnoed the 
Hindus to the fMMition of an insignificant minority in the Centre. He deplored 
the lark of national corisciousitcss amon^ the Hindus. The President warned 
the Rritish Rtatesmen of ‘"the ((reat perils inrolved in the continuance of the 
present anti-Hindu policy”. The proposed constitution “is not only a neipiUon 
of democracy and the greatest obstacle in the (i^owth of common nationality, 
but it is beiieved to be the worst form of f^overnment.” After the Presidents 
address, resolutions were disrussed and passed. The first important resolution 
aptK;ale:l to the Ijca^uo of Nations to appW to the Indian minority problem the 
same principle as was applied to the European minorities. The next resolu- 
tion, while syinpa(biHinf< with the need for amelioration of the condition of 
lalsiiir and of the tenantry, strongly disapproved of any movement advocating 
extinct ion of capitalists and landlords as a class. Another resolution r^retied 
the unemployment amonf; Hindu youths and called upon Hindu or^j^aDisations 
to establish industrial ashrams for training youths to various handicrafts. The 
Separation of Hind was opposed. All Hindu youths were called upon to receive 
training in physical cxer<MS(;H and arts of self-defence, it was also resolved to 
make the necessary preparations for capturing the legislatures. 

ISih. U, P, Conffrmsmen'g Sufjfjcation : — The U. P. Congress workers’ Conference 
held at Allahabad passed the following resolutions : **The proper 

method of drawing up a constitution and settling the form of Government 
for a free India is by a Constituent Assembly elected by adult franchise and 
fully rcprcHciitativo of tne people of India. Huch a Constituent Assembly, which 
CAM only fit fiction when the nation has gained suflicicnt strength, will also settle 
the problem of ii)inoriti(‘B to the satisfaction of all the groups concerned.” The 
Coiiierenco was of the opinion that political freedom must be accompanied by 
social and economic freedom of the ’exploit^ masses', and the national pro- 
gramme and policy must be based on the transfer of political and economic 
power to the masses. The meeting endorsed the decision in respect of individual 
civil disobedience, 

Plm for summoning A, L C, C, A vehement denunciation of the present 
Congress leaders, whose “game of hide and seik has brought about chaotic con- 
fusion,” and a strong plea for the immtKliatc summoning of the All-India Con- 
irresH Committee were voiced by Hwami Gobindanand, left-wing Congressite and 
President of the All- India Political Workers’ licaguc. who was recently released 
from jail, in the course of a lengthy eonimunication to Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru. 
After denouncing the ’dictatorial habits and quack remedies applied by Mr. Gan- 
dhi by trusting to inner voice and undertaking fasts” the Swami emphatically 
protested agaiiif^t the introduction of the Harijan uplift questioo into the Congress 
programme. 

161k. Punjab Naujuwan Bharat Sahha The Punjab Provincial Naujawan Bharat 
Babha Conference was held to-day. Ilcsolutions were adopted inter alia 
urging the Government not to send any political prisoners to the Andamans, 
roiidemning the “repressive policy” of the Bengal Government, protesting against 
Bail-Koad Hill, appealing to the people not to charge any peasant and workers 
compound interest, and asking ]ieasants and workers to unite, condemning the 
**capitalism” of the Congress, exhorting young men not to marry before twenty- 
five and pressing for the release of all the political prisoners of the 1914-15 
Punjab ‘‘Conspira^'y” case. 

Central Sikh Z^oi/wr : Plea for Abolishing Communal Electorates x^^ThaX the 
only way to democratic Hwaraj is through the abolition of communal representa- 
tion in the various legislatures of the country” was the unanimous opinion 
expressed by the joint session of the Kbalsa Durbir and the Central 6ikh League, 
held at l^ahore. Another resolution recommended to the i^alsa Durbar to 
amngc for a referendum to focuss the atteution of the IThslaa on the mischievous 
character of the Communal Award. 

Conference of hulians Overseas The second eeesion of the Indians Overseas 
^nferenra was held at Ajmere, Mr. Chandkaran Sards, presiding. 
Manv delegates from Mauritius, Trinidad^ Africa, Pizi, etc., were present. Thfi 
Conference passed five resolutious. One of the resointioos declti^ &it Induuis 
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would alwftyB stand by the IndiaoB OferaeaB in their polltioa), religiooB and other 
BtmggleB. Another reaolntion nreed on the Qoternmcnt to Bafegnard the; inte- 
reBtB of the Indiane in Kenya and Booth Africa. 

IMi* Protut against Sir <9. Eoars's statement Re, Burma U. Chit Hlaiog, 
PreBident of one section of the Anti-Separationist Party, and also leader 
of that section in the Burma Legislature, sent a communication to 
the chairman and members of the Joint Sdeot Committee, London, condemning 
and protesting against the views expressed by the Secretary of State on the iasuo 
of the separation of Burma at this stage of the Committee’s proceedings and 
before the Committee had consulted the Indian delegates, particularly Burmese, 
and urmng in the name of justice, fatrplay and in the best interests of Burma, 
that a Burmese delegation be invited without delay to elicit their views on the 
issue of separation or Federation. 

21 at. U, P. Liberal Conference Presiding over the eighth session of the IT P. 
Liberal Conference, at Allahabad. Mr. A. r. Sen. in the course of his address, 
observed that there was no real self-government in the proposals of the White 
Paper. He appealed for united and concerted action. 

AlUIndia Muslim League An impassioned appeal for the protection of Ibo 
Muslim League not against the machinations of an external foe, but against 
internal dissensions and for acceptance of the Communal Award, a demand for 
adequate reprcHcotation of Muslims In the Federal Legislatures and in the public 
services and the introduction of suitable reforms in Baluchistan, forniM tho 
main feature of tho Presidential address of Mr. Abdul Axix, at the 23rd Besaion 
of the All-India Muslim League, which was held in the Howrah Town Hall, ' 
Calcutta. 

22nd. Mr, V. J, PateVs death Mr. V. J. Patel, cx^President of the Lcgislativo 
Assembly, died at a sanatorium near Geneva. Ho was conscious to Uie last 
and was conversing with friends, Messrs. Bubhas Chandra Bose, Lotewala, Bho- 
gilsl and Kathalal. Shortly before his death, Mr. Patel gave a parting message 
to the country in which ho stated that ho was praying for tho early attainment 
of India’s freedom. 

Dr, Tagore^s Tribute to Mr, Patel Dr. Rabindranath Tagore gave tho 
following tribute to tho late Mr. V. J. Patel : ''By the death of Vithaibhai Patel 
India has lost a most valiant fighter in the cause of her freedom. A selfless 
patriot, he most ungrudgingly gave of his best to tho cause of his country. 
Cruel death snatches him away at a time when his services were most sorely 
needed and it is all the more pitiable that he should breathe his last thouHands 
of miles away from bis beloved motherland. Together with the rest of India 
1 pay my homage to the memory of the departed leader.” 

Bombay Corporation adjourns As a mark of respect to the memory of Mr. 
V. J. Patel the Bombay Corporation adjourned on ,2oth October without tran- 
sacting business after passing condolence resolution moved by Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, recording the Corporation’s deep regret at tho passing of ''one of India’s 
able politicians, a great Parliamentariaot patriot and a respected national leader.” 

24tb. Four years* R, I, for Miss Jyotikana Dutta Miss Jyotikana Dutta, Fourth 
Year Class student of the Diocesan College, Calcutta, was sentenced to four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment by the Special Magistrate. Aliporc, on a charge 
of Qulicensed possession of arms and ammuoitioo. It was stated that on the com- 
plaint of another girl student who missed Rs. 12 from her room, the hostel 
authorities instituted a search in the course of which two revolvers, two pistols 
and 53 cartridges were found in her room. 

Daring Train Daeoity near Kurigram A daring armed train dacoity was 
committed near Kurigram. It was reported four youths, wearing masks, boarded a 
mnniag train between Kurigram and ^^raihat stations and at the point of a 
revolver and daggers snatched away Bs. 500 from the manager of a local Mar- 
wari firm. Before any hue and cry could be raised, the miscreants jumped down 
from the running train and began to run away. Tb^ were given a not chase 
♦by the fillagers, who succeeded in capturing two of them. They were 
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bmndit down to Earignm Uuuin. One viliuer received inja^ onnied by » 
Kfolfer shot. The money was recovered from a paddy field near by. Ezten- 
•ive house searches were being made in this coonectioo. 

2Sth. Communal Award condemned : Bengal Hindus^ Meetifio^ at Albert 

That the Communal Award was calculated to frustrate Indian National Unitv 
by creating communal jealousies and difierence was the verdict given by 
Hindus when they assembled in a well-represented meeting at Albert 

Hall under the presidency of Mr. B. C. Chatterjee. Both the President 
of the meeting and Bhai Paramananda, who in an exhaustive speech 

dwelt on the absurdity of the Communal Award and the White Paper, pointM 
out the unreasonableness of the Muslim demand for a statutory majority^ tn 
Bengal and the Punjab and weightago in provinces where they are in a minonty, 
while refusing the same to Hindus. The Poona Pact also oame^ in for 
severe condemnation. The meeting adopted the following resolution unanimously : 
^Ihis meeting of the Hindus of Bengal records its emphatic condemnation of 
the Communal Award, which, apart from the other great imperfections of the 
White Paper, is in itself a negation of self-government and is at the^ same time 
utterly unjust and unfair to the Hindus, based on no uniform principle what- 
ever and designed with the sole object of keeping the Hindus permanently 
in a position of political inferiority*'. 

2Sth. The Democratic Swa^^ajya Partu : — The Maharashtra Political Conference 
held in Bombay formed a party called the Democratic Swarajya Party. The 
members of this party should bo members of the Indian National Congress 

f rovided this condition will not be insisted upon unless and until the Emergency 
owers Act recently placed on the statute book banning the functioning of 
Congress bodies is repealed and the said bodies are rehabilitated in their l^al 
character. This party recognises direct action— -as distinguished from civil dis- 
obedience— >as a legitimate political weapon, and reserves the right to decide upon 
the time, occasion and motnods. This Party favours the capturing and making 
use of all constituted bodies from the village panchayat right up to the Federm 
and the , acceptance In the national interest of any public office and responsibility. 
The Party adopted an economic programme to solve agriculturists’ indebtedness 
and unom ploy men t. 

Agra IPowcn’s Conference The representatives of the All-India Women’s 
Conference held a conference at the residence of Mrs. Prakash Narayan Sapru, 
at Allahabad. The conference strongly advocated the urgent necessity of opening 
birth-control clinics under efficient medical advice. The conference ar|^ the 
improvement of the housing conditions of so-called untouchables, and the aboli- 
tion of the disabilities regarding inheritance and rights of women. The conference 
condemned the spirit of communalism and provincialism in the country. 

Daring Mail Fobherg at Hili Station About a do7.en armed dacoits attacked 
Hill station, on the Eastern Bengal Railway, in the small hours of the morning 
and. after wounding two mail peons and several passengers and coolies by firing 
a numbers of shots, escaped with the mails for Hill and Balurghat that l^d 
arrived by the Up Darjeeling Mail. The dacoits looked the station safe and took 
away the sale proceeds of the railway tickets, amounting to about Ks. 350. 


19th. ^ ^anwri FPomen’a Demand Resolutions condemning the dowry system and 
child marriages, urging tbs abolition of purdah, protesting against separate 
electorates, and Jemanding further, widening of women’s franchise were aoopted 
at the All-India Marwari Women s Conference held at Calcutta. The Oonferenoo 
aw urged the Government to take prompt and effective measures to prevent 
crime against women, and decided to remove uutouchability. 

•ft C^grees 8war<^ Party A meeting of Congressmen was held 

at the Congrm House Madras when members disoossed at great leugh 

situation in the country and finally formed the Congresa Bwara] 
country. The manifesto <« the Party 
of the party included a nation-wide 
j Communal Award, rdteration from 
Inousands of platforms India s demand lor Purna Swaraj, the pursuit ol thn 
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eoDfltnietiTe proicramme of the Indian National Oongroaa organtaatioo of 
IwuHuita and lodnatrial workers and promotion of communal harmony. 

SOtb. Dr, Pattahhi Sitarammayya arn/caced Dr. Pattabhi Sitarammyya, who 

^ K? WTWted for pickettinc a foreifj^o cloth shop at Masulipatam, was prodnm 
before the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, who sentenced him to three months’ 
impnsonment and Rs. 500 fine. 

3Iat^Pkoi Parmanand'9 eriimsm of the Communal Award Bhai Parmanand 
President of the Hindu Maha Babha, addressed a crowded meeting of Hindus 
at the Town Hall, Nagpur. The notion that the attainment of Swara] 
WM impossible in the absence of Hindu-Moslem unity, he said, was a 
delusion. The hard fact was that so long as Moslems looked to the British 
^vernment to secure their demands, it was impossible to attain such unity. 
He expressed the opinion that where Mr. Gandhi fathnl to achieve results des- 
pite repeated efibrts. no leader, however eminent, could hope to succeed. Pro- 
ceeding, Bhai Parmanand explained the implications of the Communal Award, 
which, he said, had done injustice to the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab. 
Bhai Parmanand concluded by saying that Hindus must organise, unite and 
agitate, with a view to getting the Award modified. 


NOVEMBER 1933 


2ad. Dewas State A/faira A Qovt. communique said : **With reference to the recent 
rumours regarding the afTairs of the Dewas State, (Senior Branch), it is under- 
stood that as the Maharaja has loft his State for Pondicherry, leaving it in a 
state of considerable financial embarrassment, and as it is not clear whether he 
has any intention of ultimately returning, the Government are taking stops to 
ascertain his intentions, so that the interests of His Highness’s Btatd aud subjects 
may be duly snfeguared.” 

Srd. Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act hrought into force '.—The Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Amendment Bill, which was passed by the Bengal Ijegislativo Oounoil at 
Augnst session received the assent of the Governor-General and was gazetted. The 
new Act came into operation from IGth November. Under the provisions of the 
Act, the Corporation was debarred from having in its employ persons convicted 
of ofi^ences against the State or other anti-Governmcnt activities, and from making 
grants to institutions where such persons were employed. It further introduced 
a system of surcharge and the disallowance of illegal expenditure. 

Sih* Kathiawar States' People's Conference The Kathiawar States’ People’s 
Oooference, held at Amreii, passed the following resolutions : The first resolu- 
tion mourned the death of Mr. Vitbalbhai Patel. The second resolution, which 
was passed unanimously, condemned the Federation scheme as outlined in tho 
White Paper, and reiterated the minimum demands of States’ peoples. The 
third resolntion demanded the termination of the Bikaner ’^Conspiracy” case. 
The fourth resolntion condemned the States’ Protection Bill, and appealed to 
the members of the Legislative Assembly to throw it out. 

7lh. Gandhi’s Hartjan Tmr i-^Qandhiji began his tour from to-day. He Tisited 
a village near Wardha where he addressed a public meeting. A puree was 
presented to him. He proceeded to Nagpur, the next day, where he was given 
a rousing reception andf purses were presented to him on behalf of the residents 
of Dhantoli, the Harijan Samaj and the Nagpur Municipal Employees’ Associa- 
tion, Addressing an audience of eight thousand people, at the town of Katol, 
Gandhiji said that he started on this Ali-India tour in order to remove the 
euree of untonchabiiity. He added that either uotouehability should go or ho 
slmnld perish io the attempt. 

8 
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8lb. Afi^an King a$ia$simted Nadir Bhab, King of Afghnnistan, was mnrdered 
bv a lanatical anpporter of the pro-Amanullah Charki family to which Golaiii 
Nabi, who waa executed laat year, beloved. The late King’s soo. Mahomed 
Zahir Shah, was proclaimed King. Ex-King Amanullah, when iDterriewed 
at his residence in Rome, stated that he was always ready to serve the 
country and prepared to return to Afghanistan if the Afghan people wan- 
ted him. 

9th. Mr, V, J, Patella Funeral The earthly remains of Mr. V. J. Patel 
reached Bombav. The coffin was lowered from the ship’s deck with the aid of a 
crane and carried from the wharf to the Q. T. Hospital and thence to the Asian 
Bnildings from which place the funeral procession started. Mrs. Baroiioi Naida, 
Mr. Kashibai Patel, Mr. Jamnadas Metha, Mr. Nariman, Mr. Breivi, Mr. 
Homiroan, Dr. Purushottam Patel and several others bad assembled there. The 
coffin ww placed on an open lorry. A big portrait of Mr. Vithalbhai was 
mounted on the hood over the driver’s scat. Nearly a thousand bareheaded 

volunteers marched silently. The procession halted in front of the Corporation 
bnildings when Dr. Javie, the Mayor, accompanied by the corporators, placed 
WMths on the coffin. Ihe body was taken to the Sonepur Cremation ground 
wbem nearly SIX lakhs of people assembled. The body was placed on the sandal- 
wood pyre. Mrs. Barojini Naidu delivered the funeral oration, followed by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Dayabhai Patel. Mr. Vallabhbhai’s son, set fire to 
tiie pyre. 


IWk. Safeguards for Anglo- Indiana meeting of the Joint SelectOom- 

mittw, Cvpl, Gidiiey, in a memorandum on behalf of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association, appealed for safe-guards for the Anglo-Indian 
community, rhe memorandum asked for economic protection for thirty years 
whether it asked for adequate representation In all Government departments. Dur- 
ing the thirty years priod, it asked that the number of posts they were occupyi- 
ng tc^day in the various services should not be reduced. Col. Gidney emphasii^ 
that they reduced specific protection in the Constitution Act. ^ ^ 

Government of India Communique, regarding the 
that wing to recklessness and lack of proper con- 

bad to worse. 

* IT- cr^it of fhc btate exhausted and, continues the com- 
driven to alienate permanently portions of his 
® commission of enquiry was 
to leave his State without making satisfac- 
low arrangements for conducting the administration. •The Government of 

iSw ‘th« compelled to call upon Hi. Hig- 

‘J*® dale specified, failing which, bum temporal? 
neccBBary must be Uken to meet the immediate situation^ A 

mr^ihrimmnli!i?°“*“? the Government of India were taking step, to 

adminiatraUve^^ needs of the State, eince His fli^CM the 
BlalMraja had not returned to the State within the time fixed. w® 

Condwniwfion of the Atahasabha Pandit JawiJiarlal 
meeting of Hindu Univereity students in BeMi^ 
Sd th^t h« i5® 1 .”^"* . «®t*«‘*®® of . the Hindu MahasabbT He 
was a imaII*^LrtioB.«"S«»5“" °/ J?*' opinion that the Hindu MahuMlSa 
fn^ia P*‘®‘®“dmg to speak on behalf of the Hindni ol 

lism 'the representing. “Under covet of eeeming natioDa. 

wwiit 1 .?^ ®P®“^- ooi only bidea the rankest and nar- 

«»." ff a? “» 01 a. 
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M nhj iia bh a waa aa earneat aboat winniDg Swaraj aa the OoDgreaa. fie added that the 
Fanmt ^Qid not point out even a single resolution passed by the Ajmer session 
of the Mahasabha which would justify his accusations against the Sabha. 

ISih. Starch of pedestriam in Chittagong Armed police and military pickets 
were posted at street crossings in Mtdnapore. for searching people of all 
sections, ages, and position, passing street crossings all over the town and paasra- 
gers from trains and steamers. Toe District Magistrate notided that the special 
precaution was undertaken on creditable information as a preventive against terrorist 
ontrf 4 [;es within the town and suburbs. The public wore warned that anybody 
stirring out between ten in the night and six in the morning must stop on a 
challenge by police or military officers. 

14th. Arrest of twenty youths at Myniensingh i-Twenty-four houses, belonging most- 
ly to Mymensingh, and twenty youths were taken into custody as the result of a 
roundup. The police and the military took part in the raids. Nothing incrimina- 
ting was reported to have been found, but eextaia literature was seized. 

ISih. Punjab Hindus' nrotest against Communal Award The Pnnjab Provincial 
Hindu Sabha cabled as follows to the 8ecretary» Joint Belect Committee, 
London : *'The Punjab Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly protests against the 
Communal Award which allots Hindus a lesser number ot seats in proportion 
to their strength in population, whilst maintaining separate electorates. This 
Is at variance with the recommendation of the 8imon Commission. The Luck- 
now pact, if maintained, regarding separate electorates, should not have been 
varied in respect of the number of seats.’* 

18th. Reserve Bank Revort Reports of the Joint Select Committee on the Reserve 
Bank and Imperial Bank Bills wore signed and several members handed over 
notes of dissent, the most important of which was one concerning the Btate Bank 
and the ratio question which was signed by nine members. Thelfollowing were the 
nine who signed the note on the ratio and State Bank : (1) Rai BahadurilUmsaran- 
das, (2) Mr. Husain Imam. <3) Rat Bahadur Mathraprasad Mehrotra, (4) Bardar 
Bant Singh, (5) Mr. B. Das, (6) Mr. Gayaprosad Singh, (7) Mr. Vidyasi^ar 
Pandya, (8) Mr. B. K. Basu aud (0) Mr. Nripendra Narain Bingha. Tho Ust 
mentioned two members signed with reservation on the ratio question. 


21st. 7 years’ R. L for alleged possession of dynamite sticks Jogendra Nath 
Banerjee was sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment under 
the Bengal Terrorist Outrages Suppression Act by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Calcutta, silting with special powers. Jogendranath’s two co-aocused were 
acquitted. Their rooms in Nimtolla Lane, North Calcutta, were searched 
on the 31st August and 177 sticks of dynamite, 32 sticks of gelignite, 188 
detonators, three coils of safety fuses and a large number of cartridges were 
discovered in a closed trunk. 

24th. Cemmunalism condemned Twenty-four prominent Congressmen of Lahore, 
including Doctor Satyapal, Lala Shamfal, Dr. Goplicband, Lala Dunichand and 
Mr. I^arnath Baigal, issued a statement stating inter alia **tbat all 
patriotic men and women, living in this province should now combine and oou- 
Bolidate their Nationalist forces in condemning the anti-ustional and reactionary 
activities of the Hindu Mahasabha, and other similar uniMtriotic organisations, 
including Muslim League, the Btkb League, and to give their wbolo-hearted 
support to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, our trusted leader, sod foremost and sincere 
Mtriot of the country, io his justified attacks oo the Mahasabha, the Muslim 
Conference and all other such communal organisations.” 

Police Raid in Benares :^The police raided a house in Durgsknnd, in Benares, 
and arrested Bitsnsth Dey, alleged revolutionary absconder, with four others. A 
reward of Rs. 2000 hsd been offered for D^’s arrest. The names of arrested 
pmons were Reshoprassd Bhsrma of Bihar, Keshav Chakravarty of Bengal, Pro- 
phuliakumar Chalmivarty of Benares and Bwami Raramdevaji of Amritsar. 
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2M. Muilim League eeeeion at Delhi :-^The twenty-third annnal sestion of the 
Mueliffl Lca/e^e met at new Delhi under the prcaidenUhip of Khan Bahadur 
Hafiz Hidayat Unaaaio, of Cawnpore. The President, in the coarse of his 
address, pleaded for rallying together of Maslims of all shades of opinion 
under itie banner of the League. He deplored the attempts to sonm 
the Communal Award. Ho criticised the sweepioe nature of the safeguardSi 
contained in the White Paper. Bceolutions were passea condemning the attempts 
to alter the Communal Award, urging that in the matter of appointment of 
Ministers religious minorities should be giren adequate repiescntation and pro- 
testing against the British policy in Palestine. Another resolution reiterated 
the Moslem demand regarding representation in the legislatures and Fundamental 
Bights. Beservation of one- third of the posts in the Services for Moslems was also 
urged. The next resolution opposed weightage to Indian States in the Federa- 
tion as it was likely to upset the communal balance. 

26th* Separate eleetoratea in Bengal condemned In view of the controversy 
raised over the question of the Communal Award throughout India, particularly 
in Bengal, the Bengal Presidency Muslim League issued a long statement 
to the Press, in the course of which, after recalling its own views regarding the 
unacceptabiiity of the White Paper it condcmniHl the protagonists of separate 
dectoratcB in Bengal, who by accepting the White Paper were trying their level 
Mt, in co-operation with the bureaucracy in India aud London, to sell the birth- 
right of Muslims and non-Muslims for a mess of pottage for another decade 
at least.*' 


^^fh* I^ndit JawaharlaVa plea for national outlook : — Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
u k statement on Hindu and Muslim communalisro, in the course of 
which he held that still the activities of the Hindu communal organisations 
u® **k I ® Mans Babha were anti-national and reactionary. The Pandit said 
that he felt convinced that nationalism could only come out of the ideological 
fusion of Hindu, Muslim, Bikh and other groups in India, by which he meant 
a oomraoo national outlook, which he believed would come from below, not from 
above, for among those above there were some much too interest^ in British 
dominstton and who hope to preserve their special privileges. 


the A. /, C7. C . A meeting of prominent Congressmen 
of Bind, Dr. Choitram presiding discussed the present political situation in 
the country. After four hours* discussion the meeting passed, by 17 votes to 8, 
a resolution expressing the opinion that, under the conditions existing at the 
prcaoiit moment, it would be most difficult to continue individual civH disobe- 
dicn^ or revive mass civil disobedience in Bind. The meeting unanimously 
passed a resolution expressing the opinion that, in view of the fact that disseu- 
saion was so rife ui the Congress ranks, it was high time a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee should be called with a view to diacussing the present 
political aituatton lu order to revive political life in the country and bring about 
a unity in Congress ranks. ® -wu. 

5' live bombs Harendra Kumar Banerjce, his brother 

Biniudra Kumar ^nerjee and Bhabranjan Mnkherjee were aentraced to seven 

Terrorist OurnM^si” 
•*y the Chief Presidency Magistrate. Calcutta, sitting wiC speeial 

P«»*f*«on o* four lire bombs, and plent for'^r 
maniifaeture in a house in Gray Street. 


SM. ParmajMud on the Commuttal queetion .‘->Bhai Parmanand. ezolain- 

Muslim unltv, said : “When we eee ^ all 

h..!n‘,r .5. ' J *• ’Tork on the basie of unifying themselves and, t h^ . 

*****•> * 1 ?®**“* **^"**“* round the other com* 

5? •*® !**’’* *® *r®*'" • spirit among 

S^hK gwfutis K'L the name, li 

Uor«r»or*s Bevieic i SL Andrewe Dau Difwtsr Sueeda *— fiuMkiiiw 
the St. Andrewe Day Dinner, Bie Eaoellency tiM O^or i 
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re? lew of position of Bennl for the pstt year, with apeeial referenoe to 
teiTonsm and economic diatresB. Aa to terrorism, fiia Excellency wae of the 
ojMDiqn that the sitnation '^to-day aa compared with a year ago ahowa a dia- 
iiDct improrement.” /^Experience shows, he said, “that the law may still hare 
to be strengthened in certain respeeta. That matter is in hand. Terrorism, 
said he, represented "a desperate eflort" to advance the supposed interests of the 
Hindu community. The reason for this, in the opinion of His Excellenoy, lay 
in the gloomy outlook before the cd nested Hindu youth. To eradicate the evil 
an immediate economic readjustment was necessary, together with a steady 
pressure against the terrorists. The task of readjustment, said His Excelleney, 
was not one for Government alone— the best elements in the community must 
be harnessed to it. He outlined some suggestions for the reorganisation of the 
rural economy and concluded by saying that if sympathy land oo-operation were 
revived for the people. “1 can promise that money will be found'* for working 
them out. 


DECEMBER 1933 

2nd. Police Searehes in Calcutta The Special Branch of the Calcutta Police 
searched several places in the City. Four persons were arrested. The searches, 
it was understood, were in connection with the terrorist activities. 

4th. Communaliem condemned To discuss the situation arising out of the 
Jawaharlal— Mahasabha controversy, a public meeting was hcTd at Calcutta. 
Acharya Ray presiding. The president declared that it was not the proper time 
for rousing communal passions and he emphasised the need for inter-communal 
amity. Rnolutions were passed deploring the activities of certain communal 
organisations, both Moslem and Hindu and urging upon those communal orga- 
nisations to confine themselves to the work of social reform. 

6tb. Record of the Select Committee The British Indian memorandum of lOth 
November and Sir T. B. Bapru’s memorandum of 27tb July were included in 
the voluminous "Record of the Select Committee” issued containing the memo- 
randa submitted by the del^ates. The British Indian memorandum suggests 
modifications of the White Paper with a view to satisfy moderate opinion in 
India, and ensuring that the reserved powers are so framed and exercised as not 
to prejudice India's advance to full responsibility. Sir T. B. Sapru explains his 
entire position in relation to the White Paper and names five essentials to 
meet the situation, namely (1) Central responsibility with safeguards necessary 
in India's interests for the transitional period ; (2) Provincial Autonomy on 
similar terms ; (3) Reserve subjects controlled by the Governor-General only 
for the period of transition, which should not be long or indefinite; (4) the 
adoption of a definite policy to facilitate the early transfer of the reserved depart- 
ments ; (5) a Statutory declaration of India's constitutional position to the 
British Commonwealth. Sir T. B. Bspru's memorandum (which incorporates a 
note on commercial discrimination by Mr. Jayakar) is supported by Mr, Jayakar, 
Mr. A Rangsswami Iyengar, and Mr, Joshi. The States are represented in the 
memoranda ny Sir A. Hydari and Sir M. Mehta. 

Ail Parties Conference A further step in the direction of* calling an all 
parties conference with a view to organising and consolidating public opinion In 
order to get the White Paper proposals substantially modified and devising ways 
and means to end the present political stalemate in the country was taken to-day 
when the Council of the Bombay Presidency Association under the presidency 
of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad discussed at coosiderable length the details of the 
programme for such a conference. Aftmr an exchange of views it was decided 
that a pxelioiinaiy contoence of r^resentatiTe leadm of the city and province 
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i^nld be celled on December 20 prior to calling the All-Partiea Ctonferenoe. 
Accordingly inritatione were being sent ont to about fifty leading men of the 
citv and province. Meanwhile the Bombay PreaidencT ABBoeiation'a move to 
call an A 11- Parties Conference met with eonaiderable encouragement and wel- 
^med as a right step by aevcral leading men. Mr. H. K. Hales* OoneerraUre 
Member of the Britiah Parliament who was at present in India Intimated that be 
welcomed the move on the part of the Bombay Presidency Association, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that he himself was working to call an All-Parties Con- 
fiTcn^ early in January next with a view to ascertaining the unanimous opinion 
of the country on the White Paper scheme of Reforms before he sailed for 
England so that he could place the unanimous verdict of India before the Eng- 
Ijsh public on bis return home. 


A4n;oA Conspiracy Case jiuigment a trial lasting for over 

tnree years the curtain waa rung down on the Punjab Conspiracy Case 
when judgment waa pronounced by the Special Tribunal sentencing to 

death Amrik Singh and Gulap Singh and Jangirlal, Rupchand and Kunoanlal 
to transportation for life and awarding imprisonment ranging from two to seven 
years to eleven of the accused and acquitting Jaiprakash, Dharamvir, Dyanathrai. 
mnailal and B< wa Ilam. In the supplementary case Sukhdevraj waa sentenced 
to three years' rigorous. Ihat they' had formed an organisation called the 
lliiKJusthan llepublican Army the objects of which were to improve the 
conditions of Indians by resort to violence was one of the allegations against 
the accused. In furtherance of their objects they were alleged to have entered 
into a conspiracy in U»26 and bombs were prepared and arms secured. The 
first overt act of the accused was an attempt to blow up Lord Irwin's apecial 
tram in December 1929 when bombs were ouried under the railway line seven 
miles from Delhi on the Muttra side and were connected by electric wire. It 
was further allcgcKi that the accused had planned to rescue Phagat Singh and 
oiners associate I with him while they were being conveyed to jail by the use of 
a stupeying gus but the plan could not be carried out as the gas could not be 
prepared in time. The accused also attempted to commit dacoities in the 
Militai^ Acccuiits Office at Rawalpindi and the l^ilway Octroi Office and bomba 
aimuljaneously in six Punjab Towns on June 19 1930 resulting in 
ine death of a police officer and injuric'i to another. This was alleged to be 
their last overt art. 


Muslim Conference I’-’Tbo All- Parties Muslim Conference was 
held at Lucknow under the presidentship of the Raja of Salempur. The 
Louforenee was supporlod by seven Muslim* organisations. Among those present 
were Mmn AIkIuI Aziz. Dr. Syed Mahmud. Moulana Shaiikat Ali, Mr. Chau- 
dmiry Kaliquzaman, Nawab Ismail Khan. Mr. Maswood Ahmed, Mr. T. A. K. 
hnerwani and Mr. Mobd. Husain. The ^ja of Salempur, in the course of hia 
address, said that by creating a liody composed of representatives of all 
important Muslim organisations they were on the way to bridge the gulf 
existing betwetm the Muslim organ ieatioii. Resolutions were passed appealing to 
an well-wishers of the country to oppose all separatist activities of every com- 
munity which arc calculated to widen the gulf between the communities ; that 
P***^*^** represented in the conference should work for the unity of the 
Moslems and foster better relations with other communities 
Muslim masm to take their full share in the fight for freedom ; 
end to establish a board of thirty members to give effect to the resolutions. 


n PasMd The Assembly ptssed the Indian Reserve Bank 

tiili to-day. Mauy non-official members congratulated Sir George Schuster on his 
of the Bill. Winding up the debate. Sir George Sehuster said 
*• House would greatly enhance its crvStt and help the 

support of opinion in England on 
dej^nded. He added that the measure was a moat praotieal step 
taken towards grant of fiscal autonomy to India. ^ 
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24lii« All-Jndia National Dradsi Union Federation The All-India National Tradca 
UhtOD Federation held ite first session in the Servants of India Society Hall, Bombay, 
Mr. Mrioal Kanti Bose presiding. Mr. Jamandas Mehta, Chairman of the R^ 
oeption Committee, in his welcome address, said that their aim was to ameliorate 
the hard lot of labooring classes and achieve the eventnal establishment of a 
Socialist State in India. He warned the workers aealnst the ir^ which a sec- 
tion of the Commnnists were laying for them in tne name of Trade Unionism. 
The President, in the coarse of his address, urged the need for concrete work 
and not abstract theories. Speaking of the White Paper, ho said that the 
whole scheme was so devised as to produce a double roller, capitalism and 
communalism to crush socialism and nationalism. He pleads for real 

Trade Union spirit among the workers and proper organisation. The oonferenoo 
then considered the resolutions. Resolutions expressing gratification at the re- 
establishment of unity in the Trade Union movement in India, and the readiness 
to co-operate with the Labour movement in other countries were passed. Another 
resolution afiSrmed the Federation's faith in unadulterated democracy. The 
Government of India was urged to release all Meerut prisouers and to impleuient 
all the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. The last resolution expres- 
sed dissatisfaction at the White Paper proposals and instructed the Working 
Committee to frame amendments as soon as the Joint Committee report was 
published. 


26th. The Liberal Federation^ Seaeion The fifteenth annual session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India was held at Madras, Mr. J. N. Basu, Calcutta, presid- 
ing. In the absence, due to illness, of the'Rt. Hon. V. 8. Brinivasa Sastri. Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. Sir P. 8. Bivaswami Aiyar welcomed the delegates and 
visitors. He said that the White Paper proposals were of a most discouraging 
character but ho hoped that representations by all parties in India might possi- 
bly induce Britain to modify and, if possible, liberalise the proposals. Air. Basu 
characterised the White Pa{^r as a strange combination of centralised autho- 
rity and of responsibility, weighted with brakes of various descriptions. Ho said 
that it was certainly not anvwhere near Dominion Btatus. He then examined the 
various proposals and added that they were aggressively reactionary. Ho appealed 
for the discontinuance of the repressive measures to create an atmosphere of 
good-will. Concluding, ho appealed for unity. Then resolutions wore passed 
supporting swadeshi. condemning terrorism and protesting against Government’s 
repressive poliev. The conference strongly condemned the demand of the Euro- 
pean settlers of Kenya and urged that the doctrine of paramountcy of native 
interpsts should not be departed from, and assured support to Indians in South 
Africa in their joint demands for their elementary rights. The Liberal Federation 
accorded its support to the movement for the removm of untouchability and the 
uplift of the classes concerned. The Federation was emphatically of opinion that 
the White Paper proposals were not calculated to establish any real responsible 
government in India and that the Secretary of State's declaration in the House 
of Commons that Dominion status in neither the next but one violated the solemn 
pledges given with the sanction of the British Cabinet. It was also resolved that 
no B^eme of reforms could meet India’s reouirements or satisfy Indian national 
aspirations which did not confer the full power and status of a dominion on 
India within a short period fixed by statute. 

All-India Medical Conference The All-India Medical Conference held its 
tenth annual session in Bombay under the presidentship of Dr. M. 
A. Ansari, Dr. Deshmukh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
address, observed that the Indian Medical Council Bill was passed in a hurry 
by an Assembly ignorant of medical matters. Regarding the Indian Medi- 
cal Service, he said : ^’It is a very old service ; but here is another institution 
with a senile outlook which refuses to acknowledge the birthright of modern 
medical India.” Dr. Ansari, delivering the presidential address^ deplored the 
indifference of the Government in reg^d to the medical problems in India. The 
need for medical research was obvious but the attention paid to it left every- 
thing to be desired. Regarding the Indian Medical Service, he said that the 
civil side of the service as a military reserve was unduly oostly, quite insuffi- 
cient lor war purposes and alt(^;ether superfluous u a milutry reserve. Dr, 
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AniArf pletded lor the lue of fndiffeooas drags tad iastraoioett tft lattt by 
the iodependent members of the medicsT profession. He tppetled for mi'^siootry 
spirit in yoang men sod women so that the safferings of the ]mple might be 
brought under control. Then several resolations touching the medical pro- 
fession were adopted. The eonferenoe urged the necessity for a scheme of 
National Health Insurance. The conference condemned the Indian Medical Act, 
urged that no members of I. H. 8., a purely military serrice, should^ be em- 
ployed on the civil aide, and urged that open competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Indian Medical Service should be resumed only in India. 


27ih« AlUlndia Women*s Conference About two hundred delegates from all parts 
of India attended the eighth session of the All-India Women’s Conference held 
at the Town Hall. Calcutta, under the presidency of Lady Abdul Qadir of 
Lahore, H. H. the Msharani Sucharu Devi of Maynrbhanj was the chairwoman 
of the Reception Committee. Among others, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sir Hassan 
Suhrawardy and Professor Radhakrishnan addressed the gathering. Several 
resolutions were adopted touching, educational, social and labour problems. The 
resolution on franchise reiterated the demand made before tne Joint Select 
Committee. The Conference also adopted resolutions on removal of untouch- 
ability, abolition of capital punishment and rural reconstruction. The resolution 
on birth control aroused much discussion and was adopted by a large majority. 
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L The Unionist Council Meeting 
WhQst Oandhiji was slowly oomiog^ round the perilous corner to 
which he had brought himself by his recent ordeal of self^mortifioation, 
and arrangements were proceeding apace for holding an informal con- 
ference of Congressmen at Poona to take correct bearings of the Conspreta 
position and cl^k out its future course, the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee were, as they had been for some time before# sitting in 
judgment over what in India was by many r^e:arded as a piece of 
constitutional jugglery, and, in England, was by some regarded as an 
act of *betrayal^ or ‘8urrender^ The White Paper appeared to have but 
few ardent champions here or in Great Britain. Even its sponsors did 
not look like meaning that they would stick to their guns should they 
find themseives out-manoeuvred by their own die-hard flank. It is true 
that at a recent meeting of the Central Council of tibe National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations, the Churchill party had been 
utterly routed, and Mr. Baldwtn^s phenomenal triumph on the occasion 
was l^led with some •little flutter of elation in quarters where the 
dying embers of the hope that some tangible good would yet come out 
of the labours of the R. T. C. had not been quite dead. The defeat 
of the Die-hards at a meeting of their own party was held by some to 
be^ a factor of special significance as it showed that the policy and 
principle of the White Paper were in a ‘*no dangeri' zone, and that 
whatever were the chances of the safeguards in the proposed constitution 
being more jealously guarded and the concessions being more liberally 
curtailed, the chances were ninetynine to one that the R.T.C. issue wrap- 
ped in the White Paper would not, after so much ado, prove a still-born 
Indian ^constitution’. While some could hear it mewling in the nurse’s 
arms, others hoped or feared that it might live for good or for evil. 
Since the great Conservative Party was committed to tiie policy of the 
White Paper, it was not thought likely that it would prove quite blank 
a paper, Aough it was not apparent to many that it would not, all 
the same, prove a paper dyed with a colour that swallowed and 
absorbed all the rays of the sun but did not emit and reflect any. 

II. Rout op Churchilutes 

The rout of the Churchill Party at the said meeting was supposed 
to be the more significant as it had been preceded by a 
raging and tearing campaign by the India Defence League and a sec* 
tion of the British Press to cloud and befog the Indian issue, and 
stampede into a panicky, senseless hostility not only the **temper- 
amentally nervous” Conservative Party but also the great mass of 
sane and sober British public whose ignorance of actual Indian 
conditions remained, and still remidns, abysmal, and apathy to Indian 
aspirations colossaL One or two quotations from the Evening liewe 
(r^;xroduced in the Leader of Allahabad of Jnly 2) would throw a more 

4 
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lurid light on the stage than any distant flings of observatloBS from 
here eonid be expected to do. 

^Coo86rvativ6 ABsociatiooB everywhere have denoimoed the 
OoTeramOnt’s policy of scuttling from India. To this groiring 
volume of protest the India Defence League will bring reinforcements 
that even Mr. Baldwin, accustomed to having mugwump Conservative 
Members of Parliament eating out of his handt will find it difficult to 
resist.*' Then again— “So the affair moves on, but it will need every 
voice of protest in the country to turn the Government from the panicky 
purpose of scuttling from India at the bidding of the Congress Brahmin 
and the point of the terrorist gun." 

IIL "The Congbess Brahmin" 

As a piece of newspaper slang-mongering this would be hard to 
beat Ibe Conservative Party, much less the British public, was not, 
however, taken in by this prodigious phantasma of ill-mannered slang 
and gross misrepresentation. They had sufficient sense and discernment 
to take a less absurdly incorrect measure both of the "Congress Brahmin" 
and of the "point of the terrorist gun". They knew, though without 
fully grasping what they know, that the Congress, even when 
apparently defeated, was still a factor in the Indian ensemble of 
conditions which counted more than any other single factor or even 
perhaps the sum of all other factors ; and that Uie terrorist’s gun, 
though making some damage to the plaster of the said walls of the 
British fortifications in India and causing much annoyance and more 
anxiety than the situation demanded, was not belicv^ either by the 
Government or by the general run of the Indian people as by itself 
able to make actual broaches in the stronghold of British supremacy in 
India. It has been said that the battle of Waterloo was won on the 
play grounds of Eton. Even more truly can it be said that British 
authority and prestige in India were established not on the battle fiel^ 
of Plassey or elsewhere, but in tlie British Courts of Justice, and, 

B merally, in the sphere of British civil administration in India. If the 
ritish Empire should be here lost, it would be lost not where the 
terrorist bomb-thrower and gunman has been operating, but in spheres 
of relationships between the rulers and the ruled that are quite civil 
and normal. The Non-cooperation and the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ments launched by the Congress were conceived by its leaders as 
fundamentally subversive of those relationships, and Government were 
not mistaken in their appreciation of, and reaction to, them as such. 
If those movements had succeeded, those relationships should most 
assuredly have ended. The Congress mandate which Gandhiji had 
carri^ to R. T. C. was, in fact; the death warrant to the British 
Empire as now existing in India. The Dominion statusi the transition 
period; etc. were not meant to cfifectively prolong its life. Hut Emfdre 
was simply asked to choose the manner of its omA. If complete In- 
dependence or Puma Swaraj meant its electrocution, did not ^minion 
Status mean its mummification after death ? It was no wonder, tiuxe- 
foi^ t^t the British element in the R. T, C. declined ^e honour of 
endorsmg and signing its death warrant The Empire had released its 
hold on a near neighbour just on tiie west <rf its imperial isles. It was 
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exfieoted that Omt Britun and the FVee State of Breland wonid in 
fotnie march hand in hand on the high road of common imperial dea> 
tiny. ^ Bnt no. The Ireland of Do Valera would not be yoked tcmtiier 
wi& its ez-master in an imperial team. Hie whip hand of the welah 
wiaard had been the hand that had drawn up and aiftned the Iriah 
Treaty. Can a whip hand be thought of again when Ireland ia in her 
iweaent mood to tear up that 'scrap of paper* and cast it away f 

IV. The Logical Chain of EH'ests 
The Die-hards were clear-sighted enough in so far as they looked at 
tills side of the logical chain of political events in India. To accede to 
the Congress demand is certainly to make an end of the business of 
governing India as a dependent part of the British Empire. It is to 
dose down and retire. They were right so far. But their sight was not 
cl^ enough with regard to two other vital aspects of the situation. 
First, they did not look at the other side of the same logical chain of 
political events in India. Those events, unless controlled, would lead to 
the Empire losing its most vital member — its dependency. This seems 
to be logically inevitable. But the question is — How best to control 
those events ? There are kinds of control. By a certain kind of control, 
the Empire lost America. It also lost Ireland by the same kind of 
control. Should it be well advised to persevere in the use of the name 
kind and method of control in the case of India t By other kinds and 
methods of control. India may, it is true, also 'get out of control’ 
some day. 

V. "Gettino Oirr of Control” 

Bnt this “getting out of control” is a probability that has to be 
reviewed with respect to more than one frame of reference. We may 
consider it first as a probable future event. Here we ask ourselves the 
question : What will be the future relationship of India to the Empire ? 
But we may also consider it as an ethical order, and' ask ourselves : 
'What should be the future or even present relationship of India to the 
Empire ? The two questions are stated separately, but, in actual prao* 
tice, they must be taken and answered together. The fact of that 
relationship is not like a purely physical .fact which lies beyond the 
sphere of our influence or interference, e. g., an event in the distant 
nebulae. The relationship between India and the Empire has been, is, 
and will be determined by several factors of which the wills and actions 
of the partners concerned have been, are, and will be not the least 
important. It is a partnership that has been entered into and maintain- 
ed and from time to time modified by the voluntary acts — both of 
commission and omission, sometimes right, sometimes wrong — on the part 
of the partners involved. Both Great Britain and India have been and 
are responsible for their connection and partnership. They will be res” 
ponnble for any future readjustment of tiicir relationship also. So far 
tiie character of that relationship has mainly been that between a ruling 
race and a dependency. That character has been determined by its own 

E oper and adequate assemblage of conditions. Our own wills and action 
ve been in tiwt assemblage. Ibe faith that the British connection 
has bera *a dispensation of Proiddence’ or othwwise, is an attitude of mind 
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tliat nmy valid or othorwiae, bat, in any case, it does not apset the 
simple positton above stated : Great Britain and India have, for a snb* 
staotial parti willed and worked themselves into their partnership. Ajid 
if that be clear, it is clear also that the fact of the relationship^ beiii|E 
to some extent a fact of joint volition and conduct, is also an ethicm 
fact involving responsibility and merit. So the two questions are in this 
Nay interdependent 

VL The Two Questions 

Yet for convenience, one may consider them apart. Now, as regards 
the first viz., What the future relationship will be, the answer will be ob- 
viously diflercnt in different situations or sets of conditions. First Great 
Britain may continue to ‘govern" as she has been governing. S^ondly, 
we may abdicate" and “get out". Thirdly, perceiving — ^as the Manthester 
Guardian once wanted the ruling race to perceive — that both these — 
govwning or getting out — are ‘cowardly aitcrnative8\ she may essay to 
teach India how to govern herself. Leaving aside this last for the 
moment we may confine ourselves to the first two. 

VII. Can AND Should 


Suppose Britain decides to continue to govern as she has been 
governing. Here we must face two questions : Can she continue to 
upvem ? And should she continue to govern ? Is it a “cowardly 
alternative to do so ? As regards these two, British statesmen are not 
unanimous in their answer. There seems to be a sharp cleavage of 
Mief and opinion even within the ranks of the great Conservative 
Party itself. The meeting of the Central Council to which we alluded 
was itself an evidence of the cleavage. Mr. Baldwin, apparently, did 
not believe it would 1^ possible to hold India as a Dependency witoout 
making ^me concessions to the Indiau demand for self-government. He, 
•PP**J®tly, took a correcter measure both of the ‘Congress BnAmin^ 
and the terrorist gunman. In view of that ampler measure — of the actual 
exteimity and depth of Indian discontent — continue to govern' would 
thought be either a practical or a moral proposition. Mr. 
Baldwin made this perfectly plain in his speeches inside the Parliament 
or outsid^ The day when India will learn to govern herself will be the 

B ou^t day for India — so said some British statesmen in the past. 

r. Baldwin appeared to think that that day was coming. The terro- 
rist gunman might be safely removed from the scene of his action, and 
ev^ ignoi^ But the appearance of the "Congress Brahmin' showed 
that the ^^Qt of that day could not be long deferred. Mr Baldwin 
A himself to believe witii the Diehard members of his own 
party ^t the teemng masses and the great body of the intelligentria 
In India ^re now, and would in future remain, mainly with the Burea- 
the Congress Brahmin. Even it were possible to 
told Mia by toe sword, such ahold would not be, in view of the 
state of m^tal alienation necessarily produced and more a^ m<m 

honour and profit to Great ftitain. It would 
9?** Britain to keep her hold on India in 
he in the interest of India to be no 
^ *he tfabd altemativwHiiat fa, 

l*»doally tranefeixing power and reeponaibaitjr. 
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Vin. The Alternatives 

As regards the alternative of 'getting outi, all British fNurties wm 
practically agreed. That was not to be £ongfat of. It would be neitner 
in Britain’s faiterest nor in India’s so to ^ out ^B^ the nartnen 
would stand to lose by such an abrupt ending of their “oontractr. And 
it may be observed in this oonneotion that barring a few ultra 
Etxtremist groups, even Indians— those who are politically-minded — did 
not and do not want the Britishers to clear ont bag_ and baggage to 
usher forthwith the Indian millennium. The Congress did not ask them 
to leave. They were asked to stay, not of course to govern as now, 
but to assist India in her difficult task of self-government l^ey wen 
asked to pool their intensts with the interests of India, and join th^ 
shoulders with those of the Indians in the titanic task of Indian politi- 
cal, economic and social uplift. They would, for instance,^ continue to 
help the Army Administration in India without as now» being the sole 
masters of the Army policy and finance. Now, this would mean of 
course ceasing to ‘govern’, but it would not certainly mean “getting out’^. 

IX. The Third Alternative 

The Die-hand Wing could not yet think of the alternative. 

Or if it did, it did so by going back!to the Simon Commission proposals, 
if not to other even less progressive schemes of advance. The premises 
upon which they would base their conclusions were not those upon 
which Labourites or even ^e “orthodox” followers of Mr. Baldwin would, 
apparently, base theirs. They did not accept the position that the 
Congress Brahmin truly represented the interests of the “teeming masses” 
or even of the Indian intelligentsia. They did not think that those 
interests would be safer in the hands of the Congress Brahmin than in 
those of the present benevolent, paternal British Government. And 
they did not believe that any liberal reforms hastily grant^ would prove 
a solvent to the many existing formidable tangles and difficulties of the 
Indian problem. On the contrary, the strong and just rule of Brit^ 
was just the factor required to keep things smoothly and overly going 
in India. To eliminate that factor was to plunge her into chaos. 
It would be betraying a “trust”. 

X. The Key -Idea op Die-hardism 

This was_ the avowed key-idea behind all the Die-hard agitation in 
Elngland jq^ainst the White Paper. This also was the of the Die- 
hard testimony before the Joint Parliamentaiy Select Committee. One 
may assume that there were many in the ranks of the Die-hards who 
hon^y held and cherished that key-idea. Others were pe^aps merely 
playing to the gallery. Perhaps thdr motive was not quite so 
tnmsoendentally altruistic. Possibly they were thinking more about 
what Britain stood to lose than what India mqsht stand to lose by the 
severance el the imperial connection. But let ns not here psycho- 
analyse our “wituesses”. Let ns admit the bonafidea of the “trusteeship” 
oomidex witiiout question. But the question was and still remdns — 
Were the Die-hard premises valid ? Are they valid now ? Were not 
those pcemises carved ont of a mass of oonhised, narrow, out-of-date 
pcditical thinkiog or lack of thii^iDg in regsid to the aotaal oouditioos 
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Tand probleniB of the India of to-day ? And if that were so^ were we 
not fitiil faced with the two qaestioD 8 ’*-<}oald Indian GoTemmeot 
continue an it was without makinir eocceseful adaptations to tiie changed 
conditions ? And was it right to so cootinne ? 

XL Prehises And Conclusions 

If those premises had been held, and therefore, those conclusions had 
been drawn half a century back, there would have been many amongst 
imlitical thinkers in India who might have felt half-dbposed to coocMe 
Mose premises and grant those conclusiona Then, it was generally felt 
(and none felt it more honestly and whole-heartedly than the teeming 
Indian masses), ihat there was a solid foundation in actual conditions 
totb for the Indian wardship and the British guardianship complex. The 
(^ild Congress of linlf a dozen grasshoppers^ in the early eighties of 
the last century found itself virtually imbued with that complex. But 
neither India nor Great Britain nor the world at large l^ve remained 
stationary during these fifty years. History has everywhere moved with 
rapid giant strides. Almost every nation of the East or West has long 
out^own and cast away the short clothes of political childhood and 
biDken loose from the leading strings of every kind of national tutelage, 
l^en India has moved. Lord Morley^s 'fur coat^ may not still be suit- 
11. neither can she now be forced into her discarded short 

be trusted to manage her own 
affairs. She now feels that she can take care of her own classes and 
masses.^ She may not yet be undisputodly right to feel as she now feels. 
But neither can she be undisputedly wrong. And it is futile to pretend 
that what she now feels is felt only by the Congress Brahmin, or by 
the terrorist bomb-thrower, or by the In<Uan Moscow agent. That feel- 
ing is not confined to a 'microscopic minority.' More and more directly 
and^ actively her classes and her masses are also coming to share that 
feeling. The late Non-Cooperation and CSvil Disobedience Movements 
failed in a sense which everybody knows and understands, but they also 
succeeded in a sense which not many unmistakably understood. They 
provoked an unprecedentedly wide-scale mass response not only in feel- 
ing but in the shape of active participation. Whether the methods 
employed were right or wrong, it could not be gainsaid that the Indian 
masses were considerably interested in the nature, progress and fate of 
those operations. It was precisely because they were so interested that 
those Movements could assume such admittedly vast and serious propor- 
tions. Precisely on that account also were they admittedly matters of 
KMt concern ^ to _ those who had Law and Order ami respect Consti- 
tutional Authority in their keeping. And Government reaction thereto 
was not only unusual in its greatness and firmnessi but alao. unusual On 
so far as it had to invoke emeigency powrne) in the mode of its oon> 
ecptiou and expression. 

XII. Die-habd Pb£mises Behikd Tdie 

Indian premisea of Die-hardism are behind time by at leaat 
half a century. And so must be He Indian condonons. It ehows 
good sight when it looks at the logical eba i" of Tiwtian politi^ 
events as viewed from one positioD. But it ahowa a ai| ^t both 
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Uomd and diitorted when it looks «l it £roni snodier. It seems to 
be aCBioted with a oorioos myopia with stranse spells of la<dd, distant 
vision. India, tiioug^ no longer a child, b stul in her short clothes of 
diildhood. The White Paper, it fears, is going to pnt her into amplw 
garmenta larger than her aotnal self, bnt which she will soon outgrow. 
A fntnre Blue Paper will then have to order stOl ampler clothes for 
her. Bnt these lUso will not suit her then, or for long. The time 
will soon arrive when she will decline to have her garmento thus 
ordered and fitted or mbfitted out by another. She will insist on 
makiog her own clothes as best she likes. And if we allow her to 
have her own way in this, we shall soon discover that we cannot stop 
hw in thb or any other. In other words, she will get out of our hands. 
In plainer words, if responsibility be granted her to^ay to some 
extent, we must find ourselves prepared to grant it to>morrow to the 
fullest extent in the lopcal sequence of developmenb. We shall not 
be masters of the time-table. We must find ourselves soon prepared 
— sooner than one would be happy to imagine— to take our bands off the 
Indbn business. ‘Tf responsibility be real, the safeguards must be more 
or less sham ; and if the safeguards be real, responsibility must be to 
that extent sham.”— Thu showed remariubly clear, long sight Real 
responsibility and real safeguards do not go together. 

But agnin, two questions remained— Is the White Paper really a 
sdieme for achieving the impossible — wedding real responsibility to 
real safeguard ? Are not the safeguards alone in single blessedness 
real in the scheme? Then, a profounder question — You do not propose 
to rid India of her short clothes. Or if you do, you propose to 
enlarge her garments by the mere millionth of an inch in a century 
while she may be adding an yard to :her stature every decade. Will 
this plan suit her or even you ? Will not her stature as it grows 
burst out of its short clothes if these are not changed suitably to her 
growth ? Can you prevent it ? And should yon prevent it 7 The Die- 
hard myopb comes in when yon are faced with these two questions. 

XIIL The “Myopia" 

That myopia may be stated in the form of an instructive dilemma. 
If you do not concede responsibility in view of the existing actual 
Indian conditions, those conditions will soon gather momentum enough 
to assume it in spite of you, and you have your ‘bands off” as you 
had your hands off in America, or nearly off. as in Ireland. And if 
von concede responsibility, that srill Mso gather momentum till it 
becomes full-blooded responsibility which even Mr. Macdonald's Declara- 
tion at the plenary session of the R. T. C. set’forth as the final objective 
of British and Indian labours in constitutional reform. And as soon as 
India attains to that state, yon have your hands off again. So the 
ontoome appears to be the same on either horn of the dilema. Bnt no. 
There is a difference in the two alternatives of the dilemma, and lo 
tiw final ontcome or oonclurion, which is vital. By ref usin g to ooncede 
responsibility, yon make the inevitable process of India's ssanming it 
sooner or later— and rather sooner than later — a process involving mnch 
ne edl e s s conflict and consequent, cnmnlative Uttemesa between Great 
Britain and India, iriiich, considering tiw centories-old intimate nod 
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wide intarmiagliBg of flie ioterests of the two oonntriee, will operate 
ae e perpetoaT bar rioieter to any fatore eorduA entente and helpful 
ooKtperanon between them. If. on the other hand, Indiane and yon l^e 
oomra^ now on the road to the attainment of full Indian reeponaibi- 
lity, yon shall OMtainly remain with them as comrades when that KOal 
has been reached. Yon shall not even then 6nd yonr nmterial interests 
at va^mce with those of the Indians. 

XIV. Good Govebnmemt And Selv-Govebniient 

Berides abstract jnstioe, this consideration has, we daresay, lain at 
the bade of the many pledges and assnrancea which British Soverdgns 
and statesmen have from time to time held ont to India. It has been 
the Uffhest .ndasion of British connection with India to make her 
re^n and realize her own complete Self aftun. After two hundred 
years of such connection, India has but learnt little of the art of self* 
governance : so Indian i^litidans, both moderate and extremist have 
complained, now and again. The art of self-government is no doubt a 
difficult art to pick up, yet, many here as also in Qreat Britain have 
thought that the process of imparting the lesson and receiving it could 
possibly have been made a less protracted affair. For, despite her 
diverrity of races, languages, religions and cultures, India was never and 
never is, an in-apt learner. What China could learn and Turkey could 
learn, India also could learn. At any rate, the pace of her political 
education could possibly have been ^accelerated. If there were reasons 
for keeping it slow in the past, those reasons do not to the same 
degree now exist. If the Indian masses are still found more interested 
in good government than in self-government, it will not be difficult to 
see Ae reason why, and emphasise processes and accentuate conditions 
which shall make that reason vanish. For, it remains true that good 
government can never be a substitnte for self-government, and that 
this latter can be learnt only in the actual practice thereof. 

XV. Bedteb’s CabijE 

So bur we have been giving in our own words what we believe to 
be the crux of the case before the Joint Select Committee. Now we shall 
let some of.the main actors speak for themselves. We referred to the 
meeting of the United Council of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions hold towards the end of June. In connection with the Mtid meeting, 
Beuter was good enough to cable to India this predons news : 
“Young girls in summer frocks were distributing leaflets of Lady 
Houston denouncing the White Paper as ‘stained with the blood of our 
kith and kin in Iniia and tiie poor Indians who trusted os'*. Just imagine 
the afanosphere of inrqudioe that was sought to be created by tins sort of 
propamda, and taxusf young English girls poisoned with hatred against 
thre^undm and fifty millions of their fdlow subjeotsb wallowing in 
the sloui^ of abiect poverty and deipadatioo, because a handful of Indian 
xevointionary bmatios, whose methods everybody disowned and whose 
crimes everybody condemned, have abed some Eni^iah and Indian 
blood I Let us, however, pass on. Lord Lloyd, Mr Henry Fkge 
Ctofh Mr Churdiill himseJb and {some otiiers from tte ranks of rae 
rebels’* tpoke witii their wonted .vehemence on the ooosdoa. 
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The first mentioned speaker believed that he was speaking: for ^ *^the 
immense majority of the Conservatives” and he felt convinced 
"that the supporters of the Government acted out of loyalty mor*3 than 
out of sheer love of the (White Paper) proposals”. He wanted the 
issue to be decided by the application of undiluted Conservative principles. 
The obvious implication of course was to disown the White I*aper 
policy which had been begotten by the late Socialist Government, (Mr. 
Henry Page Croft said it in so many *words) but which was now being 
fathered by the so-called National (Government, — a Government propon- 
deratingly conservative in being but cotnpromisingly un-Coiisoivativo in 
character. His criticism relating to the Increased cost of ^ the propostd 
new Indian Constitution involving additional taxation inflicted on the 
poverty-stricken Indian masses, was 'obviously justified, though some 
would suspect that pious criticism to be soaked through and through 
with many ounces of surreptitious crocodile tears. He was also stating 
the barest fact when he asserted that not a single representative politi- 
cal organisation had accepted tiie White Paper. But one would like to 
ask the noble Lord— Was not representativo political organisation in 
itself a contradiction in terms like the square triangle in the 
opinion of his lordship and those of his way of thinking ? 

XVI. Mk. Majority 


Mr. Baldwin, who was hailed with singing *He is a jolly good 
fellow , was in his own characteristic good sense and sweet reasonableness 
on the occasion, and scored an easy, sweeping victory. But ho scored 
it by declining to discuss ^ the merits of the White Paper which, ho 
said, was *undor semi-judicial consideration”. Sir Thomas Whitens 
amendment, ^ which merely asked the Conservatives to suspend their 
judgment till the Select Committee had heard the whole case and 
reported, was i^opted by the meeting by 838 votes to 356. 

The majority was of course large ; larger, in fact, than could bo 
expected from the nature and volume of “rebel” operations in tho 
Press or on the platform. Yet the minority was not such as could 
safely brushed aside as quite negligible. Although compared with 
the voting figures of the last meeting of the same Council relating to 
the same topic, tlie figures of the present meeting proved far less 
ch^nng to the Churchillites, yet tho probability remained of tho 
ubies being turned, and turned sooner than any lover of India would 
be n^py to imagine, and the “rebels” compelling Government to 
suixender on the Indian question. Tho “rebels” appeared to form a 
party with potentialities which seemed likely to increase rather than 
decrea^. Whether the victory which Mr. Baldwin so successfully scored 
bo set down to the credit of the loyalty alone of the majority of 

, PMsessed uncommon great powers and 
o I shaping the kind of materials to be placed before the 

!• • Committi^. and, thereby or otherwise, directly and indirect- 

ly tuflue^iag their final conclusions. The “rebels” were fire-eaters in 
uttenuH^ but their operatiooa were not lackioK in stta- 
** 7^ ***®*’^ »totegy to breathe fire 

Kiris were ^ leaflet*, for iostanoe, which young 

aistnbuting at the meeting were not forehtu to th^ strategy. 
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XVII. “Bebel^^ Strategy 

Mr. Baldwin kept his forces together not by meeting the ‘*rebel^^ 
strate^ ^ and tactics face to face, bat by evading and dodging them. 
He said **he was reluctant to bring the great imperial issues into the 
party arena.’’ This was a direct appeal to party loyalty. He would not 
release his party^ fropi their party obligations, and allow them to dis- 
cuss ‘*the great imperial issues” on their merits. Regardless of rumours 
to the contrary, he stressed the fact that the Cabinet was of one mind 
on the Indian issue. Regardless of the future decision of that issue 
one way or ^ other, he would further ask the Conservative Party to 
present an united front. He would not like to see the Party torn by 
domestic quarrels. The actual merits of the issue were under semi- 
judicial consideration, and it was no use forestalling the conclusions of 
the Select Committee, which, in order that maximum value might be 
got out of their labours, had been allowed to work practically with no 
halters round their necks. They were not committed either to the 
principles or to the recommendations of the White Paper. They could 
either advance upon or recede from the position of the White Paper. 
While we are upon this, wo shall do well to allow the chief actor 
of the drama to speak for himself : 

** While expressing regard and respect for his old friend Lord Lloyd, 
Mr. Baldwin declined to believe that political wisdom died on the 
day his friend left Bombay. Though it was not true that the Select 
Committee was packed or lacked weight, he would like to have seen 
U stronger, and had Mr. Churchill, Lord Lloyd, and Sir Henry 
Page*Croft served and^ retained their present opinion at the end, their 
\aew8 would have carried ten-fold their present W'^ight. He doubted 
the usefulness of discussing the resolution (Lord Lloyd’s ) which was 
virtually an instruction to the Conservatives on the Select Committee 
as regaras the lino they should take, while the expression “grave 
anxiety diplomatically got very near to war. He applauded the 
decision of the members of the Select Committee not to participate in 
meetings like this ” We have quoted from Reuter’s summary. 


XVIII. “Marking the Time” 

While the “loyal” eection of the Conservatives were congratulatiDe 
AeinBelveB on tee victoi7 which they so easily scored by Bimply “mark* 
® — lawyer and others wore making herculean efiForts 

wu'* and those who like him supported the 

^ite Paper ip the Select Committee. The ex-satrap of the Pnojab 
had made certwn allegations pertaining to bribery and corruption in 
teat province. Of course he was challenged to substantiate his alleea- 
uons. And though his attempted substantiation in the teeth of Sir 
tJamuel Hoare s cautious statement and some of the Indian members’ 
^tbing cross-examination proved to be devoid of special, solid anti- 
indun substeoM, yet it did not appear that our Die-hard lieutenant 
fif ®°Vi muzzled and thrown out. He seemed to stand 

well tee volley of questions levelled at him from the Indian or nro- 
Indian benches. 
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XIX. Sir M. 0"Dwter*s Evidence 

In his evidence before the Select Committee* Sir M. O’Dwyer v;a8 
a sturdy champion of the poor Indian masses whose welfare was in 
the exclnsive keeping of Parliament and who were to be saved frow 
the clutches of the scheming and designing politician. It was his solici- 
tude for the real interest of the dumb masses and for their safety from 
the clutches of the scheming and designing politician* that had* for ex- 
ample* impelled him to urge for certain reservations (e. g. Law and 
Order) being made in the proposed transfer of responsibility. Law and 
Order was to be reserved in the interest of the masses and also for the 
purpose of maintaining communal peace. With Law and Order in his 
hands, the scheming — and designing politician will prove a more potent 
oppressor of the masses than he now is ; and communal factions may 
use Law and Order as their entrenched position and mine and magas- 
ing of offence. 

“Questioned with respect to the prospect of his proposals proving 
acceptable, Sir M. thought that the masses were still not interested in 
! politics but were more concerned with their day to day welfare and 
^ security. He believed that a large body of the intelligentsia were 
i apprehensive of the effects of the White Paper and would be relieved 
I by tlie disappearance of certain objectionable features* particularly the 
f transfer of law and order”. Sir T. B. Sapru asked : ‘‘Are you satisfied 
that any party will work the constitution such as you suggest ?” And 
also, “Jf 1 tell you that no politicians will agree, would you still advise 
Parlmment to proceed” ? Sir M. replied ; “Certainly. Parliament is 
responsible for doing the best it can for the people. I think it is a 
pity that the interests of the people have hitherto been rather subordina- 
ted to political aspirations”. Yet Sir M. proposed transferring some 
departments, and it so happened that those departments more directly 
affected the po6r masses than those that he would reserve. His justi- 
fication for making any transfer at all was, however* this : ^Parliament 
is committed to the advancement of self-government and must take 
risk piovided it has power to retrieve the situation if it proves disastr- 
ous to the masses'". So the “risk” which Parliament can or should take 
must be an “insured” risk* and how could it be insured except by 
reserving Law and Order in the provinces in addition to Army* Foreign 
Relations and the substance of Finance at the centre ? When it was 
pointed to Sir M. that a number of retired administrators did not share 
his views* he replied that the view point had altered particularly 
after the war. “Their view point before the war was primarily 
administration for the benefit of the people. Since then the views of the 
senior British officers had been largely deflected and they were apt to 
consider politics* with which they were surrounded* more important than 
administration."’ True ; but why had senior British officers allowed their 
views to be deflect^ and taken greater notice of the politics whic^ 
surrounded them after the war ? Had not the situation itself materially 
changed during and after the war ? Had not the active cooperation and 
semce. of India in the war on the side of the Allies and the 
ire itself been one of the potent factors producing a c^nge in the 
mtuation and creating a new view-point for looking at things and rela- 
tions that had existed before or since ? Were senior British officers in 
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India worse administrators because they would take note of the emer* 
trence of new factors and new situations ? Let us however pass on. 
When Lord Salisbury suggested that *'one of the advantages of first 
establishing provincial Government would be the additional time available 
to consider the form of the central Government and the Federation/* 
Sir M. readily agreed, and referred '*to the danger of forcing on the 
people a system of government they did not understand and which they 
would eventually repudiate”. So the political horoscope of the people 
had already been set in figures immutable, and was in the iron-safe of 
Sir M. and the D. I. L. Bank. It is true that even the Simon Commiss- 
ion had recommended transfer of Law and Order in the provinces, but 
that Commission had ‘‘ignored the communal outbreaks in recommending 
the transfer of Law and Order.” 

XX. Not Typical of whole Official Evidence 

We have referred at some length to the evidence of ^is ex-satrap 
of the Punjab, because it was typical of a large mass of “official” and 
“expert” evidence that was tendered before the Select Committee. ^ This 
so-called “official” evidence was not, however, typical of the entire or 
even of a preponderating mass of British serving officers^ testimony. It 
was bcliev^ that a very considerable section of British serving officers 
had not been consulted either on the text or on the substance^ of the 
memoranda and representations which had been set on their legs to 
speak for them, and that if and when British serving officers should 
submit their own views, it would be found that these would to a consi- 
derable extent modify what had previously been^ fastened upon them. 
The allegations of Indian incompetence, favouritism, nepotism, bribery 
and corruption had so insistently and persistently been made in the 
memoranda submitted or by witnesses speaking to those memoranda, 
that they seemed to be part of the same virulent anti-Indian propa- 
ganda of which Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” had been the crown 

of perfection. Whilst tliere was too much colour and too much 

manipulation in the picture presented of those evils, the picture 
was presented as d(*picting something characteristically peculiar 
to this “submerged” sub-continent of India. The fact howevOT 

is that corruption and other evils have proved, and are still 

proving, the bane of even the most advanced democracies of the 
world. London Correspondents of Indian papers were, on the other 
hand, generally, drawing another picture of the “atmosphere” that was 
sought to bo created at the meeting of the Select Committecj “I am 
in a position to state.” wrote the Leader Correspondent, “that the 
atmosphere of colour prejudice and racial superiority and axrogance 
that has been created during the proceedings of the Committee, of 
which some members of the Committee by reason of their known 
partisan affiliations and political associations, are believed or expected 
to be the mouth-pieces, has aroused in an important section of the 

delegation gravest doubts These doubts have been increased by the 

vigour with which a hostile section of the British Presst voicing the 
Churchillitics and allied views, in a coarse and vulgar way, distorting 
statements out of their contexts, destroying the perspective beyond 
recognition, magnifying every hostile comment beyond its proportion 
and value, and urowing the lime-light of publicity open certain offioud 
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^tDesaes such as Sir M. O^Dwyer whilst maiotaininfi: a sedulous 

sUeuce 00 any matter that might redound to the credit of India or the 
capacity or qualification of Indians, has conducted a venomous, 
unscrupulous and dangerous propaganda.’^ 

Whilst this atmosphere of distortion and misrepresentation was felt 
oy many ^ as both stinking and stifliing, some felt relieved by the 
occasional ingress of a breath or two of fresh, pure air that was let in 
to prevent wholesale asphyxia. Col. Wedgwood’s plan^ for instance, 
had not been believed either by himself or by others as meeting the 
wishes of the people in England or in India, though that gallant 
gentjenian had hoped that, upon closer inspection and scrutiny, his plan 
would be found to be more generally acceptable in England, and, if 
the Committee should go out to India and hold parley there as he had 
®UK2csted, there was also every likelihood of its proving acceptable to 
Mahatma Gandhi liimself. One very saliitory and attractive feature of 
his plan, we may observe, was the autonomous development of rural 
^eas and local bodies and institutions. India lost herself when she 
lost her autonomous village community. 


XXL Mr. Sinha’s Evidence 

, Sachchidanada Sinha’a evidence, again, was hailed by many as a 
breath of fresh air, bracing and exhilarating. Of course, those who 
habitually live and those who thrive in asphyxiating gases would like 
to have the shutters up to prevent draught, and if they had power, 
they would certainly have prevented it But failing in this, they resor- 
tcci to a plan of operations calculated to produce the effect desired in a 
less direct but more thorough going manner. Commandeering an influ- 
ential section of the British Press (Daily Mail and Morning Post, to 
boot), they would, firstly, segregate the Select Committee from the 
circumambient atmosphere of world publicity by systematically suppres- 
« 'IS j- evidence that might in any way bo construed as possibly 
redounding to the credit of India’, and, secondly, saturate that cir- 
cumambient atmosphere itself with manufactured poison gases of colossal 
misrepresentotion, so that the only atmosphere for the poor gas-drugged 
world to live in might be “an atmosphere of colour prejudice and 
racial superiority and arrogance.” In short, the method was to suppress 
whatever might redound to the credit of India and stress whatever 
might redound to her discredit. 

ftf Jifl’ ^ j would appear from bis evidence, tried to have some 

rLSli so l^ard that they 

on their rusted hinges. The same Leader Correa- 
rendered a very useful service by forcing the 
Committee to realise, as it had never before been obliged to do, that 
opwmn was not interested fundamentally in the domestic quarrels 
ot Mie lory par^, or in the long, tortuous and antiquated procedure 
the contrary, it was concerned with the following 
recognise the many authoritative 
assurances and pledges made by or on her behalf to India 
r^^ng the final ^ and purpose of British policy in India? If so, 

JSr/Kao?when 
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The queetions were as well framed as could be expected. But 
cou^d it be claimed on behalf of the National Government in England 
that their White Paper proposals and their modus operandi as to the 
implementing of those proposals ‘'in the spirit as well as in the letier’^ 
gave any encouragement to the hope that they meant to answer those 
fundamental questions truly and unequivocally in the affirmative ? 
Mr. 8inha referred to the resolutions passed by the legislative bodies 
in India on the promise and prospects of the White Paper proposals. 
Those resolutions had made it abundantly clear that Indian public 
opinion, even outside the Congress circles, had not set any positive 
value on those proposals. Their value, if anything, had been calculated 
as detracting from, and not as adding to, the value, whatever it might 
have been, possessed by the existing Montford Constitution. Yet Mr. 
Sinha was no '^Congress Brahmin^\ no extremist agitator. So Lord 
Salisbury was gaping in wonder when hearing a member of the mode- 
rate party describe the White Paper proposals as a 'political impos- 
ture’\ As to the point how a man is commonly dubbed moderate or 
extremist in India, a caustic question asked by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and the answer in the affirmative he received, should prove both 
interesting and instructive : "'Is it, is it not, a fact that in India a 
person is a moderate so long as he agrees with the Governor and 
the Government and he becomes an extremist the moment he difiers 
from them ?” 

XXII. Mr, Jayakar on the Select Committee Methods 

Whilst the above may fairly be taken as typical of even moderate 
nationalist attitude in relation to the White Paper, let us for inner 
illumination read another cablegram sent us about that time by Reuter. 
Mr. Jayakar had been one of the prime actors in the drama of abor- 
tive peace-making in India ; and he continued to be one of the main 
actors in the drama of constitution-making which followed, and which 
was destined to prove, according to his own forebodings, no less 
abortive than the drama that had preceded it He said — ‘*An assurance 
had been given that the agreements reached at the Bound Table Con* 
fcrencc would be the basis of the proposals to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and if they were rejected it would bo regarded as a vote of 
no-coiifidcnce in the Government, but there was no longer an obliga- 
tion that the Select Committee would be bound by the conclusions of 

the Round Table Conference The White Paper had transferred Law 

and Order in the provinces, but when the Indian delegation arrived 
they were asked on the second day to justify the transfer. They were 
put on the defensive. As he sat day by day at the Select Committee 
he was reminded of attending a creditors^ meeting, and yet India was 
not^ insolvent. She had the ability and wanted to manage her own 
afiairs, even if that power meant the right to make mistakes " 

But this gallant defence at the bar of British public opinion of the 
B* T. C. as a valid contracting business, of India as a solvent and 
rightful party to that contract, of India’s right to demand her own 
terms in the contract even to the extent of making "rightful” mistakes, 
was, of course, deserving of praise, but it was defence undertaken with 
a peccable, pierced armour and a battered, bruised shield. It was a 
defeatist defence. The parties that had contracted as the R. T. C. 
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were only nominally^ the parties that now investi^ted as the Select 
(^mmittee. The conditions as well as the “sanctions^^ on the Indian 
side and the British had changed in the meantime. 

On July 6 there was a proposal made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ^*to empower the Select Committee to appoint one or more sub- 
committees to take evidence. The evidence taken would be deemed as 
evidence taken before the Select Committee’^ As Sir Samuel Hoare 
explained in the Lower House, “there was nothin}]^ more in the propo- 
sal than a request that the Select Committee be {;iven power to appoint 
sub-committees in the interest of speed and efficiency. “Those Indian 
members, he added, who were anxious to leave, mij^ht, under the pro- 
posed procedure, expedite their arrangements without in any way 
undermining efficiency. But this procedure was calculated to intensify 
and not allay suspicions in some quarters that this might be a further 
step taken in the way of sabotaging the original policy and plan of the 
R. T. C. Some Indian colleagues had, possibly, ceased to feci that they 
and some of their British colleagues had still been living in a free and 
open atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence. But lot this pass. 

XXIII. Financial Impucations op White Paper 

On July 7 Reuter cabled a summary of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
Memorandum detailing what were called “the financial obstacles” to a 
speedy inauguration of the New Dispensation. “The expenditure 
involved in establishing provincial autonomy will bo between six and 
eight crores and the federal centre about two and a half crores” — so 
we were told. The whole position, according to the Memorandum, was 
dependent upon world economic recovery, and unless central finances 
were considerably bettered, there was no possibility of “making any 
siurei.der to the provinces” and their being created as autonomous units. 
Sir Samuel Hoare in presenting this Memorandum made an important 
speech which, while admitting that the first impression produced by the 
Memorandum would be rather depressing, asked us “to go on hoping 

that there would be turn for the better and rely on the fact that wo 

were unable to make definite estimates until the last moment and at 
the last moment there must be an expert enquiry”. So the Indian 
Constitution was on the lap of gods greater than Simla and Whitehall 
gods ! Though the present and immediate aspect of the situa- 
tion ^ was not reassuring, Sir Samuel would still point 

^ countervailing factors the steady improvement of Indian 
credit, the fact that India responded quickly to improvement in the 
economic field, the possibility of further economies particularly in the 
provinces, and the hope that the deliberations of the Capitation 
Tribunal might eventuate in some contribution towards the defence of 
India. No coinments are called for except that the devoutly wished 
for imnsummation still remains in the region of the nebulae far 

beyond the galactical system of human ken and comprehension. The 
connt^ailing factors would yet prove of little avail in bringing it 
mterially down to the plane of human calculation and contrivance. 
The whole thing must remain an hypothetical proposition. If the 

financial ^nditions ^mit, and when and to the extent they permit 

inOtt enjoy federal government and provincial autonomy. Thus 
•wwt the proposition would seem to be almost a truism : Even th^ 
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Congress could sorely not have dispensed witih the financial prere- 
quisite and precondition of Purna Swaraj. Of course* it had its own 
heroic plan of cutting the gordian knot. It would solve the difficulty 
prinmrily by immediate or almost immediate drastic economies both at 
the centre and in the provinces. As regards the Ahrmy, for example, 
which had the lion^s share of Indian revenue, the Congress would not 
be content to feel relieved mainly by the dole which the Capilation 
Tribunal might see their way to grant. It would proceed forthwith to 
cut its army coat according to its revenue cloth. 

XXIV. Sir Samuel Hoare’s Analysis 

Let us, however, hear what Sir Samuel Hoare had to say analysing 
and summing up the position. "^Three facts emerged, firstly, that &ere 
was very little money available ; secondly, unless the world position 
improved there must be a readjustment of views generally to the whole 
problem of Indian revenue and expenditure ; and thinlly, that ^ the 
main cause of perhaps ten crores deficit was not so much constitutional 

changes as the system of Indian finance generally The wise course 

would be for the Select Committee to keep facts constantly in mind 
and to proceed with the constitutional plans.’^ The third fact to which 
Sir Samuel referred would seem to indicate that Indian finance was 
something inherently elastic or could be made so. If it were really so, 
it could be stretched to cover the deficit of ten crores, and constitu- 
tional changes could be introduced forthwith. But if it were really not 
so, there was no immediate prospect of covering a large deficit, and 
constitutional ^ changes must wait till world recovery and other 
factors made it possible for Indian finance to get an accession of mass 
to itself. In the latter case, the introduction of constitutional changes 
would remain contingent upon the fulfilment of a condition which the 
mysterious ways of Providence alone controlled. So that India would 
have to wait for constitutional reforms till the Fates should have 
decreed them. Till then the Select Committee proposals must have to 
remain on paper. But if, on the other hsnd, Indian finance had been or 
could have been made elastic, we should have set about our business 
of shifting to a new order of things straightaway. But is Indian finance 
elastic ? Barring additional taxation and borrowing, and in view of tlie 
existing world depression, the only logical and feasible way of cutting 
^e coat of Indian expenditure, whether under existing conditions or 
under the proposed new order, would be to cut it according to the 
cloth of its actual revenue. Even some liberal allowance must be made 
for a shrinkage of that "cloth^^ It is not or should be as large as it 
looks. India has sometimes to go about half-nude and half-starved to 
make to order^ a cloth even as large as this. Indian finance has for some 
time been an inverted pyramid of top-heavy administration. One of the 
costliest administrative machineries in the world is pivoted on a plane 
where economic solvency is reduced as near as pos^le to tiie vanish- 
ing point The problem of Indian finance is to make this inverted pyra- 
mid rest on an ampler and stabler basis. In other words, the whole 
structure must be planned and built upon a new basis. The so called 
financial credit of India, her own Reserve Bank, and even world reco- 
very will not fill empty coffers nor empty stomachs so long as India is 
not put on her natural and stable and wholesome ratioo of rational 
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600ooiiiie& Only by pottiiHt her on a ration like this can we expect to 
see her grow constitutionally and grow to the fulness of her political 
and BOcU stature. The question of Indian financial autonomy am that 
of political autonomy must be tackled together or they will not be 
tackled at all. « 

XXV. Anotheb side of Official Tfjstimony 

As a refreshing setoff against the sort of evidence tendered by Sir 
M.^ O. Dwyer before the Select Committee, we had another sort of 
which Sir Charles Innes’ might be taken as a fair sample. Sir^ Charles 
is also an Indian ex-Governor. He had been in charge of an important 
portfolio of the Government of India before that Now, Sir Charles' 
Memorandum ^'stressed the change in the mental outlook of educated 
In^ns and the growth of political consciousness." Sir Charles was ^ of 
opinion “that if the proposals such as Sir M. O'Dwyer's were substitu- 
ted for the White Paper they would be bitterly opposed and resented." 
He gave it also as his considered opinion that the White Paper would 
on the whole lead to a contented India and “that most Indians would 
try to work it honestly and well." It was also likely that it would be 
accepted by the great mass of educated opinion as a great step forward 
taken on the road to responsible government Ho was however reluctant to 
fix any time-limit for the transitional* period. When asked as to what 
the next great step forward on the road would be, he said that it would 
not 1^ the elimination of the safeguards, but their falling into disuetude 
by disuse. When, again, he was asked by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as to 
whether the White Paper endangered the interests of the masses as the 
Die-hard witnesses had suggested in their evidence. Sir Charles thought 
that the balance of advantages was decidedly in favour of the White 
Paper, and that he could say from experience that “the members of the 
Assembly were sincerely interested in the masses and took a reasoned view 
of labour questions." When the Archbishop of Canterbury put it to him 
that his claim that all high administrators who had retired in recent years 
supported his views might be set down to “the influence, direct or indirect, 
of the knowledge that the British Government was interesting itself in 
these matters", Sir Charles replied that as far as he knew that sugges- 
tion was entirely untrue. In reply to another question (put by Lord 
Beading), he bore testimony not only to the unimpeachable loyalty of the 
Indian members of the Viceroy's Council, but to their efficiency and 
toeir readiness to take their full responsibility in the decisions. He also 
informed Sir Austin Chamberlain that under the White Paper proposals 
there would not be any difficulty in attracting the right Englishmen to 
the S^vices. But he hoped that the Secretary of State’s control over 
recruiting for all-India services would be long continued and thought 
that toe Indian delegates would be wise to agree to it. 

XXVI. Its Akalvsis 

^is was typical of such official evidence as was on the side of the 
White Paper. Analysing all such evidence we find that three points 
emerge : first, the White Paper proposals mark a stage of advance, and 
toon^ educated Indians are now criticising them, most of them will 
settle down to seriously work them when tiiey wUl be called upon to 
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do 80 ; secoodlyt those proposals cannot stand without the safeirnardsj 
nor will they subserve the interests of either India or of Great Britain, 
and they should not be paper safeguards only so long as &e need 
exists for keeping them ; and thirdly, though India’s constitutional 
journey involves stages and periods and vehicles of transition, it will 
not 1^ possible to fix those stages and periods and vehicles in advance. 
At the journey’s end the safeguards will fall into disuetude, but till 
then they must be effective and must be brought into requisition as and 
when required. Sir Samuel Hoare himself went into the witness box 
soon later as we shall see. And he submitted to a long examination. But 
his position was substantially as above stated. 

XXVII. Evidence Bearing on Terrorism 

An interesting side-light was thrown by the evidence of Sir John 
Thompson, Sir A. Watson and Mr Villiers. These are well-known 
names in India. The last two had been targets of murderous attack by 
the terrorists. Their evidence touching some aspects of terrorism was 
interesing. Their diagnosis was correct so far as it went, but their 
prescription was hardly such as could have been meant for effecting a 
radical cure. They said — “The objective of terrorism was to break 
down the present system of rule. . It was a wildly sentimental move- 
ment against the form of rule which they considered had never done them 
justice. Its adherents were generally intellectual young men who hav- 
ing attained University degrees found no means of livelihood and 
drifted into a state of despair”. It was not thought that terrorism 
would be eliminated with the grant of responsible government, but its 
target would be changed. 

In our foregoing Introductions we again and again adverted to this 
bard problem of Indian administration and social life, and gave our 
understanding and appreciation of the problem for what they were 
worth. The conditions of terrorism, we may repeat, are economic and 
political, but they are also social and cultural. Its appearance connotes 
something going wrong at the sources of our present day social tendencies 
and cultural inspirations. We must probe deep down to the roots to 
find whether or not they are still healthy and vital. We must make sure 
they have not been rendered morbid by the insidious attack of patho* 
genic foreign parasites, cutting off their sap of life in the soil of the 
true genius of the spiritual East, and producing toxins manifesting in 
a variety of unwholesome and unnatural symptoms. With reference to 
the roots and their sap of life, the problem, evidently, is one of inten- 
sive Education of the right type. Coming to the economic and political 
causesf it behoves us to also note that here the causes of terrorist 
crime are not likely to vanish with the grant of responsibility. As Sin 
W. Waston said— its target will vary as also its method perhaps. The 
world seems to have already moved beyond the old ideology of demo- 
cracy and responsible government. Nations are already beginning to 
feel dissatisfied with any kind of make-shift, aud democracy is being 
more and more clearly perceived to be but a make-shift, if not something 
worse. It is no longer the millennium. The socialist and communist 
movements with Fascism as tiieir counterblast are already very vital 
fimtors in the complex manifold of world conditions. They are increas- 
ingly vital factors in the manifold of Indian conditions idso. So that 
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theM factors are not likely to vanish but rather utather momentum when 
India achieves her measure of ^responsibility”. Responsibility will^ yet 
have to be translated into responsibility to the proletariat And it is 
just possible that Terrorism in some form or other may persist to claim 
and have a share in the process. It is true of course that the procesSy 
in the sense it is desirable, cannot be really furthered by *Ved” revolu- 
tions, much less by insidious terrorist crimes. Neither is red revolution 
the right royal road leading to Social Justice nor is terrorism a bye- 
lane, dark and tortuous, yet representing the shortest or the surest cut 
to it. Preachers of the great religions and ethics of the world including 
Mahatma Gandhi have pointed to cleaner and surer paths. We shall 
not however linger over this. 

XXVIII. At Poona 

While all this evidence was being placed before the Select Comndt- 
tee, another, and, to many, a far more interesting, phase of the Indian 
afiair was silently maturing at Poona. Arrangements had for some time 
past been proceeding apace to hold an informal conference^ of Congress 
leaders at Poona to take stock of the existing political ^ situation and 
concert plans for meeting its demands. Civil Disobedience had for 
several months past been playing admittedly a losing game, and toe 
authority of Government had been more and more plainly reasserting 
itself. It could no longer have been regarded as merely a^ drawn battle. 
Nobody of course would have deluded himself into thinking that the 
Congress as such had been dead. Even high administrators knew per- 
fectly well that the Congress possessed nobody knew : how many lives. 
A Congress movement dead to-day may be a Congress movement not 
only alive but stouter than ever to-morrow. With all this potentiality 
for good or for evil, the Congress had, however, for the time being, 
lost. But while it had lost, the Congress had not, apparently, not been 
of one mind either as regards the factors that had conspired to bring 
about its set-back, nor, therefore, as regards the lines on which to make 
an attempt to retrieve its position or withdraw in an honourable retreat 
On the 14th. of July we were allowed to have a peep behind the 
curtains of the informal conference. Mr. Aney, who presided, put the 
following proposition which was carried by an overwhelming majority : 
^^iis ^ conference authorizes Mahatma Gandhi to seek an unconditional 
interview with the Viceroy with a view to arriving at a settlement 
with toe Government”. The adoption of this resolution was regarded 
in the Congress circles as * an indication that while the delegates were 
opposed to an unconditional withdrawal of the movement, they were 
ready for a settlement if such a sedttlement were possible by nego- 
tiation”. Daring the course of its proceedings, the conference had hei^ 
member after member advocating withdrawal of the movement on 
one reason or other, but as Gandhiji said, speaking on the 
present situation, ^*he had been left absolutely unconvinced about 
the advisability of unconditional withdrawal of civU disobedience. 
On toe other hand, the very arguments advanced in favour of 
withdrawal had confirmed him in bis provisional decision, namely, 
not to withdraw the movement. Unconditional withdrawal, in his opini- 
iOD, would be nothing short of absolute surrender and the end of toeb 
ambitioiis though he would admit there was scope for an honourable 
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MttlenieDt with the Oovernment" On the point of making an apped 
to the Government for settlement and peace, he said that it was his 
duty as a satyaKiahi to take that step and so afiord the other puty a 
chance to “right the wrongs", and he did not admit that by taUug 
such a step they would simply be admitting their weakness. “He 
regarded the talks of weakness and fatigue as not fair to the masses. 
If individuals were tired they might say so and take rest but shonld 
not involve the masses. There was no reason to throw down ^e 
arms in despair." Concluding he stud — “He would advise the giving 
up of mass movement and have it in a modified form if an honourable 
settlement by negotiation was not possible". Pandit Malaviya, who 
made an important speech on the occasion, said — “that while he did 
not desire the continuance of the civil disobedience movement andvras 
keen about an honourable settlement, he was in total agreement with 
Mahatma Gandhi that an unconditional withdrawal would be nothing short 
of abject surrender on the part of the Congress. This was the more so be- 
cnse of the unbending attitude of the Government." Panditji was, how- 
ever, opposed to individual civil disobedience which Gandhiji seemed to 
favour. He strongly recommended to the delegates the seeking by 
Mahatma Gandhi of an unconditional interview with the Viceroy. Mr. 
Asaf All, who followed, was more uncompromising in his attitude in 
relation to individual civil disobedience. “It should never be under the 
auspices of the Congress", he said. "Even if his opposition to this step 
meant Mahatma Gandhi’s withdrawal from the leadership of the Con- 
gress, he was prepared to face the consequences." The official statement 
which was bsued at Poona on the 14th. simply informed the public 
that at the end of anxious questionings, consultations and discussions, 
the sense of the house was taken on the issues raised, which was to be 
kept confidential “in public interest.” 

XXIX. The Sense of the Confebence 

The sense of the house had, however, already leaked out, and its 
repercussion on the mind of nationalist India was not everywhere 
favourable. On the 16th, the Leader of Allahabad came out with a 
leader— ‘Pity*. Characterising the continuance of the civil disobedieooe 
movement as^ both futile and harmful, it observed : “the proposal to 
seek an interview with the Yicoroy in the face of his (Mahatmaji’s) first 
conclusion foot to withdraw the movement) is no more than an invita- 
tion for ano^er answer of discourteous unresponsiveness." According 
to it, “a decision shonld be taken from the only point of view of the 
best interests of the country and without regard to whatever attitude 
the Government may adopt." Many outside the Moderate cirdes — tiiose 
for instance who did not think that “the civil disobedience movement 
was worse than waste on account of the evils it had brought in its 
train"— would agree with the view that it would have been better and 
more dignified had the Poona Conference taken its decimon in aooor> 
dance with its own best lights irrespective Sof what Government had or 
had not thought But Mabatmaji’s course of action was determined not 
so much by considerations of practical statesmanship as by the abst- 
ract principles of Satyagraha and an ideal stretching of the conditions 
which had made possible or justified the Gan^-Irwin Pact 
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As wis to be expected from the known temper and prevailiitt 
outlook at the heights of Simla or at the Whitehallt the Viceroys 
reply, which was received at Purnakuti shortly after 2 A.M. on July 
18, Bnally declined Gandhiji’s request for an interview for discussing 
peace. 

XXX. The Telegrams 

The telegram that Mahatma Gandhi had sent to the Viceroy ran 
thus : “Will his Excellency grant me an interview with a view to 
exploring the possibilities of peace ? Kindly wire.^^ To this the 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent rather a long reply. The 
concluding portion of that telegram, referring to the Secretary of 
Statens declaration of policy in the House of Commons on Aj^l 4, 
1932, that there would be no question of making a bargain with the 
Congress as a condition of its cooperation, said — “If the Congress 
desires to resume its position as a constitutional party and to put an 
end to a movement which has brought injury and suffering to the 
country, the way is open to it as it ^ways has been. It is within the 
power of the Congress to restore peace by withdrawing on its own 
initiative the civil disobedience movement As, however, the Congress 
is not willing to take that action, an interview with his Excellency 
would be to no purpose*^^ 

The matter did not end here. Gandhiji sent a second telegram and 
a lengthy one. It said that the Viceroy’s telegram had come as a 
painful surprise to him. “It was not expected that the Government 
would take official notice of unauthorised publications of the confiden- 
tial proceedings of the informal conference and on the basis thereof 
reject the request for an interview. If an interview were granted I 
could show that the proceedings taken as a whole were calculated to 
bring about honourable peace. The conference was undoubtedly 
favourable to peace if it can be obtained without humiliation.” Then, 
after having added a personal note to the effect that his life was 
regulated by^ peaceful motives, and that his motive in resorting to 
non-cooperation had always been to establish true and voluntary 
cooperation and obedience to laws in place of forced cooperation and 
forced obedience, Gandhiji concluded his telegram with an expression 
of hope that his request for an interview would yet be granted. But 
the Government had made up their minds. The Private Secretary’s 
reply to this second telegram ran thus : “His Excellency had hoped 
that the position of the Government was plain. It is that civil 
disobedience is a movement intended to coerce the Government by 
unlawful activities and that tiiere can be no question of the Govern- 
ment holding conversation with a representative of an association 
which has not abandoned that movement.” It will be hardly necessary 
to refer to the wide and deep repercussions of these telegrams on the 
political sense and sensibOity here and in l^gland. 

XXXL C. D.— A Matter of Secondary Importance 

During the course of the India Office Debate, Sir Samuel Hoare 
referred (Reuter, July, 17) to the civil disobedience movement and sai d 
that it had become a matter of secondary importance in recent months. 
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He alto read in the Honte the Yiceroy't menage to Oandhqi, andt 
after remarking that there was no question whatever of unconditionally 
refusing interview, he added that the Viceroy's telegram had the fnu 
concurrence of His Majesty’s Government He did not however, refer 
to Oandhiji’s reply. Beferring to tenorism in Bengal, which he 
diaracterisra as ‘one of the most terrible and most shameful plagues 
that devastated any part of the Empire”, he assured the Hon’ble 
Members that, “with constant and unrelenting pressure, exerted now 
and in the future, whatever be the constitutional changes”, there was 
every likelihood of that plague being brought effectively under control. 

XXXIl. Labour Opposition 

Mr Lansbury, as Leader of Opposition, spoke to the following effect 
In the course of the Debate — “Sir Samuel Hoare had taken errait for 
crushing the Congress. But those Indians who were in London in 
connection with the Select Committee did not take Sir Samuel’s view. 
The Congress movement had not been crushed.” He criticised the 
refusal to see Mr Gandhi, strongly pleaded for a reconsideration of the 
matter, and thought that an agreement was possible. He read the 
communication he had received from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr 
Jayakar on the matter of Gandhiji’s telegram to the Viceroy, and 
emphasised the fact that those two men, who had never been extremists, 
were unanimously of opinion that Sir Samuel Hoare’s attitude was 
wrong. He appealed to the House to treat Mr. Gandhi as, earlier, 
they had treated Generals Botha and: Smuts. When Sir Samuel Hoare 
suggested that it was open to Mr. Gandhi to deny the statements 
attributed to him in the Press (that be was opposed to an uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of the civil disobedience movement), and that in 
default of any such denial, it must be assumed to be clear that at the 
Poona Conference Mr. Gandhi bad supported civil disobedience, Mr. 
Lansbu^ retorted by saying — “It was not for Mr. Gandhi to contradict 
everything in the newspapers. He should be judged on the contents of 
his telegram to the Viceroy.” Mr. Churchill, who also spoke, paid a 
high compliment to Sir Samuel and the Viceroy for their firm adminis- 
tration of the law, and said that measures that, two years ago, he and 
his ftiends had suggested to Mr. Benn were now adopted by the 
Government. 

On July 18 Gandhiji gave the first interview after bis fast in 
the course of which he gave his opinion that the Viceroy’s reply 
involved a dangerous doctrine and created a dangerous precedent. In 
his opinion, it was, in the first place, a new doctrine that civilised 
States should refuse to hold conversation with their rebellious subjects 
for the sake of peace, particularly, as in the present case, with civil 
resistors who were admittedly non-violent. It was, in the second place, 
a dangerous precedent for the Head of Government to take notice of 
“unauthorised press reports of confidential proceedings in answering a 
simple request for an interview for promoting peace.” 

XXXin. Gandhiji on Aney Statement 

Regarding the future programme of the Congress, Gbndhiji referred 
to Mr. Aney’s Statement which advised the country to suspend mass 
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dvil disobedieitoe for the time being and alao a oeaeation of all Congren 
ofgamaatione and secret methods which alone made ^ their fonctioning 
possible. “There will, therefore, in effect remain in existence an all-India 
dietator and provincial dictators and there remains then individual 
disobedience.” As to the actual terms of Mr. Aney’s Statement we refer 
to the Associated Press Telegram (Nagpur, July 22) regarding which, 
however, Mahatmaji said— “1 can say that in some places there is mis- 
representation and some mate^ portions have been omitted. 1 have a 
copy of his statement in my possession.” On the day next there oocurred 
a very sad and unexpected event— the passing away at Ranchi of the 
great Bengal leader, J. M. Sen Gupta, who had been staying there as a 
State prisoner. His body was brought down to Calcutta for the offering 
of civic homage and cremation. The scenes of public emotion witnessed 
in Calcutta on that occasion were such as to beggar description. 

XXXiy. Asiirama Disbanded 

Two days later Mahatma Gandhi announced h» intention to disband 
his Ashrama on the banks of the river Sabarmati which had been in 
existence for 18 years. To him and to the members of the Ashrama 
this, of course, meant an act of sacrificing what was most precious to 
them. Mahatma Gandhi and they were called upon to make this supre- 
me sacrifice “on the eve of the former's embarking upon what was to 
him a fresh and sacred mission in life.” Later on. Mahatm^i intimated 
his intentions in regard to the Ashrama to the Bombay Government 
and made an offer subject to certain conditions, (government merely 
acknowledged by wire receipt of the said communication. On August 1, 
Mahatma Gandhi with Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev Desai and 32 other in- 
mates of the Sabarmati Ashrama were arrested at 1-40 a. m. and taken to 
jail. 

Re : this arrest an official statement was issued from Simla on tlie 
same day. It thus stated its reason : “Mr Gandhi has recently eng- 
aged himself in active incitements to continuance and intensification of 
civil disobedience through the action of individuls”. And then it 
proceeded to quote the telegram which Gandhiji had sent to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay : “Hope to vacate Ashrama Tuesday morning and, 
if free, march with companions... with view to sympathy villages most 
hit No desire to invite villagers to mass civil disobedience. But in- 
dividm^ will be invited to offer civil disobedience in terms of Congress 
resolution. Will give talks to villagers... In event of my earlier arrest, 
companions, 32 in number, including 16 women, will tue up march”. 
The Government of Bombay arrestM Mr. Gandhi under section 3 of 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. 

XXXV. Idea At The Back 

The idea at the back of this step so promptly taken by Govmiment 
was quite plain. Government were apprehensive of the consequences of 
the Press propaganda connected with a spectacular action like the 
proposed march. Such propaganda, they feared, might tend to put 
strength into tiie Gandhi movement Officials thought that Loud Irwin’s 
ndstue had been to allow the Dandi march : Lord Wiliingdon would 
not do that As regards Mr Aney’s statement dismembwing the Con- 
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gNM, it WM thought thst thia waa dae to Mr. Gandhi’a fear Aat in Ua 
■bsenoe the Congreaa might be captured either by the right wing wiudi 
waa againat the continuance of oi^ diaobedienoe or any other form of 
direct action, or by (he left wing which might adopt more aggreanve 
methoda not particniarly contemplated by the non-violent campaign. 
The "confidentiaP Poona Conference had, ao it waa believed, ahown 
that the aenae of the majority of the Honae had been in favour of an 
uncon^tional withdrawal of &e movement, and that aenae, according to 
offirial and aome non-offidal aurmiaea, would have prevailed had not 
Oandhiji hypnotiaed the Conference into an acqnieacence with the plan 
pot forth by himaelf. Gandhiji of courae did not think that he had in 
any aenae "hypnotised” a Honae not agreeing with him. But the fact 
waa (here that a aubatantial section of the House, if not (he majority, 
had not taken the view which he had taken on the continuance of the 
civil disobedience movement. And it was perhaps another idea at the 
back of the prompt arrest of Mr. Gandhi to encourage these large 
"right wing” elements in the Congress camp to bestir themselves in the 
way of tiieir return to the same methods of constitutionalism and 
cooperation. The Congress might, in this way, be more effectively 
dismembered than it could have been by the Aney Statement. 

XXXVL Govebnment Statement on Gandhi Abbesi 

In the morning of August 4 Mahatma Gandhi was releaaed and 
served with an oraer from the district magistrate, Poona, nquiring 
him to remain within the limits of the Poona (Dity. Mahatmaji broke 
thia order forthwith and was re-arrested and tried and sentence to one 

f ear’s simple imprisonment Gandhiji pleaded guilty to the charge, 
n the course of a short statement made in the court he said that it 
was with him a painful duty to break the orders of constituted 
authority. His brief spell of freraom had shown him the prevailing 
atmosphere of fear and demoralisation in the county which affected 
everybody, "and, being a confirmed believer in non-violence, he sought 

to tidie shelter under self-suffering ” As was to be expected, Mahat- 

maji's arrest and conviction were the occasion for widespread hartals 
all over the country. The Bombay Government, be it noted, issued 
a long statement on August 1, giving their reasons for the action they 
had l^n compelled to take. It also nairated the incidents starting 
with the fast of 21 days undertaken by Gandhiji for an object 
"wholly unconnected witii the Government and solely connected with 
the Harijan movement” In view of the attitude of mind disdoaed 
in this, Goverrment thought it advisable to order his unconditional 
release. But immediately irfter hia release Gandhiji made it plain that 
his views about civil disobedience had undergone no change whatever. 
Then came the Poona Conference. Ihis was followed by tiie State- 
ment of Mr. Aney suspending mass mvil disobedience^ and, not only 
permitting but recommending, in^vidual civil disobedience. "All those 
who are able and wQUng to offer individnal dvil diaobedienoe on thdr 
own responsibilities without expectation of any hdp from Congresa 
organiaationa are expected to do eo.” Then having putlined the next 
dtases in the event (via. &e didbanding of (he Adumma, ete.X the 
Govomment Statement iwooeeded to quote in esetento the viewa oi 
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on the nature and possibilities of the proposed individual 
civil disobedience. Be it remembered that Mahatmaji had on July 26 
issued a Statement elucidating the Statement that had previously been 
issued by Mr. Aney. In the course of that Statement he had said 
that any constitution which was forced upon India and which only 
register^ the British will, unaffected by anything done in or by India... 
would harden and perpetuate British policy. "‘It can and will be 
dianged by adequate action taken by India in the face of British 
repression.’’ Then having referred to the uniqueness of India’s case 
Mahatmaji’s Statement claimed that the right route to the goal of 
Puma Swaraj had already been taken by them in 1920. '*We could 
not have gone nearer the goal by any other method.” This, according 
to Mahatma Gandhi, represented the string of premises which logically 
led to the continuance of the same method as their conclusion. Now, 
the Government Statement tried to show by making long quotations 
from Gandhiji’s expressed views that the new move of individual civil 
disobedience did not, and was not calculated to, differ from mass 
civil disobedience either in spirit or in potentialities. "'It follows that 
such response if it comes at all must come in the first instance from 
the intelligentsia. Their example will prove infectious in the long run 
and pervade the whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening that 
cannot possibly be crushed by any repression, be it ever so ferocious. 
Moreover individuals among the masses can certainly act now..<..«lf 
these few are true men and women, I am certain they will multiply 
into millions.” Then having alluded to the subsequent action of 
Mahatma Gandhi, viz., his declared intention to march with some 
inmates of his Ashrama to the village Ras, in Elaira district, and 
comparing this action with his historic march to Dandi in 1930, the 
Government Statement concluded by saying that as there were reason- 
able grounds for believing that Mahatma Gandhi had acted, was acting 
and was about to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety and 
peace, the Governor in Council had no alternative but to order his arrest. 
XXXVII. "In a Cleft Stick” 

The Government were, of course, perfectly within their rights to 
arrest Mr. Gandhi and have him convicted as an ordinary law-breaker. 
Yet this d^ision of theirs, as we shall presently see, put them "in a 
cleft stick”. It would have proved more convenient to have him in 
custody as a state^ prisoner who is kept or let off at pleasure, and 
whose latitude of jail privileges is more elastic. Once again, inside the 
Yery^ Jail, Gandhiji wan^ the same facilities for promoting the 
Harijan cause as he had been allowed to enjoy on the previous 
occasion. On August 14, Gandhiji addressed a letter to the Bombay 
Oovirament in the course of which he said~"The strain of deprivation 
of this ^ work is becoming unbearable. If, therefore, I cannot have 
permission by noon next Wednesday, I must deny myself all nourishment 
save water and salt.” Then it proceeds— ‘Xife ceases to interest 
me if I may not do Harijan service without let or hindrance.” 
XXXVIII. Harijan Work from Jail 

_ The new orders of the Government restricting the scope of his 
Hariian work from inside the jail were regarded by him "as a mani^ 
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fast departure’^ from the spirit and terms of what he called **the Tervadi 
Pact to which the British Government had also been a consentins: part^^'* 
Government, however, did not admit that the Tervada Pact carried with 
it a necessary, inalienable permission to carry on the Harijan work, 
though, as a matter of fact, under the exceptional circums^ 
tances then prevailing, he had been permitted as a state prisoner, to 
carry it on with a rather wide margin of freedom. The fact that he 
was now an ordinary prisoner convicted on a purely political issue, 
coupled with the fact that his previous campaign conduct^ from inside 
the jail had been a subject of protest and resentment by the orthodox 
Hindus, would not justi^ his enjoying any other privileges than those 
that were given to an Class prisoner. On August 16, however, 

Mr. Gandhi was informed that he would be given certain special 
facilities for the purpose of work strictly confined to anti-untouchabi- 
lity. Whilst in the judgment of the Government of India, the 
fiicilities afforded were ample, they were inadequate in the opinion of 
Mr. Gandhi. Government were, however, prepared to release him if he 
would abandon civil disobedience. Gandhiji declined the offer of condi- 
tional release. The fast continued. Mr. C. F. Andrews, during the 
anxious days of the fast, tried to bring about a settlement between 
Gandhiji and the Government. On August 22, the Assembly session 
opened, when replying to a question on the release of Mr. Gandhi, and 
the reason why he had not been allowed to place facts before the Govern- 
ment such as would be acceptable to them, Sir Harry Haig, the 
Home Member, said, **when Mr. Gandhi was asked to make it clear 
what deBnitely he had in mind, he said that he relied on the inspire* 
tion of the moment.’* (Laughter). On the next day, however, Gandhiji 
was released unconditionally and the sentence on him remitted. In 
many quarters this was regarded as a tactical defeat on the part of the 
Government. It was suggested that if Mr. Gandhi’s actions were 
sometimes open to the charge of inconsistency, those of the Govern- 
ment were also not altogether free from it. On recent previous 
occasions, Mr. Gandhi had been kept in custody as a state prisoner. 
In the present instance a departure, though technically quite correct, 
was made. He was dealt with as an ordinary law-breaker. But 
it was but commonsense to have perceived that a person like 
Mahatma Gandhi was likely to prove a particularly hard problem on 
the hands of the Government as an ordinary ''A” Class prisoner. 

XXXIX. Gandhiji’s Rejoindeb 

Mahatma Gandhi made a long statement (August 25) in the course 
of an interview to the Press dealing in particular with the Simla 
representation of his case while he had been undeigoing Lis last fi»t 
consequent upon a difference arising between the Government and ^ 
himself on the question of the facilities to be given him inside the 
jail for doing the Harijan work. Quoting from actual correspon- 
^nce that had passed he said that, on the previous occasion, the 
Government had given him facilities for seeing people, writing letters 
etCn not because he was a State prisoner then, *put because they 
recognised that it was justly due to me to give me those facilities 
ttey held me in their custody. If, therefore, the mistake was made 
by them, it was made at the very first fast." GandUji quoted the 
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letter of the Qovernment dated Nov. 3, 1932 to substantiate his post* 
tion« That letter was his justification for thinking that his olassifioa* 
tion as a prisoner in the jail (whether as a State prisoner or not) was 
wholly irrelevant to the issue. *7be sole issue in SeptombeTi in 
November was and^ is to-day this, namely, my life and Harijan work 
in jail and no Harijan work and my death, and so long as I live that 
will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 
public.'^ ‘‘One thing more, it has been said on the behalf of the 
Government that when owing to 21 days^ fast I was discharged I 
gave more attention to political than to Harijan work. I cannot 
imagine a grosser misrepresentation of facts which are all capable of 
being proved to day.^^ Gandhiji characterised the present action of the 
officials as compared with their treatment of him on the occasion of 
the previous fast “as the unkindcst cut of all.^' Asked if Mr. Baja- 
gopalachariar, for example, now in jail, who also had been a party to the 
Poona Pact, could claim the same privilege of doing Harijan work 
from inside the jail as he had claimed, Gandhiji replied in the negative, 
and observed that his was a peculiar position on account of the fact 
that he had gone to the H. T. C. as the sole representative of the 
(Congress and made there the declaration — “1 shall resist with my 
life separate electorates for the depressed classes”, and, therefore,^ it 
became a matter of sacred obligation to him to conduct this campaign 
even inside the jail. \Vc need not, however, linger over this 
controversy. 


XL. Terrorist Oittbage 

On September 2, Mr. B. E. J. Burgo» District Magistrate of Midna- 
pore, fell a victim to a terrorist crime, Tlic details of the outrage were 
told by Mr. Hallct, the Homo Secretary, Government of India, in the 
Upper House of the Indian Legislature. Mahatma Gandhi, the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta and other public bodies expressed their condemna- 
tion of the outrage, and there could be no doubt that the sense of 
the nation so generally expressed was deep and sincere. The problem, 
as before, was to find a radical cure of this grave social distemper, 
which the reason of the whole nation deplored and the very genius of 
the Indian race wanted to be rid of. Panicky drastic measures on 
the one hand and more sighs of regret or outbursts of indignation on 
the other were equally unequal to cope with the gravity of the evil. 
Both the Government and the leaders of the people — including those 
leaders who had a real hold on the youth of the nation — were called 
upon to put their heads together and think out a correct diagnosis 
and a sound course of treatment, surgical or otherwise, as good doctors 
ought to have done. We have in some of our previous Introductions 
dealt at some length with the disease and its causes and treatment. 
We need not repeat our observations here. Another and not an un- 
connected phase of the same trouble manifesting about this time was 
the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the Andamans. This too, in 
our judgment, was a guiding symptom which should have indicate the 
nature and characteristics of the organic diseasct We refraiUi how* 
ever, from making further commento. 
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XU. Pandit Jawahablad on the Situation 

Daring the first week of September and for some time later, ihinC. 
was a discussion going on among some of the Congress leaders 
the fresh developments of the political sitnation inddentol to Mlinati- 
maji's last fast and nnconditional release and some other events. The 
Statements issued by Mr. Aney and Gandhiji had, as we have smd, 
idven a new lease of life to civil disobedience in the shape of indivi- 
dnal disobedience. There had, of course, been some response to tiiis 
new suggestion, and some Congressmen had again passed throngh the 
jail gates into their wonted prison cells. But the example had not 
proved “infections”, and the number of individual civil resisters had 
not swelled into “millions”. Individual civil disobedience had been 
sporadic rather than epidemic, and the Government had practically but 
little trouble with it. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was one of those who 
had felt dissatisfied with some aspects of the matter of this latter-day 
Congress policy and practice, and he was invited by Gandhiji to take 
the^ matter over with him. Pandit Jawaharlal’s main idea was this. 
India’s problem, though peculiar in one sense, was also, in 
another sense, the problem common to the whole world. So 
that there could be no solution fur an India in isolation. And 
the common problem of the world was primarily economic and 
not political. “We agitators are accused of upsetting the State. But 
truth is that no agitator has such superhuman powers as to be able to 
do that. The agitator, though he may temporarily direct the events, 
merely gives expression to the existing grievances. In India those 
grievances are agrarian.” He characterised the zemindari system as 
both anachronism and autocracy, and his plain meaning was that what 
the world, including India, needed primarily and fundamentally was a 
plan of social and political foundations laid upon economic justice. 
The test and the only test of a just and workable constitution in India is 
that it reduces the cost of administration and brings relief to the 
masses. So-called political good is no good if it is not accompanied 
or followed by economic relief and well-being. Judged by this test, 
the White Paper scheme is wholly unprofitable and unworkable. As 
Sir Macolm Hailey has shown, (he cost of administration will be in- 
creased by several crores under that scheme. 

XLII. GANDHI-jAWAHAItLAX. COBBESPONDENCE 

On September 15, Gandhi-Jawaharlal Correspondence was released for 
publication. Lengthy letters had passed between them. The central 
idea running throngh the letters of both was that the economic _ im- 
gramme of the Corgress, particularly as expressed in the enunciation 
of the Fundamental R^hts in the Karachi Congress, should be stressed. 
Thus Mahatmaji wrote to Panditji — “I have no doubt in my mind that • 
our goal can be no less than complete independence. I am also in 
whole-hearted agreement with you when you say that without a mate- 
rial revision of the vested interests ttie condition of the masses can 
never be improved. As regards the position of (be ruling princes, 
Gandhiji was not prepared to go as far as Panditji would like ^to go ; 
still he thought that they would have to part with much of their 
power and become popular representatives of the people over whkdi 
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they were mling. He was also in airreement with Panditji that India 
. most not live in isolation but rang^e herself with the progressive forces 
of the world. '*But I know that though there is such an agreement 
between you and me in tixe enunciation of the ideals, there are temp^ 
ramental differences between you and me.^^ Then Oandhiji preceded 
to outline those temperamental differences. As regards^ the definition 
of the goal he said : “I have concerned myself more with the cons^ 
vation of the means and their progressive use. I know if we can take 
care of them the attainment of the goal is assured. I feel too tlmt 
our progress towards the goal will be in exact proportion to the 
purity of our means.^’ As regards Mr. Aney's decision, he ^ observed : 
the movement would have collapsed through the growing internal 
weakness but for those instructions, for Congressmen were deluding 
themselves into the belief that there were organisations effectively 

functioning to which they could look for guidance ."We nerf not 

refer to other points, such as the difference between mass and indivi- 
dual civil disobedience, secret methods etc., raised in those letters. 

XLIII. Constitutional Prospects 

Meanwhile the Viceroy had made pronouncements which had indi- 
cated that he had not stampeded away from dominion status as the 
natural and inevitable goal of the British policy in India. The reac- 
tionaries, evidently, had failed to ^^frighteii him into abjuring the for- 
bidden phrase.*' Still the White Paper proposals failed ^ to evoke^ any 
real public interest and enthusiasm. Sir Samuel Hoare in the witness 
“box" had tried to make as strong a case for those proposals as could 
possibly have been made. He had to dodge hard and persistent hits 
from both the flanks of pro-Indian and anti-Indian forces arrayed in 
or before the Select Committee. On the one hand, ho had to maintain 
that the reservations and safeguards were not, and must not be treated 
as, “paper safeguards*'. They must be both alive and very much kick- 
ing during their tenure of service. On the other hand, they were to 
live only for “a transitional period" after which they would slowly 
petrify through disuse. Custom and usage would gather strength and 
increasingly tighten their grip on them. But the transition period must 
not be defined by statute. Nor should the statute provide constitu- 
tional halters round their necks such as might tend to make them less 
vitally alive and less effectively kicking so long as they must be kept 
there to render service. With an undefined transition period and un- 
checked resenrations to sandwitch the White Paper scheme in between^ 
the constitutional menu catered by Sir Samuel Hoare did not prove an 
interesting or ^ inviting one. On October 3, however, we find Sir 
Samuel addressing a letter to his constituents leferring to the better 
feeling t^t prevailed in India, which ho ascribed to the success of Ae 
dual policy he had followed. “Let us not meanwhile fight about ques- 
tions that have not yet been settled and avoid the use of such phrases 
as abdication and cowardly surrender, which have no connection what- 
ever with the Government proposals." We leave the subject of the 
White Paper at that. Those who may be interested in a critical 
scrutiny of this paper may be referred to Sir Tq Bahadur Sapru's 
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Memorandum and addreseee and articles by several other liberal leaden. 
We may refer to Mr. J. N. Basu’s address in purticalar. 

XLIV. Bgsant and Patel 

On September 20, passed away Dr. Besant — a great champion of 
world freedom and one of its master spirits. And on October 22, 
passed away V. J. Patel, the great Assembly ez-President and Congress 
leader, and these were almost the last words on his lips : “Give 
my blessing to all my countrymen and all friends of India throughout 
the world. Before I die 1 am praying for the early attidnment of 
India's freedom.” 

XLV. Hindd Mahasabha 

At Ajmere, Bhai Paramanand, presiding over the deliberations of 
the 15th session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, made a strong 
indictment, not only against the Premier's Communal Award, but also 
against Mahatmaji's handling of the communal question at the Round 
Table Conference. “When after the so-called truce between the 
Government and Mahatma Gandhi, the latter went to London, instead 
of negotiating with the British Government he began to follow the 
will — o' — the— wisp theory of Hindn-Moslem unity. Knowing full well 
that his failure was a foregone conclusion the new Conservative 
Government of England settled wtth the Muslim leaders and a friendly 
allianoe was established between them. This alliance was the inevitable 
outcome of Mahatma Gandhi's wrong attitude and handling. As a 
result of this the Premier took it upon himself to find out a fresh 
solution etc.'' Then he proceeds to observe : “The Communal Awa^ 
proper aims at creating a number of strong Muslim provinces in India 
and the supplementary announcement has £e definite object of creating 
a balance of power at the centre among the two communities. To say 
that the Communal Award was given by the Government after the 
communities had failed to come to any settlement, is far from true. So 
far as the allocation of seats in the Assembly goes, this matter was 
never brought up for public discussion, nor was it ever dreamt of by 
the Hindus that by a simple stroke of the pen the Secretary of State 
would reduce the Hindus to the position of an insignificant minority at 

the centre can any one, after all that has happened, believe in the 

possibility of Hindu-Muslim unity? We are, as if, at the parting of 

the ways In my view we have reached a stage where the Congress 

with its theory of Swaraj through Hindu-Muslim unity and civil dis- 
obedience goes entirely out of the field.” This long quotation shows 
the deep fissure that had appeared and for some time past been 
yawning to engulf the whole structure of nationalist solidarity in India. 
The Poona Pact had attempted in a measure to repair the breach 
between the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes, llut repair had 
not, however, been a satisfactory one to all the parties concerned. The 
Bengal Hindus, for instauce, at least many of them, would have none 
of it. So it was a case of cross fissures or compound fracture. The 
Hindus were divided among themselves on the Poona Pact. Th^ were 
also divided among themselves on tbe Communal Award so &r as it 
afiected tbe positions of the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in the pro- 
vinces and at the centre. Finallyi the Midiasabhaites and Congressmen 
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ivere divided on the theory of Hinda-Mnalim nnity and on the method 
and BO^ of scrappine the Communal Award. In the midst of this 
*1iappy” tangle, &e British Government and their “allies” the com- 
mnniu Muslims, found it comparatively easy to maintain and ferro- 
concrete their positions. The communal Muslims were adamant ; the 
EMrish Government were also adamant ; the newly lud cement between 
the communal Muslims and the nationalist Muslims had slowly but 
steadily been setting ; only Hindu nationalist solidarity was crumbling 
to iHCces. The Mahasabha would, if necessary, have the communal 
problem in India solved in accordance with the League of Nations 
formula. Its thirtieth resolutiou, while appreciating and supporting the 
moves for unity, urged the Hindus not to sacrifice nationalism for any 
kind of communal arrangement 

XLVI. Some New Interestino Moves 

At the close of this Introduction we shall but briefly refer to some 
important moves in the economic and other fields. 'I'he World Eco- 
nomic Conference and the Disarmament Conference had possibly raised 
some modest expectations in some quarters, but those expectations had 
not come anywhere near their fulfilment. A very dramatic scene at the 
latter Conference was the action of Her Hitler^s Government insisting 
on Germany being treated on terms hot other than those of equality, 
and declining a partnership in international understanding on a 
basis of eternal war guilt and inferiority complex. This self-assertion 
by Germany threatened to materially shift the centre of gravity in the 
existing configuration of world powers, and the prospects of disarma- 
ment and economic relief and peace were removed even farther than 
they had been before. On tbo subject of the World Economic Confer- 
ence, we do not propose to follow its course, but only note that in 
July Mr. Neville Chamberlain observed in the House of Commons that 
“it was part of Britain’s currency policy to link sterling with gold on 
&e one hand and with dollar on the other. The Government were 
continuing to pursue an independent course in the interests of Britain 
and the Empire. The Government's ^Hcy was the same as before 
tite conference. The Government were raising wholesale prices which could 
be raised to a considerable extent without any sort of effect on the 
retail prices. That tended to increase the purchasing power of all 
peoples who were connected with sterling”. We shall not go further 
into the history of W. E. C. 

XLVII. Besebve Bank Bni, 

Coming nearer home we find the Reserve Bank Bill was introduced 
in the Assembly in the first part of Sept., and Notes on the Clauses of 
the Bill were also published explaining the purpose of the Bill. On 
Oct 23, we find the Reserve Bank Committee still sitting and discus- 
sing changes in the Bill. Sir George Schuster defen^ng the Govon- 
ment on the cluuge that th^ had been rushing &e Bill, said--“This 
measure is an important step in preparation for constitutional reforms. 
It is from every point of view most desirable that the Reserve 
should be set up and have time to find its feet well in advanoe of tiie 
aetnal inauguration of tite constitutional changes”. On Nov. 18, we 
were inforoM that the Reserve Bank Bill Committee’s Report bad 
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been signed and that (here was a Minority Report by nbe members, 
besides seTeral other minates. The minority report favonred the estab- 
lidiment of “an out and out State Bank” and argued that the present Bill 
denied influence to Indian politidans but confirmed the influence of the 
Secretary of State who represented politics as much as the future Indian 
Minister. “But for the fact that we do not want to stand against (he 
grant of responsibility at the centre, we unhesitatingly oppose the Re- 
serve Bank Bill as it has emerged from the Select Committee” — so 
remarked a prominent dissenting member of the Committee. The Bill* 
while proposing to exclude political influences from currency and other 
matters connected with the Bank, “ensured the domination of the Sec- 
tary of State”. Meanwhile, Textile negotiations had been going on 
between Japan and India. Mr. Sawada, £e Japan representative, had 
been conferring with Sir Joseph Bhore, and they had to steer clear of 
many a perilous rock on which the negotiations had, on more than one 
occasion, nearly foundered. The talks centred chiefly round the linking of 
import piece-goods with the purchase of raw cotton. It proved a long and 
arduous steering. On Dec. 1, we again find the Osaka cotton spinners 
reaffirming boycott of Indian cotton, and little was the chance of an 
early agreement being reached. Though the prospect brightened a 
little towards the end of the year, yet no finality had been reached when 
the year closed. The Bombay Lanohashire Pact was another interes- 
ting episode of the same drama of Indian textile fate. 

XLVIII. “The Five Essentiaus” 

The Reserve Bank Bill was passed in the face of strenuous non* 
official opTOsition, and so, one of the basic “comer stones” of the 
would-be Indian constitutional structure was firmly laid. But the plans 
of the future stracture remained still unsettled. Or perhaps, they had 
already been settled, and there was no unsettling of what had Ibeen 
settled especially in the matter of reservations and safeguards. “The 
five essentials to meet the situation” enunciated in Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s Memorandum^ had little chance of being agreed to by the 
constitutional builders in the Select Committee. Those essentials were : 
*That central responsibility with safeguards was necessary in India’s 
interests for a transitional period ; provincial autonomy on similar 
terms ; reserve subjects should be controlled by the Governor-General 
for the period of tonsition,^ which should not be long or indefinite : 
adoption of a definite policy to facilitate an early transfer of the 
reserved departments ; and^ statutory declaration on India's constitu- 
tional position in the British Commonwealth”. In the early part of 
December, a proposal was set on foot by the Servants of India ^ciety to 
call an All-Parties Conference to build a common platform of policy 
and action for all nationalists on certain accepted principles. But there 
was hardly any prospect of that platform being accepted by the high 
coustitutional builders as their scaffolding for their woric, nor of (be 
“essentials” of Sir Tej Bahadur being accepted as their materials to 
construction. On Nov 21, howevmr, the bang's Speech in Parliament had, 
referring to the latmnrs of the Joint Select Committee, eondudkd with 
the prayer that “wisdom mig^t inform tiieir judgment”. We shoidd 
say in all devoutness— Amen. {Specially contributed ty Prof. Pramatha 
Hath Mukhopadhya.) 
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FULL TEXT OF THE MEASURE 

The following » the full text of the IndUn Reserve Bank Bill as introduced by 
Sir Qeorge Sdiuster in the Legislative Assembly on the 8th September and passed 
oo the 22iid December 1933 : — 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Reserve Bank for India to regulate the 
issue of bank notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to securing monetary 
stability in British India and generally to make provisions for matters inoidental 
thereto ; * n 

And whereas in the present disorganisation of the monetary systems of toe worm 
it is not possible to determine what will be suitable as a permanent basis for the 
Indian monetary system ; 

And whereas it is expedient to make temporary provision ion the basis of the 
existing monetary system, and to leave the question of the monetary standard l^t 
suited to India to be considered when tne international monetary position 
has become sufficiently clear and stable to make it possiblo to frame permanent 
measures ; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : 

Chapter Pbeliminart 

1. Short title, extent, commencement and duration ; (1) This Act: may be called 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Parganas. 

(3) This section shall come into force at once, and the remaining provisions 
of this Act, shall come into force on such date or dates as the Governor General in 
Oouncil may, by notification in the Gazette of India, appoint. 

(4) Chapter III shall remain in force for a penod of twenty-five years and 
thereafter until repealed. 

2. Definitions : In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context.— 

(a) **the Bank” means the Reserve Bank of India constituted by this Act ; 

(b) “bank note’’ means paper money issued by the Bank , 

(e) “the Central Board” means the Central Board of Directors of the Bank ; 

Cd) “sterling standard country” means the United Kingdom and any country, 

other than British India, in which any person is entitled by law to obtain sterling 
on demand from the principal current authority of that country, on payment at a 
fixed rate in the legal tender currency of that country ; 

<e) “provincial co-operative bank” means any society which is registered or 
deemed to be registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or any other 
law for the time Mng in force in British India relating to co-operative societies 
and the sole business and object of which Is the financing of the other societies 
in a province which are or are deemed to be so registered ; 

(f) “rupee win” means silver rupees which are legal tender under the provi* 
sions of the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 ; and 

(g) “scheduled bank” means a bank included in the Second Schedule. 

Chapter JI^Sharb Capital, ManagSuert A Businkss 

3l Establishment and Incorporation of Reserve Bank : (1) A Bank to be called 
the Reserve Bank of India shall be constituted for the purposes of taking over the 
maoagement of the currency from the Governor General in OounoU and of carrying 
on the business of banking in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the name of the Reserve Bank of 
India, having perpetual succession and a common seal, and shall by the said name 
sue wed be sued. 

8 
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4. Shire eapitil, ehire registers and shareholders : (1) The original share eapitid 
of the Bank shall be fire crores of rupees diyided into shares of fire hundred 
rupees each, which shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delni, Madras and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares shall be made in each 
of the areas served by those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, and shares 
shall be transferable from the register to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be registered as such in any area in 
which he is ordinarily resident or has his principal place of business in Indli^ 
but no person shall be registered as a shareholder in more than one register ; and 
DO person who is not— 

(a) domiciled in India, or 

(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in India, or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, or a society 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a scheduled bank, or a 
corporation or company incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament or any 
law for the time being in force in any of His Majesty’s dominions and having a 
branch in British India, shall be registered as a share-holder or be entitled to pay- 
ment of any dividend or any share. 

(4) The Central Board may, at its discretion, without giving to any applicant 
or to register any transfer of shares. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally assigned to the various registers 
shall be as follows namely 

(a) to the Bombay register^ne hundred and sixty-five lakhs of rupees ; 

(b) to the Calcutta register — one hundred and sixty-five lakhs of rupees ; 

(c) to the Delhi register— eighty lakhs of rupees ; 

(d) to the Madras register— fifty lakhs of rupees ; 

(e) to the Rangoon register— forty lakhs of rupees : 

Provided that, in the event of the shares assigned to any register not being 
fully taken up at the first allotment, the Central Board may, with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in-Council transfer a portion of such shares from 
that register to another. 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a register, the Central Board shall, in the 
first instance, allot two shares to each qualified applicant who has applied for two 
or more shares ; and, if the number of such applicants is greater than half the 
total number of shares assigned to the register, shall determine by lot the applicants 
to whom the shares shall be allotted. 

If the number of such applicants is less than half the number of shares 
assigned to the register, the Central Board shall allot the remaining shares to 
appHoants who have applied for more shares than two ; and if the number of 
extra shares so applied far exceeds the number of shares so to be allotted, the 
Central Board shall allot them among the various applicants in such manner as it 
may deem fair and equitable, having regard to the desirability of distributing the 
shares and the voting rights attached to them as widely as possible. 

If any shares still remain unallotted, the Central Board shall allot them to 
applicants who have applied for one share only ; and if the number of shares so 
applied far exceeds the number of shares to be so allotted, the Central Board shall 
determine by lot the applicants to whom the shares shall be allotted. 

If, after all applications have been met in accordance with the provisions of 
this sub-section, any shares remain unallotted, they shall notwithstanding anythioir 
contained in this seciion, be allotted to and taken up by Government, and shall 
be sold by the Governor-General-in-Counoll, at not less than par, as soon as may be. 

The Governor-General-in-Council shall have no right Ito exercise any vote under 
this Act by reason of any shares so allotted to him. 

5. Increase and rednotion of share capital : (1) The share capital of the Bank 
may be increased by the Central Board with the previous saoction of the Goveroor- 
General-in -Council. 

(1) Every sucli increase shall be fully paid up, and the areas to which such 
further shares shall be allotted and the price at which they may be issued shall be 
fixed by the Central Board with the like sanction. 

(3) The Central Board may determine the manner in which any inorasse of 
share capital shall be effected. 
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(4) The ehcre capital of the Bank may be refused by the Oeutral Board, wiA 

Uie prefions saoetion of the Governor-Qeneral in Coaooil, to each eiteat aod In 
fQoh manner ae may be determined by the Bank in ((eneral meeting. 

0. ^ Head Office branohee and agencies t The Head Offic e of the Bank shall be 
mtablished in Bombay, and the Bans shall, as soon as may be^ establish bimnoheo 
in Galcntta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon, and establish branches of agencies in any 
other places in India or, with the previous sanction of the Qovemor-Qeneral*in« 
Connolly elsewhere. 

?. Management : The general snperintendenee of the aiTairs and business of the 
Bank shall be entrusted to a Central Board of Dir^tors which may exercise all 
powers and do all acts and things which may be exercised or done by the Bank 

and are not by this Act expressly directed or required lo be done by the Bank 

in general meeting. 

8. Composition of the Central Board, and term of office of Directors : (1) The 
Central Board shall consist of the following Directors, namely 

(a) a Governor and one Deputy Governor or two Deputy Governors, to be 
apiminted by the Governor- General- in-Ck)uncil after consideration of the recommen- 
dations made by the Board in that behalf ; 

(b) four Directors to be nominated by the Governor-General- in- Council ; 

(c) eight Directors to bo elected on behalf of the shareholders on the various 
registers in the manner provided in seeiion 9 and in the following numbers 
namely :—(i) for the Bombay register— two Directors ; (ii) for the Calcutta register- 
two Directors ; (iii) for the Delhi R(‘gi8ter— two Directors (iv) for the Madras 
register— one Director ; (v) for the Rangoon register— one Director; and ^ 

(d) one government official to be nominated oy the Governor-General -in-Council. 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governor shall devote their whole time to the 
affairs of the Brink and shall receive such salaries and allowances as may bo deter- 
mined by the Central Board, subject to any minimum prescribed by the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Director nominated under danse (d) of tub- 
section (1) may attend any meeting of the Central Board and take part in its 
deliberations but shall not be eutitled to vote ; 

Provided that when the Governor is absent a Deputy Governor autborisod by 
him in his b<?balf in writing may vote for him. 

^4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall bold office for such term not 
exceeding five years as the Governor-Qeneral-in-Council may fix when appointing 
them, and shall be eligible for re-appintment. 

A Director elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall hold office for five 
years, or thereafter until his successor shall have been duly elected, and, subject to 
the provisions of section 10, shall be eligible for re-election. 

The Directors nominated under clause (b) and clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall be questioned on the gronnd merely 
of the existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in, the constitution of the Board. 

9. Local Boards, their constitution and functions i (1) A Ijocal Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified in the First Schedule and shall 
consist of— 

{a) five members elected from amongst themselves by the shareholders who ate 
registered on the Register for that area and are qualified to vote, and 

(b) not more than three members nominated by the Central Board, who may 
be nominated at any time. 

f2) At an election of members of a Local Board for any area, any share- 
holder who has been registered on the Register for that area, for a period of 
not less than six months ending with the date of the meeting, as holding two 
shares shall have one vote, and each shareholder so registered as having more than 
two shares shall have one vote for each two shares, bat subject to a maximum of 
ten votes. 

(3) The members of a Local Board ahall hold office Inntil th^ vacate it under 
sub-section (5) and subject to the provisions of section 10, shall be eligible for 
re-eleetion or re-nomination, as the case may be. 
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(4) At any time within three monthe of the day on which the Direetora Eiqm 
eentini; the shareholders on any register are dne to retire under the provisions m 
this Act, the Central Board shall direct an election to be hdd of members of the 
Local Board eoncerned and such election shall be held forthwith, and the names 
of the persons elected shall be notified to the Central Board. 

(5) On such notification, the Central Board shall proceed to make any nomi- 
nations permitted by danse (b) of sub-section <1) it may then decide to make, and 
shall fix the date on which the onteoing members of the Local Board shall vac^ 
office, and the incoming members shall be deemed to have assamed office on that 
date. 

(6) The elected members of a Local Board shall, as 'soon as may be after they 
have been elected, elect from amongst themselves one or two persons, as the case 
may be, to be Directors representing the shareholders on the Register for the area 
for which the Board is constituted. 

(7) A Local Board shall advise the Central Board on such matters as may te 
generally or specificallv referred to It and shall perform such duties as the Board 
may, by regulations, delegate to it. 

lO. Qualifications and disqualifications of Directors and members of I/)cm 
Boards : (1) No person may be a Director or a member of Local Board who is 
not or has not at some time been— 

(aj engaged in the direction of agricultural, commercial, financial or industrial 
activities, or 

(b) a director of any company as defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the 

Indian Companies Act, 1913 or of a corporation or company, incorporated by or 
under any law for the time being in force in any place outside British I India. 
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(a) is a Government official or an official of a State In India, or 

(b) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated an insolvent or 

(c) is an officer or employee of any ‘bank, or 

(d) is a director of any bank, other than a registered society as defined in 
clause (c) of section 2 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 : 

Provided that an official of a State In India (not being a Government official on 
deputation in the State) may be nominated as a Director or as a member of a 
Local Board. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall apply to the Governor, or to a Deputy 
Governor or to the Director nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) of 
section 8. 

11. Removal from and vacation of office : (1) The Governor-General-in-Oonncil 
may remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy Governor or any nominated or 
elected Director : 

Provided that in the case of an elected Director this power shall be exercised 
only on a resolution passed by the Central Board in that behalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under clause (b) or clause (c) of section 8, 
and any member of a Local Board shall cease to hold office if, at any time after 
six months from the date of his nomination of election, or eighteen months from 
the commencement of this Act, whichever is later, he is not registered as a holder 
of unencumbered shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not less than ten 
thousand rupees, or if he ceases to hold unencumbered shares of that value. 

(3) The Gtovernor-General in Council may remove from office any Director, and 
the Central Board may remove from office any member of a Local Board, if such 
Director or member becomes subject to any of the disqualifications specified in 
sub-section (2) of section 10. 

(4) The appointment, nomination or election as Director or member of a Local 
Board of any person who is a member of the Indian Legislature or of a local 
Legislature shall be void, unless within one month of the date of his appointment, 
nomination or election, he ceases to be sneh member, and, if any Director or mem- 
Mr, of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a member of any such Leglslatnie, 
he shall cease to be a Director or member of the Looal Board as from the 
date of such election or nomination, as the case may be. 

(5) A Director may resign his office to the Governor-General in Connell, and 
a member of a Local Board may resign his offiee to the Central Board, and on 
the acceptance of the resignation the office shall become vacant. 
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12. Omul Taoudes and abaanoM i (1) If the Governor or a Depaty Govmor 
by iofirmity or otherwise Is rendered ineapsble of ezeenting his duties or is noMO* 
on leave or otherwise in eircumstanoos not involving the vacation of hjs «>point- 
roeniy the Qovernor*General in Ooonoii may appoint another person to offioiate for 
him, and such person may, notwithstanding anything contained in clause (e) of 
sub-section (2) of section 10, be an officer of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason unable to attend a particular 
meeting of the Central Board, the elected members of the Local Board of m am 
which ne represents may elect one of their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so elected shall have all the powers of the 
absent Director. 

(3) A casual vacancy in the office of a Director, other than the vaeanciM pr^ 

vided for in sub-section (1), shall be filled in the manner in which, aim by the 
authority by whom, the nomination of election of the Director vacating office m 
made ; and the Director eo nominated or elected shall hold office for the nnezpired 
portion of the term of his predecessor. . 

(4) Where any casual vacancy In the office of any member of a Local Board 
occurs, the Central Board may nominate thereto any qualified person recommended 
by the Local Board and the person eo nominated shall bold office for the nnez- 
pired period of the term of his predecessor. 

Meetings of Central and Local Boards 

13. Meetings of the Central Board t (1) Meetings of the Central Board shall to 
convened by the Governor at least siz times in each year and at least once in 
each quarter. Meetings shall ordinarily be held in Bombay, but at least two 
meetings of the Central Board shall be held in Calcutta in each year. 

(2) The Governor, or in his absence the Deputy Governor authorise by the 
Governor under the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote for him, shall 
praide at meetings of the Central Board, and in the event of an equality of votes, 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

14. General Meetings : (1) A General meeting (hereinafter In this Act referr^ 
to as the annual general meeting) shall to held annually at Bombay within 
siz weeks from the date on which the annual accounts of the Bank are closed and 
a general meeting may be conveyed by the Central Board at any other time. 

(2) Any shareholder shall be entitled to attend at any general meeting, and 
each storenolder who has been registered on any Register, for a period of not less 
than siz months ending with the date of the meeting os bolding two shares shall 
have one vote, and each shareholder so registered as having more than two shares 
shall have one vote for each two shares, but subject to a maximum of ten votes ; 
and such votes may he ezercised by proxy. 

15. First constitution of the Central Board : (1) The following provisions shall 
apply to the first constitution of the Central Board, and notwithstanding anything 
contained in section 8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance therewith 
shall be deemed to be duly constituted in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy Governor or Deputy Governors 
shall to appointed by the Governor-C^neral in Council on his own initiative, and 
shall receive such salaries and allowances as he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the sbarebolders on the various Beps- 
ten shall be nominated by the Governor-General in Council after consultation 
with the Local Governments concerned. 

(4) A Director so nominated to represent shareholders on the Bombay or 
Calcutta Register shall hold office for two years, and a Director so nominated to 
represent shareholders on the Delhi, Madras or Rangoon Register shall bold office 
for lour years or thereafter until his successor shall have bwn duly elected. 

16. First constitution of Local Boards : As soon as may to after the commence- 
ukent of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elections to to held and may 
make nominations, in order to constitute Local Boards in accordance with the 
provisioDS of section 9, and the members of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
^ under sub-section (5) of section 9, but shall not exercise any 
ngfat under sub-section (6) of that section. 

17. Business which the Bank may transact : The Bank shall to authorised to 
oany on and tnmaact the several kinds of business hereinafter specified, namely * 
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(1) the fteemtinp; of money on deposit withoat interest from, and the eolleetion 
of mp^ for, the Bmetary of State in Ooanoil, the ^rernor-Chmeral in Ooanon, 
Ix>eal Oorernments, States in India, banks and any other persons ; 

(") (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchanm and promissory 
notw, drawn and payable in India and arising; out of kona fide eommerciai or 
trade transactions bearinfl: two or more good signatures; one of which shall be that 
of a schedule bank, and maturing within ninety days from the date of sudi pur- 
cban or rediscount, ezclusire of days of grace ; 

(W the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
onwn pavable in India and bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative bank, and 
drawn or issued for the purpose of financing seasonal agricultural operations or 
the marketing of crops, and maturing within six months from the date of such 
purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace : provided that the total face 
value of bills or notes so purchased or rediscounted shall not at any time exceed 
pne-fourih of the total face value of all bills and notes purchased or rediscounted 
by the Bank up to that time ; 

(c) the purchase^ sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notes 
drawn and payable in India and bearing the signature of a scheduled bauk, and 
issued or drawn for the purpose of holding or trading in securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or a Local Government, or such securities of States in India as may 
M sp^ified in this behalf by the Governor- General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, and maturing within ninety days from the days of such 
purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

. the purchase from and sale to scheduled banks and persons approved by 
the ^ntral Board, in amounts of not less than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees, 
u u of such sterling standard countries as may be specified in this 

hohslf by the Governor-General in Council by notification on the Gazette of India, 
and of bills of exchange (including treasury bills) drawn in or on any place in 
any such country, and maturing within ninety days from the date of such pur- 
chase, exclusive of days of grace ; and the keeping of balances with banks in such 
countnes; 

- (4) the making of loans and advances, repayable on demand or on the expiry 
of fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against the security of— 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than immovable property) in which a 
trustee IS authorised to Invest trust money by any Act of Parliament or by any 
1*^ the time being in force in British India ; 

(b) gold coin or bullion or documents of title to the same ; 

(c) such bills of exchange and promissory notes as are eligible for purchase or 
rediscount by the Bank ; provided that the total of the loans and advances against 
such securities as are referred to in sub-clause (b) of clause (2) shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total loans and advances made by the Bank up to 
that time. 

(d) such bills of exchange as are eligible for purchase by the Bank under 
clause (3) ; 

(e) promissory notes of any scheduled bank or a provisional co-operative bank, 
BupporM by documents evidencing title to goods which have been transferred, 
assigned, hypothecated or pledged to any such bank as security for a cash credit 
granted for dona fide commercial or trade transactions, or for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing of crops ; provided that 
no loan or advance shall be made on the security of any promissory note such as 
IS raferred to in this sub-clause after the expiry of five years from the date on 
which thi< section comes into force ; 

(5) the making of advances to the Governor-General in Oouncil repayable in 
each ease not iater than three months after the close of the financial year in ' 
resp^t of which the advance has been made ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts and the making, issue and circulation of bank 
poet hills.made payable on its own branches ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of seouritiee maturing within five years from the 
aa^ of such purchase, of the Government of any sterling standard country speci- 
fied in this behalf by the Governor-General in Oouncil by notification in the 
Gazette of India : 

(8) ^ the purchase and sale of securitieB of the Government of India of any 
matnnty, or of a Local Government or of a local authority in British India 
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maturfog within ten yean from the date of parohase, or of anch aeearitiea of 
States in India of like matarity as may be specified in this behalf by the Governor* 
General in Oonncil on the recommendation of the Central Board ; provided that 
the amount of such secnrities held at any time in the Banking Department shall 
be so regulated that— 

(a) the total value of such securities shall not exceed the aggregate amount of 
the share capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities of 
the Banking Department in respect of deposits ; 

(b) the value of such securities maturing after six months shall not exceed the 
aggregate amount of the share capital of tne Bank* the Reserve Fund and one* 
fifUi of the liabilities of the Banking Department in respect of deposits ; 

(c) the value of such securities maturing after one year shall not exceed the 
aggregate amount of the share capital o* the Bank, the Reserve Fund and one- 
tenth of the liabilities of the Banking Department in respect of deposits ; and 

(d) the value of such securities maturing after ten years shall not exceed the 
aggregate amount of the share capital of the Bank and the Reserve Fund : 

(9) the enstody of monies, securities and other articles of value, and the collec- 
tion of the proceeds, whethr r principal, interest or dividends, of any such seoarities ; 

(10) the sale and realisation of all property, whether movable or immovable, 
which 'may In any way come into the possession of the Bank in satisfaction, or 
part satisfaction, of any of its claims ; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General in Council or any Local Oovernmont or State in India in the transaction 
of any of the following kinds of business, namely 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

/b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody of bills of exchange, securities of 
abares in any company ; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether principal, interest or dividends, of 
any securities or shares ; 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the risk of the principal, by bills of 
exchange payable either in India or elsewhere ; 

(c) the management of public debt ; 

U2) the purchase and sale of gold coin aud bullion ; 

(lit) the opening of an account with, and the acting as agent or correspondeDt 
of, any other bank which is the principal currency authority of a sterling standard 
country under the law for the time being in force in that country ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period not exceeding one month for the 
purpose of the business of the Bank, and the giving of security for money so 
borrowed ; 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed under this clause from any person 
in India other than a scheduled hank, or from any person outside India other 
than a bank which is the principal currency authority of any country under the 
law for the time being in force in that country ; 

Provided further that the total amount of such borrowings from persons in 
India shall not at any time exceed the amount of the share capital of the Bank : 

(lb) the making and issue of bank notes subject to the provisions of this 
Act ; and 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters and things as may be incidental 
to or consequential upon the exercise of its powers or the discharge of its duties 
under this Act. 

18. Power of direct discount ; When, in the opinion of the Central Board, 
or where the powers and functions of the Central Board under the section have 
been delegated to the Governor in the opinion of the Governor, it is necessary 
or exp^ient that action should be taken under this section for the purpose of 
relating credit In the interests of the Indian trade, commerce, inaustry, and 
agriculture, the Bank may, notwithstandiDg any limitation contained in sub-clausea 
(a) and (b) of clause (2) of section 17, purchase, sell or discount any bills of 
exchange or promissory notes drawn and payable in India and arising out of bona 
fide commercial or trade traosactioos, baring two or more good aigoaturea and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of such purchase or discount, exolusiva 
of days of grace. 

^ 19. Bosineas which the Banka may not tranaact : Save aa otherwise provided, 
lo sections 17, 18 and 43, the Bank may not— 
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(1) engtge Iq tnde or oUierwIie lia?e a direct intereat in any commere^ 
Indnetrial, or other nndertakinn:, except each interest as it may in any way a^wM 
in the course of the satisfaction of any of its claims ; profided that all snea 
Interests shall be disposed of at the earliest possible moment ; 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares of any other bank or of any com- 
pany, or mnt loans upon the security of any such shares ; # • ui 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or otherwise on the security of, immofable 
property or documents of title relating thereto, or become the owner of immorable 
property, except so far as is necessary for its own business premises and residences 
lor its officers and servants ; 

(4) make unsecured loans or advances ; 

(3) draw or accept bills payable otherwise than on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current accounts. 

Gbapteb III Central Banking FuNcnoNS 

20. Obligation of the Bank to transact Government business : The Bank shaH 
undertake to accept monies for account of the Secretary of State in Council and 
the Governor-General-in-Council and such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial revenues, and to make payments 
up to the amount standing to the credit of their accounts respectively, and to 
carry out their exchange, remittance and other banking operations, including the 
management of the public debt, on such conditions as may be agreed upon. 

21. Bank to have the right to transact Government business in India : (1) The 
Governor-Gfeneral in Council and such Ix)cal Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial revenues shall undertake to entrust the 
Bank, on such conditions as may be agreed upon with all their money, remittance, 
exchange and banking transactions In India and in particular, to deposit free 
of interest all their cash balances with the Bank ; 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall present the Governor-General-in- 
Council or any Local Government from carrying on money transactions at Govern- 
ment treasuries or sub-treasuries at places where the Bank has no branches or 
agencies, and the Governor-General-in-Council and Local Governments may hold 
at su^ treasuries and sub-treasuries such balances as they may require, 

(2) The Governor-General-in-Council and each Local Government shall under- 
take to entrust the Bank, on such conditions as may be weed upon, with the 
management of the public debt and with the issue of any new loans in India. 

Issue of Notes 

22. Bight to issue bank notes : (1) The Bank shall have the sole right to issue 
paper money in British India, and may, for a period of one year Ifrom the date on 
which this Chapter comes into force, issue currency notes of the Government of 
India supplied to it by the Governor-General-in-Council and the provisions of 
this Act applicable to bank notes shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of India issued either by the Governor- 
General-in-Council or by the Bank in like manner as if such currency notes were 
bank notes, and references in this Act to bank notes shall be constrnra accordingly. 

(2) On and from the aforesaid date the Governor-Gtoneral-in-Couacil shall not 
issue any currency notes or any other kind of paper money. 

23. Issue D^artment : (1) The issue of bank notes shall be conducted by the 
Bank in an issue Department which will be separated and kept wholly distinct 
from the Banking Department, and the assets of the Issue Department shall not 
be subject to any liability other than the liabilities ol the Issue Department as 
hereinafter defined in Section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not isssue bank notes to the Banking Depart* 
ment or to any other person except in exchange for other bank notes or for 
such coin, bullion or securities as are permitted by this Act to form part 
the Beserve. 

24. Denominations of notes : Bank notes shall be of the denominational values of 
five rupM, ten rupem, fifty rupees, one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees, and ten thousand rupees and of such other denominatiottal values, 

a directed by the Govemor-General-ln-Connoil. 

29. Form of bank notes i The design, form uid d bank notes shall be 

mob as may be approved by the Qovmor-Qeneial-ln-Oounoil* 
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86. liegd tender eheneter of notes : (1) Subject to the proTislone of nib-eocUon 
(8) erery tank note shall be legal tender at any place In British India to payment 
or on oooonnt for the amonot expressed thereto, and shall be guaranteed by toe 
Ooreroor-General-in-Oouncil. . « ^ * 

(2) The Goremor-General-in-Goaoeil may, by noti6cation in the Gazette of 
India, declare that, with effect from such date as may be specified in the notifica- 
tion any series of bank notes of any domination shan cease to be legal tender sa?e 
at an oflSce or agency of the Bank. . . « 

27. Be-issue of notes : Any bank note re-issued from any omce of the mnk 
shall be sterilized and disinfected before re-issue, and the Bank shall not re-issuo 
bank notes which are torn, defaced or expressively solid. 

28. Recover of notes lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect : Notwithstanding 

anything contained in any enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no person 
shall of right be entitled to recover from the Governor-Genoral-in-Counoil or the 
Bank the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect currency note of the 
Government of India or bank note : ^ 

Provided that the Bank may, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General-in-Oouncil, prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions and limita- 
tions subject to which the value of such currency notes or bank notes may bo 
refunded as of grace. 

29. Bank exempt from stamp duty or bank notes : The Bank shall ^t be 
liable to the payment of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, iu 
respect of bank notes issued by it. 

30. Powers of Government in respect of note issue and assets of the Bank in 
certain circumstances : If at any time the Bank fails ta co.nply with any provision 
of this Chapter or with any other provision of this Act, the Govcrnor-Gcncral-in- 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare that the Bank has 
forfeited the right of note issue and shall thereupon take over the liabilities of the 
Issue Department, together with such portion of the assets of the Bank as is 
required to meet sfich liabilities, anJ thereafter the business of the Issue Depart- 
ment shall be carried on in the manner prescribed by this Act by such agency as 
the Governor- Geocral-in-Council may determine. 

31. Issue of demand bills and notes : No person in British India other than 
the Bank or as expressly authorised by this Act, the Governor-General- in-Council 
ahail draw, accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, hundi, promissory note or 
engagement for the payment of money payable to bearer on demand or borrow, 
owe or take up any sum or sums cl money on the bills, huodis or notes payable 
to bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that cheques or drafts payable to bearer on demand or otherwise may 
be drawn on a person’s account with a banker, shroff or agent. 

32. Penalty : (1) Any person contravening the provisions of section 31 shall, 
on conviction ^ a rrcsidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class, be 
punishable with fine equal to the amount of the bill hundi note or eugagemout 
in respect whereof the offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution uuder this section shall be instituted except on complaint 
made by the Bank. 

33. Assets of the Issue Department : (1) The assets of the Issne Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, securities of sterling standard countries, 
rupee coin and rupee securities to such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the issue Department as hereinafter draned. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not less than two-fifths shall consist of 
gold coin, ^Id bullion or securities of sterling standard countries: 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and gold bullion shall not at any time bo 
lesB than thirty-five crores of rupm in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be held in rupee coin, Government of India 
rupee Beeurities of any maturity and such bills of exchange and promissory notes 
drawn and payable in British India as are eligible for purchase by the Bank under 
Bub-elause (a) or subclause (b) of clause (2) of scctioD 17 or under section 18 : 

Provided that the amount held ia Government of India rupee securities shall not 
at any time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of the assets or fifty crores of 
rupees, whichever amount is less. 

(4) the purposes of this section, gold coin and gold bnllion shall be valued 
at 8,47512 grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall be valued at its face value, 
aad aseoritiea ahall be vaiiied at the market rate tot the time being obtaining. 
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(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held as assets, not less than^ semtm- 

twentieths shall be held in British India, and all gold coin and gold bullion held as 
assets shall be held in the custody of the Bank or its agencies : . • 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank which is in any other bank or in 
any mint or treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part of the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the securities of a sterling standara 
country which may be held as part of the assets shall be securities of any of the 
following kinds payable in the currency of any of snch sterling standard countoiea 
as may he s^inea in this behalf by the Qovernor-General-in-Council by notifica- 
tion in the Gaaette of India, namely 

(a) balances at the credit of the Issue Department with a bank which is the 
principal currency authority under the law for the time being in force of such 
country ; 

(b) bills of exchange bearing two or more good signatures and drawn on and 
payable at a place in any such country and having a maturity not exceeding 
ninety days ; 

(c) securities maturing within five years of the Government of any sterling 
standard country speclnra in this behalf by the Governor-Gencral-in-Council by 
notification in the Gazette of India ; 

Provided that, for a period of two years from the date on which this Chapter 
eomes into force, (i) any of such last mentioned securities may be securities matur- 
ing after five years and the Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that period, 
dispose of such securities notwithstanding anything contained in section 17, and 
(ii) sterling securities of the Government of India may bo held as part of the 
assets. 

Provision for Currency Rjmerveb 

34. Liabilities of the Issue Department : (1) The liabilities of the Issue Depart- 
ment shall be an amount equal to the total of the amount of the currency notes 
of the Government of India and bank notes for the time being in circulation. 

(%) For the purposes of this section, any currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note which has not been pressed for payment within forty years 
from the 1st day of April following the date of its issue shall be deemed not to 
be in circulation, and the value thereof shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in sub-section (2) of section 23 be paid by the Issue Department to the Governor- 
General-in-Council or the Banking Department, as the case may be ; but any such 
note, if subsequently presented for payment, shall be paid by the Banking Depart- 
ment, and any such payment in the case of a currency note of the Government of 
India shall be debited to the Governor-General-in-Council. 

35. Initial assets and liabilities : On the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, the Issue Department shall take over from the Governor-Grneral-in-Council 
the liability for all the currency notes of the Government of India for the time 
being in circulation and the Govcrnor-Gencral-in-Council shall transfer to the Issue 
Department gold coin, gold bullion, securities of sterling standard countries, rupee 
coin aud rupee securities to such aggregate amount as is equal to the total of the 
amount of the liability so transferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall be 
transferred in such proportion as to comply with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold coin, gold bullion and securities of 
sterling standard countries so transferred shall not bo less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount of rupee coin so transferred shall 
not exceed fifty crores of rupees. 

36. Method of dealing with fluctuation in rupee coin assets : (1) After the 
close of any fioaiidal year in which the minimum amount of rupee coin held in 
the assets, as shown in any of the weeklv accounts of the Issue Department for 
that year prescribed under sub-scctioo (1) of section 49, is greater than fifty croM 
of rupees or one-tenth of the total amount of the assets as shown in that account, 
whichever may be the greater, the Bank may deliver to the Governor-General in 
Oounoil rupee coin up to the amount of such excess but not without his consent 
exceeding five crores of rupees, against payment of legal tender value in the form 
of bank notes, gold or securities ; 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the amount of gold coin, gold 
bullion and securities of a sterling standard country in the assets does not at that 
time exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion not exceeding two-fifths of 
such payment shall be in gold coin, gold bullion or such securities of sterliog 
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•tADdard country as may be held ae part of the assets uuder sob-aeotion (6) of 
Section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year in which the maximum amount of 
rupee coin held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty crores of rupees or 
one-tenth of the total amount of the assets as so shown, whichever may Im the 
fpreater, the Governor-General in Council may deliver to the Bank rupee coin up 
to the amount of such efficiency, but not without his consent exceeding five crores 
of rupees, against payment of legal tender value. 

37. Suspension of assets requirements : (1) Notwithstanding anything contained 
in the foregoing provisions, the Hank may, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council for periods not exceeding thirty days in the first 
instance, which may, with the lixe sanction, be extended from time to time by 
I>eriods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as assets gold coin, gold bullion or s^u- 
rities of a sterling standard country of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 ancf» whilst the holding is so reduced, the proviso 
to that sub-section shall cease to be operative. 

(2) In respect of any period during which the holding of gold coin, gold 
bullion and securities of a sterling standard country is reduced under sub-section 

(1) the Bank shall nay to the Governor-General in Council a tax upon the amount 
by which such holding is reduced below the minimum prescribed by sub-section 

(2) of section 33 ; and such tax shall bo payable at the bank rate for the time 
being in force, with an addition of one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the total amount of the assets and of a 
further one and a half per cent per annnm in respect of every further decrease of 
two and a half per cent or part of such decrease ; 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event bo payable at a rate less than six 
per cent per annum. 

38. Obligations of Government and the Bank in respect of rupee coin : The 
Govern or- Gen oral in Council shall undertake not to re-issue any rupee coin deli- 
vered under Section 36 nor to put into circulation any new rupees, except through 
the Bank and as provided in that section ; and the Bank shall undertake not to 
dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for the purposes of circulation or by delivery 
to the Governor-General in Council under that section. 

39. Obligation to supply difTcrent forms of currency : The Bank shall issue 

rupee coin on demand in exchange for currency notes of the Government 
of India and shall issue currency not«>s or bank notes on demand in exebango for 
coin which is legal tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and it shall, in 
exchange for currency notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, supply 
currency notes or bank notes of lower value or rupees or other coins which are 
legal^ tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. in such auantitios as may, in the 
opinion of the Bank, be required for circulation ; ana the Governor-General in 
Council shall, subject to the provisions of section 36, supply such rupees or other 
coins to the Bank on demand. If the Governor-General in Council at any time 

fails to discharge this duty, the Bank shall bo released from its obligations to 

supply such coins to the public. 

40. Obligation to sell sterling: (1) The Bank shall sell to any person who 

makes a demand in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcntta, Delhi, Madras or 

rangoon and pays the parchase price in legal tender cnrrency sterling for imme- 
diate delivery in London, at a rate not below one shilling and five pence and forty- 
nine Bixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee ; 

Provided that no persoo shall bo entitled to demand to buy an amount of 

Btcrling leas than ten thousand pounds. 

41. Obligation to buy sterling : The Bank shall buy. from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office In Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
or Bsogoon, sterling for immediate delivery In London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenth of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be eotitled to demand to sell an amount of 

sterling less than ten thousand pounds. 

42. Cash reserves of scheduled banks to be kept with the Bank : (1) Every bank 

included in the Second Schedule shall maintain a balance with the Reserve l^nk 
m amount of which shall at no time be less than seven and one-half per cent, 

of the daily average of the demand and two and one-half per cent, of the daily 

average of the time liabilities of such bank in India. 
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P’*'*’*}?*?.,.®* Bnb-iection (1), the daily avenge of the amoonto of 
ue dcmaDd aod time liabililiee of achedoled bank abali be computed in leapeot 
<!><>>> penod endioK on the fifteenth and on the last day of each month. 

(3) Every such bank ahall send to the Governor-General in Conneil and to the 
return. e«ned by two responsible oflScers of such bank, showing— 
(SI the amounts of its demand aod time liabilities respectively in 
(b) the total amount held in India in currency notes oi the OoTeroment of 
India and bank notes. 

amounts held in India in rupee coin and subsidiai^ coin respectively. 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of bills discounted in India respectively! 


(c) the balance held at the Bank, at the close of the month to which the 
return relates. 

(4) £vorv such rotnrn shall be sent not later than fourteen days after the close 

of the month to which it relates, and shall state whether the banlc has during that 
month maintained with the Keserve Bank the minimum balance reauired by 
sub-section (1). ^ 

(5) Any bank failing to comply with the provisions of sub-section (3) or sub- 
section (4) shall be liable, on application made by or on behalf of the Qovernor- 
General in Council to the principal Civil Court having jurisdiction in a place 
where an office of the bank is situated, to a penalty of one hundred rupees for 
each day during which the failure continues. 

(6) When it appears from any such monthly return or from a report of the 
Central Board that any scheduled bank has failed to maintain the minimum 
balance required by sub-section (1), the Govcrnor-General-in-Council may call 
for such further return, or make such inspection of the books and accounts of 
that bank, as may be necessary to ascertain the amount of the deficiency, 
if any, and the period during which it has continued , and a bank so in default 
shall be liable on application inado by or on behalf of the Govcrnor-General- 
in-Council to the principal Civil Court having jurisdiction in a place where an 
office of the bank is situated, to a penalty at a rate per annum which shall l>e 
three per cent above the bank rate on the account of the deficiency for each 
day during which the default has continued, and shall be raised to five per 
cent above the bank rate after the first seven days of the deficiency. 

(7) The Governor-General in Council sbalf. by notification in the Gazette of 
India, direct the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any company, not already 
BO included, which carries on the business of banking in British India and which— 

(a) is a company as defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, or a corporation or company incorporated by or under any law in force 
in any place outside British India, and 

(b) has a paid up capital and reserves of an aggregate value of not less than 
three lakhs of rupees ; 

and shall, by a like notification, direct the exclusion from that Schedule of 
any scheduled bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up capital and reserves at 
any time becomes less than three lakhs of rupees, or which goes into liquidation 
or otherwise ceases to carry on banking business. 

43. Agreement with the Imperial Bank : The Bank shall enter into an agree- 
ment with the Imperial Bank of India which shall bo subject to the approval of 
the Govcrnor-General-iu-CouDcil and shall be expressed to come into force on the 
date 00 which this Chapter comes into force and to remain in force for twenty - 
five years, and shall further contain the provisions set forth in the Third Sob^me, 

General Provisions 


44. Allocation of surplus : After making provision for bad and donbtfnl debtin 
depreciation in assets, oontributions to staff and superannuation funds, and adeh 
other contingencies as are usually provided for by bankers and after payment out 
of the net annual profits of a cumulative dividend at such rate not exceeding five 
per cent per annum on the share capital as the Governor-General-in-Councir may 
fix at the time of the issue of shares, the aurplus shall be allocated as follows 

(a) pne-half to a H^erve Fund, until such Beaerve Fund is equal to one-half 
01 the slmre <»pital and the remaini^ one-half to the Governor-Qeneral-in-Oounctl, 
there^ter, until the Beaerve Fund is equal to the share eapitol one-tenth to 
the Beserve Fund and the balance to the Governor-Gtoneral-in-OonncU , and 
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(c) irtien and for ao tongas the Beaerre Fnnd Is not less thu ^ dura 
etpitol, A portion to «n additional di?idend to the Bhareholden oalonlaM on m 
scale forth in the Fourth Schedule, and the balance to the Governor-General-in 

^^**”piroTided that bo lonf? ab the ReBerre Fund Ib Icbb than the ehare 

lesB than fifty lakhe of rupees of the eurplus or the whole of the BurplUB if lees 

than that amountt shall be allocated to the Beserfe Fund. .... ^ 

45. l^blication of bank rate : The Bank shall make public from time to time 
the minimum rate at which it is prepared to buy or re-disoount bills of exchange 
or other commercial paper eligible for purchase under thia Act. ^ 

4fi Auditors : Not less than two auditors shall be elected and their Kmnnwa^ 
tion fixed at the annual general meeting. The auditors may shareholders, but 
no Director or other officer of the Rank shall be eligible during hia continuance 
in office. Any auditor shall be eligible for re*election on quitting office. 

( 2 ) The first auditors of the Bank may be appointed by the Cental Boara 
before the first annual general meeting and if so appointed, shall hold office only 
until that meeting. All auditors elected under this section shall severally be ana 
continue to act, as, auditors until the first annual general meeting after their 
respMtive elections ; , . a j j 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the office of any auditor elected under 
this section may be nlled be the Central Board. 

47. Appointment of special auditors by Government : Without prejudice to 

anything contained in section 46, the Governor-General-in*Council may at any 
time appoint such auditors as he thinks fit to examine and report upon the 
accounts of the Bank : ^ . 

48. Powers and duties of auditors : (1) Every auditor shall be suppliod with 
a copy of the annual balance sheet, and it shall be his duty to examine the same, 
together with the accounts and vouchers relating thereto ; and every auditor shall 
have a list delivered to him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at all reason- 
able times have access to the books, accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed by it or at the expense of the 
Governor-Gencral*in-Conncil if appointed by him, employ accountants or other 
persons to assist him in investigating such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examiue any Director or officer of the Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the shareholders or to the Governor. 
General-in-Council, as the case may oe, upon the annual balance sheet and accounts 
and in every such report they shall state whether, in their opinion, the balance 
sheet ia a full and fair balance sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of tne state of the 
Bank’s afiairs, ana, in case they have called for any explanation or information 
from the Central Board, whether it has been given and whether it is satisfactory. 
Any such report made to the shareholders shall be read, together with the report 
of the Central Board, at the aunual general meeting. 

49. Ifoturns : (1) The Bank shall prepare and transmit to the Governor-General 
in Council a weekly account of the Issue Department in the form set out in the 
Fifth Schedule or in such other form as the Qovernor-General-in-Council may. 
Hy notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. The Governor-General-in-Gouncil 
shall cause these accounts to be published weekly in the Gazette of Indio. 

(2) The Bank abail also, within two months, from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor-General-in-Council, a 
copy of the aonual accounts signed by the Governor, the Deputy governors and 
the Chief Accounting Officer oi the Banks and certified by the aucRtors, and the 
Goveroor-General-iu-Council shall cause such accounts to be published in the 
Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, withio two months from the date on which the aonual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor-General-in-Council a 
^tement showing the name, address and occupation of, and the numl^r of aharos 
held by, each shareholder of the Bank. 

50. Power to reanire declaration aa to ownership of registered shares : (1) 
The Local Board of any area may at any time require any shareholder who is 
registered on the Blister for that area to furnish to the Local Board within a 
specific tim& not being less than thiry days, a declaratioo, in such form as the 
Ottt^ Board may by regulations prescribet giving particulars of all shares on the 
said Begister of wnicb he is the owner. 
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(Z) II it appearg from such declaration that any shareholder ig not the owner 
of any shares which are registered in his name, the Local Board, may amend the 
Bogister accordingly, 

(3) If any person required to make a declaration under sub-section (1) fails to 
make such a declaration within the specified time^ the Local l^rd may make an entry 
against his name in the Register recording such failure and directing that he shall 
have no right to vote, either under section 9 or section 14, by reason of the 
shares rm'stored in his name on that Register. 

(4) Whoev^ makes a false statement in any declaration furnished by him 
under sub-section (1) shall be deemed to have committed the ofience of giving false 
evidence defined in section 191 of the Indian Penal Code and shall be punishable 
under the second paragraph of section 192 of that Code. 

51. Liquidation of the Bank : (1) Nothing In the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank shall not be placed in voluntary or com- 
pnlsory liquidation save with the sanction of the Governor-Qeneral-in-Ooancil and 
in such manner as he may direct. 

(2) In such event the Reserve Bank Fund and surplus asset, if any, of the 
Bank shall bo divided between the Governor-General-in-Oounoil and the shar^olders 
in the proportion of seventy-five per cent, and twenty-five per cent, respectively. 

Central Board’s Powers to Make Regulation 

52. Power of the Central Board to make regulations : (1) The Central Board 
may with previous sanction of the Governor-Goneral-in-Council, make rcgnlatious 
consistent with this Act to provide for all matters for which provision is necessary 
or convenient for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 

. (2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provi- 
sion, such regulations may provide for all or any of the following matters, 
namely 

(a) the holding and conduct of elections under this Act, including, if the Central 
Board thinks fit, provisions for the holding of any elections according to the princi- 
ple of proportional representation by means of the single transferable vote ; 

(b) for the final decision of doubts or disputes regarding the qualifications of 
candidates for election or regarding the validity of elections ; 

(c) the maintenance of the share registers, the manner in which and the condi- 
tions subject to which shaics may be held and transferred and, generally, all matters 
relating to the rights and duties of shareholders ; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings shall be convened, the procedure to 
be followed thereat and the manner in which votes may bo excrcisd ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be served on behalf of the Bank upon 
shareholders or other persons ; 

(f) the manner in which the business of the Central Board shall be transacted, 
and the procedure to be folowed at meetings thereof ; 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Bbards and the delegation to such Boards 
of powers and functions ; 

(h) the delegation of powers and functions of the Central Board to the Gover- 
nor or to the Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the Bank ; 

(i) the formation of Committees of the Central Board, the delegation of powers 
and functions of the Central Board to such committees and the conduct of busi- 
ness in such Committees ; 

(i) the constitution and management of staff and superannuation funds for 
the officers and servants of the Bank ; 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts binding on the Bank may be 
executed ; 

(l) the provision of an official seal of the Bank and the manner and effect of 
its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the balance sheet of the Bank shall be drawn 
up, and in which the accounts shall be maiutained , 

(n) the circumstances in which, and the conditions and limitations subject to 
which, the value of any lost, stolen, mutilat^ or imperfect currency note of the Go- 
vernment of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 

(o) generally, for the efficient conduct of the business of the Bank. 

53. Amendment of the Act III of 1906 : In the Indian Ooinage Act, 1906| for 
Section 11 the following section shall be subsUtniedt namely 
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“II. DemonetiMtioD of soTenien ond half-soTereign i Gold eoint, eoiocd at Hia 
Hakaty’a Boyal Mint in Engiand or at any mint establiahed in pnrauanw of a 
elamatwn of flis ^jeaty as a branch of Hia Majeaty’a Royal Mint ahall not be 
legil tender in BritiBh India in fmyment or on account, but such coins uail be w- 
coVed by the Reserve ^nk of India at Its offices and agencies lu India at the 
bullion value of such coins calculated at the rate of ^47512 grains troy of fine gold 
per rupee.” 

54. Repeals ; The Indian Paper Ourrengr Act, 1223, the Indian Paper Currocy 
(Amendment) A^ 1923, the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1225, and the 
Currency Act, 1227, are hereby repealed. 

Ut Sehedul^kKEkB SERVED BY THE VARIOUS SHARE REQISTERB 

I. The Western Area, served by the Bombay Register, shall consist of— the 
Bombay Presidency including Sind, the Central Provinces, Berar, Hyderabad, Barela, 
Khairpur, the Western India States, the Central India States (including Makrai but 
ezeluaing ^wah and other States of Bundelkband and Baghelkhand), the Gu jurat 
States, Kolhapur and the Dcccan States. 

II. The Eastern Area, served by the Calcutta Register, shall consist of— 

the Bengal Presidency, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Sikkim, Manipur, Cooch-Behar, 
Tripura, the Ester n States, Rewah and other States of Bundelkhand and Baghelk- 
hand, and the Khasi States. 

III. The Northern Area, served by the Delhi Register, shall consist of— 

the United Provinces, Delhi, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Ajmer- Merwara, Baluchistan# Kashmir, the Punjab States czclnding Khairpur, the 
Simla Hill States, Dujana, Pataudi, Kalsia, Rampur, Xehri-Garhwal, Benares, the 
Raiputaiia States including Palanpur and Danta, Gwalior Khaiiiadhana, Kalat, Las 
Bela, Hunza, Nagir, Amb, Chitral, Dir, Pbulera and Swat. 

IV. The Southern Area, served by the Madras Register, shall consist of— 

the Madras Presidency, Coorg, Mysore and the Madras States. 

V. The Burma Area, served by the Rangoon Register, shall consist of— 

Burma, the Andaman and Nicobar Islauds, Btwlake, Kantarawadi and 

Kyebogyi. 


2nd iSc/redide— Scheduled Banks 

Ajodhi Bank, Fyzabad. Allahabad Bank. American Express Company Incorporated. 
Banco Nacional Unnamariuo. Bangalore Bank. Bank of Borada, Bank of Bchar, 
Bank of Chettinad, Madras. Bank of Hindustan, Madras Bank of India, Bombay. 
Bank of Indore. Bank of Mysore. Bank of Taiwan. Bank of Upper Burma. Bari 
Doab Bank. Lahore. Benares Bank. Bbowanipore Banking Croporation, Calcutta. 
Bbagwan Das & Co. Dbera Dun. Byopar Sahayak Bank. Meerut. Calient Bank. 
Calicut. Cnnara Bank. Canara. Banking Croporation, Udipi (S. Kanara). Central 
Bank of India. Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. Cbota Nagpur 
Banking Association. Coimbatore Town Bank. Combatore National d. Hscompte 
deparis. Estern Bank. Frontier Bank Dera Ismail Khan. Grindlay and Company. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. Imperial Bank of India. Imperial 
Bank of Persia. Indian Bank, Madras. Industrial Bank of Western India, Ahmeda- 
bad. Jalpaiguri Banking and Trading Corporation. Karnanl Industrial Bank. 
Kumbakouam Bank Kumbakonam. Lloyds Bank. Mabaluxmi Bank, Chittagong. 
Mercantile Bank of India. Mitsui Bank, Bombay. MnffaBsil Bank# Gorakhpur. 
Mysore Industrial Bank, Bangalore. Nadar Bank, Tnticorin. National Bank of India. 
National City Bank of New York. Nederliandsche Indische Handels Bank. 
Nederlandsche Handle-Maatsehappij, Nedutigadi Bank. Calicut. Oudh Commercial 
Bank. Udipi. P. and O. Banking Corporation. Punjab and Knshmir Bank, Rawal- 
pandi. Panjab and Sind Bank, Amritsar. Punjab Co-operative Bank, Amritsar. 
Punjab National Bank, Lahore. Panjab Zamindars’ Baolr,* Lyallpur. Quilon Bank, 
Travanoore. Raikut Industrial Bank, Jalpaiguri. Simla Banking and Industrial 
Company. South India Bank, Tinnevelly. State Bided Bank of Travaocore Alleppey. 
Thomas Book & Sous. Tiavance Commercial Bank, Kottayam. Travaocore Natiouai 
^k, Triuvalla. Union Bank of India Cambiy. U. Rai Oyaw Tboo and Go. Akyab# 
Yokmiaffia Specie Bank. 
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Third Schedule 

Provisions to be oontained in the agreement between the Reserve Bank of India 
and the Imperial Bank of India * 

1. The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole agent of the Beseve Bank oi 
India at all places In British India where, at the commencement of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1933, there is a branch of the Imperial Bank of India and no branch 
of the Banking Department of the Reserve Bank of India. 

In consideration of the performance by the Imperial Bank of India on bdialf 
of the Reserve Bank of India of the functions which the Imperial Bank of India 
was performing on behalf of the Governor-General In Council at the placM 
referred to in clause 1 before the coming Into force of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act, 1393, the Reserve Bank of India shall pay to the Imperial Bank of India a 
Commission calculated on the total of the receipts and disbursements dealt with 
annually on account of Government by the Imparlal Bank of India on behalf of the 
Reserve Bank of India. Such oommission shall be one-sizteenth of one per cent on 
the first 250 crores of such total and one-thirty-second of one per cent on the 
remainder. 

3. Subject to the condition that the Imperial Bank of India shall keep open 
branches not less in number than those existing at the* time of the coming into 
force of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
allow the following balances to the Imperial Bank of India at the interest rates 
hereinafter specified, namely 

(a) during the first five years from that time^3 crores free of interest ; 

(b) during the next five years -2 crores free of interest and, at the option of 
of the Imperial Bank of India, an amount not exceeding I crore at 2 per cent 
per annum ; 

(c) during the next five yeas^l crore free of interest and, at the option of the 
Imperial Bank of India, an amount not exceeding 2 crores at 2 per cent per 
annum ; and 

(d) during the next five years— At the option of the Imperial Bank of India, an 
amount not exceeding 3 crores at 2 per cent per annum. 

4. The Imperial Bank of India shall not without the approval of the Reserve 
Bank of India open any branch in substitution for a branch existing at the time this 
agreement comes into force. 

Sale of Additional Dividend Payable to Shabeholdebs 

A. If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under Section 44 is five per centum 
and so long as the share capital of the Bank is five crores of rupees— 

(1) if the surplus does not exceed four crores of rupees— Nil ; 

(2) if the surplus exceeds four crores of rupees— 

(a) out of such excess up to the first one and a half crores of rupees— fraction 
equal to one-sixtieth ; 

(b) out of each successive additional excess up to one and a half crores of 
mpM— one-half of the fraction payable but of the next previous one and a half 
crores of excess ; 

Provided that the additional dividend shidl be a multiple of one-eighth of one 
per cent on the share capital, the amount of the surplus allocated thereto being 
rounded up or dowr to the nearest one-eighth of one per cent on the share capital. 

B. If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under section 44 is below five per 
centum, the said fraction of one sixtieth shall be increased in the ratio of the 
difference between six and ihe fixed rate to unity. 

0. When the original share capital of the l^nk has been increased or reduced, 
the said fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased or diminished in proportion to 
the increase or reduction of the share capital* 

Bbserve Bank of India 

An Account puiauant to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933, for the week 
ending on the day of 
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Issue Department 

Liabilities 

Bank notes held in the Banking Department 
Bank Notes In circulation 

Total Bank Notes issued 
Qofernment of India Notes in circulation 

Total Liabilities 

Assets. 


A. Gold coin and bullion-- 

(a) bold iu India 

(b) held outside India 
Securities of sterling standard countries 

Total of A 


73 

Bs. 


Rs. 


B. Rupee Coin 

Government of India rupee securities 

Internal bills of exchange and other commercial paper 

Total Assots 


Ratio of total of A to liabilities, per cent. 

Dated the day of 19. 

Bankinu Department 

Liabilities 


Capital paid up 
Kmrve Fund 
Deposits— 

(a) Government 

(b) Banks 

(c) Others 
Bills payable 
Other liabilies 


Assets. 


Notes 

Rupm coin 
Subsidiary coin 
Bills discounted— 


(a) Internal 

(b) External 

(c) Government of India Treasury Bills 
Balances held abroad 

Loans and advances to the Government 
Other loans and advances 
Investments 
Other assets 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Dated the day of 19 . 

Statement op Objects and Reasons 

Tho obM of this Bill ig to act up the Begerye Bank for India. The Federal 
St^nre Snb-Oommittee of the first Bound Table Conference recommended that 
JEz? • J®. enrorine confidence in the management of Indian credit and 

®*'***«y efiorte ahonld be made to establish on sure foundations and free from 

10 
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anv political ioflaence^ aa early as may be foniid poaaible, a Beserre Bank, which 
will be entrusted with the mam^ement of the 'currency and exchange.” The 
Financial Safeguards Oommittee of the third Bound Table Conference recommended 
**^t steps would be taken to introduce into the Indian Legislature a Beser?e 
Bank Bill conceived on the above lines as soon as possible.” In the report of that 
Oommittee it was also placed on record that “the Secretary of State undertook that 
representative Indian opinion would be consulted in the preparation of proposals 
for the establishment of the Beserve Bank including those relating to the reserve.” 

2. A representative Committee was set up in orcfo to give effect to that under- 
taking and a copy of its report is attached as an annexure. The present Bill ia 
draftSl in accordance with the recommendations of that Committee. 

Notes on CXiAUSEs 

[In these Notes “Beport” means the report of the Committee on Indian Beserve 
Bank L^islation, 1933, and “1928 Bill” means the Gold Standard and Beserve 
Bank of fidia BUI, 1928. ] 

Preamble— The wording is intended to give effect to paragraph 19 of the Beport 

Clause I reproduces clause 1 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations : 

(a) In sub-clause (3) the date and the proviso giving dates for postponement 
have been omitted. 

(b) Sub-clause (4) has been drafted in pursuance of the Committee’s recommen- 
dation relating to this sub-clause, contained in Appendix I to the Beport. Their 
intention was to provide a statutory assurance to the Bank when constituted that 
the provisions of Chapter III, relating to its central banking functions, would 
remain in operation for a period of not less than twenty-five years. It is recognised, 
however, that the sub-clause is inoperative as it cannot bind the Legislature in the 
future ; and it will be for consideration at a later stage whether this assurance 
would not be more suitably expressed in clause 50, in the form of a limitation on 
the power of the Governor-General in Council to grant sanction to the liquidation 
of the Bank. 

Clause 2 follows clause 2 of the 1928 Bill. Some of the definitions have been 
omitted as unnecessary. The only alteration of substance is in sub-clause (d), 
where the definition of a gold standard country has been replaced by that of a 
sterling standard country, vide Appendix I of the Keport [ note on clause 2 (g) of 
the 1928 Bill ]. 

Clause 4 follows clause 4 of the 1928 Bill with alterations made in accordance 
with paragraphs 3, 4 and 14 of the Beport. In sub-clause (5) the distribution is 
as indicated in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the Beport and the Ban goon register has 
been retained, vide paragraph 2 of the Beport. Sob-clause (6) has been drafted 
with a view to givinj^ effect to the intention ot the Beport and will require special 
consideration in the Joint Committee. 

Clause 6 has been altered so as to make the establishment of a London branch 
optional, vide paragraph 8 of the Beport. 

Clauses 8 to 13 reproduce the proposals for the constitution of the Central Board, 
the method of election, the qualifications and disqualifications of candidates, the 
method of filling casual vacancies, and the provision for Local Boards, indicate in 
paragraphs 5 to 13 of the Beport under the general head “The Board of the Bank.” 
The opi^rtunity has also been taken to rearrange clauses 8 to 13 of the 1928 Bill so 
as to make the arrangement clearer. 

Clause 9 is new : it embodies the recommemdations regarding Local Boards in 
paramph 9 of the Beport, and replaces the scheme of electoral colleges contained 
in cMUso 10 of the 1928 Bill. 

Clause 10 embodies the recommendations in paragraphs 10 and 11 of the Beport. 
It follows clause 8 of the 1928 Bill mutatis mutandis. 

Clause 11 is drafted to give effect in a practical form to the intentions of the 
comments in Appendix 1 of the Beport on clause 11 (1) of the 1928 Bill. 

Clause I2.--^ub-olause (2) has been drafted so as to give effect to the recom- 
mendation in the last sentence of paragrph 7 of the Beport. 

The rule-making powers contained in clause 13 of the 1928 Bill have been given 
to we^ntral Board and transferred to clause 52, where they appear as clauses (a) 
£use) ^ ’^^^c^ouse (2) (vide notes in Ap^ndix I of the Beport on that 

Clause (2) is new, and fills what appears to have been an omis- 

sion nom the 1928 Bill. 
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CUnie 15 reprodttceB danse 16 of the 1928 Bill with the neeenm Deifications 
to give effect to the recommendations of paragraph 12 of the Report, ana me 
difierent meUiod for the election of Directors now proposed. 

Snb-clanse (4) represents an attempt to provide “snitable arr^gements lor 

retirement by rotation” as recommended in paragraph 12 of me Report. 

danse if reproduces danse 17 of the 1928 Bill with the indnsion of the points 
made in Appendix I of the Report. . . . 

danse 18 reprodnees clause 18 of the 1928 Bill with the addition of 
designed to meet the recommendation in the last sentence of paragraph 18 of 
the ileport. - 

danse ^ reprodnees clause 43 of the 1928 Bill : it is placed here so as to make 
the arrangement clearer. 

danse 83 reproduces clause 31 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations : 

(a) Sub-clause (2) incorporates the provision regarding gold suggested in para- 
graph 24 of the Report. ^ 

(b) Bub-clause (3)— Holding of Govermnent of India rupee securities.— The pro- 

visions of the 1928 Bill have been followed without alteration for the present, but 
the point raised in paragraph 22 of the Report is reserved for considerattoo In 
Joint Committee. . . , . i i 

(c) Bub-clause (4).— For the time being gold has been valued on the princtple 
recommended in paragraph 25 of the Report, the question of the allocation ®f ™ 
profits, if any, on realization or revaluation being left for later consideration. This 
will properly be dealt with in a separate agreement between Government and the 
Reserve Bank. This point is reserved for consideration at the Committee 

(d) Sub-clause (6) (c).— Gold securities have been replaced by sterling secunties 
as recommended in paragraph 23 of the Report. 

Clause 34 reproduces clause ^ of the 11^8 Bill with the modifications regarding 
the Rupee Redemption Fund indicated in paragraph 21 of the Report. 

Clause 36 is new, replacing clauses 34 and 35 of the 1928 Bill. It embodies the 
recommendations of the Committee in paragraph 21 regarding the transfer of rnpee 
coin between Government and the Banx. 

Clause 37 reproduces clause 41 of the 1928 
for the purpose recommended in paragraph 26 ^ 

Clauses 40 and 41 contain the new provisions regarding the purchase and sale 
of sterling exchange, vide paragraph 19 and 20 of the Report. Clause 40 of course 
takes the place of clauses 38 and 39 of the 1928 Bill providing for the obligation 
to sell gold or gold exchange. Clause 40 of the 1928 Bill has been omitted as it 
would be inoperative. 

Clause 42 reproduces clause 44 of the 1928 Bill without alteration, the princi- 
ple of this clause having been approved in paragraph 28 of the Report. The 
detailed application of this principle, however, must receive careful consideration as 
recommended in paragraph 28 and the Committee stage will offer a convenient 
opportunity for this . 

Clause 43 reproduces the old clause 45, vide paragraphs 29 and 31 of the Report. 
The Second Schedule giving the arrangements to be made with the Imperial 
Bank has also been left unaltered for the present but will be another matter for 
consideration in Joint Committee. 

CUnse 44 reproduces clause 46 of the old Bill but the Fourth Schedule (old 
Schedule Three) has been modified so as to prove for a maximum 6 per cent, 
dividend-vide paragraph 27 of the Report : vide also note on the Fourth 
Schedule. 

Clause 50.— This represents a tentative working out 
in the note on clause 15 (2) in Appendix I to the Report, 
serious difficulties which will have to be considered at a latter staga 

Clause 52— Certain modifications and additions have bem madem the regulation- 
making powers (vide note on the clause 13 of the 1928 Bill ante). 

The First Schrfule-This has been framed in accordance with the recommenda- 
hons m paragraph 7 of the Repprt. Appendix H of the Report has been amplified, 
in accordance with current distribution and nomenclature. 

^ ^nd ^hednle.-->The First Schedule of the 1928 Bill has been brought ud 

information available. It may, howew, faS 
alteiM in the h^t of later information before the Bill comes up for ^nsl 
considflcation* 


Bill. It (has been transferred here 
of the Report. 


of the suggestion contained 
The subject persents 
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Fourth Schedule (vide note on clause 44) provides for a maximum dividend 
of six per cent to be reached by stages diminishing by fifty per cent, successively 
with a minimum rise of 1-8 per cent. Thus if the fixed minimum divided is five 
per cent, it will be raised to 5 half per cent, if the distributable surplus rises to 
5 ^ half crores, to per cent if it rises to 7 crores, and so on. If the fixed 
minimum is 4 per cent, the stages will be 5 per cent. 5 half per cent, and so cm. 
This follows the provisions of the Third Sch^ule of the 1928 Bill, except for the 
f&cMhat the 1928 Schedule provided for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent. 

The Fifth Schedule reproduces the Fourth Schedule of the 1^8 Bill with the 
alterations necessitate by the modifications in the body of the Bill. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


The business before the opening day of the Autumn Session of the Council of State 
held at Simla on the 29th. August 1933, largely consisted of answers to questions. 

Futuke op Aden 

On the 31st. August Sir FazUi-Hussaitiy initiating the debate on the future 
ministration of Aden, said that the motion was being moved bv him in order to dis- 
charge an obligation that the Government of India had incurred when the question of 
the separation of Aden from India was raised in the House. The Government at that 
time adopted a policy of neutrality and neither participated in the discussion nor voted 
on the motion. The Government had now decided to adopt the same attitude during 
the present discussion. However, he would further explain the Government’s positi^ 
in the matter. The first condition of separation was that India would be relieved 
of the annual contribution of approximately Bs. 20 lakhs in respect of the civil and 
military administration of Aden. His Majesty’s Government had decided to con^i- 
bute this fund themselves, in the place of Government of India. Ho hoped that this 
statement would satisfy those who pleaded the view point of the people of Aden. 
The Government members, however, would intervene to clear up such misapprehen- 
sions and misstatementa as might occur, during the debate. 

The President observed that he had receivccT three amendments to the oridnal 
motion, two of which were contrary in character. He said that Sir Phiroze Seth- 
na’s motion was sufficiently comprehensive and asked, if the other two members 
were prepared not to press their motions, in view of the fact, that their object was 
covert in Sir Phiroze Sethna’s resolution. 

They agreed, and Sir Phiroze Sethna moved his resolution in the place of the 
oridnai motion. 

Sir P. Sethna traced the history of the agitation in India about Aden. He re- 
ferred to his resolution in the Council of State in September 1921, and quoted the 
views of several interests and of the Government on the subject at the time. It was 
in 1927, that the Gommander-in-Ohief, during the budget debate, threw a bombshell 
and made the staggering statement that it had been decided that the military ad- 
ministration would be definitely transferred to the Home Gevernment. A week later 
the spokesman of the Bombay Government, Sir Ernest Hotson stated in the Bombay 
Council, that H. E. the Oommander-in-Chief’B statement came as a surprise to them 
as much as to the public. Again in 1929, an assurance was given in the Bombay 
Council that the question of transfer had long since been abandoned. But in 1931 
the administration of Aden was transferred frrom the control of Bombay to the 
Central Government. The matter did not rest there, and now they heard of the 
transfer of Aden to the Colonial Administration. 

Proceeding, Sir P. C. Sethna criticised the Government communique, and asserted 
that Aden was more remotely situated from India. He did not dispute the point 
that in respect of political and military control, Aden might well remain under Im- 
perial authority. .f » ft- 

As regards the saving of Bs. 20 lakhs to Indi^ Sir Phiroze Sethna emphasised 
that by separation, India would lose more than Rs. 10 lakhs in salt, supertax and 
incometaz, as after transfer these revenues would be taken by the Colonial Offioa 
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At tot the edminigtration of jUBtice, people there 5"Li®rSS!iSJnmtT^ 

nienoe. beeBoae th«r appeals would have to be sent to the Homo wwromOTt 4,W 
miles away, instead of to Bombay. As for Ac Services, even *•». 
omploym«t of Indians would be closed. After the experience *“ 
elsewhere, particularly South Africa, thiy had gi^t apprehension that Uiek in^ 
would suffer under the White race. Indians had rom there even Wore ^ ™tim 
eame to the East. They had sunk crores in the rocky lands of Aden. Tbw nu 
sacrificed money,resourcce and eiiercy more than wynody else. Aden W India vr 
like Gibralter to Europe. It was the centre of India s trade, wor* 7 eronm 
annually. From there, Indian goods, rice, wheat, etc., found an outlet to Ainoa ana 
Egypt. If transferred, Indians’ trade would suffer muw. 

Sir Ps Sethna’s Motion was adopted, without any diBsent. 

Light-House Dues 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, then moved that the duos 
order-in-couDci! of His Majesty of 17th December, 1931, in 
and buoys specified in the Schedule thereto, bo Icvi^ m British 
that the Government of India under the Merchant Shipmng Act of 1894, 
co-operato with the Ikiard of Trade to collect the ducy. To IcRaliso the 
it was necessary to obtain the consent of the Indian Lcfi;iBlature. points o 

that the proposal to collect such dues was not without precedent. It would not 
involve on the Government of Indians Customs administration any disproportionate 
amount of labour and expense. It had been agreed that the Government of India 
would be allowed a commission of 7^ per cent on the collections. 

The motion was adopted, and the Council adjourned till the 4th. Sept. 


pEiviLEX^rs OF Future Counctls 

4th. SEPTEMBER i-A/r. Mahomed Suhrawardy moved a resolution recommendintt 
to the Government to take early steps to move His Majesty^s Government to provide 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures in the new constitution with powers to 
adopt, as their own, the privileges, powers and immunities of the House of Commons 
in the United Kingdom as in the case of the Dominions, colonies and other (mrts of 
the British Empire. He said that the question was brought before the Muddinaan 
Committee, which failed to deal with it satisfactorily. He mentioned in d^ail the 
privileges enjoyed by the members of the House of Commons. The speaker also 
mentioned the immunities enjoyed by the members of the Dominions Parliaments. 
Jle found no such provision in the White Paper and he suggested that a supple- 
mentary memorandum be submitted to His Majesty’s Government. 

In view of the assurance, the mover withdrew the resolution. 

Bettering Conditions of Agriculturists 


The next resolution was moved by Mr, Hussain which stated that steps 

should be immediately taken to better the condition of agriculturists, and appoint a 
representative committee of officials and non-officials of both House to find ways and 
means and advise the Government on this subject. He said that four-fifths of^ the 
population of India depended on the prices of agricultural produce. It was within 
the orbit of the Finance Member to help in raising the price level. The country had 
to face the faii accompli of the eighteen pence ratio which had a great effect on the 
prices of commodities. Then, there was the question of a depreciated currency, which 
had seriously affected the agricultural claEses. He complained of heavy railway 
freights. He was not inclined to bind the Government to any definite action, but 
hopM that they would be more mindful of the needs of agriculturists. 

ilfr. Mathraprasad Mehrotra said that the subject was of great importance, before 
which political questions receded to the background. In fact, the condition of the 
agriaultnral classes had been exploited by political agitators. Indebtedness of the 
agriculturists had enormously increased, and created a grave siiuation. The fall in 
prices was very serious. He urged a reduction of the canal rates and railway 
frright-ff, 

Sir Fazl-i-ffussain observed that the Government had nothing but admiration for 
the way in which the poorest section of the agriculturists had been bearing the 
troubles due to hard times, which unfortunately lasted so long. The outstanding 
point was that ^ere was produce in plenty. It was almost more than was needed 
for consumption within India, but the trouble was that the prices were very low. 
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The ineometof the agrioultariet had dwindled In some casea to the vanishing point, 
and in almost all cases by 30 to 40 per cent What could be done to overcome the 
calamity ? In his opinion, no amount of financial jugglery, as was sugmted by 
some member, could save them from woes of this sort, o^ause such a remwy could 
not possibly last long. Considering all sides of the question, the best policv be 
could advise was a policy of ‘‘Wait and see.” He agreed that it was the doty of m 
Government to do the best, and take such steps as were necessary. In uct, they 
were trying to adopt a determined effort, but the depression was not limited to a 
part of India, or even to the whole of India, but was world-wide. What could a 
committee of both Houses do in such circumstances ? Neither officials nor non- 
officials could do anything substantial to solve this problem. Were it possible to 
achieve the object by that means, the Government would have been only too pleased 
to have done so long before. 

Mr. Hossain Imam : Have yon tried ? 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain : It is a pertinent question, but members could not have for- 
gotten that a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs was spent on the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, which thoroughly went into the question. The Government of India have since 
been occupied with giving effect to such of its recommendations as was possible. ^ 
There was also the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research which was carding 
on very useful researches. During the last Delhi session, the Vice-Chairmw of toe 
Research Council had a conference with the members of both Houses whi^ had 
proved very useful. The result of the researches had been found to bo effective 
and more useful than might have been expected. It had been extended over a wide 
field. The speaker particularly referred to the success achieved by the Bwearcn 
Council, in the Sugar industry. It was expected that within a year or so, India s 
output of sugar would be as much as India was consuming to-day. 

Proceeding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain maintained that the Government were fully cons- 
cious of the troubles of agriculturist, and they were doing their best to overcome 
them and were keeping in the closest touch with the Provincial Governments. Mo 
quoted several figures and facts to show in that in several provinces, large remissions 
and suspension of revenue had been granted. To mention only a few, in Bombay 
remission between 12% to 25 per coot had been granted. In the U. P., remission of 
over Rs, crores had been sanctioned, while in the Punjab, besides large remis- 
sions the Punjab Government bad appointed a committee to enquire into the water 
rates. He also referred to the tariff protection of sugar and linseed as a result of 
which in the latter case, exports had enormously increased. The position of cotton 
and rice was better than last year, though the condition of jute was not the same as 
before. Concluding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain assured the House that the Government of 
India were doing everything possible within their resources to help the agriculturists, 
and he had the assurance of the Local Governments to the same effect. ^ ... ni 
The House divided on Mr. Mehrotra’s amendment, which was rejected by 
against 16 votes. The main reolution was not pressed to a division. 

Freight on Punjab Wheat 

Mr. Mahommad Din Choudhury moved the next resolution of the railway freights 
on the transport of the Puniab wheat to tte extent necessary for secunng iM sale on 
reasonable prices in the marxets situated in other provinces. . j j 

Mr. Mehrotra moved an amendment that redaction of the freight be extended to 
all agricultural products, , , , ^ . • 

Mr. M. W. Brayekay, acting Chief Commissioner for Railways, replying sympa- 
thised with the rofeolution. He said that the Government would have mot only too 
glad to reduce the railway freights, had there been signs of additional trrac to ®®®* 
pensate for the loss. Unfortunately, the railway ^ no large surplus ttot wouW 
nelp them to contemplate a general reduction in their rates. On the contrary, tney 
were filing the effects of the depression as much as agriculture, trade and commirce 
generally. Daring the last two or three years, they were examining the 
of increasing their revenue by r^ucing rates, and had .wveral JdiscuBsionB with 

the Agents of Railways, but it had been found that they had reached the stage wn^ 
all round reduction would only result in serious depletion of wnings. Now, uiere 
were 700 special local rates covering all commodities, not only agriealture. Lven 
after actual redaction, they found that they could not attain the result, namely, in- 
creased traffic. He could assure the House that the rates were fixed at n jevw Jo 
that they could get the maximum traffic. No further alteration was possible at uie 
moment. 
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Mr. Mohammad Din, while withdrawing the reeolation, again appeal^ to the 
Bailwaj Member to impresB on the Railway Board the adraability of ledaeiog 
freighta. The Coimoil then adjoaroed. 


Plba fob Release of PouncALS 

6lh« SEPTEMBER Mehrotra moved a resolution urging the release of 

political prisoners and detenus not guilty of acts of moral turpitude or violenw, 
In order to create an atmosphere of goodwill for the successful working of the 
Reforms. 

Mr. Hallet, Home-Secretary, replying to the debate on behalf of the Govern* 
ment, reiteratra the Govern menrs policy by referring to the Secretary of 
State’s statement that the Government must have convincing reasons ^at 
the release of prisoners would not be followed by a revival of Oivil 
Disobedience. Two months ago, it might have appeared that there was a 
chance of Civil Disobedience being abandoned, but after the Poona Confer- 
ence, Mr. Aney, the President of the Conference, made a statement on the 22nd 
July in which he definitely said that the campaign of Civil Disobedience would 
not be unconditionally withdrawn in the present circumstances. Therefore, Civil 
Disobedience still remained the accepted policy of the Congress. Soon after the 
Poona Conference, people were in a bewilderment. Similarly also the Government 
could not foresee wnat change there was going to be in the situation. Could the 
Government, having regard to past experience, contemplate any relaxation of their 
effort to stop it as soon as an attempt had been made to revive a particular form 
of Civil Disobedience which had proved most successful in the past ? In the 
Central provinces, there was a resumption of forest satyagraha, and similarly in 
every other provinces the particular form of the movement which appealed to that 
area most was attempted. The movement was not entirely dead, and was still 
alive. What was the guarantee, if the prisoners were released, that they would not 
participate in the movement ? 

As for the charge of vindictiveness, the Home Secretary said that it was un- 
founded. Even several months before the Conference, the Government had realised 
that, though alive, the movement was commanding much less public support. 
Accordingly, the Government of India, on that assumption, had addressra the 
Local Governments whether they could not safely effect a reduction of the number 
of prisoners held In their jails. The Government of India could not decide that 
question themselves, as it mainly depended upon local conditions. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hallett quoted figures to show how recently, the total number 
of prisoners in jails all over India had come down to very small numbers, and 
considering the population of the provinces of India, the figures worked to an 
infinitesimal percentage. 

Mr. Mehrotra askra for the permission of the Chair to delete detenus from the 
resolution. 

Sir Fazli^Huaaain felt, that while the mover himself had condemned Civil Dis- 
obedience in principle and in action, whether mass or individual, he should have 
Imn^rfectly aatisfied with the figures given by the Home Secretary. As soon as 
the Government felt that the movement had practically failed, it began to consult 
the Local Governments suggesting the advisability of seeing whether those poor 
victims of others could not ne refused without the peace of the country in any 
way snffenng. Something in the neighbourhood of two thousand were released 
before their time was up. 

The authora of the movement, instead of having the courage of their own 
^nviotions and dropping or abandoning it^ had recourse to the subtTey of suspend- 
ing the movement temporarily for six weeks. But the Government went on with 
Its jpohey of premature releases week after week, not in any way of foolish gene- 
rosity, but of statesmanlike generosity. The mover of the resolution ought to nave 
gone to the other side and cried halt. Instead of coming to the Council. Surely, 
were were two parties and the Government had done their part in seeing that 
this wretched movement was really once for all buried. The resolution, at this 
juncture, was just like asking the Governmant '^Please do It, so that I may go to 
the deetprate, and get votes.” He asked the House to reject the resolution, and 
boM fides that in tackling the political problem of Indiai it was going on 

Ae resolution was rejected without a division. 
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Offigial Bilfs Passed 

7th. SEPTEMBER :--*Foar official bills were passed at to-day’s sitting of the 
Council. 

The Secretary presented the Coiton Textile Protection Bill as passed in the As- 
sembly. The four bills passed to-day were all passed in the Assembly. The first of 
these bills was to annena the Land Acquisition Act of 1894^ the second was to 
regulate the possession of wireless telegraphy apparatus, the third was to amend the 
Indian Incotnedax Act and the fourth was to amend the Indian Railways Act. 

The first three bills were passed without much controversy while the Bail-Boad 
Bill envoked some discussion, Mr. Mathraprasad Mehrotra and Mr. Jagdish Baner- 
jee strongly opposed and Mr. Qhose Maulick and Mr. Baghunandan Sinha sup- 
ported it. Mr. Brayshay^ in reply, assured them that bigger railways would not 
enter into unfair competition with private owners of buses. The Bill referred only 
to small railways which felt the competition acutely. The bill was passed. 

PROViNaAL 1. C. S. Cadre 

lllh. SEPTEMBER:— The resolution of Mr, Hussain Imam urging a reduction in 
the strength of the provincial cadre of the I. G. 8., was considered. Mr. Hussain 
Imam was glad that the Government had already effected a ten per cent reduction 
in the cadre. By this resolution he did not mean that a reduction of about 250 
officers should be effected all at once, but he wanted to impress upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of such action in the course of a definite period, say within ten 
years. With this object in view, he would appeal to the Government to take stock 
of the situation, and gradually reduce the annual recruitment. 

Proceeding, the speaker pointed out several differentiations between Europeans 
and Indians, and even between Indian officers recruited in England and those re- 
cruited in India. 

Mr, Hallett, Home Secretary, said that it was a highly technical question, and 
It was not desirable to discuss it in the Council. It the mover wanted further 
details, he would advise him to go to his office, where he would discuss them. The 
Government were alive to the several points raised by Mr. Hussain Imaim but the 
conditions were not the same In all the provinces. Madras followed a different sys- 
tem than that obtaining elsewhere in India. As for the complaint that in Ben^l 
there were an unduly large number of additional District Judges, it was due to the 
fact that Bengalees were more litigious people. With the new reforms, more Civi- 
lians would be needed to undertake special works. The reforms would require many 
officers to make arrangements for elections. As regards leave reserves, it was true 
that circumstances had changed owing to the recruitment of a large number of 
Indians. However, the Government had made enquiries into this point, and were 
DOW engaged in working out a reduction as far as possible. 

There was a certain misunderstanding regarding the discrimination between Indian 
and European officers. The Home Secretary pointed out that European officers 
were granted long leave, in view of the feet they went on leave only once in two 
or thm years. The White Paper proposals did not contemplate any change in the 
present system of recruitment in the early years of the new constitution. Therefore, 
the existing system of recruitment of Europeans and Indians on the basis of a fifty- 
fifty ratio would continue for years to come. The Government were taking up the 
main question under the existing circumstances, but it was not possible for him to 
say whether the level of reduction in the cadre achieved would be 160 per cent or 
more. 

The resolution was rejected by 33 against 7 votes. 

Aedamanb Prisoners 

Mr, V, V, Kalikkar, moving his resolution urging an enquiry into the grievan- 
ces of the Andaman prisoners and into the causes of the death of three ^litical 
prisoners, said that the Government’s policy now was quite different from that enun- 
ciated by Sir William Vincent. Ho quotea from the reports of the Jails Committees 
of 1864 and 1220, the last of which had recommended that the penal settlement 
Aould be closed, Public feeli^ to-day was very strong against sending any political 
prisoner to the Andamans. Bte drew attention to the fact that the climate of the 
Andamans was unsuitable, and referred to the death of a prisoner as the 
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ramlt of hmijEer itrike and of two other from illoeaa. Proceeding, Mr. KalikiM 
asked why the names of the hunger-strikers were not published, M 
pabUeation of the eame had caueed ijreat anxiety^ among toe wati?« M 
priaonen. The speaker read out toe names of some prisoners which had appgww 
in toe Press. He also said that some complaint had also appeared m the xross 
regarding the treatment of political prisoners. . ^ ^ . ai.^s. 

Oontmuing, Mr. Kalikkar suggested that if the Goyernment persi^ed in tomr 
policy of deportation to the Andamans, they should advise^ their a^nt there %o inxe 
more care of the health of the prisoners etc. In his opinion, the wrernment com- 
mitted a blunder in the looking after of the prisoners* grievances, which act of omission 

)vernroent should know that there was a strong 


policy, and that there was an insia- 


had resulted in a tragedy. The Government 

feeling In the country against their Andamans ^ , - - 

tent demand that the Government should make a thorough enquiry into the 
unfortunate affair. , . j u a 

Sir Barry Haig, Home Member, intervening, at an early stage in the deoaw, 
entered into an elaborate defence of the Government's policy. He emphaucaliy 
denied that any kind of political prisoners who disobeyed the law, in larlheranoe of 
Oongress activities, had been sent there. Nor had Government the slightest in 
tention of doing so. The prisoners deported to the Andamans were of the terrorist 
type* who were convicted of volience or in connection with conspiracy 
in furtherance of the terrorist movement. They were sent there after 
repeated representations from the Government. It was found thi^ as 
long as those men remained in the jails of Bengal, there was ^ serious danger 
of their communicating with the fellow-conspirators and outside. Only recently 
in the peaceful Presidency of Madras, a dangerous and revolutionary conspiracy 
had cropped up, and that conspiracy had its origin in the terrorist prisoners who 
were detained in the jails of Madras. Therefore, it was necessary that these terro- 
rist prisoners should be isolated. In March 1921, the Government announced their 
decision to abandon the Andamans as a penal settlement, but within a short time 
it was found that the jails in India were overcrowded, and It was necessary to 
reopen the settlement for the transportation of new prisoners. It had been found 
that a sufficiently large number of prisoners volunteered to go there. It seemed strange 
to him that the Andamans was being described as hell on earth. At present, there 
were 6,537 prisoners. The number ot terrorist prisoners there was 112. The history 
of the hunger-strike had been explained from time to time in Government commu- 
niques, and there was little for him to say about it now. 

Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig said that when it became apparent that it was 
impossible to give op the Andamans as a penal settlement, virarous efforts were 
made to improve and remedy the conditions as prescribed in the Jails Oommittee 
r^rt. His predecessor, the late Sir Alexander Muddiman, visit^ the settlement in 
1^5, and as a result he took special pains to develop the Andamans and since 
then, the conditions, particularly the health conditions, had improved, A sum of 
over M. 23 lakhs had been spent in reclaiming the malarial swamps. 

deferring to the fears expressed about the Cellular Jails, Sir Harry Haig pointed 
out that they were entirely unfounded. These jails were constructed in lOlO under 
® u were three-storied buildings whiej^ if existing in Bombay, 

would be monopolised by merchant princes. (Lau&ter). The sanitary conditions 
were up to toe standard of those of the ordinary lails in India. He could assure 
* ^ ^1^ receive every kind of attention from the medical 

Stan. Kecently, when fifty- three prisoners went on hunger-strike, the Government 

wvernment to lend the services of an experienced 
offiMr* Ooh Barker.^ The latter officer, at short noticoi undertook the tedious journey 
ud according to hia report, the medical arrangementa were eminently satisfactory. 
Tim ^tment of the hunger-strikers, he further reported, was humane and sym- 
pat^a It was a matter for congratulation that the small medical staff toere 
ebeerfully resTOnd^ to the great strain caused by the hunger-strike of such a 
larignumto of prisoners. ^ ^ • 

® newspapers it had been stated 

abandoned the hunger-strike undmr certain conditions. The 
“ WM .hMlately untrue. The reiJ fwt wa.tiSJt they 
aMurenoe of good behurionr, 
^ depnred u • puniehment, were reetoied at the 
end oTAugut lut Thus dirapliue hariug been reitored. the Oiief Oommiuiom 

the MwU tiutt the ^ 
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receWing some more news-papers and haring more interviews, etc.' In his opinion, 
the hanger-strike had been most humanely and skilfully handled. 

As regards the policy of sending prisones to the Andamans, the Government 
were convinced that it was an essential part of their fight against terrorism. 

Concluding Sir Harry Haig referred to the recent murder of Mr. B. E. J. Burge. 
He said 

'^We have recently had a tragic reminder that terrorism is still active, continually 
plotting in secret and watching its opportunity to deal with stealthy blow of the 
assassin. This Council and the Assembly have given expression to their horror at 
the murder of Mr. Burge, and have thus faithfully interpreted what 1 believe to be 
the general conscience of India. Nevertheless, these assassinations go on, despite 
the result and unremitting action of the Government. We cannot expect altogether 
to eliminate them until there is a continuous and active public opinion working 
terrorism. The task of building up such public opinion must. 1 admit, be a slow 
00 & But it will inevitably be retarded if contrary influences are at work. 

*In the past, there had been not only to a large extent public apathy, but there 
had been public sympathy , and it in on that sympathy that the terrorist movement 
has flourished. It was only two and a half years ago that the Indian National 
OongresB passed a resolution which, while professing to disapprove of political vio- 
lence, recorded its admiration of the bravery and sacrifice of three political murderers, 
who had carried out the assassinations of a young police ofiicer, in circumstances 
not unlike those of the recent assassination of Mr. Burge, and expressed its indi- 
gnation at these three murderers being made to pay the penalty of their crime. 
That resolution was a signal for an ontburst of sympathy, with eulogy, of the 
assassiDB, while the toll of terrorist murders steadily mounted. Conditions now 
are happily far different to those of the dark days of 1931. But 1 cannot forget 
the resolution about Bhagat Singh and his companions, which acted as such a 
powerful encouragement to the spirit of terrorism, was drafted by Mr. Gandhi and 
sponsored by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 1 hope the spirit of that resolution is now 
dead, and 1 should not have thought it necessary to refer to it at the present time 
had it not been for two recent facts. The first is that Mr. Gandhi alone, as far as 
I have observed, among Indian public men. thought fit, while deploring the murder 
of Mr. Burge, to explain that he called the wrongs committed by Government led 
to the commission of these crimes. It is a short step, as bitter experience has 
shown us in the past, from such explanations of the causes of the murder, to 
sympathy with the murderers. The other fact is that one of the first public acts 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, after his release from prison, was to include his name 
among a list of miscellaneous signatures to a manifesto which, whatever may have 
been its primary object, must have the effect of keeping alive the feeling of sym- 
pathy for terrorist prisoners in the Andamans. I hope, what I have said to-day 
will show the House clearly that there is no occasion for sympathy with these men 
merely as prisoners. And if that is so, let there be no sympathy for them as 
terrorists or any attempt to cloak their real character by describing them nnder 
the resp^table euphemism of political prisoners. 1 trust that, in view of my full 
explanation of the real facts, the mover will not feel it necessary to proceed with 
his resolution, and will agree to withdraw it.'’ 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Cinchona Cultivation 

Sir N, Chokaey mov^ the next resolution to institute an enquiry into the feasi- 
bility of the cultivation of that particular species of cinchona tree that yielded 
alkaloids of stable composition for the treatment of malaria, as introduced by the 
Hygiene Commission of the League of Nations, and included in the British Phar- 
macopoea. He said that the only way to increase the productive capacity of the 
masses was by freeing them from ill-health, disease and death. India bad budgeted 
nearly 46 crores for defence. Let the Government spend ten lakhs more to reha- 
bilitate and recondition the masses, and save them from malaria. 

Major-General Graham (Public Commissioner) gave the very interesting history 
of the cultivation of cinchona. He also narrated the work done by the l^gue of 
Nations in this connection. In his opinion, it was not necessary to change the 
Government’s quinine policy. India had not been slack in keeping a watch over 
what was happening in other parts of the world. He thought that no useful pur- 
pose would be served by an enquiry at this stage. The resolution was withdrawn. 
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Land Tax in Byotwari Areas 

Mr. V, C. Vellingiri Gounder then moved the last of the resolutions on the 
agenda, nrf^ng that land tax in ryotwari areas f^enerally was unduly heavj^ and 
had redact the ryots, during; these days of economic depression, to very straitened 
and miserable circumstances, and that a j;ceneral reduction of the tax be made 
according to needs and conditions of each province. 

Mr. Qounder asserted the ryot had actually reached the end of his re^urces. 
The money value of his produce had gone down to its lowest depth. At this June* 
tore, it was upto the Government, who were the biggest landlords inasmuch as 
they took crores as land revenue, to come to his rescue. 

Speaking of Madras, the speaker pointed out that the incidence of land tax was 
higher than in any other province. In some cases, it was more than 100 per cent. 
Taking advantage of the law-abiding nature of the people of Madras, the Govern- 
ment did not raise their little finger to enquire into their grievances. After great 
agitation, the Madras Government, in a half-hearted manner, granted suspension 
of two annas in the rupee in some nine districts. He hopi^ that at least now 
they would take immediate steps to improve the economic conditions. 

Sir Fazl-i-IluHsain observed that in every way Madras was more advanced than 
the rest of India. The people there were highly educated, clever and wealthy. 

Proceeding. Sir FuzI-i-Htissain said that it would* be dangerous to sdopt any 
general policy in this matter as contemplated in the resolution. If they were to 
pass that resolution, it would mean that they were casting some reflection on the 
lo^^al Legislature, fie himself felt so. as one who had been long in a provincial 
legislature, lii this matter, he could assure ihs House that the local legislatures 
and Governments were cognisant of their interests, and in fact had been dealing 
with the question. They were in hard times, not peculiar to India alone. Some 
proc^ure in the direction of a sliding system had been adopted in more than one 
province. While agreeing with the sentiments of the mover, bo could not accept 
the resolution in fhe way in which it is understood. 

Sir Fnzl-i-Hussain, winding up the debate further emphasised that the Madraa 
system of cducatiou had been most beneficial to the province as was seen from the 
mults. Out of the Indianisation of Civil Service, Malrasis took a groat share. 
Even in the Government of India Secretariat, there were a large number of young 
Madras graduates. While requesting the mover to withdraw the resolution, he 
assured the House that ho would circulate the opinion of the House, as expressed 
during the debate to all the local Governments, 

On this assurance the resolution was withdrawn. 

Legal Practitioner's Act Amending Bill 

Mr, V. V, Kalikkar moved for the circulation of the Bill to amend the Legal 
Practitioners Aci. He said that the amendment was necessitated by the tendency 
of the High Courts to assume jurisdiction over public and private activities of the 
practitioners unconnected with their professional capacity. Hia object was to do 
sway with the superintendence and control by the High Court over the non- 
profes''ional activities of practitioners. He had no objection to the High Courts 
wWOR notice of professional malpractices. 

The House agreed to circulation of the Bill and adjourned till the 13th. 


Export Duty on Gold 

Imam moved to-day the first resolution 
imS place an export duty of about three rupees per ounce on all 

Sih, ® r* ^ of to make it oblinton 

M ue Carrency Department to purchaac all gold oflered at a price to be fixed ^ 
Uie Goveromeiit of fndia, the price being about Re. 80 ^r;ounce. ^ 

. •*^*t*t *aid that tbe ptwition of gold was rapidly changing, and his only 

raea was that the price abould be fixed in the neighbourhood'^ of Bs. 80. Indian 
dw?nSlfnr”An‘*S'? * flooriahing condition. Customs revenue, particularly, was 

revenue, they wanted that the Gover" 
dM» ^ ‘•'“““•We price w'hen it was available TlSSt 

Government abandoned policy of strengthening tte 

the point of 

the tponaots of the resolution, that Qoverninenl’a revenue should m iuerMS^ or 
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to ipend mom mooe; thui they were doioK at preaent on a fome triikh waa ^ 
fiieli donbtfal Talae. Howe?er, they in the army, woald not stand in m way^ it 
them was an appreciable demand from the public. He would adfise the memoeri 
to get into touch with the Advisory Boards. If any recommendations Mobra warn 
from local military authorities, then the Government would see what could be done 
in Um matter. But, in their opinion, the present sta£f was most efficient, but if My 
complaints were received, they were prepared to consider them. For the last ftmr 
or five years nothing had happened. Therefore, he did not see any reason to alter 
the present system. He advised the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Cotton Protection Bill 

14lh. SEPTEMBER : — ^The Council passed to-day the Cotton Textile Industry 
Protection Act. as passed by the AssembV* 

Mr, Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the measure be taken into oonw- 
deration, stated that they were negotiating a fresh trade agreement with Japan. At 
the same time, a deputation of the Cotton Textile Industry in Japan would be 
coming to confer with the Indian mill-owners in connection with the premot day 
competition. It would be unwise to give legislative effect to tariff proposals which 
might require to be seriously altered after toe forthcoming neirotiations. Thereforo, 
the extension of the present measure of protection till March was sought by the 
present Bill. 

Messrs. Mehrotra and Jagadish Banerjee supported the Bill.^ 

Mr, Bmdereon, of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, said it was an important 
mile-stone in India’s constitutional as well as fiscal development, that for the flm 
time, in the matter of trade relationships, a Sovereign Power was sending an official 
delegation to confer with the Government of India on terms of complete equality. 
This conference might also prove to be a turning point in India’s position in 
world trad& The coming conference was for an examination of the trode relations 
of the future. It mi^t succeed or fail. If the conference did not suoc^, 
then the Government of India should take immediate steps, under the 
legislation which bad been passed unanimously by ^ both Houses, to give 
the fullest protection necessary to those industries which were already suffering 
grievously. He hoped that protection would be given promptly. Although Inma 
would participate in the conference as a Sovereign Power, she went as a memMr 
of the Empire whose delegates had pledged themselves to close co-operation in ^e 
matter of tariffs, currencies and price levels. He hoped the conference would succeed. 

Mr, Stewart j replying to the debate, assured the House that the Government of 
India had already sent invitations to industrial and commercial bodies^ in tne 
country to send their representatives to form a panel of advisors during the 
negotiations. 

Mr. Basn : What about the cotton-growers ? , . * 4 * 

Mr. Stewart : Clotton-growers also have been asked to send their representatives. 
The Government would not fail to consult any interests concerned with the question 
during the negotiations. The Bill was passed. 

The Beserye Bank Bill Debate 

16tb. SEPTEMBER The BeBerve Baok Bill aod the conMqueotial Bill amendtog 
the Imperial Bank Act, came up before the Council to-day on 
Taylor rorireference to a committee of 28 members for report by the 20th. November. 

Mr, Taylor regretted Sir George Schuster’s absence, owing to pre-occup^ions 
in the Lower House. He said that it was not intended that the proposed mnc 
should be a law unto itself, for it would operate within clearly definra lines ^ which 
would be Uid down by the Legislature. But^ even within these lines, legirtatjioo 
would be useless, unless the administration was effective and respooMble, The 
greatest care should be taken to ensure that the body, which administe^ currency 
legislation, was of such a character as to command the confidence of the coanm. 
In the matter of currency, it was desirable that there should be a body outside 
the legislature, which would represent the financial interests of the country and 
which could ^eir voice beard, if they considered that any poli^ was^ being 

adopted without due consideration of all the int^ests Involved. The universu 
experience of all countries was that this check could m^e and suitably 
by an institation which represented a wide and infinential body of sfaare^holdeis. 
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India’s credit bad improved in a manner which would have been considered 
entirely impossible twenty-fonr months ago. They now had sufficient fKold and 
sterling within their grasp to bring within reach the reserve of 50 per cent in 
external assets, which the proposals of 1927 indicated as sufficient to enable the 
Beserve Bank to function. Mr. Taylor stressed the urgency of motion, as the 
Reserve Bank must not only have been set up, but must be working before Fede- 
ration could be introduced. 

Mr, B, K, Beuu welcomed the debate in the Oouncil, because it had been insin- 
uated in the Assembly that thii Council was not fit for the job of joining in the 
Committee on the Bill. He protested against the insinuation. Referring to the 
controversy of a State versus Share-holders’ Bank, Mr. Basu wanted the Committee 
to consider the merits of both, before coming to a final conclusion. The State Bank 
should not be considered as an institution controlled by the Government, for it 
could be an independent body like the Port Trust. Everything should be done to 
dispel the suspicion that the Reserve Bank would be controlled by financial inte- 
rests from England. In order to avoid British influence or political influence from 
being exercised, it should be laid down that shares could be held only by those 
who were nationals of the country and not merely those residing in India. Inci- 
dentally ho suggested the appointment of Mr. C. S. Rangaswami to the Committee 
in order to give expert advice. Concluding Mr. Basu referred to the Ratio question 
and hoped the Committee would see that the standard of exchange was of a more 
permanent character than the Sterling exchange. 

Mr, Bevderaonj of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, supported the motion. 
He said that the establish. nent of a Reserve Bank would be a turning point in 
India’s financial history, as it would be an Indian institution responsible to the 
Indian Federal Government. And it was good that at this stage the rupee was 
linked to sterling, as thereby India stood to gmn much. Sterling had the British 
Government’s credit behind it» and London had become once more the financial 
centre of the world. He, however, desired no change in the present ratio, as it 
would only lead to unnecessary speculation. 

Mr, Henderson spoke favouring a shareholders’ bank, especially as most of the 
central banks which were so constituted had given entire satisfaction. Regarding 
shares, he wanted a provision which would prevent binami holding. Regarding the 
head office of the Bank, he repeated Sir Leslie Hudson’s view» that it should be 
a moving office like the central office of the Imperial Bank. 

Mr, Jagadish Chandra Banerjee thought that there should be a limitation of 
a number* of shares that an individual might be allowed to hold. The number of 
votes of each individual should be limited to five. If there was no limit, then 
capitalists would raise the share value and purchase almost all the shares. Quoting 
Sir Purshottamdas, the speaker agreed that the board of management should work 
as a commercial organisation on the lines laid down by the Indian Legislature. 

Mr, Mehrotra considered that it did not matter whether the Bank was a State 
bank or a Shareholders' Bank. What was important was the spirit with which it was 
worked. It would be a more pious wish that the Bank should be free from political 
influence, the speaker observed, while the Governor-General and the Secretary of 
State, being political heads, moulded the entire policy of the Bank. 

. Pleading the cause of agriculturists, Mr. Mehrotra expressed the opinion that 
the share value should not be more than Rs. 100, as agriculturists were all poor. 
He opposed making the Imperial Bank the sole agent of the Reserve Bank, and 
criticised the linking of the rupee to sterling. 

Mr. Mohd, Padsha. who spoke next, difiered from Mr. Mehrotra, and said 
that it was vital that it phould be a shareholders’ bank, as experience in other 
countries was in favour of such a scheme. Referring to i^litical influence, he did 
not see how it could be completely eliminated as the api^iutment of the Governor 
and some of the directors would be in the hands of the Gtovernor-General. 
What, however, they should avoid was the Bank coming under the sway of party 
politics. He appealed to the Government to reconsider the Ratio. 

Mr, Hossain Imam wanted an equitable share of the advantages of the agency 
of the Reserve Bank to be given to all indigenous banks. Incidentally, he pleaded 
a r^ervation of scats for Bihar on the directorate. The success of the Bank would 
be judged not by the manner in which it controlled currency, but by how it promo- 
ted material prosperity of the country. 

The Maharaja of Dinajpury while a^eeing with the suggestion that the direc- 
torate should include representatives of the leading commercial bodies, pleaded that 
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one director ehonld be appointed for each of the five areas to represent the a|^icui- 
tnral interests* He did not want the Bank of England to act as the Beservs Bank’s 
agent in England. 

The speaker said that despite the speeches of Mr. Taylor on the export of gold, 
he learedf that it would react as a great set-back to the future credit of the country. 
He deplored that while the United States of America were inflating currency, for 
raising prices, no such action was taken in India. 

ifr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, complimented the members on the judicious tone 
maintained in the debate. He assured the House that the interests of the agricul- 
turists would not be lost sight of. As a Governor of the Imperial Bank for six 
years, he strongly protested against the various charges levelled against it. The 
present strong position of India in credit was largely due to the stern policy of the 
Government for the past ten years. 

Proceeding, Mr. Taylor wished to make it clear that the Reserve Bank would 
have no power to alter the Ratio. No Central Bank in the world was allowed to 
meddle with the exchange of the country. That was entirely the concern of the 
Government. The Government did not consider that the Ratio issue arose out of the 
present motion at all. The present legislation was not proposed to be a permanent 
measure. The fundamental proposition before them was to secure reasonable secu- 
rity during the early years of the new constitution. But they need not think of 
the date of termination. They would require it to be a reasonably long period, and 
that period should be left to the joint committee to decide. 

As to the question whether it should bo a State bank or a shareholders’ bank, 
Mr. Taylor quoted the Finance Member’s speech in the Assembly, and held that 
after great consideration as a sort of compromise they favoured a shareholders’ 
bank. Concluding. Mr. Taylor appealed to toe House to look on the problem as a 
practical proposition. 

The motion was carried. 


Imperial Bank Amendment Bill 

Mr. Taylor, moving the resolution on the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill, said 
that if the Reserve Bank was created, it was obvious that the Government’s relation- 
ship would be primarily with that Bank and not with the Imperial Bank, and that 
the work which the Imperial Bank would continue to do on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at those places where there was no branch of the Reserve Bank, should be 
governed by the agreement not with the Government, but with the Reserve Bank. 
The only specific power which the Government proposed to retain was that enabling 
them to call for a direct investigation of the financial affairs of the Bank if they 
considered it necessary. The original Act was hurriedly drafted and passed in a 
rush immediately after the War, when many problems had to be considered, and 
when the transformation of the Indian monetary and credit system an a result of 
War, made it imperative that the old presidency bank system should be replaced by 
something more modern, comprehensive and efficient. The amtmdments were intended 
to effect minor alterations, though they looked somewhat formidable. 

The House accepted the select committee motion. 


Murshidabad Estate Bill 

18 kh. SEPTEMBER There Bills, namely, the Murshidabad Estate Administration 
Bill, the Indian Tea Control Bill and the Indian Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill 
were passed in the Council to-day. 


Mr. Glancy, moving the Murshidabad Estate Administration Bill, said that the 
Nawab of Murshidabad had contracted heavy liabilities, and thus reduced the property 
to a deplorable state. If the Government had not intervened, the creditors might 
not get a fair deal. Now the Government had made arrangements to pay off three 
lakhs annually, and the estate would be free from encumbrances within a few 
years. The creditors need be under no apprehension of unfair intervention. 

Mr. Jagadish Bannerji pleaded for similar help and protection to other estates 
all over India. 


^ Maharaja of Darbhanga, Chaudhri Mahomed Din, Mr. Mehrotra and Mr. 

G. 'Narayanaswami Cbetti points out that the Madras Govern* 
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, Btated that the eetatei were eitnated in Bjmg[al> and a 
_ je estimaM in^me wm 7j^ iakha manager 


^awab had erery 


Mr. Qlwjcyi 

portion in Biharc — 

waa a diatingniahed Indian belonging to the I. G. S. and 
reaaon to congratulate himaelf on the aeleotion. , 

The motion for oonaideration waa accepted, and the Bill waa taken up cianae 

^ The ^reaident atated that three amendmenta had been handed over to him by 
Mr. Mehrotra {nat before the meeting of the Council. The Chair would not 

X anch practicea, aa it would not be fair to the Gk)vernmeDt membera aa well aa to 
ra that they ahould be called upon to reply on auch abort notice. ^ . 

Mr. Mehrotra explained that the Bill waa placed on the table on Satnray wh^ 
the Council aat till ^30 p. m. Since then, the office had remained cloaed, and ne 
had no option but to hand over the amendmenta now. 

However, the Preaident disallowed the amendments, and the Bill waa passed. 

Tea Contbol Bill 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary moving that the Tea Control Bill be taken 
into consideration, said that the Indian Industry had given its full approval to 
the scheme. 

Mr. Henderson observed that the Tea License Committee had been functioning 
since Hay, and had given universal satisfaction . 

Mr. M. D. Devadoas pleaded the cause of the small estates. He said that the 
small Indian estates in particular were not accustomed to keeping in some cases 
proper accounts, and the penalties ahould not be stringent against them. 

Mr. Stewart assured the House that there would be proper scrutiny before action 
was taken. The Bill was passed. 

Mebohant Shipping Bill 

The last Bill, namely, the Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill relating to safety 
of life at sea, moved by Hr. Stewart, was also passed and the House adjourned. 

The Indian Medical Council Bill 


2 lit. SEPTEMBER :-^The Indian Medical Council Bill, passed by the Legislative 
Assembly yesterday, was moved by Sir Faz-i-Hussain in the Council to-day. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain briefly narrate the history of the Bill and pointed out how 
after the select committee's alterations, the Bill commanded a greater measure of 
agreement among all sections and it was finally passed without a division in the 
Lower Houae. He hoped that it would receive similar treatment in the Council also. 

Sir N. Choksy, speaking from his experience of forty years in the Medical pro- 
fession, support^ the BHl, not because it would yield any material advantage to 
Indian graduates, but iu order to remove the injustice and hardship they had been 
subjected to during the last three-and-a-halr years. He hoped that the Medical 
Council, when established, would recognise for registration, as a matter of pure 
Justice, those university qualifications that were left unrecognisea since February 1930. 

Mr. Mathruprasad Mehrotra, Mr. Mohammad Padahah, Mr. Jadadish mneijee 
and Ohaudhury Mohammad Din gave their wholehearted support to the measure. 

The Bill waa passed and the Council adjourned 'sine die’. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

AVTDMN 8E8810NSlMLA-22nd. AVGUST to 2Ut8EPTEMBER 1933. 

The Aatamn sesBioa of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 22nd, 
August 1933 with the Hon. Sir R, R. Shanmukham Chetii^ the President, in the 
chair. The inaugnral address, which used formerly to mark the occasion, was fixed 
lor August 30 to enable the Viceroy to address both the Houses jointly. 

Mahatma’s Fast and Release 

^ A series of questions were asked in the Assembly about Mahatmaji's last, 
Bir Harry Haw, the Horae Member, explained why facilities for carrying on 
'‘Harijan”^ worx from prison were given to Gandbiji when be was a state 
prisoner, and put forth the plea of *^ail discipline” on the present occasion as 
regards bis similar demands. 

Asked by M. Maswood Abmed if the Gh)vernment would release him on grounds 
if his life was in danger. Sir Harry Haig said that he was not prepared to make a 
statement on what the attitude of the Govern men t would be. 

Asked why Mahatmaii bad been put in '*A’^ class, as he has no property and 
has the poorest standard of living. Sir Harry Haig said: ^‘Mr. Gandhi appears to 
have a traditional claim. 

A number of questions were also asked about the last Calcutta Congress session 
incidents and Pandit Malaviya's allegations, in reply to which the Home Member 
maintained denying the allegations. 

The Petkoledm Bill 

After business of a formal nature bad been transacted Sir Frank Noyce intro* 
dneed the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to import, transport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other infiammable substances. 

The Petroleum Act was passed in 1899, when the use of petroleum, particularly 
of a dangerous type, was limited and with the great developments of its use in the 
last thirty years, the old Act has become unsuitable in several ways. As early as 
1903, the attention of the Government of India was drawn to the inconvenience 
arising from the existence in difiereut provinces of separate sets of rules to regulate 
the importation, possession and transport of petroleum. The Local Government and 
the interests concerned were consulted on the subject of revising the Act a few 
years ago, and it was agreed by all the Local Governments that the rule-making 
imwer should be transferred to the Central Government. In addition several other 
lunges were proposed in the light of experience. The Bill contained three chapters, 
^e first relatki to the control of petroleum, the seceod to its testing, while 
the third contained the necessary penal provisions. 

Income-tax Aci- Amending Bill 

Mr. A, H. Lloyd introduced the Income-tax Act Third Amendment Bill. 

The object of the Income-tax Amendment Bill is to introduce Into the permanent 
income-tax law two sets of provisions, relating to details of assessment which have 
in the recent past been the subject, from time to time, of ad hoc action, taking 

the form either of entries in the Finance Act of the year or of notification 

under section 60 of the Indian Income-tax Act. The two sets of provisiona 

concerned relate to (I) reassessment in the following year of tax deducted 

at the source and the like and (2) a summary procedure for assessment 
of small incomes. At present when rates are altered, income-tax deducted 
at the source under the head “salaries” and “interest on securities” during the preoe- 
uing year, as well as income for that year, both become liable to the revised rates. 
To avoid the hardship involved in this piocediirp, it is now sought to lay down 
d^nitely in the Income-tax Act itself, that the rates applicable to the assessment 
M incomes of this kind shall be the rates in force at toe time of payment. When 
the limit of exemption was lowered to 1,000 from Rs. 2,000 in 193 U32, the 
ptoviaioiia of the auminary prooeduxe contained in the Income-tax Act of 1919 wtre 
11 
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rerfwed, nod incorpoi^ated from vetr to year io the Finaoce Act. The preseat Bill 
incorporates this procedure in the present Act. 

The Medical Couecil Bill 

Mr. 0, 8, Bajpai mored that Sir B* B. Ohose, Acting Law Member, be appoint 
ted to the select oommiUeo on the Bill to establish a Medical Council in India. 

The Preiident intervened and said that a similar question arose in the past as 
to whether when a Law Member was subsequently nominated to the House, it was 
necessary to make a specific motion. However, the present circumstances were diffe- 
rent. On the last occasion as the Law Member was not a member of the Assembly 
at the time the original motion was made, subsequently a specific motion was ne- 
cessary to include him on the select committee when he was nominated to the 
Assembly. But in this particular case, the Law Member was a member of the 
House when the original motion was discussed, but only the person of the Law 
Member had changed. Therefore, it was unnecessary to make a specific motion aa 
contemplated by Mr. Bajpai. 

The Merchant Shipping Bill 

Further consideration of the select committee motion on the Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act was then taken up. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that the ‘^Duffurin” training ship was doing admirable 
work. Indeed, if Mr. Das had three years’ training on the ship, he would be a 
different man. (Langhtei). There were a number of vacancies in the Bengal Pilot 
Service. Some of these within the next few weeks would be filled up by the “Duf- 
ferin” cadets. (Applause). As more cadets passed out, he looked forward with cer- 
tainty to seeing them appointed in the ports, docks and harbours. The Legislation 
merely aimed at giving effect to the International Convention to which one of India’s 
dehjgates was Mr. Master of the Bcindia Company. 

The House agreed to refer the Bill to a select committee. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for consideration of the select committee report on the 
Workmen s Compensation Bill. He said with one or two exceptions, the Bill was 
a liberalising measure to bring more workmen within the scope of the Act. For 
Instance, It included drivers of private motors and a large number of employees of 
Posts and Telegraphs. The Government had gone as far as they reaBonably could, 
but fresh classes of workers would be brought within the Act by notification, and 
he hoped to notify Forest workers within a few weeks. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, author of a dissenting note, maintained that the 
select committee was wrong in lowering the rates of compensation. He said that 
the original rates were agreed to by such industrialists as Sir Alexander Murray, 
Blr Ibrahim Kabimtoolah, and Mr. G. D. Birla. 

Mr. Joehi asked the Government seriously to consider the question of compulsory 
insurance against risks, with a view to enabling all classes of employees to come into the 
scheme of compensation. He felt that Sir Frank Noyce was influenced by capitalists 
in going back on the original scheme of compensation. 

Sir Frank Noyce protested, and said that he held the scales even, as far as hum- 
anly possible. (Cheers). 

Mr. Joehi said that he (Sir Frank Noyce) had gone back on his original scheme. 
**If it is not the influence of capitalists, I do not know what other influence induced 
him to do so”, Mr. Joshi remarked. 

Mr. Jog said that in the select committee, there was a regular scuffie between 
Messrs. Joshi and Mody. The speaker held that the report of the select committee was 
extremely satisfactory. 

Mr. Dalai did not think that hookworm should be included in the list of disea- 
ses entitling a worker to compensation. Mr. Aahar Ali supported the motion. 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying, repudiated the charge that sweeping changes had been 
made in the scale of compensation. 

The select committee’s report was taken into consideration. 

Mr. Morgan Jones moved an amendment that the widowed sister and the wide* 
X ® of dependents. Mr. Navalrai opposed the amendment 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the inclusion of any relatives not virtually depeudeni 
would give rise to spurious claims. 

Mr. Joshi also opposed the amendment, which was rejected. 
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Mr. Mornn mored another ansendment to do away with troops of dependenta 
as claMined, but put them under one category. This was also rejected. 

Helf an hour was spent in the discussion of Mr. Joshi’s amendment proffdlog 
for compensation for disability causing a loss of fifty centum or more in earning 
capacity. The amendment was reject^. The House then adjourned. 

23rd. AUGUST:— The Assembly met to-day to consider official business and 
continued d^^bate on the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

Sir Frank Noyce accepted the ameiiameut moved by Mr. Morgan. Under the 
Bill every employer was required to deposit either one-tenth of the a *.ount payable 
under an order appealed agtiinst or Bs. lOO whichever is less and even if the 
appeal of the employer succeeded this amount so deposited was liable lo be distribu- 
tea among the dependents of the workers. The propos^Kl amendment removes both 
these provisions and lays down that the employer must deposit the entire amount 
payable and if the employer succeeds he forhuts nothing under the order and not 
one- tenth. Sir Frank Noyce said that this method was far better in the larger 
interests of labour and the house accepted the amendment. 

Several amendments moved by Mr. Joshi to cxtiMid the benefits of compensation 
to clerks and to smaller factories were rejected. The Government amendment substi- 
tuting a well-defined sub'Claiise to clause 21 was accepted. 

Th<^ last amendment by Mr. Joshi relating to the scale of compensation payable 
to workers receiving various grades of wages was discussed at length. Several non- 
official members supported it while the Government and Mr. Morgan of the Euro- 
pean group opposea. Fmallv, the amendment was rejected by l9 against 50 votes. 
The third reading of the Bill was taken on the next official day. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast— AdJ. Motion 

The adjournment motion of Mr. S. C. Mitra over Mr. Gandhi’s fast was 
talked out when Mr. Azahar All was on his legs. Mr. Azahar Ali read a 
telegram, reporting the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi. The news was greeted 
with cheers. 

Before Mr. 8, C. Mitra commenced moving the adjournment of the House 
over the ’'unsatisfactory answers of the Home Member regarding Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast,” the Countess of Wiiiingdon was present in the Viceregal Box, and Mr. 
Hallett, Home Secretary in toe Officers* Box. Mr. Mitra confessed at the outset 
that non-official attendance was not encouraging enough and that the Government 
might win if the motion was pressed to a division. But irrespective of the results, 
he felt the duty to move the proposition, not actuated by a desire to pass a vote 
of censure on the Government, but to give expression to public feeling on the ques- 
tion. There was no justification for the Government in restricting the liberties of 
Mr. Gandhi doing Harijan work and thereby compelling him to undertake a fait 
unto death. Empires might come and go. but Mr. Gandhi’s name w juld live for ever. 
“Great empires and little miiids go ill together,” he said. He appreciated the 
Government action in releasing Mrs. Gandhi to attend on him (Mr. Gandhi) 
during th<' fast, but Mr. Mitra asked : “Ts not Mr. Gandhi an extraordinary 
man ? Where was the need for pin-pricks like only three letters and two visitors a 
day ? The Government gave him complete facilities on the last occasion. Why not 
now and what harm if he was afforded all necessary facilities ? Remember, Mr* 
Gandhi is always true to his word, and a man of strict and strong principles. 
With him non-violence is everything.” Civil disobpdience, Mr. Mitra said, was not 
an offence, unless it was aimed at subverting the Government. At any rate, indivi- 
dual civil disobedience could never be regarded as unconstitutional. Yet, Mr. 
Gandhi had been offered release, to do Hanjan work, provided he would not en* 
gage himself in civil disobedience. The best interests of the country required that 
at this psychological hour the Government could give him freedom to carry oo 
Harijan work without conditions. He was an asset both to the country and the 
Government. 

Pandit 8, N. Sen opposed Mr. Mitra’s motion. He said that facilities to carry 
on an unholy propaganda should not have been given to Mr. Gandhi at^all for 
Harijan work ana the Government should have remained absolutely neutral in the 
matter. He had great sympathy for the man who, out of a mistaken ideal, was 
about to commit suicide* The **Gita” to wbt(*b Mr. Gandhi pinned his faith, eon- 
owned such a fast as undertaken by him. Probably, Mr. Gandhi was under an 
evil influenoe and could not distinguish right from wrong. 
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Mr« M. C. Rajah ^ reprefentiDf? the depmted elessefi« oongntolftted the Oofern* 
nent for baring given unlimited facilitiee to Mr. Gandhi on the former o^aaiM 
to work for the uplift of the unfortunate people. He rejected the attacka of 
8eo aa belonging to the 18th century. The rataon-dHrs of the Britiah rule m 
waa ‘‘aecuring equal atatua of the different claaaea.” Therefore, they ought to wel- 



children, while a State nrisoner. Then, why not allow the aanae facilitiea now .»l®o T 
It waa Lord Wiliingdon himself, who inaugurated a aimilar movement in Uie 
Madras Presidency while he was Governor. 

Bardar Sant Singh charged the Government with inconsistency rewroing 
their treatment to Mr. Gandhi. Having once tr^ted him aa an extraordinary 
person in jail, they should go to the logical conclusion of affording him all of®®* 
saary facilities for conducting after all only Harijan work. The d^th in Jail ox 
Mr. Gandhi over this issue would mean crucifioation of another world 
The Government must, therefore, be either prepared to meet ail the demands Of 
Mr. Gandhi or face the consequences of his death. ^ j. . j • i. 

Mr. Sadav questioned the Government’s decision to try Mr. Gandhi and convict 
him as an ordinary prisoner. Mr. Gandhi last time never broke his word and con- 
fined himself to the Harijan movement. The speaker knew from experience m 
bay how Mr. Gandhi had kept the movement on non-violent lines, and he shudderw 
to think of the consequences if Mr. Gandhi succumbed to the fast. His dMw 
would be a greater loss to the Government than the society, for he was their boat 
policeman (a voice: — unpaid). Thanks to Mr. Gandhi, the work of secret police waa 
unnecessary and Mr. Gandhi’s methods made even ordinance rule unnecessary. 

Sir Harry Haig was cheered when he rose to reply. A number of menobers in 
the lobbies walked in to hear the Home Member, He said that the charge JJ**5?*" 
cality need not be answered at length, as the majority of the members supported Go- 
vernment action in giving Mr. Gandhi facilities to which ordinarily prisoners are not 
entitled. As regards the charge whether the Government action v^s politic, the 
Home Member recalled how, when Mr. Gandhi was a State prisoner, the movement 
was launched in dramatic conditions and Mr. Gandhi was given all possible 
facilitiea. When Mr. Gandhi was released unconditionally, he was devoting himself 
entirely to these social movements and was undertaking in that connection twenty- 
one days’ fast. Sir Harry Haig continued : “When Mr. Gandhi lecovered from the fm 
he threw himself actively in politics and during the time between rwovery from the 
fast and re-impriHoqinent there was no sign, I could observe, mat the Harijan move- 
ment was occupying his mind to a degree to which it appears to occupy when he ii 
in jail.’’ “He has now deliberately courted imprisonment on a political issue and at 
once it appears that life ceases to interest him unless he can do Harijan work, just aa 
if be were a free man. It appears to me that Mr. Gandhi wishes to combine 
simultaneously two incompatible processes, deliberate self-incarceration and com- 
plete freedom to carry on social work as an ordinary man. I would never suppose 
that those two processes were incompatible, much less claiming as an indefMibie 
right that T should be allowed to do both at the same tune. Let me 
remind the House what facilities were previously ^ grants amounted 
to, it Is argued, that they had not encouraged civil disobedience. ^ 1 
conc^e it, but tht^ had a very undesirable effect on the administration and discip- 
line in the jail and were fundamentally inconsistent with the position of a prisons. 
Mr. Gandhi was allowed to interview as many visitors as he liked. The number 
of persons who came averaged, for over along period, b4 a week. At the same 
time, he was conducting intensive correspondence and was giving interviews to toe 
Press. Our view was that facilities of that kind were reaJly not consistent with w 
position of Mr. Gandhi as a prisoner. At the same time Government felt, parti- 
onlarly in view of what they had done before, that they should not stand in the 
way of social reform, which they had been in sympathy with”. 

Continuing, Sir Harry Haig said that they fully considered Mr. Gandm s 
est and allowed the maximum facilities consistent with jail disctpline. What was 
Oie effect of that offer ? Mr. Gandhi rejected it, we are told, of ftanding on.c^ 
tain trivial points. If the difference between our terms and Mr. Gandhis terms is so 
smallf then it is Mr. Gandhi and not the Glovemment, who is standing on a tnvim 
point (cheers). Mr. Gandhi really refuses to accept for himself the owmal eoooomt- 
tant 01 imprisonment, and in fact is daiming to oietate terma of impiisoniiienW 
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CoDtiDiiiiig, Sir Har^ Haifi^ said, that Mr. Gandhi had declared that thia waa 
not a coercire faat. Ihia was not an interpretation of public opinion, which waa 
uomiatakablc. ^^beae fasta are intended to and, at any rate, they do create aympaihj 
and a certain feeling of horror at the poaaibiiity of Mr. Gandhi’^ death and under the 
influence of those feelings, it appears, people are deprived of their judgment. We 
all know what happened at the time of the Poona Pact. People are carried away 
by feeling in such a manner. They judge public questions, not whether thf'y are 
right or wrong, but whether it is necessary to take a certain action in order to save 
Gandhi’s life. Government in no country of the world can be carried on these 

f rinciples (loud cheers). A year ago when Mr. Gandhi launched on the first fast 
ventured to warn the House of the implication of a fast of that kind. 1 said that 
the country, if it accepted those methods, would be subjecting itself to dictatorship 
of a novel kind. I do think that facts of last year have borne out that warning. 
I admit it is difficult to follow the working of Mr. Gandhi’s mind and what pro- 
cesses are thought of, or what he would perhaps claim. Inspirations lead him to 
the conclusion that whichever he is so convinced of are right and that he feels justi- 
fied in employing the most extreme means to force them on other people. 1 hope, 
sir, the Government will have the support of the House in the action they have 
taken in making a stand against these methods. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal re-called the record of the history on the incarceration 
of Napolean in St. Helena, and said when the history of Mr. Gandhi’s fast came 
to be written, a difierent tale would be told from what Sir Harry Haig had men- 
tioned. The Government was extremely illogical. If Mr. Gandhi was really 
fighting on trivialities, why not grant them to him. for. after all. Mr. Gandhi was 
an extraordinary ]iersonality, for whom jail rules and jail discipline had no meaning. 
Let the game of hide and seek be given up and let there be some imagination and 
not jail manuals. Let the British Government in India not forget the world opinion, 
not only in Europe but America. If the Government found it difficult to place him 
in any category of the jail rules, then surely Mr. Gandhi was an extraordinary 
person, who should be released. 

Mr. Axhar AH was reading a lengthy telegram about Mr. Gandhi’s state of 
health and the various statements of the Government, or otherwise, when Mr. 
Vydyasagar Pandya asked the Home Member whether the Press report that Mr. 
Gandhi had been released unconditionally was true. 

Sir Harry Haig denied any knowledge, and said that it was a news to him. 
Amidst great acclamation and cheers Mr. Azahar Alt a little later road out a 
telegram that Mr. Gandhi was released at 3-45 P. M. unconditionally, and that he 
was in Paroakuti, though weak. It being already 6 p. M. the Presiaent adjourned 
the House. The motion was thus talkt^ out. 

The Temple-Entby Bill 

24th. AUGUST The discussion was resumed to-day on the Temple-Entry Bill. 
Mr. RamkrUhna Jka’s amendment for circulation for opinion of all except 
those who have no faith in Temple worship having already been moved. Pandit 
Satymdranath Sen moved that the Bill be circulated amongst the temple-going 
Hindus for opinion by June 30 next. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether such restricted circulation was permissible under 
Standing draer 39. 

The Resident pointed out that the Standing Order was silent on the point and 
hence it was l^t to the Chair to decide. The chair decided in favour of Pandit 
8. Sen’s motion, though it was open to the chair to put to vote a motion which was 
found to be more comprehensive. 

Pandit 8. Sen, moving the amendment, referred to the Queen’s Proclamation on 
religious neutrality and said that he must oppose any attempt to infringe on the 
law of the Hindus relating to temple worship. He did not want this House, con* 
sisting of all sorts of elemente including non -Hindus, to decide the matter. The 
Bill was actually sponsored by Mr. Gandhi. He (Sen t was not opposed to any 
movement for the uplift of the so-called Depressed Glasses in matters, hygienic, edu- 
Mional and vocational. But temple entry was not a part of the amelioration of 
their condition. 

Mr. R. 8, Sarma moved an amendment 'that the Bill be circulated by the end of 
June. 1934. In bis opinion the previous amendment by Pandit 8. Sen restricting 
mrculation to temple-going Hindus was not only absurd but also impractioable. 
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Mr. D, K, Lahiri Choudhury feared that the Bill if pasted would infringe the 
rights over temples which were not pablie. There would be difficulties in condno- 
tiug the management of temples and there would be unneuessair interference in par- 
rying on the essential obligations. He at length criticised the Poona Pact, particu- 
larly its effect as regards Bengal. 

Bao Bahadur M, C. Rajah on the other hand traced elaborately the history of 
the depressed classes. He quoted several authorities to prove how the Aryans co- 
operated with the Dravidians and later on gradually usurped their religious rights. 
He further quoted numerous instances from the scriptures and Puranas how the 
deifies easily mingled with the lowest of the people. He instanced the case of 
Nanda in Chidambaram and Haridss in Bengal. Concluding, be hoped that earlier 
this disability was removed it would be better for the salvation of the entire Hindu 
race. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt strongly criticised the Poona Pact. It would be a negation 
of democrai'y if ihe legislature were allowed to Interfere witn social customs and 
manners, while there were more Important legislations awaiting their attention. 
It was a sort of vendetta they were cariyiog on against the orthodox community, 
and it wa4 a sheer waste of lime wrangling over a question over which the orthodox 
community would never compromise. 

tiir Harry Haip on behalf of Government explained that their support to the 
motion for circulation of the Bill should in no way be construed as implying support 
to its provisions. It was true that the Government sympathised for the depressed 
classes and were anxious to do what they could for their social and economic 
improvement. He quoted from the communique issued in January last, wherein 
the Government’s view was fully explained. In his opinion, circulation by the end 
of June was a fair and reasonable time to secure the widest possible circulation. 

As regards the limit of circulation to temple-going Hindus. Sir Harry Haig said 
from the practical view point that it would really hardly be possible to impose the 
restriction as prot>osed. The Government wanted the matter to be fully discussed 
by all classes of Hindus and were therefore prepared to give their support to the 
amendment of Mr. Sarma. 

After Mr. Jadhav had supported the Bill, closure was moved and the House 
accepted Mr. Sarma’s motion for circulation of the Bill by the end of June 1934. 

The Or. F. C. Amending Bill 

The House next took up further consideration of Sardar Sant Singh^s Bill amen- 
ding sections 30, 34, 103-167, 205, 386, 412 to 415 of the Cr. P. 0. He held that 
the sections were either anomalous or that the power thereunder had been abused. 

Mr. Navalrai supported the Bill and gave his personal experience of how the 
changes proposed would make for good law. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

Textile Indusiries Protection Bill* 

28th. AUGUST When Sir Joseph Bhore sought permission to-day to introdnee 
the Textile Industry Protection Bill, Mr. B. Das asked why the Commerce Member 
had gone back on the promise to consider the Tariff Board report and place the 
Government conclusions before the House. 


*Tbe objects and reasons state : By the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 
1930, protective duties imposed on cotton piece-goods fer a period of three years 
in order to fiive the cotton mill industry in India a temporary shelter against 
foreign competition. By the same Act the operation of the duty imposed by the 
Indian Tariff (Cot* on Yarn Amenpment Act^ 1927, was extended for a further 
period of three years on account of the unfair competition arising from the pre- 
valance of inferior labour conditions in China. These duties were due to expire on 
March 31, 1933, but were extended up to October 31 by the Cotton Textile Industry 
Protection (Amendment) Act, 1933 pending the formulation of ihe decision of ^e 
Government of India on the Tariff Board’s report regarding continued protection 
to the cotton mill industry. 

As a result of the denunciation by India of the Anglo- Japanese Convention of 
1904 in April last the question of the concluBion of a new commercial agreement 
between India and Japan has arisen and the representatives of the GK>vemmeDt of 
Japan are shortly expected in India to initiate discussions with the Government of 
India in this matter. In view of these impending discussions, the Giovemaient of 
India are of opinion that they should not proceed to give l^islatlve effect Ui the 
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8ir Jotrph Bhore asked if the Member was opposing the Bill. 

Mr. B. Das : Yes, 1 am opposing it 

The President reminded Mr. Das that he mast be brief. 

Mr. Das said that a proper Bill shonid hare been introduced. Why was the 
Qoremment sitting tight on the Board’s report ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that the House would not support Mr. Das, as it 
was quite impossible for the Qorernment to come forward with a speciilo proposition 
when negotiations with Japan were in sight. The Bill was introduced. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the Workmen’s Compensation Act Amendment Bill 
be passed. 

Mr. Matin Cbowdbury appreciated the improvements effected, though the Govern- 
ment did not go as far as the members wanted. 

Sir Frank Noyce replied that he had tried to hold the scales even. In some 
cases, the scale was in favour of Labour. The Bill was passed. 

The States Protection Bill** 

Sir H. Haig introduced the States Protection Bill**. Leave was granted, a voice 
objecting. 


present session to their conclusions with regard to the Tariff Board's report on the 
textile industry since they may require a radical alteration in the light of any 
agreement which may be eventually reached. 

The Bill accordingly proposes to continue the existing protection granted to the 
industry by the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, as subsequently 
amended, for a farther period up to March 31 1934. 

*|*The statement of objects and reasons, appended to the Bill said '^Experience of 
recent years has shown that ordinary law is not adequate to afford the States in 
India protection they may reasonably expect against activities, which may be carried 
on in British India with the object of subverting or exciting disaffection towards, 
or interfering with the administration of such States. The forthcoming constitutional 
changes, moreover, were making it desirable that the authorities in British India 
should have the power to protect units of tbe Federation from agitation directed 
against them from British India. Such agitation may involve (a) attacks in the 
Press (b) organisation of activities directed against a State authority ; and. (c) orga- 
nisation of movements for entry, into a State, of bodies of persons from Briti h 
India. Tbe Bill amends section 12-A of Indian Penal Code to include States, and 
applies the provisions of tbe Press Emergency Act to States and defines powers to 
prohibit assemblies to issue directions prohibiting certain Acts, and provides penalty 
for disobeying orders. 

The following is the text of the Bill (1) This Act may be called the Indian 
States (Protection) Act, 1933, 

(2) It extends to the whole of British Jodis, including British Baluchistan and 
Sonthai Parganas. 

(3) This section and sections 23 and 4 shall come into force at once ; the remain- 
ing sections of this Act shall come into force In any district or area only when and 
for such time as the local Government by notification in tbe local official Gazette 
directs. 

. 2. After section 15 of the Indian Penal Code, the Act XLV of 1860, the follow- 
ing section shall be inserted, namely, 

15-A. The word “India” denotes British India, together with the territories of 
sny Indian Prince or Chief under tbe suzerainty of the Queen exercised through 
the Governor-General of India or through any Governor or other officer subordinate 
to die Governor-General of India. 

0. In section 121 A of the Indian Penal Code (Act XLV of 1860) after the 
words •‘Or any Local Government” the words “Or the administration of any State 
in India” ahafl be inserted. 

4. The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act (Act XXIII of 1932) as amended 
ny the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, shall be interpreted (a) as if in sub- 
*^tioa (1) of section 4 of the Act after clause (1) the following word and clause 
inserted, namely, "or (j) to bring into hatred or contempt or to exite dis- 
Affeeiion towa^ the administration established in any State in India” and (b) As 
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Bailwat Act AifSHDiita Biix 

Sir JoMph Shore moTed that the lodiao Bailway Act Amendmeat Bill be token 
into consideration. . . 

Mr. De Bouza mored for its recirculation, and said that the solution proposed 
by the Bill to meet alleged unfair competition provided no machinery to wsure 

that the counter-competition would I I* 1- " , ; ^ Y” 

a fight to the finish, the motor bos service would go to the wall. Without fair 
decision by an unbiasssed referee, the Bill would kill the motor bus service in 
Madras. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, interrupting, said that as both the Railways in Madras were 
company-managed the Bill would not affect Madras, as it related to State Rail- 
ways only. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether there was an intention to extend the measure to com- 
pany lines by Parliamentary action in London. 

bir Joseph Bhore said that this was not in his mind at all. He gave an absolute 
assurance that it was not the Government's intention to extendi the operation of 
the Act to other than State railways. 


if in explanation 2 and explanation 3 to the said sub-section after the word ''Go- 
vernment" the words Administration" and after the letter and brackets "d)" 

the words, letter aud bracket or clause (j)" were inserted, and any power which 
might by reason of such insertions but not otherwise be exercised by the local 
Government under that Act, if so altered, may also be exercised by the Governor- 
General-in-Oouncil ; and for the purpose of enabling the Governor-General-in-Gouncil 
to exercise such powers the Act shall be interpreted as if references to the local 
Government were references to the Governor* General-in-Council. 

5 (1) When a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate is of opinion that 
there is in his jurisdiction a movement for the promotion of assemblies of persons 
for the purpose of proceeding from Britisn India into the territory of a State 
in India a .d that the entry of such persons into the said territory or their presenoe 
Uierein is likely or will tend to cause interference with the administration of the 
said State or danger to human life or safety or a disturbance of the public tran- 
quility or a riot or an aff'ray within the said territory, he may by order in writing 
stating the material facts of the case prohibit within the area specified in the order 
the assembly of five or more persons in furtherance of the said movement. 

(2) When an order under sub-section (1) has been made and for so long as it 
remains in force, any assembly of five or more persons held in contravention of 
the order shall be an unlawful assembly within toe meaning of section 141 of the 
Indian Penal Code and the provisions of Chapter VlIF of the Indian Penal Code 
and of Chapter IX of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall apply accordingly. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) shall be notified by proclamation publisned 
in the specified area in such places and in such manner as the Magistrate may 
think fit and a copy of such order shall be forwarded to the local Government. 

(4) No order under sub-section (1) shall remain in force for more than two 
months from the making thereof unless the local Government by notification in 
the local nfficial Gazette otherwise directs. 

6 (1) Where in the opinion of a District Magistrate or President Magistrate 
there is sufficient ground for proceedings under this section such Magistrate may 
by written order stating the material facts of the case served in the manner provided 
by section 134 of the Code of Criminal Procinlure, 1898, direct any person to abstain 
from ft certain act if such Magistrate considers that such direction is likely to 
prevent or tends to prevent interference with the adroinistration of a State in India 
or danger to human life or safety or a disturbance of the public tranquility or 
a riot or an affiray within the said State. 

(2) An order under sub-section U) may in eases of emergency or in eases where 
the circumstances do not admit of the serving in doe time of a notice upon the 
person against whom the order is directed be passed ex parte. 

(3) Ad order under sub-section (1) may be directed to a particular individual or 
to the public generally. 

(4) A District Msgistrate or Presidency Magistrate may either on his own mo- 
tion or on the application of any person aggrieved rescind or alter any order made 
under sub-sectioo (1) by himself or by his predecessor in office. 

(5) Where such an application la reomved the Magistrate 4hall afford to the 
upplioant an early opportunity of appearing before him either in p erao n or by plea- 
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Mr. Samifuhna Beddy pointed oat that the Bill hod andereone e complete 
metamorphoBM in the Select Committee, and the Government would do well to send 
it back to the country for opinion. Ho considered that the Bill was premature 
and it was like puttiof; the cart before the horse. Quoting estracts from the procee- 
dings of the Bail-Road Conference, Mr. Reddy contended that the solution lay iu 
the collaborative efforts of the Central and Provincial Governments and not in legisla- 
tion of this sort. He moved an amendment that, while recirculating the Bill, the 
opinions of District Boards and Automobile Associations be also elicited. 

Mr. James opposed recirculation, but supported passage of the Bill, He pleaded 
that all railways, whether State-owned or company-managed, should be treated on the 
same basis. He asked for an assurance both from Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph 
Bhore that effects would be immediately made for co-ordinated efforts in the Provin- 
ces, as well as in the Centre to safeguard against cut-throat competition. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan warned the Assembly against playing into the hands of railway 
companies. Railways, he said, had a monopoly and they would not allow any parallel 
tine to be run. Now, they also wanted to wipe out private ownership and playing 
of motor buses. He fear^ that such a monopoly would ruin the small bus-owners 
and also shop-keepers dealing in motor goods. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed^ as a member of the Select Committee, thought that no 
useful purpose would be served by either circulation or by recommittal of the Bill 
to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Q. P. Singh opposed the Bill, as public opinion was decidedly against it. 

Eaji IVajihuUdin contended that the fall in earnings was partly due to the un- 
sympathetic treatment of railways to third class passengers. 

Mr. Boon supported the Bill as a timely measure, and hold that the railways 
were giving the public the comfort they expected. 

Mr. Agarwal was opposed to the principle underlying the Bill. The railways 
were already enjoying a monopoly in their track, and now they wanted privileges 
for unfair competition on the King’s highway, which had been always open to all 
kinds of traffic. Railways had been continuously losing. The speaker was opposed to 
the Bill also, because it involved unequal competition with private bus owners. Why, 
he asked, should the Government deprive the public of an alternative route for tra- 
vel and why should not the Government show regard to bus owners who had con* 
tributed Rs. 830 lakhs to the public revenues, and provided employment to a lakh 
of people ? 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

Cr. P. C. Amendment Bill 

29th. AUGUST : — ^Non-oificial Bills were considered tp-day by the Assembly. 
Mr. A. K. Cox (Madras official) speaking from thirty-one years’ Magisterial 
experience, criticised the Bill and said that at a time when the magistracy was more 
by Indians than before, such a piece of legislation would result in lack of 
confidence in the Indian magistracy, which would be a pity. He referred to the 
new provisions regarding remand proceedings and recalled how once he was out in 
camp when in the evening a police Sergeant brought a European, charged under 
A®**' asked both the prospective prosecutor and the prospective 
accused to dine with the prospective Magistrate and asked the European to waive 
nis righto as a European and be tried by an Indian magistrate. The Bill proposed 
such radical changes in the Criminal Procedure Code as the House should not 
endorse. 

supporting, declared that the Bill was brought before the House at 
me right moment. Replying to the criticism that the Bill involved a lack of confi- 


showing cause against the order, and if the Magistrate rejects the application 
^ rcT XT record in writing his reasons for so doing. 

fk X under sub-section (I) shall remain in force for more than two 

months from the making thereof unless the local Government by notification in 
™ lo®«J oflScial Gazette otherwise directs. 

H) Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any direction contained In 
im . ^ altered under sub-section (4) of mat section wall be punishable with 

impriwnment, which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

W An offence under this section shall be an offence for which a police officer 
ttey arrest without warrant 

12 
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ddoee io the Exeentiye, Mr. Das said that he did not think that this was its object 
He said that the Bill (mould be considered by the House after it emerged out of the 
Bdeot Committee. 

Sir B, Ohose, in course of a maiden speech, opposed the motion, e^laining 
the defects in each clause. Indeed, he found it difficult to trace the principle of 
the measure among so many clauses. He protested against the opinion of certain 
members that any section of the law in the Punjab was marked with the badge 
of inferiority. Bi^arding the conferment of special powers to Magistrates in Bengal 
by the local Government, the Law Member points out that the question of uni- 
formity in administering justice did not arise in this matter. He felt that the 
House should consider whether it was right to deprive the local Governments of 
the power of granting powers to Magistrates in certain disturbed areas. Proceedini^ 
the Law Memoer criticised several clauses and said that no useful purpose would 
be served to give the right of appeal in trivial cases. 

The House divided and the Beleot Committee motion was defeated by 49 to 27. 

Widows’ Maintenance Bill 

Mr. Rarhilaa Sarda moved that the Bill to fix the amount of maintenance to 
which Hindu widows are entitled be referred to a Select Committee. He said 
that any attempt at circulation would only delay the measure. Moreover, orthodox 
members like Mr. Ramkrishna Jha had themselves tabled motions for the same 
purpose. The House at this stage adjourned. 

H. E. The Viceroy’* Speech 

30 th. AUGUST '.—Addressing a joint sitting of the two Houses of the Indian 
Legislature to-day His Excellency the Viceroy gave a comprehensive review of current 
affairs. The following is the full text of His Excellency’s speech 

Gentlemen,— It is a great pleasure to meet you, the members of the Indian 
Legislature, once again and to welcome you to the labours of another session. May 
L in the first place, congratulate both my old friends Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy and 
Sir Shanmukham Chetly upon their elevation to the very important offices which 
they now occupy ? As this is the first occasion upon which I have addressed you 
since their election as presidents of the Council of State and Legislative Assembly, 
respectivelv, I ofier them both my best wishes in the execution of their functions 
and responsibilities. 

It is now my duty to give you an account of the current affairs since last wo 
met in Delhi and in doing so it will not be necessary for me to keep you from your 
parliamentary labours for so great a length of time as I have done on previous 
occasions, for I am glad to say that I think I can fairly claim that the general con- 
ditions in India to-day are more satisfactory in many ways than they have been for 
a considerable period and consequently there are fewer matters of a controversial nature 
for me to bring to your notice and 1 should like very sincerly to thank you for 
your share in bringing this about not only by the sound and steady judgment which 
you have generally shown in the debates which have taken place in both Houses 
but also by your votes on the many important matters which have come before yon. 
Criticism there certainly has been, criticism there should be ; fair criticism is of 
Talue to any Government and I am sure I can rely on my Government receiving 
from you that same fair and helpful criticism during the present session as they 
have received in the past, thereby assisting them to work for our common purpose— 
the increasing welfare of your country. 

Foreign Affairs 

In regard to foreign affairs, I am happy to be able to inform you that cordial 
relations continue to oe maintained witn all our neighbours. You will, however, 
regret to learn that a rebellion which broke out this spring in the Sinkiang province 
in China against Chinese rule, has resulted in the murder of a number of British 
Indian subjects and of certain loss in property. Much though I deplore this loss of 
life I am glad to be able to record that the presence of His Majesty’s representative 
at Kashghar has been of considerable effect in minimising the danger to British 
Indian subjects and that he is making every endeavour to bring about the arrest 
and punishment of the perpetrators of these crimes. 
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The looMtandiofi: dispates between the Afghan and the British tribes on the 
Karrain bord^ have recently been satisfactorily settled through a joint Indo- Afghan 
commission, the r^nlt of which will, 1 trnst, ensure the peace of this portion of the 
border for a considerable time to come. 

Events on Nobth-Webt Frontieb 

I must now refer to certain events on the North-West Frontier Province which 
have recently b^n creating a considerable amount of interest. I wish from the 
outset to emphasise that we as a Government are responsible for maintaining friendly 
relations with our neighbours and for preserving law and order within the coniines 
of India. In view of the recent constitutional changes in the North-West Frontier 
Province and the coming changes in India as a whole it is particularly important 
that these responsibilities should be faithfully discharged. In the particular case to 
which I refer the Government of India received information that certain ill-disposed 
persons had arrived in Bajaur who were likely to prove not only disturbers of the 
peace within our frontier but also a source of grave embarrassment to our neigh* 
hours across the border. We have already bad experience of the extent of trouble 
such agitators are capable of causing by events which occurred in Khost earlier in 
the year and it was clearly the bounden duty of my Government to take any and 
everv step to prevent the recurrence of such incidents. In the meantime, for motives 
of their own and egged on by hostile agitators the Upper Mohmands made a sudden 
and provoked attack from their semi-independent terrritory on one of our most 
loyal tribes, the Halimzai. Whether the action of the Upper Mohmands was in any 
way connected with the activities of the agitators in Bajaur, it is impossible to say, 
but realising that this particular portion of the frontier holds many hrebrands, 
whose main occupation in life is to flout all recognised forms of law 
and order and knowing the pace at which infection is likely to spread on the Iron* 
tier, I in consultation with my Government decided that immediate action was im- 
perative. This action was not forced upon us by any overt rebellion against our 
own authority, but it was our obvious duty to support our assured clans against 
unwarranted aggression and for this reason a column was despatched into the Halim- 
zai country to support the Halimzai and to afford them some measure of protec- 
tion. The column was received with professions of gratitude and has had precisely 
the eflect desired. The loyal elements among our clans have been encouraged and 
fortified and the hostile Lashkars have now dispersed and disappeared. 

The problem in Bajaur was not so simple, for owing to the inaccessibility of the 
villages, in which the agitators had taken up their abode, direct action of the nature 
mentioned above within a reasonable time was impracticable, in fact impossible, 
owing to the destruction by floods of the bridge over the Panjkora river. Again, 
after full consideration, we decided in the first instance to issue notices to certain 
individual Khans who were known to be harbouring the offenders, demanding their 
surrender. We even went so far as to offer a reward for their surrender and to 
intimate that no action would be taken against them beyond removing them to a 
safe distance from the frontier. On the other hand, we made it clear that failing 
compliance with our orders the Government would take such action as they consi- 
dered necessary. These notices produced no effect and it is then and only then, 
after considering the alternatives open to us, that air action was instituted against 
a single small and remote village called Kotkai in which it was known that the 
principal offender was being harboured. 

In view of the criticism which this decision has evoked during the past few 
weeks without a full knowledge of the facts, I wish to make it quite clear that our 
Mtion has in no way infringed the canons of international law or the dictates of 
humanity. Air action of this type ^s been taken on man^ occasions in the past 
If years without exciting comment or protest. It is not directed against the inba- 
bit^ts of the villages, much less against women and children. It is never under- 
taken without the express authority of the Government of India and without due 
warning and it seldom results in the destruction of human lives. On the present 
occasion no loss of human life occurred and as far as we know only one man was 
Its effect lies in the economic loss inflicted by the destruction of dwellings 
and by the inconvenience and disturbance caused to normal life. 

I can assare you once more that our sole object is to maintain those conditions 
Of peace and good relations on the frostier which are essential to the ordered pro- 
posB of the country as a whole. Although internal distarbances have, I am glad 
^ Bay, been lees ir^uent than in the preceding two years, there have been oooa 
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sfoof on which the aid of troops has had to be invoked by the civil power. The 
promptness and efficiency with which the army and the royal air force have met 
all calls upon them, command my admiration and should, I venture to suggest, be 
a matter of congratulations to us all. 

Heavy retrenchments have been made in the defence estimates and the search 
for farther economics has by no means been abandoned. Special attention is being 
paid to certain suggestions that were made by hon. members in the last budget 
debates, but it is becoming increasingly clear that further savings cannot be secured 
on a scale to compare with the very large retrenchment of the past two years. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has continued to do useful 
work in the promotion of agricultural research, Since its conception it has been 
able to allocate funds aggregating Rs. 43 lakhs to no less than 49 research schemes, 
most of which extend over a five-year period. There is evidence of an increasing 
appreciation of the Councirs efforts to supplement the work which is already being 
carried on ^ the Agricultural and Veternary departments of the various provinces 
and at the Central Research Institutes at Pusa and Muktesar. Though in common 
with other beneficent activities the work of the Research Council has had to be 
curtailed during the present period of financial stringency, the existence of its 
research fund, which was created in 1929 on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and with your approval* has saved much useful work 
from interruption. Though my Government has not yet been able to restore the 
councirs annual research grant of Rs. 5 lakhs, it was found possible, again with 
your approval, to make a supplementary grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to it last March. 
This enabled the council to start a number of useful schemes which were awaiting 
the provision of funds. It is only four years since the Research Council was 
established and less than three years since its first research schemes came into 
operation, so that it is too early to expect results. But I was interested to observe 
that the recent sugar conference convened by the Government of India several 
provincial Ministers for Agriculture and Industries spoke appreciatively of the 
work done by the sugar technologist and by the sugar committee of the council. 
The council has recently taken on responsibilities in connection with the develop- 
ment and utilisation of the tariff preferences on agricultural products secured to 
India by the Ottawa trade agreement and rightly so, for unless Indian agricultural 
produce is as well handled and graded and of as good a quality as that of our 

S rincipal competitors, the full advantage of these important preference in the United 
[ingdom will not be realised. 

As yon are aware, the Whitley Commission made a number of suggestions for 
the revision of the Factories Act, These have now been examined in detail by the 
public, by the local Governments and by my Government and we shall shortly 
place before you our proposals in the form of a New Factories Bill designed to 
replace the Act of 1911 and the various amending acts passed since that date. 

Another measure that you will have to consider is the question of affording 
protection to Indian States against activities in British India which tend to subvert 
or to excite disaffection towards their administrations. It has been represented to 
my Government that the existing law is Inadequate for the purpose and my Govern- 
ment feel that the Indian States are entitled to a similar measure of protection 
against unfair and subversive activities in British India as the present law affords 
to British Indian provinces. The Indian States have invariably co-operated with 
the British Government in suppressing activities in their States subversive to the 
administration of British India and 1 feel there is little need for me to stress 
the desirability of what I may best characterise as reciprocity in this matter, especially 
when we envi8a(i;e *he proposed federal constitution of which States and provinces 
will alike be units. 

When I addressed the Legislative Assembly last January I made a brief reference 
to certain matters relating to Indians overseas. The hope, which I am expressed, 
that our representations to the Union Government on the su^ect of Indian unem- 
ployment in Natal would prove fruitful, has been realised. Relief to unemployed 
indians is now being given in Durwan and Pietermaritzburg. The commission to 
enquire into the occupation of proclaimed land by Indians in the transvaal ^ conti- 
nues its labours. Our agent and his staff have b^n assisting the Indians in the 
Transvaal to place their views before the commission. 

Two recent events in East Africa may be of interest to hon. members. The 
Indian community in Uganda has long been desirous to see Its representation on 
the Legislative Council of this territory increased. His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
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lor the Colonies has announced that a second Indian member will shortly be 
nominated to the Council. Members are appointed to the Council not to represent 
communities but by reason of their fitness to serve the {i^eneial interats of we 
country. Indians in Uganda will, 1 feel sure, justify the choice which will now fall 
on one of them by using this opportunity to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
Uganda. 

In Kenaya Indians have decided without prejudice to their preference for the prin- 
ciple of a common electoral roll to enter the Legislative Council. The Government 
01 India consider this a wise decision and hope that by the contribution which this 
will enable them to make to the common weal of that territory complete harmony 
among the different communities may be rapidly established. 

Abbooation of Indo-Japanesb Trade Convention 

It will be remembered that towards the end of the last session of the Lemslature 
the Government of India were compelled to ask His Majestv’s Government that for- 
mal notice should be given of their desire to terminate the Indo-Japantse Trade 
Convention. This serious step was taken with the utmost reluctance and only uimer 
the threat of grave injury to many of the indigenous industries of India. Our 
action was conceived in no spirit of hostility or aggression, it was purely a measure 
of self-defence and it is regrettable that in certain quarters it has been otherwiM 
construed. The problem with which we were confronted was a difficult one. The 
depreciation of the currency of Japan relatively to the rupee had given to that coun- 
try advantage in Indian markets which rendered competition impossible. Our choice 
lay between inaction which spelt ruin to many of our industries and the denuncia- 
tion of the convention, which had governed the friendly trade relations of India and 
Japan for so many years. No other practical solution offered itself and notice of 
denunciation of the convention was thereiore given and the convention will expire on 
Oct. 10 next. 

Though by the denunciation of the convention 'and by the passing of the Safe- ^ 
gurding of Industries Act we have taken power to protect our own interests, we have 
nevertheless been ready at all times to consider any alternative solution that might 
be put forward. 

Delegation from Japan 

We ourselves were fully conscious of the disadvantages of a discontinuity in our 
treaty relations with Japan and 1 am happy to say that as a result of preliminary 
conversations a delegation from Japan will shortly arrive in India with a view to the 
negotiation of a fresh trade agreement. I take this opportunity of welcoming the 
representatives of Japan now on their way and of expressing the earnest hope that 
a solution may be found satisfactory to all the parties whose interests are involved. 
The fact that these negotiations will take place in Simla between the Government of 
India and the Government of Japan, is one of great significance for India. 

Of significance too is the fact that India is to be tho scene of a tripartite con- 
ference between the textile industrialists of India, Lancashire and Japan. In this 
conference the Government of India will not take part, but they would welcome any, 
agreemi rit consonant with the welfare and interests of India as a whole. 

Agreement Between Tea Growers 

You will be invited to give legislative sanctiou to the agreement that has been 
r^hed between the tea growers of India, Ceylon and the Nelherland’a j^st Indies. 
The restriction scheme which they have themselves evolved, is as yet in its initial 
stages and it is perhaps too early to proclaim it a success, but it has already eugen- 
derra in the trade a very welcome feeling of buoyancy and confidence. 

Finance 

1 now turn to the question of finance about which in these times of nuparallded 
uncertainty it is necessary to speak with caution. 1 think it is fair to say that on 
all sides there is a feeling of greater confidence and that it is possible to detect signs 
of definite improvement in many directions. 

*Tbe World Economic Couference, though it failed to produce any agreed plan 
of eo-operation, has at least done much to clear the air, while the discussions 
betwe^ the European countries in which India’s representatives took a prominent 
part, led toi a declaration of a monetary policy which justifies the hope of an im- 
^wmeut ia the sterling prices and therdore also in the rupee prices of oommo- 
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So far as onr badgetary position is concerned, it is too early yet in the year to 
make any reliable fore-cssts. The results lor the four months to the end of July 
are interesting. Exports of merchandise hare shown an increase of abont Rs, 
crores orer last year, while imports of merchandise are lower by about Bs. 11 W 
crores. The result is that customs receipts to date are disappointing, but on the 
other hand India’s farourable balance of payments has been much larger than last 
year and Government has been able to remit exceptionally large amounts of sterling, 
over Bs. 10 crores as compared with less than Bs. 1^ crores at the same perM 
last year. The redaction in imports may signify that India is relying more on her 
own industrial production and this combined with the increase in the favourable 
balance of payments can be interpreted as signs of strength in the intrinsic position 
of India, but it also shows how such an improvement in the general position and 
in particular how the replacement of dutiable imports by Indian manufactures may 
actually increase the budgetary difficulties, so that we cannot contemplate any relax- 
ation in our policy of rigorous economy in recurrent expenditure. 

In the meanwhile it may be sail that onr position remains one which compares 
favourably with that of any other country. The credit of the Government stands 
high and the favourable results as regards remittance have a significance at the 
present juncture, to which I wish to call special attention. These remittances have 
enabled us so to strengthen our sterling balances that if this position continues we 
shall have made the provision of ade9[uate external reserves for setting up a Reserve 
Bank an immediate practical possibility. 

Reserve Bane 

This brings me to a question which will be of close interest to you not onlv from 
the financial but also from the constitutional standpoint, that of early ledslation for the 
setting up of a Reserve Bank. I have been particularly glad to note the most satisfac- 
tory course of the discussions in London on this subject, at which the Indian L^isla- 
ture was strongly represented and which has resulted in the production of a unanimous 
report. I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the 
valuable service rendered by the members of the legislature and other Indian repre- 
sentatives in these discussions. With this report to guide us, we propose to intro- 
duce a bill into the legislature this session and to proceed to the stage of recom- 
mending to you that it should be referred for detailed examination by a select 
committee to be taken at a special session to be convened in the latter half of 
November. It is our earnest desire to proceed as expeditiously as possible with the 
Inauguration of the Reserve Bank in view of its importance in the general consti- 
tutional plan, and with your help, on which I now feel that I can confidently rely, 
combined with the improvement of our position as regards external reserves, to 
which I have already called attention, I have every hope that it will be possible) to 
have the Reserve Bank successfully functioning well in advance of the earliest 
possible inauguration of the new constitution. 

Before leaving the field of finance there is one other matter which I must men- 
tion. One of Uie practical results of the World Economic Conference was the 
conclusion of an agreement between the representatives of the countries interested 
in silver, the details of which have already been fully reported in the press. 
We believe that this agreement will operate to toe substantial advantage not only of 
India but of the other countries concerned, while it offers the further great advan- 
tage of removing what was a cause of friction and misunderstanding between 
this conntiy and the United States of America. This agreement is subject 

to ratification by the legislatures of the various countries concerned and it will 

be put before you for your consideration at the earliest convenient opportunity. 

Civil Disobedience : an Unmeaning Struggle 

When I addressed you in February last I ventured to express the 
belief that the march of events would gradually carry the leaders of the mnl 

disobedience movement further and further away from the sterile methods 

of negation and obstruction and that they would find themselves caught up in we 
living forces of constructive politics which the near approach of the new constitution 
is releasing on all sides. I think what has happens in the last few months has 
borne out that belie! It is true that dvil disooMience still maintains a precarious 
existence through the personal influence of its author, but the popular jud^ent has 
really discarded it and the pathway to happier conditions Is broadening out before 
US. The minds of men and women are turned in the direction of construotive work 
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nthet than of oontinniog an unmeaning etrugglOi I hope we ean M that an 
nnhappj page in the history of the eonotiy has been turned OTer and that advanced 
political thought in India can henceforth address itself to the problems of the 
fatore. 


Scope fob Ckx>PERATioN 

In that new India to which we are advancing there is need and there will be 
scope for the cooptation of many diverse elements. I belive that those whose main 
political outlook is usually summed up in the word 'nationalist’ will find in the 
new constitution satisfaction for their claim that the centre of gravity in the Gov* 
emment should be shifted uumistakably from the official to the representatives of 
the people and will discover ample scope for new activities and new policies. In 
dealing with the many urgent social and economic problems that confront them the 
conservative elements will also have their part to play, as th^ have in every country 
balancing enthusiasm with caution and ideas with facts, jbc struggle— for we can 
never get away from struggles in politics— will be no longer between those who 
would break and those who would uphold the law. or between those who would 
maintain and those who would destroy the British connection, but it will be a 
struggle between difierent policies for meeting the practical problems that lace us— 
problems that have, perhaps, never been in any age so insistent and so complicated 
as they are now throughout the world. Out of the struggle will emerge, I hope, 
solutions that will truly advance the welfare of the peoples of this great country. 

Improvement in Bengal Situation 

The improvement in the situation in Bengal in regard to the terrorist movement, 
of which there were some sings last February, has, I am glad to say, continued ana 
there has been no serious outrage in recent months. But the movement, though 
checked, is still active. It would be the greatest mistake to suppose that those suo* 
terranean forces have yet been overcome or that there can be any relaxation of the 
steady and unremitting pressure, to which, in conjunction, I hope, with an improved, 
^nvmced and active public opinion, they will in the end yield. The success which 
has been so far achieved in Bengal, has been due to an unswerving resolution on the 
part of the Government of Bengal that this menace should be faced and beaten, and 
the admirable efforts made in pursuance of that policy by the servants of Qovern- 
meut, both civil and military, and the effective cooperation of all those who have 
been eng^ed in this campaign. It was a matter of great satisfaction to me that His 
filajesU the King-Emperor recently conferred a special mark of his appreciation on 
two officers, one civil and one military, whose work has been most valuable in secur- 
mg the great improvement which is evident in the conditions in the Chittagong 


Spread of Terrorism to Madras 

But, while the conditions in the Bengal are slowly Improving, we have had a 
reminder r^ently of the manner in which the infection of these poisonous doctrines 
inay spread to parts of the India which have hitherto happily been free from this form 
OT mrimo. l^ntly terrorist outrages or attempts at outrages have occurred in the 
Madras presidency. I am glad to think that the prompt and effective action of the 
Maaras Uovernnjent and police has succeeded in dealing with this development in 
jto inibal stages, and 1 have no doabt that the people of Madraa will give all possi- 
Die cooperation to the authorities in their efforts to prevent the youth of the presi- 
d^cy becoming Uinted with these disastrous doctrines, doctrines which are essentiallv 
1 people among whom it is sought to propagate them. 

D you on the question of constitutional reforms the third 

mund Table Conference had concluded its session and wi^ jfeelings of keen anticipa- 
tion we were awaiting the presentation to Parliament of the proposals of His Ma& 
ty s Government. I have frequently described the progress of the reforms diimu- 
nions of theM terms of the stam of a journey. The publication on 

Maj^ch l8 of the Indian White Paper marked so definite a stage that I feel I can 
well w hoo. member to look back for a moment to the stages we have covert be- 
fore thfj cast their wes forward fo those which lie ahead. When the Government 
of India Act of 1919 was passed Parliament recognised that the constitution then 
g»yen WMB transitioMl^a^ made provision for its review. By virtue of that provision 


US Indian Statntory Oommisslon was spj 
we great developments which ^ 


bw paviicauon oi iis report. The first 
Bonod Table Oonfocenoe will for all time bold an honoured in^ eonstitatii^ 


inted and ito labours opened the way fo 
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nal history of this eonntry, for it was at that conference that the conception of 
bringing this great continent within the embrace of an all-India federation was first 
brought within the range of practical politics. That ideal we have since held con- 
sistently before us. It is now the corner-stone on which we have built. Each of 
the two succeeding conferences made its own particular contribution to the comple- 
tion of our task and the intervals were occupied with expert enquiries into one aspect 
or another of the many difficult problems inherent in so great a constitutional 

\^hen I look back over this period of preparation my confidence in the future is 
stimulated by the encouragement I derive from that splendid spirit of common ende- 
avour which has throughout inspired the free exchange of views between the repre- 
sentatives, on the one side, of His Majesty’s Government, and on the other side, of 
British Indian and the Indian States. Oom pressed within the pages of the White 
Paper there lie the evidence of this collaboration, in which, by ube help so readily 
given, the Indian representatives have played so. notable apart while the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee nas been at work in London. 

But without prejudice to its conclusions my Government has set up a committee 
of officials and non-officials to consider the administrative problems relative to the 
separation of Orissa. It is intended also to set up a similar committee for Sind 
to assemble and start work early in the coming cold weather. 

The White Paper is now in the hands of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Its terms of reference charge the committee with the momentous responsibility of 
considering the future government of India and in particular of examining and 
reporting upon the proposals in the White Paper. We have all followed with close 
attention the reports appearing in the press of the committee’s proceedings, and 
conscious of what Indian cooperation has achieved in the past, I rejoice to think 
that Indian opinion is again given the fullest opportunity to make itself felt at this 
last and formative stage when the work that has been done comes finally before 
Parliament for decisions to be taken. No part of the committee’s proceedings has 
given me greater pleasure than the generous acknowledgments by Indian delegates 
of the great contribution made to the discussions by the Secretary of State, who 
in the course of his evidence displayed a grasp of these great constitutional issues 
which evoked tributes from representatives of all sections of opinion in the commi- 
ttee. ^rly in October the committee will re-assemble and resume its labours. I 
would ask hon. members to join with me in wishing the committee and its col- 
laborators an early and successful conclusion to their great work of investigation, 
scrutiny and review before the committee places its own recommendations before 
Parliament for consideration. 

In conclusion, let me turn for a moment to the future. If we are to ensure the 
rapid progress which we all desire in the way of constitutional reforms we must 
create tne atmosphere in which that progress can develop. Little can be done by 
Government alone. An equal responsibility must lie upon hon. members themselves 
and the leaders of political thought in India, to whom we must look to use their 
influence, by their speeches, by public meetings and propaganda, to see that the 
electorates of the future are made fully aware of the great advance we are striving 
to achieve through the White Paper proposals. I appeal to you, therefore, with all 
the sincerity at my command to take up this responsibility with courage and energy 
so as to help your county forward to the attainment of her ultimate goal as an 
equal partner in the shaping of the destinies of the British Empire. 

Bailway Act Amendment Bill 

On the House re-assembling after the Viceroy’s speech, discussion was resumed on 
two amendments of the Bailway Act Amendment Bill, namely, (1) that the bill be circu- 
lated for eliciting opinion and (2) for recommiting it to the select committee. 

Mr. Thampan, the first speaker, remarked that if the bill was passed 90 million 
p^ple would be unemployed. Beferring to the objection that railways were encoura- 
ging public roads, Mr. Thampan pointed out that it was not all railways which 
were invested with the right to conduct motor services but only light railways. As 
a matter of fact no scheme could be launched without the permission of the local 
Government. Mr. Thampan, proceeding, said that he had his own doubts about 
the utility of the bill and said that nothing good would result if the bill was re- 
drculated. 

Mr. Neogy contended that a measure of this nature could not be supported by 
any legislature and observed that if the former bill was a blank ch^ne the present 
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MI bi^ emerged the select committee none the better. The problem should 
M Bneljea in all its aspects as it was comprehensive and it was not 
riffot to find a nartisl snlntlnn hv TttA<*AmAal lA<yialmf.iAn. PrAnnAdinff. Mr. 


find a partiaf solution piecemeal^ legislation. Prooeeding, Mr. 


Mht to find a ^ ^ 

q^Btmned whether the spirit of the sei^ of resolutions ”pA88ed 
fk u II April were carried out and alluded to 

the Mttobell-Kirkness ^port, which he characterised as based on the assumption 
wt many cases of private road services were run at uneconomic rates. Proceeding, 
Mr. Neogy maintained that unless and until feeder roads were developed for feeder 
transport they would not be justified in placing one particular party, namely, the 
railways, m an advantageous position. 

contended that the difficulties in the transport system were due to lack 
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w fore-thought, coordination in management and iu placing it on a competitive 
mis. In his opinion, transport should be owned and maintained publicly for the 
oen^t or the public. Competition could never be carried on the basis of fairness. 

said that the best course for the railways was to construct more 
iMer lines and not to enter into competition with motor services. He pointed out 
that railway buses would not be able to compete favourably with private buses, 
which could be run much more cheaply than those of railways. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ Commerce Member, replying lo the debate, erophasised that 
most, if not all the changes that had b(»n made in the select committee have been 
mime in order to meet the criticism which was elicited during the first circulation 
and during the discussion on the measure in ihe House. Now it was wholly un- 
msonaoie that the changes which have bc‘cn made as a result of circulation should 
^em^lvw be circulated again. He could say with authority that the report of the 
xtail-Koad Conference, at which the Ministers and other representatives of all the 
provincial Governments were present, and the Mitcheli-Kirkness Report were in 
before the House. Ho personally did not intend to initiate any 
further action at present until this legislation had been in force for a sufficiently 

correctly the consequences of it to all the 
Ktve them a most invaluable experience 
10 dealing with the very wider problem that would come before them. 

i Ooiumerce Membtr agret^d with Mr. Neogy that an Act of this 
•'y. the railway*. la the preBeut case the bill merely 
R‘r.“»i **‘®. of would be ol coneiderable relief and 
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wlthw/a were defeated 

coneideraiion of the bill approved without dieaent. 
to th« an amendment to the bill, said that it aought 

The point rtin motor services on parallel lines, 
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doty on Japanese! cloth resulting in the immediate boycott of Indian cotton by the 
Japanese this Assembly recommends to the Governor-Qeneral-in-Gounoil either to 
rafse the duty on all foreign cotton imports in India so ns to extend better protection 
to cotton growers in India and gire rise to the consumption of Indian cotton or to 
introduce without delay legislation prohibiting the imports of foreign cotton into 
India altogether.’ 

Mr. Haroon said the figuses he had collected showed that within the last three 
years foreign cotton had been imported enormously. In 1930-31 they imported 
oSfOOO tons and from September 2, 1931 the Government had put a duty of six pies 
per pound for revenue but despite that duty, cotton imported in 1931-32 was 179,000 
tons and in 1932-33 84,000 tons. In 1929-30 we exported 7,26,000 tons of cotton, in 
1930-31 17,01,300 tons and in 1931-32, the figure was 4,23.000 tons. It might be said 
that this import is of long staple cotton but the speaker did not agree with that as 
the Punjab and Sind were producing that cotton but they got little support from 
the miliowners in India. If a higher duty were put on foreign cotton the millow- 
ners would purchase Indian long staple cotton. Continuing. Haji Abdulla Haroon 
said the Government policy had been unsympathetic towards the agriculturists, not 
only in the matter of cotton but also regarding railway freights. He said Mr. B. 
Das bad always pleaded for Indianisation and Mr. Joshi for labour. The increased 
railway expenditure which was put on the shoulders of cultivators and the cotton and 
wheat freights were high. The speaker gave instances of how wheat was selling at 
Bs. 1-4 but as a result of the imposition of an import duty the prices of wheat went 
up to Es. 3. To-day the price of cotton was less than in 1913-14 while the railway 
freight had doubled. Besides this foreign countries were purchasing less Indian 
cotton. If this continues the zemindars would be unable to pay any revenues to 
the Government and Government would go to pieces. His resolution helped the 
Treasu^ by giving them more revenue out of which they would spend something in 
improving the miality and quantity of cotton in the Punjab, Bind and other places. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer pleaded that indigenous industries should be encouraged so that 
the present depression might pass off. Mr. Navalrai backed Haji Abdulla Haroon 
who was an expert on the subject and bad given convincing figures. 

Mr, Ramkriahna Reddy, representing agricultural interests and territory where 
cotton was grown, asked the Government to accept the resolution. He confessed 
that when previously he objected to a higher duty on foreign cotton he did not rea- 
lize the grave injury that might be done by larger imports of foreign cotton which 
had occurred. Mr, Raghubir Singh supported the resolution. 

Sir Leslie Eudaon gave figures showing that while in 1931-32 Indian 
mills used 24 lakhs bales of Indian cotton and five lakhs of imported cotton they in 
eleven months of 1932-33 used 22 lakhs of Indian cotton and only lakhs of 
foreign cotton. These figures proved that the statement made that Indian mills were 
using more foreign cotton was not correct. As regards exports to Japan these had 
increased this year to double the quantity of last year. The resolution was not 

M worded and he said no case was made out for higher duty on the import 
gn cotton. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying to the debate, also wished that the resolution could 
easily have been worded in a form acceptable to the House. He did not wish to 
refer to the boycott of Indian cotton by Japan as owing to the impending negotia- 
tions he would not like to say anything with a view to remove misapprdiension or 
correct misrepresentation which might stir up resentment. However, figures would 
tell their own tale about the boycott. Not only exports to Japan had doubled this 
year but from July 1 till Aug. 10 of this year 57,000 bales had been exported from 
Bombay to Japan against only 5.000 bales during the correspondinjg period last year. 
Similarly from Karachi exports to Japan during this period had increased to 47,000 
bales as compared to 13,000 bales last year. Sir Joseph Shore added:— I will say no 
more on the subject of boycott. (Applause) 

Sir Joseph Shore next dealt with the proposal of prohibitive duty on foreign 
cotton. He gave figures showing that of cotton used in mills in India 83 centum 
was Indian cotton. As for the remaining 17 centum nine centum represented long 
staple cotton from Egypt and Africa which was longer than any produced in this 
country. Sir Joseph Shore added There was no greater use to Indian cotton 
growers by prohibiting the import of this cotton than by prohibiting the import of 
musical instrument”. (Applause) As regards the remaining eight centum it osme 
from America and certainly competed with Indian long staple cotton. But Aose 
who charged Indian mills tn having increased the use of this foreign cotton had an 
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effiwtiTa uinm In that American cotton imported into India dnrine the 
1931 to Aogast 1932 was 2.80,000 bales which during the same period in it 

fell down to 175,000 bales. BimiUrly the total foreign cotton which entered Bombay 
daring this period was only 2,39.000 bales compared to 5,38,000 bales of the previous 
year. Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that out of bis analysis thr^ points emerged. Firstly, 
foreign cotton competing with Indian cotton was infinitely small in proMrtion. 
Secondly that the total cost of about one and one-tenth anna |^r pound on foreign 
cotton was substantial protection to Indian long staple cotton. Thirdly, one effect of 
the entire exclusion of foreign cotton which was the only course administratively po^ 
sible would be to reduce the use of short staple cotton which was woven along with 
long staple cotton imported from foreign countries. Sir Joseph Bhore made it clear th^ 
his arguments shonla not be understood to mean cither that the Government would 
not increase the duty on foreign cotton even for revenue purposes or that in altered 
circumstances the Government would not give serious consideration to the cmestiou 
of further protective duty. All he wanted the House to feel was that the Crovern- 
ment was giving every possible help to the Indian cotton grower and instanwd the 
effect of the Ottawa agreement which had already increased this year hap 

the export of Indian cotton to the United Kingdom compared to 99,000 pies of the 
previous year. They did not wish to take a step which would have an adverse effect 
upon the cotton grower himself and would certainly encourage the growth of long 
staple cotton. *‘If the resolution were altered to suggest that the Government of 
India should do all in their power to assist the cotton grower and try to obtain 
wider markets for Indian cotton and that in fixing the level of duties or in ^ming 
to a trade agreement with others the interests of cotton growers be placed as high M 
the industrial interests of this country the Government would have no hesitation in 
accepting that resolution. 1 hope my hon* friend will withdraw his motion.’’ 

Mr, Haroon confessed that he gave notice of the resolution in the heat of excite- 
ment when he found Japan boycotting Indian cotton and accepting the assnrance of 
Sir Joseph Bhore withdrew the resolution. 

Cutting of Curbency Notes 

Muaxiam Sahib moved a resolution recommending for reconsideration of the 
present policy of the Government of discouraging and for that purpose penalising 
the cutting of currency notes into halves for facility of transmission by post as 
such transaction is considered by the business world to be required in the interests 
of the business world. Ho said that the Government of India recognised this long 
standing practice and referred to the Indian Currency Act which gave reserve pow- 
ers to the Governor-General in Council with a view to see that the interests of 
businessmen in these matters were safeguarded. Proceeding, the speaker remarked 
that most part of the business carried in banks was done through cut curenoy notes. 
He deplored that the number of treasury offices in India which was 200 was very 
limited. The present facilities offered by those banks were poor and much delay was 
caused by treasury offices in identifying cut currency notes. This process had ruined 
many merchants and as the practice of insuring cut currency notes had been deep- 
rooted if was inadvisable to discourage the practice. He gave an instance where a 
missing cut currency note was not valued whereas the value of the other half was 
recognised by the treasury authorities. 

Mr. Hamakrishna Reddy moved an amendment that at the end of the resolution 
the following be added “And to amend the rules with retrospective effect in such 
manner as to secure the following objects : (1) When the owner oif currency notes 
has received payment of half value being able to produce one-half of the notes 
other halves being lost, he should be able* either ou immediate proof of his owner- 
ship after due public notice or on non-production or non -presentation of the other 
lulves within a period, to obtain payment of the value of the lost half ; (2) when 
the second halves of currency notes are presented for payment after half their value 
has been paid on presentation of one half of those notes payment should not bo 
made to such presenter without notice to the person who has received previous pay- 
ment and except on proof that he had a preferential title of the currency notes ; 
(3) when the owner of a currency note having received payment of half value Mog 
able to produce one half of the cut note which bears complete undivided serial letter 
and number produces the other half of the cut notice which has been cut in such 
a way that the serial letter and number have been divided but when both halves are 
put togeUier and are identifiable aa parts of the same note and its serial letters and 
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nambers are clearly identifiable he Bhonld be able to obtain payment of ralne of the 
other half. 

Ur. Vidya$agar Pandya Rare experience of the loBses incurred by a bank and 
the difficulties caused by the rule. Mr. 8. C. Ben asked the Finance Member to 
have a broader outlook in riew of the fact that India was an agricultural country. 
Mr. Navalrai backed Mr. Pandya’s suggestion. Mr. 8. C. Mitra held that 
India had not so advanced as other countries in the matter of banking facilities. 

Sit George Schuster, replying to the debate, said that the rule bad been in force 
for six and a half years. This was the first time he heard any serious grievance rela- 
ting to them. He asked the House to remember that no country in the world p»- 
mitted mutilation of its currency notes. This practice was unique in India while in 
Australia such mutilation was even a penal ofience. There were some serious objec- 
tions to the practice. Firstly, it put undue temptation in the way of postmen and 
made it difficult for the post office to detect fraud. Secondly, at a time when 
a reserve bank was being inaugurated the Government felt that they could 
not possibly put on the shoulder of a private institution the burden of 
maintaining the old practice. Ho added, T would go further. We feel we cannot 
put on the reserve bank the burden of maintaining the position as it is required by 
the present rules. Sir George Schuster said that the Government’s real purpose 
was definitely to discourage the old practice and the result had been achieved be- 
cause whereas formerly about 70 centum hundred-rupee notes were cut now they 
were between 30 to 40 centum. Ho held that the oeension had arrived to review 
the whole position and hinted that the select committee on the Beserve Bank Bill 
should suggest the appointment of a small expert committee to determine, firstly, 
what should be the nature of the rules regarding the use of cut notes secondly, 
whether other facilities for remitting money were sufficient ; if not, what action 
the Government could take to increase those facilities. Possibly, one of the methods 
might be to reduce postal insurance charges with a view to encourage the banking 
habit. As regards losses incurred by people through cut currency the Government 
did not benefit as they could not take credit for them for another 30 or 40 years. 
However, if as a result of the expert committee’s decision clearer and more restricted 
rules were devised he would be willing to look into bard cases. He suggested that 
In view of his assurance the mover should withdraw the resolution. 

Muaxxam Saheb agreed and the resolution was withdrawn. The House adjourned. 

iThe Rail- Road Bill Passed 

1st SEPTEMBER Brisk business was transacted to-day and most of the official 
Bills were either passed or circulated or referred to Select Committees. 

During further discussion of the Rail-Boud Bill, Sir Joseph Bhore assured the 
House that the railways concerned would maintain a separate account of the motor 
service carried on by them. Mr. Lalchand Navalari, at the third reading, raised a 
legal objection. Sir Lancelot Graham explained that there was no ground for such 
a fear. The President overruled the objection. The Bill was then passed. 

Income tax 2nd. Amend. Bill 

Sir George Schuster f Finance Member, moved the Income Tax Act Second (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Committee, which aimed at combating 
certain evasions. Mr. Navalrai supported the principles of the Bill. After several 
consequential amendments made to the Bill on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham^ 
the Bill was passed. 

The Petboleum Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved circulation of the Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the import and transport of storage, production and refinement of petroleum 
and other inflammable substances. He said that the original Act was pmed In 
1899 and that it was now out of date. According to the original Act, certain rules 
rested with the local Governments. The present Act aimed ar. transferring these to 
the Central Government. The local Governments were agreeable to such a proposal. 
Certain other changes were also proposed in the Bill. The circulation motion was 
adopted. 

Income Tax 3rd. Amend. Bill 

The Finance Member then moved that the Income Tax Act (Third Amendment) 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The present amending Bill ia to aroid the 
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hardship iarolved in the colleetions chargeable under the heads ^'salaries and interest 
on securitieB”. The Select Committee motion was adopted. 


Wireless Telegraphy Bill 


Sir Frank Noyce, moving consideration of the Indian Wireless Telegraphy Bill, 
dwelt at length on the vast improvement made by the Broadcasting Service in India. 
He said that in 1931 >32 140,000 wireless sets were imported into India, whereas in the 
sncceeding year the number increased to 355,000 and recently there had been a 
steady improvement in the service. Mr. O, P, Singh was in full accord with all the 
provisions of the Bill. 

Mvn F, E, James moved an amendment which provided that the fine adjudged 
by the court should be paid to the local broadcasting services wherever these existed 
provided that these were recognized by the Government. ^ He wanted the House not 
to have extravagant hopes regarding the income derivable from this Bill. He 
suggested a conference or the provincial people who were doing excellent work in 
this line with a view to using one of the greatest benefits which humanity had ever 

Sir Frank hayce, replying, accepted Mr. James’ amendment and said that the 
suggestion to call experts would be considered. As regards the suggestion for an 
excise duty, it would oe examined when the occasion arose, though there would be 
difiBculties in the way of adopting it. The Bill was passed. 


Land Acquisition Amend. Bill 

The House also passed without amendment. Sir Frank Noyce^s Bill amending the 
Land Acquisition Act with a view to enable land being acquired for the housing of 
industrial labour. 


Murbhidbad Properties Bnx 

Afr. Olancy, Political Secretary, moved consideration of the Bill providing the 
appointment of a manager, on behalf of the Secretary of State, of the property of 
the Nawab of Murshidabad. He said that the Aci; of 1891 empowered the Secretary 
of State to enter upon the property of the Nawab. That necessity had arisen owing 
to the fact that the Nawab had contracted very heavy debts and had allowed the 
property to come to a most deplorable state. But tne Act of 1891 did not provide for 
a satisfactory machinery for the proper control of the State. The present Bill was 
aimed at remedying that deficiency. The Nawab himself belonged to an ancient and 
highly respected family and was greatly respected by the Muslims of Bengal and 
ot^r communities as well. It would be mostideplorable if he was insulted or put into 
prison. The Political Secretaiy, therefore, wished to impress on the House that the 
matter was one of very considerable urgency. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy's motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was] 
accepted by the House. The Assembly then adjourned till the 4th. September. 

Murder of Midnapur Magistrate 

4tli: SEPTEMBER:— The horror caused by the Midnapur outrage found expression 
in talks among the members of the Assembly just before they met to-day. 

a S' ^^ntes asked for information relating to the Midnapur outrage. Sir 
aarry Hatg read a statement in identical terms to that made by Mr. Hal let in the 
w State. Mr. Barnes asked whether two district magistrates of Midnapore 
nad b^n previously murdered and whether the Government would make suitable 
provision for the dependents of Mr. Burge. Sir Harry Haig replied that two district 
magistrates had been previously murdered daring the past three years and this was 
Mr finite. suitable provision would he made for the dependents of 

On Sir Cowasji Jehangir^s request, the President allowed the House to expreM 
^ outrage. Sir Gowasji Jehangir associated himself with the remarks 

ot the Home Member and said these outrages would cause a definite setback to their 
constitutional progress towards Dominion Status. They regretted it not for that rea- 
son, alone, but also for the loss to the country by the death of a distinguished officer. 

^<inga Iyer said revolutionary crime could no descend lower than this. He asked 
Mie ambers to do propaga .da to fight this unseemly atmosphere and wished ample 
provision to be made for the dependents of Mr* Burge. Mr. Neogy expressed abhor- 
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reDoe at the duUrdly crime. Mr. I^arma expressed feelinf^s of horror and sympa- 
thy. Sir Leslie Hudson associated himself with the Home Member’s remarks. Mr. 
Talih Mehdi asked for drastic action to protect the life of officers. Sir Abdullah 
Buhrawardy^snd Mr. A. N, Dull and Major Nawah Ahmed Nawax Khan, alBOy SjMke 
association: themselves with the previous speakers. The President said T wish to 
associate the Chair with the expressions of ren:r6t and sorrow at the assassination of 
a faithful public servant. I have no doubt that what has fallen from the Iraders of 
various parties will show to India and the outside world in most unmistakable 
terms the unequivocal condemnation of such acts by the better minds of India as 
expressed in this House.’ 

Cotton Industry Protection Bill 

The bill to amend the Cotton Industry Protection Act 1930 by extending pr9tec- 
tion till March 1934, was moved for consideration by Sir Joseph Shore, who said it 
was a prudent course to limit the duration of protection in view of the impending 
negotiations which might result in a new commercial agreement between India and 
Japan. Oiving of notice to Japan of the abrogation of the 1904 convention or this 
bill extending the protection were not intended to prejudice the forthcoming discus- 
sions. In fact the invitation was extended on the Government of India’s behalf 
to the Japanese ambassador inviting Japan for negotiation. Thus Government of 
India took the initiative and it was not their fault if negotiations did not begin at 
once. Sir Joseph Bhore affirmed the Government of India’s action in giving notiee 
under the convention or raising the duties was not inspired by any authority or 
interests outside this country. Both were done on the Government of India’s own 
initiative and in what they believed to be the interests of India. Speaking on the 
threshold of the negotiations with the Japanese delegation, Sir Joseph Bhore hoped 
they would be successful in arriving at a solution of their trade problems. He 
hemed the House would join in giving a warm welcome to the Japanese delegation, 
i Cheers. ) As for the Government of India they were seized of the case of all 
interests including the agriculturists. Japan was the largest buyer of India’s short, 
staple cotton. Sir Joseph Bhore hoped the results of the negotiations with the dele- 
ration would be such as would continue the traditional feeling of regard and friend- 
ship which existed between Japan and India. ( Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. Sita Ram Raju espoused the cause of the hand-loom industry. At the out- 
set he drew attention to the Viceroy’s speech and mentioned the tripartite conference 
and asked what was meant by the statement that the Government would not take 
part but would welcome an agreement at that conference. 

Sir Joseph Bhore explained that the negotiations with Japan would be official as 
between the representatives of the Government of India and the representatives of 
the Government of Japan. At the same time there would be entirely unofficial con- 
versations between the representatives of the Indian commercial and industrial inte- 
rests with those of Japan and Manchester. But the Government of India had no 
direct connection with it. At the same time they would be in touch with the trend 
of this conference and would be greatly interested in any conclusions that they 
might reach. 

Mr. Raju asked: What about agricultural interests ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore replied that all interests would be safeguarded. He hoped to 
attach an unofficial adviser of agricultural interests to the official conference with 
Japan. He quoted the communique issued bv the Madras Government, which ob- 
served that toe mills benefitted by tariffs whose effect was detrimental to the hand- 
loom industry and that large articulate interests benefitted at the expense of the 
inarticulate community and so the legislation needed revision. 

Mr. Raju pressed for the publication of the Tariff Board’s report, the withholding 
of which was unfair. . 

Mr, Ramsay Seoit supported the bill because the industry needed protection badly, 
but the bill was inadeqnate and was, In no way adapted to the specific needs of the 
industry to-day. It was, however, typical of the Ofovernment of India’s attitude of 
“wait and see ihe Japanese policy’ . Mr. Scott was cheered when he objected to the 
delay in publishing the report oi the Tariff Board. He asked why Government 
should Bit over such reports for over a yrar. Surely the Industry must know its 
fate. Moreover, until the report was published it was impossible for the Gtovernment 
to piotect the hosiery industry, which was in a parlous state. The delay of six 
months had already meant great strain and a further six months’ delay would spell 
ruination and many would be thrown out of employment. Concluding, Mr. Bamsay 
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Scott urged the Oorernment of India to take a leaf out of South Africa’s book In 
the matter of quick action and : “If the Indo-Japanese negotiations concluded by 
Oct. 10, I would suggest that the treaty should be allowed to lapse and that the 
Protection of Industries Act should come into force at once’*. 

Ifr. B, Das opposed the consideration of the bill on behalf of the Democratic 
party. He reminds the House that Japan had retaliated recently by prohibiting im- 
^rt of Indian rice and pig iron. Mr. B. Das referred to the serious loss to India 
as a result of Japan’s retaliatory policy and said that under the five-year plan 
Japan would grow all the cotton she neded. Meanwhile, what was the exact j^si- 
tion of the industry ? Why delay the publication of the facts collected by the 
Tariff Board ? He asked why the Bombay miilowners should buy American cotton or 
Natal coal. Mr. Das suggested that the consideration of the bill should be postponed 
till the Tariff Board report was published. In the meantime the Anti-Dumping Act 
gave the Government powers to act in an emergency. He pleaded for the protection 
of the hand-loom industry, the cotton growers, the consumers and labourers. 

Mr, Joski recalled that during the last session he had urged the Government to 
try the method of conference before resorting to the method of war and urged the 
association of a labour adviser with the Government delegation in the forthcoming 
negotiations. Mr. Joshi held before the Government the example of President 
Roosevelt, who had insisted on raising the wages of industrial labour by 25 centum 
and reducing the hours of work. That was the only way to improve the condition 
of the industry. Finally, he regretted that nothing had been done to give effect to 
the recommendations of Sir Arthur Balter. 

Sir Joseph Bhore :~The Government of India did not spend a penny towards the 
expense of Sir Arthur Salter. 

Mr. Joshi That does not alter my case. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudhuri supported the objection taken by the previous speaker 
and asked why similar protection was not being given to the hand-loom industry. 

Aik Bombing of Kotkai 

As this stage the clock struck four and the House proceeded to discuss Mr, 
Shaft Daudi's adjournment motion relating to the aerial bombing of Kotkai. Mr. 
Bhafi Daudi said that he wished to remonstrate with the Government that they 
had no justification for taking any action against Kotkai, much less for resorting 
to bombing. The consequences of the Government action were quite clear. It had 
set the whole tribal area ablaze. He asked whether the Bajauris were British sub- 
jects or not. 

Mr, Tottenham Bajaur is part of India. 

Mr. Daudi said that the Government might have at least refrained from air 
action during the duration of the Disarmament Conference. Surely the Empire was 
not in danger. Moreover, if they were policing the Frontier, then the duty of the 

g )lice was merely to keep watch. Mr. Daudi placed the aerial bombardment of 
otkai in the same category as the action of General Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan said that instead of appreciating the noble sentiments of the 
Frontier people the Government were trying to punish them. It was clear that 
this was a mere pretence for their forward policy especially as the Government was 
using the occasion for making a new road. 

Mr. lottenham. Army Secretary, expressed surprise that air bombing had never 
been objected in the past The Assembly itself had passed the bill constituting the 
Indian Air Force. As far as world opinion was concerned, the British and lodian 
Governments were ready to abolish military aviation, but they could not be expected 
tp give up an efficient, economical and humane method in anticipation of any deci- 
sion at the Disarmament Conference. The speaker assured the House that there 
was no such thing as indiscriminate bombing. The target was carefully selected 
and a photo was taken when a bomb was thrown. His previous opinion that air 
tombing was more accurate than artillery required modification. When an aeroplane 
sufficiently low its accuracy was very great. It was also a remarkable fact that 
the annual cost of operations on the Frontier had fallen enormously since the 
introduction of air tombing. The casualties, too, were very small compared with 
the pre-war period. Thus, in all air operations daring nine years the iotSX casualties 
on our side were 11 against hundreds before the War. He concluded ‘While 
Mused lorees must retain the frame- work of our Frontier defences, I maintain that 
Miefoi and judicious use of the air arm in cooperation with the ground forces if 
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in Bpeeial drcnmBtaoces not only jnstiflable bat is also a very effective way of 
carrying out our arduous responsibility in a way of which we have no reason wnat- 
ever to be ashamed.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Puri^ commenting on the Army Secretary’s statement that if bombing had 
not been resorted to uie consequences would have been serioust said that such an 
argument was always used to cover up a political blunder of great magnitude. If 
the Government wanted the correct verdict of the House mt all the facts be 
placed before them. He asked under what law a civilised or an uncivilised Govern- 
ment demanded the surrender of people who were not their subjects. Mr. James held 
that air action was certainly humane, but the question remained whether this 
form of operation achieved the ultimate object. Mr. Maswood Ahmed said that India 
was not prepared to spend any money for the benefit of other countries. Mr. 8. (7. 
Mitra did not admit the Government’s claim that their action had achieved the 
object. 8yed Murtaxa Saheb wondered if the offending parties were Europeans. He 
could onlv characterise the Government action as barbarous. Mr. Lahtri Choudhury 
thought that air action was tuken to satisfy the hobby of militarv people. 

The clock at this stage struck six and the motion was talked out. The House 
then adjourned. 

Maintenance to Hindu Widows 

5th. SEPTEMBER Discussion was resumed to-day on the motion for a select com- 
mittee on the bill introduced by Dewan Bahadur Harbliaa Sarda intended to fix the 
amount of maintenance to which Hindu widows are entitled. According to Mr. 
Sarda’s bill the maintenance is not fixed or regulated by any rules having the force 
of law, but depends mostly upon the pleasure of her husband’s relatives. The con- 
dition of widows, is, therefore, deplorable. Hence, is is necessary to secure to widows 
reasonable and proper maintenance in accordance with certain broad principles with- 
out altering the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Sir B. B, Ohoshf Law Member, moved the circulation of the bill in order to elicit 
opinion by Dec 1, this year. Though not an orthodox person himself, he shared the 
conservatism of lawyers. He explained the defects in the bill in respect of many 
clauses and asked questions like, **what would happen if a widow remarries” ? Certain 
other clauses were unnecessary. 

Mr* Baju did not like even circulation as the country bad already expressed itself 
on the subject. He preferred not piecemeal lei^slation like this, but codification of 
the entire Hindu law as was attempted in the Travancore State. 

Mr, Sarda, interrupting! statea that the bill did not touch any principle of Hin- 
du law. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt, Mr. 8. C. Sen and Mr. BriJ Kishore supported circula- 
tion, the last named member emphasizing that widows should enjoy maintenance only 
so long as they did not marry. Nobody to whom Mithakshara give any right could 
be disinherited by the bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, claiming himself to be a member of a joint Hindu 
family, deplored that Western iofiueoces were disturbing the harmony. He favoured 
circulation as the question of fixing the amount should be considered by the public. 

Dewan Bahadur Harhilaa Sarda, replying, observed that the bill would certainly 
prevent a Hindu person denying a widow any claim to inheritance and to that extent 
It would do away with the testamentary rights of the husband. 

if". Baju enquired : What about self-acquired property of the husband” ? 

Mr* Sarda warmed up and said : — **When a woman marries a man she has the 
right of co-ownership of his property. Has not a widow the right to live in the 
world ? Why should you be cruel to women (widows in the present instance) when 
you allow the husband to provide for survivors and even reversioners ? This is a 
mentality ag^ainst which all right-minded persons should protest and I warn that 
BO long as uis mentality persists India will remain in perpetual political suboraina- 
tion (Cheers). At present a widow has no legal right for maintenance and that 
position I want to remedy. Any defects in the bill might be amended in the sel^t 
committee which is the proper forum”. The House accepted the Government motion 
for circulation of Mr. barda’s bill. 

Ehaddab Pbotection Bill 

Mr. G. P. Singh moved for a sdect committee on his KbsuH Protection Bill* 
He cliumed that the bill through circulation had received general support. 
the supporters were the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Bengal 
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Obamber of Oommeroe, and the Madraa Goreninent. Tlw majesty ^ 

dal aasodatlODB of the country backed it, though flome local ^^5^52?® 

hostile view. This was, he thought, due to political bias gainst Kbyiaar. Ue 

particularly comment^ on the opposition from the Bombay Millowners 

and said ‘T am not surprised, for the bill aims at protecting people from diMonw 

manufacturers of spurious clotn, and those who indulge in *bady tiansactions ana 

play on the patriotism of the people are bound to oppose the bill (Lwgnter ana 

cheers). These gentlemen when it touches their pockets come before us 

the lobbies on bend^ knees. (Laughter). Our^ attitude on the Cotton Inausiry 

Protectiom Bill will depend on their attitude to this Wll**. , 

Mr. R, R Mody rose amidst cheers to reply to Mr. Q. P. ^5? 

said that the term ‘khadi’ had been used to denote mill cloth in omcial 
since the cotton industry began. Yet the Bombay millowners, voluntMijy ana ouw)l 
regard to public sentiment, decided not to fix this label on any of their clotn. ^s 
objection to the bill was serious : firstly, it would hit the hand-loom 
extent that it used mill yarn to produce coarser cloth ; secondly, if such Ig^isiaiion 
was allowed now there would be a revived attempt made to tjegislate 
mills of their right to manufacture coarse cloth. Tne bill would nlsa 
lent evasions and as pointed out by the Bombay Government the bill was entiroiy 
against the spirit of the Marks Act. The Punjab Chamber of Oommeroe and sevOTal 
oilier bodies nad taken the same view as the Bombay millowners. If there 
honest millowners they must be in the territory from where Mr. G. P. Binsh naiiea. 

iff. Ranga Iyer said that Mr Mody had given the whole case away by stating 
that his association had already done wnat the bill wanted tp do. The country to- 
day was wide awake and the Assembly must not oppose the bill and condemn itseit 
as a purely capitalist body. ,!..*• 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir thought that there was no ^ occasion for such enthusiastic 
statements on cither side. There was no doubt that ignorant people had ^n decei- 
ved in some cases by dealers passing off mill kbadi as hand-woven and hand-spun 
khadi. At the same time, if people, knowing that it was mill-made khadi, preferred 
it for its cheapness, they should have the right to do so. He was sure that no one 
wished to raise a finger against the textile industry, which had stood loyally by the 
country, and he favoured the bill going to the select committee provided some 
attempt was made to secure the miirs right to manufacture coarse cloth with a 
proper stamp so that people would not be deceived. 


Sir Joseph Shore, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the opinion 
elicited was conflicting. Only two provincial Governments were in favour of the bill. 
There was no general agreement either about the application on the term of the bill 
in all provinces. The U. P. Government had said that it would be definitely 
harmful to the hnndloom industry which used mill-made yarn and claimed that 
their product was superior. He agreed with the Punjab Government's view that 
legislation would do very little harm and very little good. However, faced as they 
were with divergent views, the Government of India found some difficulty in deciding 
upon the course that they should adopt. They did not want to assume an attitude 
of hostility. On the other hand, they, felt that, in view of the fact that conditions 
did not appear to be the same in all provinces, it would not be advisable to have an 
uniform piece of legislation for the whole of India without the consent of the local 
Governments concerned. He, therefore, made it clear that the Government would 
not oppose legislation if a provision was inserted making its application to the pro- 
▼ioces dependent on prior notification by the local Government concerned. 

Mr. B. Das protested that millowners were misusing the name ‘khadi’. He 
aSMrted that khadi was a name associated with the sacrea name of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi and handspum cloth. He deplored Mr. Mody’s attitude in trying to hit 
Mahatma Gaodni behind his back, taking advantage of his present position. 

Mr. Jadhav, while supporting the bill, expressed some doubts regarding the 
correct application of the word ‘knadi’ to hand-made and mill-made cloth. 

Mr. B, C. Ben stated that Bengalis understood by ‘kbadi’ only hand-made cloth. 
H wu legitimate, at any rate, for Bengal to be saved from the misuse of the name 
khadi’ to mill-made cloth also. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Bingk, replying, said he was gratified to note that there was a 
swdently large measure of support to his bill in the Assembly, and particularly 
t hank e d the Commerce Member for the Government’s support, though with modifica- 
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tfon. He assured Mr. Mody that he never meant hostility to the mill industry. 
He proposed Sir Oowasji J^ngir to be included in the select committee. 

The House adopted the motion for a select committee. 

Bill Relating to Women’s Succession Rights 

The House then quickly disposed of Mr. Amarnath DutVs bill to remove doubts 
about the application of the doctrine of representation in case of succession to 
stridhan under Dayabhag by accepting the Law Member’s amendment to have it 
circulated for opinion by Decembw. 

Juvenile Smoking Bill 

Even more quickly the House passed, the Government remaining neutral, the 
bill of Mr. Harhilas Sarda for extending to Ajmer-Merwara and the Central Provin- 
ces the Juvenile Smoking Act of 1929. Mr. Amarnath Dutt was the only speaker 
against it as he preferred the hookah. 

Anti-Untouchabilitv Bill 

The Assembly next proceeded to discuss the Anti-XJntouchability Bill on the mo- 
tion of Rao Bahadur M. C* Rajah who suggested a select committee. The 
operative part of the bill provides that, notwithstanding anything contained in any 
existing enactment, regulation or order and notwithstanding any custom or usage 
or interpretation of the law, no penalty, disadvantage or disability shall be imposed 
upon, or any discrimination maae, or recognised against, any subject of the State on 
the ground that such person belongs to an untouchable caste or class among Hindus 
and no civil or criminal court shall recognise any custom of untouchability or base 
its adjudication on such custom. The mover appreciated the great and welcome 
c^nge that had come over the Indian mind on this question. Although he was for 
immSliate enactment of the measure, he had no objection to a select committee 
because he hoped that, as a result of its efforts, the intolerable wrong which untouch- 
ables suffered would soon be removed. 

Pandit Ben raised a point of order quoting the Queen’s Proclamation and said 
that the bill was ultra vtrea of the Indian legislature. 

The Preeident asked under what section of the Government of India Act the bill 
was ultra vires. 

Pandit Ben referred to sec. 65» Government of India Act, wherein it was said 
that the Indian legislature had no power to make any law adecting the authority of 
Parliament or any part of the unwritten laws or the constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britan, whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any 
person to the Crown. He claimed that orthodox Hindus owed their mlegiance sub- 
stantially on the ground that their religion and caste was to be protected by tho 
Crown. 

The President ruled that the relevant portion on the section did not apply in the 
present oasa If Pandit Ben wanted to take shelter under the provision relating to 
allegiance to the Crown he must point out that the bill contravened some law or 
constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on which depended 
allegiance to the Crown. The Queen’s Proclamation was not a part of the written or 
unwritten law of Great Britain and Ireland and therefore it was not covered by the 
section to which Pandit Sen had drawn the attention of the Chair. The Chair, there- 
fore, held the bill quite intra vtres of this legislature. (Cheers). 

Mr. R. 8. Bartna moved the circulation of the bill for opinion by the end of 
June^ 1934. 

Pandit Ben who had himself tabled a motion for circulation, opposed Mr. Sarma s 
motion as it was general and was not confined to Hindus, who alone were concerned. 
He exhaustively quoted Sastras and other books against the hill. The House then 
adjourned. 

Cotton Textile Pbotegtion Bill 

6th. SEPTEMBER:— The Assembly resumed discussion on the Cotton Textile Pro- 
tection Bill. Afr. Mody, who caused cheers by claiming to speak on behalf of the 
agricultural and handloom Interests of the country, in warmly supporting the bill 
said he would never ask for the interest he represented to ben^t at the expense of 
others. The handloom industry had held its own for centuries, but it was sunering 
because of cheap import of foreign doth. Already a lar^ number of Indian mills 
which used to concentrate on the production of yarn for the handloom industry 
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fm BwHohinff themBelves off to producing cloth. li this oontinaed the hsndloom 
indns^ would be^left entirely at the mercy of foreign yarn. Replying toMrjB. Daa’a 
speech, Mr. Mody said that if Japan was going to grow her own cotton daring the 
five years then India's answer should ^ clear, but he hoped the negotiations that 
werefabout to start would lead to a satisfactory result. Mr. Mody also wished t^t 
we report of the Tariff Board had been published because it would give a positive 
lie to the statements made regarding the mismanagement of mills. If the bill was 
not pasB^ Government would be forced to publish their conclusions on the Tariff 
ward which they could not do in view of the impending negotiations. The other 
alternative was to leave the industry to the tender mercy of foreigners. He was 
sure that every member realized his responsibility in the matter andT would whole* 
heartedly support the bill. 

Lala Hart Raj Swarup, as a land-holder of the United Provinces and cotton 
grower, whole-heartedly supported the bill which was in no way injurious to the 
interests of the agriculturists. He feared that those who opposed the bill were play 
log too much into the hands of the Japanese who had alr^y sent their men round 
the cotton growing area to incite the growers to opposition to a protective bill. They 
should be able to tell the Japanese delegates that India was not afraid of their 
tactics. 



Mr. Thammn, speaking as a land-holder, sympathized with the agrioultarists 
and demanded protection of the handloom weavers. He criticized the managing 
agency system and urged its modification. As a consumer he protested against the 
# * ur millowners to improve the efficiency of their mills to we extent 

of the Japanese mills, otherwise it was not known how long protection would be 
fou^ necessary to Indian industry. 

thought the arguments of inefficiency of Indian mills or the labou- 
rers interest were irrelevant in connection with the present bill which was only a 
t^porsry extension of the protection until the Indo*Japanese negotiations concluded. 

Indian interests to be safeguarded Mr. Hoon w»hed the sttocesa of 
the forthcoming negotiations. 

Str Joseph — * 

sufficient reason 

®lot>g with i>uv Muvvrunieiu b eonciuBions wnenever wese oouia oe reached. 
^ the same time as a help to the Assembly he informed that the Tariff Board had 
continuance of the principle of protection. He was surprised that 
labour legislation there had been statements that the 
Ignored. At the same time Government expected the 
SnS receiving protection to treat their labour well. Regar- 

o argument that the consumer should be protected, Sir Joseph Bhore qwted 
dS of §rey Bhirting and white Bhirts, the prioS 

nricM^nf r.- ** u ?*“>»,“« downward tendency while the 

cotton, cct^s and pnl.w had a Blightly upward Boale. Concluding, Bir 
emphasi*^ the adviBability of mariciog time and awaiting the reaulta 
?!S<^'““onB with the Japanese, and meanwhile ae Mr. Boon had 
Bu^tad they should close up their ranks. ( Cheers. ) 

itself amlds^dieerB. P«**ed without divniou and so also the bill 

The SrATEs’ PsorEcnoN Biu. 

providing against attacks in the British India 
P? ? rolew of Indian States and use against organization and move* 

wi?*L“ against States was then taken up. Sir Barry Haig moved that the 

bill be referred to a select committee. * ^ ui» uw 

Jfr. ^tW Choudhry on a point of order wanted a ruling from the nh.ie whether 

Of the Government of India Act, thU Horn 
T ^‘•ose object as the title showed was to protect the admin^ 
trslion of Bum id India which are under the sovereigntv of His Maiestv from 
™bvert or to excite disaffeetion ^towards or to inter&r. 

•*^“*““*^•011. M(^ver, clause 2 of tto bill showed that the jurisdiotioD 
of ^ Ml waa Mtended beyond the conflues of Britidt India. jonsoioaon 

•fc- though the Bill was intended to Hm State 

Reaction to be taken under the bill would be confined to aetivitie. withteBri^ 

The Pntiient ruled that ‘under andi ciicnnutanee. the bill ie in otdei.’ 
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Sir B^ry Baig delivered a lengthy speech jastifying the measare. At the out- 
•et he made it clear that Government had no intention to rush the bill through in 
the present seBsion. All they wanted was a select committee to be appointed noW| 
bat that it could sit in the course of the special session to be held in Delhi in 
November and December and submit the report which could be taken into coosi* 
deration In the budget session early in 1934. Proce^ing, Sir Harry Haig advised 
the Assembly to view India as a whole, including in it Indian States with different 
types and forms of government. The Government of India had accepted the princi- 
ple of reciprocal obligation of preventing unconstitutional agitation against Gov- 
ernment.^ If there was an agitation against British India then they in British India 
were entitled to^ protection from the States. Similarly they ( the Indian states ) 
deserved protection from unconstitutional agitation against them in British India, 
It might be argued that conditions in some of the Indian States were not as they 
should be and that it was difficult to organize a constitutional movement for re- 
form in the States and so agitation had to be engineered outside the State in British 
India. Sir Harry Haig did not accept that generalization as correct. Even . assum- 
ing that to be correct, Sir Har^ Haig contented that the bill was not unfair, for it 
did not interfere with any legitimate or constitutional activities directed towards 
reformation in the States but only with any unconstitutional activities. 

So far as the press was concerned comments expressing disapprobation of mea- 
sures in the Indian States were cot penalised, but only tnose attacks . which were 
calculated to bring the administration of the States into contempt or excite disaffec- 
tion. All that the bill penalised was conspiracy to overthrow the administration of 
a State by criminal force and organisation of Jathas with the object of entering the 
States and interfering with their administration. There might be in some 
States Iconditions which might be scandalous or intolerable. But the 

Paramount Power was there to deal with such sitnations. Sir Harry Haig 
proceeding referred to the Princes* Protection Act of 1922 and also the im 
Act and said that the bill merely extended the protection enjoyed by the 
Princes or States from 1910 to 1922 wnen the old Press Act was abolished. In re- 
cent years it had been brought home that mere prosecution of an editor was not 
satisfactory, as besides cases being prolonged the offending publication merely got 
advertisement.^ And so when the Oriminal Law Amendment Bill was placed before 
the Assembly it^ included a provision for the States. Then it was argued that it was 
better to deal with the State separately, if necessary. Accordingly, he came before the 
Assembly now to make that provision and that on the basis oi reciprocal obligations. 
Recently there was a case of organizing Jathas against an Indian State and the 
Governor-General was obliged to issue a special ordinance. The Government wanted 
rome power that was a part of the general regular law. Concluding, the Home Mem- 
ber advised the Assembly to look at the position of India as a whole desirous cf 
constitutional growth on federal lines. Let British India at the outset show that it 
was not entering the federation with the States with a feeling of fundamental hostili- 
ty to the form of government that prevailed in the States. Let there be general 
acknowledgment in British India that there were forms of government within India 
other than democratic, but which were deep-rooted in the tradition, sentiments and 
facto of the history and which claimed protection against attempts to overthrow their 
administration or interfere with them or bring them into hatred or contempt. They 
could not build federation on the basis of intolerance and the Home Member hoped 
the House would by accepting his motion endorse the general desire for constitu- 
tional growth on fedeinl lines. 

Mr. H. P, Mody raised a point of order that under clause 3 of the bill, as it 
stood, it seemed to him that British courts would be competent to deal with offences 
of conspiracies committed by residents of Indian States against the administration 
of that State in the State it^lf. 

The ^me Mem^^ replying, ro^e it clear that the intention of the bill was to 
aeal^ with such activities within British India directed against Indian States. If the 
M drafted went beyond that it could be amended in the select committee. 

The President remarks that the objection taken by Mr. Mody was that the 
section as drafted would cover offences committed against Indian States within the 
teriitpry of those States and he doubted whether the legislature had such power, 
j Lance jof Oraham said that even if it was contended that the section as 
araited v^t beyond^ the object enunciated by the Home Member it did not go 
*¥?il** jurisdiction of the Government of India Act as express^ in section 65 
of the Government of India Act. 
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Now Mowed t diseouion io the form of qoMone by the OMrand b y 

Bit Lancelot Qraham with a view to elucidate the exact power of legiBleture aa coo- 
lerred by the Government of India Act. A quarter of an hour wm o® “JJJ* 
The President wanted to know whether British courts could punish im offenee ^m- 
mitted by Indian State’s subjects in the Indian States. Sir lAn^Iot Graham 
ded that the class of persons punishable under section 121 of the Indian Penal Uode 
would remain exactly the same as at present. , 

Mr. Puri asked whether the Chair had not already held the clause ultra viret. 

The PresidenL : — I have not said that. ... j i* 

Mr. Mody sugeested that as he had sprung the point on all unprepared, a ruling 
might be postponed till tomorrow. ... lsh 

The President said this should not interfere with further discussion of the bill aa 

the Chair if satisfied that the clause was ultra vires would refuse to put it to 
the House. , . . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed asked how a bill which was vifro vires could be sent to a 
select committee. 

The /VcsiVfenf.— The bill is not ultra vires. . « w^ 

Mr. B. Das then continued the discussion on the bill. Mr. B. Das, moving 
for circulation for eliciting opinion by Jan. 17. doubted the wisdom of the prewnt 
l^islation which according to the Ilome Member was intended to help fedemion. 
He asked whether the Home Member could say when federation was coming. Would 
it bo in 1939 ? Bo far as he had not read any single statement on behalf of the 
Indian States which gave any idea that the States had accepted federation. He was 
surprised that the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act was being applied for pro- 
tection of the Indian princes. He speciallv emphasised that the opinions of the 
Indian princes, ex-pqlitical agents who still remained in certain Indian States and 
other public bodies like Stater subjects’ associations, etc.^ should be elicited. 

Mr. Das had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

Pboprietary Bights in Land 

7tli. SEPTEMBER :^Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to- 
day. Mr. Briikishore moved a resolution urging the Government to take steps to 
get incorporated in the new constitution a provision to the effect that proprietary 
rights of any citizen in land should not be taken away for any reason whatsoever 
without payment of an adequate compensation. 

Mr. Brijkishore said that a variety of circumstances had thrown the country into 
the political melting pot. Revolutionary changes in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the country were in the air. It was right that the undeniable position of 
proprietary rights sanctified by a series of promises be secured by statutory provision 
especially in view of the Bolshevik doctrine of confiscation of private property. 
Moreover, in the future constitution, land revenue would be a transferred subject and 
their position could be easily attacked unless there was a statutory safeguard. His 
resolution provided that wherever the exigencies of the State demanded that proprie- 
tary rights should be taken away there must be an adequate compensation. The 
joint conference of the Dnited Provinces Landholders’ Association had passed a resolu- 
tion in terms of his motion and he urged the Government that if they wanted to 
avoid a revolution they should support the landlords. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudhry supported the resolution, 
in the constitution instead of by royal proclamation. 

Kunwar Raghhir Singh supports the resolution and thought that Government 
wd^ not given any reward for the services rendered by the landholders in fighting 
during the Great War and the non-cooperation and civil disobedience movements. 

Sir Cowaegi Jehangir felt provoked by the extraordinary remarks of Mr. Joshi 
to intervene in the debate. He said Mr. Joshi was advocating Ckimmunism which 
me^t confiscation while the speaker wished that the country should not go b^ond 
socialism which meant parting with a share of the wealth for the good ox the com- 
That way England was the most advanced Socialist country in the world. 
He hoped now that Mr. Joshi had raised the cry of Communism, the House would 
pass the resolution unanimously. 

Bajpai said the question had been previously discussed by the Assembly 
and the Government of India had recommended protection to propnetary rights in 
the Oo9 «titBtipn Act Tte WUte Paper in pm 75 propoeed to give vaS etftotory 
protee^. Mr. James had already repreaented eloquently thedangwa of Bolaheyism 
•nd Faieiam and the inherent futili^ of mete paper easMtiuds. it was 


He wished the safeguaad to be 
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* /*P**^^5 *®r;^ which alone wonld ensure protection of the 

!Kin t Selwt^ promised to forward the debate to the 

Borfrcj; Sarup, while admitting that the relations between the camindars 
*u* ^ cordial as tefore, pointed out that the xamindars never 

lagfga behind m protecting the rights of tenants whenever opportunity arose. 

Ktahorej replvang, thanked Government for the sympathetic attitude 
£nl5 forward the debate to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He 

f*®IJ®d the resolution would be carried unanimously. 

The House accepted the resolution without division. 


Admission to Military Academy 

moved the next resolution that steps be taken to increase the 
number of Mmissions to the Military Academy both by direct examination as well 
as by selection from the ranks and that if tnis be not found practicable at present 
steps be taken to increase the number of admissions by selection from the ranxs and 
especially from Y cadets before they pass the age limit. He said with the building 
oFindUinsThe 8 structure the d^ence of India would be the increasing concern 

4k..^T5?^’ ffuhammad Khan felt that the standard of education imparted by 
ine Jhelum JuJiunder and Ajmere military schools was not high compared to the 
education of those who competed with the boys of these schools and suggested both 
on groun^ of economy and efficiency the employment of civilian teachers in these 
Bch^la. Their s^ond grievance was that the sons of Indian officers were not given 
prererential consideration in filling vacancies open for competitive examination. 

Jar. ybffcnAam, Army Secretary, said so far as the first portion of the resolution 
was concerned the intake for the Military was calculated on the basis of the program- 
me of ludianiaation and could not be increased without changing that policy, if the 
present s^eme socceeded there would be a definite increase in Indianization. He 
warnra the members against undue optimism in assuming that because a person 
passed in the entrance examination he would make a very good military officer. The 
speaker had received disquieting reports from the commandant of the Military Acad- 
emy. Brigadier Collins was very sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, but be 
between those who came at the top and those at the bottom there was 
a dinerence and the latter were finding it difficult to keep pace with the top men. 
borne of thein had dropped and some had been put back. In fact the present 
entrance exainioation to the Academy was on a low side and the standardT might 
have to be raised. 

, regards the second part of the resolution it would be most unfair to decrease 
the number of those who were taken by the open competitive examination. A cadets 
were those who, though they did not pass the ezaminatioo, caught the eye of the 
i5oara of iiixaininerB as likely to prove good officers. They were given no promise 
whatever and in the letter of appointmeut were distinctly told that they could join 
A ® sepoys and take their chance of admission into the Army 

Academy in fair field and without favour. He reminded the House that educated 
men were joinim; as ordinary sepoys and the competition would be keen. Some of . 
toese cadets had already left service and some had been admitted into the Military 
Academy. As for the rest Government had recently asked the commanding officer 
so that such of them as were found unsuitable could be infor- 
med that they had no chance of admission into the Military Academy and could if 
they chose leave military service, while others if they kept patience wonld have a 
Su Military Academy. Mr. Tottenham informed Capt 

oner Mohammed Khan that boys from Jullundur aod the other two schools were hol- 
ding their own with the other boys and that suggestions made by Gapt. fiber 
MuhammM Khan regarding improvement in education would be considered. 

Mr. Misra withdrew the resolution. 

By. Passbnqebb’ Grievamcbs 

Mr. Qcpika Mo^n Rcy moved the next resolution that immediate aod adequate 
steps be taken by the B^way Board to redress various grievances of the general 
mvelling public imd puticularly the public travelling by the Assam-Bengal Bailway. 
Houm the innumerable grievances and had not concluded when the 
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TBE BESEBVE BANE Bill 

The BEBBRys Bake Bill 

8lh. SEPTEMBER;-* The Beserve Bank Bill was introdaoed in the Assembly to- 
day. President before calling upon Sir George Sehmter to iotrodnoe the Beierve 
Bank Bill said that owing to the special importance of the bill he proposed to allow 
Sir George Sehnster a longer statement than conventions allowed on such occasions. 

Sir George Sekusier was cheered as he rose to explain briefly the obiect of the 
Bill. He said he was impressed with the full sense of responsibility in making what 
was perhaps the most important motion which had fallen to him as Finance Member. 
Sir G^rge Schuster appealei to the members to set aside personal or party con- 
siderations and act as a body united in the common purpose of promoting the 
security and stability of Indian flnance in the future. He assured the House that 
Government was not proceeding with undue speed, at the same time the setting up 
of the bank was an important step towards the new constitution and Government 
were most anxious to take this opportunity to demonstrate in a practical manner 
that the Government of India were determined to do all that was possible to prepare 
the way for making the constitution a reality. Sir Qeo^e Schuster explained why 
it was held that the only satisfactory way to frame the White Paper proposals was 
^ to do so on the assumption that an independent Reserve Bank would be in being 
when the time came for setting up the new constitution. In preparing the bill they 
had two things to work on, the bill of 1928 and the London Committee's Report. The 
committee proposed certain definite changes and recommended that several important 
points whereon it was unable to make final recommendations should receive further 
consideration in India. The definite proposals of the committee had been incorpora- 
ted in the bill. As regards the points which were to receive further consideration in 
India (and these included some points which were not subjects for legislation in the 
bill which would have to be dealt with in subsidiary agreements) he had 
not had time since his return to give them full consideration which they deser- 
ved and moreover Government desired to consider them in consultation with 
representatives of the Indian Wislature before Government could commit themselves 
finally to definite proposals. When the time came Government would be ready to 
assit the joint committee with definite proposals. All clauses of the bill including 
those which were based on the London Committee’s recommendations would be open 
for discussion in the committee. He hoped that members would enter the discussion 
with a strong disposition to accept the committee’s recommendations reached after 
prolonged, cardul and representative discussions in London. Sir George Schuster 
nnally mentioned that the House would carry the responsibility of shaping the des- 
tinies of India under the new constitution. Strictly speaking, the wording of the bill 
would have to be appropriate to the existing constitution, but as the Secretary of 
State said they were desirous that the present legislation should be so framed as to 
be appropriate with the minimum change to conditions which would prevail under 
the new constitution. He appealed to the unofficial parties to elect suen members to 
the joint committee who were best Qualified to give valuable counsel. The matter was 
attracting wide attention outside India and the eyes of many countries would bo 
on these proceedings. As one who is proud to m a member of this legislature, I 
would appeal to my fellow members to demonstrate once again how the Indian 
Legislature can rise to its responsibilities. 

The Reserve Bank Bill was introduced, 

Statehent of Objects and Beaboeb 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill 

The object of this bill is to set up a Reserve Bank for India. The Federal Struc- 
ture Sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference recommended that with a 
to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and currency efibrts 
should be made to establish on sure foundations and free from any political influence, 
SB early as mav be found possible, a Reserve Bank which will be eutrusted with the 
OBsnagement of the currency and exchange. 

The financial safeguards Committee of the third Round Table Conference reoom- 
n u steps should be taken to introduce into the Indian legislature a Reserve 

iiank Bm conceived on the above lines as soon as possible. In the report of that 
committee it was also placed on record that the Beicretary of State undertook that 
Kq^resentative Indian opinion would be consulted in the preparation cd propeaals for 
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the eetebliehment of Reserve Bank ioclnding those relating: to reserves. A representa- 
tative committee was set up to give effect to that undertaking and a copy of its 
report is attached as an annexa The present bill is drafted in accordance with the 
recommendations of that committee. Notes are appended explaining the provisions 
of the^bill. A number of points had been left for discussion by the Joint Select 
Oommittea 

The third schedule of the Reserve Bank Bill states that the following provisions 
are to be contained in an agreement between the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

1. The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole agent of the Reserve Bank of 
India at all places in British India where at the commencement of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1933, there is a branch of the banking department of the Reserve Bank 


2. In consideration of the performance by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf 
of the Reserve Bank of India of the functions which the Imperial Bank of India 
was performing on behalf of the Governor-General lin Council at places referred to in 
clause I, before the coming into force of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the 
jieserve Bank of India shall pay to the Imperial Bank of India a commission 
calculated on the total receipt and disbursements dealt with annually on account 
of the Government by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf of the Reserve Bank of 
India. Such commission shall be one-sixteenth of one per cent on the first 250 crores 
of such total and one-thirty-second of one per ceLt on the remainder. 

3. Subject to the condition that the Imperial Bank of India shall keep open 
branches not less in number than those existing at the time of coming into force 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the Reserve Bank of India shall allow the 
following bfdances to the Imperial Bank of India at interest rates hereinafter speci- 
fic namely, (a) during the first five years from that time 3 crores free of interest 

(b) during the next five years 2 crores free of interest and at the option of the 
Imperial Bank of India an amount not exceeding 1 crore at 2 per cent, per annum, 

(c) during the next five years 1 crore free of interest and at the option of the 
Imperial Bank of India an amount not exceeding 2 crores at 2 per cent, per annum 
and (d) during the next five years at the option of the Imperial Bank of India an 
amount not exceeding 3 crores at 2 per cent, per annum. 

4. The Imperial Bank of India shall not without approval of the Reserve Bank 
of India open any branch in substitution for a branch existing at the time this agree- 
ment comes into force. 

Additional Dividends The Rererve Bank Bill also lays down the following scale 
of additional dividends payable to the shareholders of the Reserve Bank : 

(a) If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under sec. 44 is five per cent, and so 
long as the share capital of the bank is five crores of rupees, (1) if the surplus loss 
not exceed four crores of rupees, nil ; (2) if the surplus exceeds four crores of rupees 
(a) out of such excess up to the first one and a half crores of rupees a fraction eanal 
to one-sixtieth ; (b) out of each successive additional excess up to one and a naif 
crores of rupees one-half cf the fraction payable out of the next previous one and a 
half crores of the excess ; provided that the additional dividend shall be a multiple 
of one-eighth of one per cent, on the share capital, the amount of the surplus alloca- 
te thereto being rounded up or down to the nearest one-eighth of one per cent, on 
the share capital. 

(b) If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under sec. 44 is below five per cent. the 
said fraction of one-sixtieth i^all be increased in the ratio of the difference between 
six and the fixed rate to unity. 

(c) When the original share capital of the bank has been increased or reduced 
the said fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased or diminished in proportion to 
the increase or reduction of the share capital. 


Notes on Clauses 

The following are notes on the clauses of the bill explaining the purpose of the 
bill 

In these notes “report” means the report of the committee on the Indian Reserve 
Bank legislation 1933 and Bill” means the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank 
of India Bill, 1928. 

Clause 1 reproduces clause 1 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations 
In sub-dause (3) the date and the provisions giving dates for postponement have 
been omitted ; (b) sub-clause (4J has been drafted in pursuance of the committees 
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*«**U“K to thte snb<elaaae oonteined in appendix 1 to the report. 
^ provide a etatatpry asenranoe to the mk when constituted 
that the piDvisions to chapter 11 relating to its centnd banking functions would 
fSSfJh *«“ **““ 26 years. It is recognised, howerer, 
'"0P®ratiTe u it cannot bind the legislature in the future and 
a later stage whether this assaranoe would not be 
” clause 56 in &e form of a limitation on the power of 

liquidation of the bank. 

^ follows clause 2 of the 1928 Bill. Some of the definitions hare been 
alteration of substance is in sub-clause (d) where 
standard rountry has been replaced by that of a sterling 
nandard country vide app<.ndix 1 of the report (note on clause 2 (g) of the 1^ 

with*M»iiT«SL®Q *4 **“ 3 * 1 ^^ ?*** .aiteratlons made in accordance 

iI^hShSS^«.„ ’ ^ S"** ® j‘fe® 8ub-clanse (5) the distribuUon is as 

*5 P®*^*K*‘®ph8 6 and 7 of the report and the Baniroon reffister has been 

5iw to .h .‘M- (6) has been drafted with a 

tion in Sr winf^ commHlU"^“‘““ “** *P®®'“‘ ®®“®“®“- 

u® “ establishment of a London branch 

optional tide paragraph 8 of the report. «»«•«. 

lo-i !«»«<■ i-ia to 

t.k£,“‘l«'.‘*‘®.‘'®”®'*',**®"^ 0* ‘*>0 bank", the opportunity has also been 

^ to rearrange clauaes 8 to 13 of the 1928 Bill 'so as to matoX «rrnS«SSS 

Dar^nnh Vnf li!!!''. ®®^'e8 the recommendations regarding Mocal boards in 

^w ^Oof the*^1^8 Imn the scheme of electoral colleges contained in 

“”S “'r^ • I ‘to .W,!r, £ »“”• »• “» 

tioii 111 111. lU“«iJS ?l’ '*»• to tin nnmiiitnil.. 

10 ffoSSiTteiS S' “li.'®*® ®" to™ toon Hi™ 

and (b) of sub-clause (2) (“de n^es ?n '"^®'?dk’®y *PP®“' “ ®’®“*“ <•) 

Caanse 13, sub-clause (2) is new fiSPiS “I 1 of the report on that clause) 

from the 3928 Bill. ' ' ° appears to hare b^n an omission 


eff{S*tnhe*r^^^"n“aiion8*o£*®a®^ necessary modifications to give 

for the JoctioroTdb^toS n?w’^“S& “•® “*«» 

to provide ‘‘suitable arrangements k ®. .represents an attempt 

Pen^ph 12 of the report. retirement by rotation” as recommended in 

ap^*dl“ 1 ‘**® *“o>“«on of the points made in 

degc^to' “ Vilt o/’^XSph rSte 

the manglme^clMrer. ^ ***® “ Pbwed here so as to m«hi 

‘*>® foll^PK Iteration :-(a) 

gwii^a ^^tie^lfes^Bill, 

the point raised in paragraph 22 of altei^ipn for the present, but 

isfjsr^ : <«. "i^i™. (« fiM m Wsssi a; 
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This will properly be dealt with in a separate a^in^ment between the Government 
and the Beserre Bank. This point is reserved for consideration at the committee 
stage ; (d) snb-clanse (6) (c) gold securities have been replaced by sterling securities 
as recommended in paragraph 23 of the report. 

Clause 34 reproduces 32 of the 1928 Bill with the modifications regarding the 
Bnpee Bedemption Fund indicated in paragraph 21 of report. 

danse 86 is now replacing clauses 34 and 35 of the 1928 Bill. It embodies the 
recommendations of the committee in paragraph 21 regarding the transfer of rupee 
coin between the Government and the bank. 

Clause ( ? ) reproduces clause 41 of the 1928 Bill. It has been transferred here 
for the purpose recommended in paragraph 26 of the report. 

Clauses 40 and 41 contain the new provision regarding the purchase and sale of 
sterling exchange vide parwaphs 19 and 20 of we report. Clause 40 of course 
takes the place of clauses ^ and 39 of the 1928 Bill providing for the obligation to 
sell gold or gold exchange. Clause 40 of the 1928 Bill has been omitted as it would 
be inoperative. 

Clause 42 reproduces clause 44 of the 1928 Bill without alteration, the principle 
of this clause having been approved in paragraph 28 of the report. The detailed 
application of this principle, however, must receive careful consideration as recom- 
mended in paragraph 28 and the committee stage will ofibr a convenient opportunity 
for this. 

Clause 43 reproduces the old clause 45 vide paragraphs 29 and 31 of the rraort. 
The second schedule giving the arrangements to be made with the Imperial Bank 
has also been left unaltered for the present, but will be another matter for considera- 
tion in the joint committee. 

dause 44 reproduces clause 46 of the old Bill but the fourth schedule (old 
schedule three) has been modified so as to provide for a maximum 6 per cent divi- 
dend vide paragraph 27 of the report vtde also note on the fourth schedule. 

Clause 50. This r^resents a tentative working out of the suggestion contained in 
the note on clause 115 (2) in appendix 1 to the report. The subject presents serious 
difficulties which will have to be considered at a later stage. 

Clause 52. Certain modifications and additions have been made in the regulation- 
maldng powers vide note on clause 13 of the 1928 Bill and the first schedule. This 
has l^n framed in accordance with the recommendations in paragraph 7 of the 
report. Appendix 11 of the report has been amplified in accordance with current 
distribution and nomenclature. The second schedule, the first schedule of the second 
1928 Bill, has been brought up to date in accordance with the latest information 
available. It may, however, be altered in the light of later information before the 
bill comes up for final consideration. 

The fourth schedule vide note on clause 44 provided for a maximum dividend 
of 6 per cent to be reached by stages diminishing by 50 per cent successively with a 
minimum rise of 1-8 per cent. Thus if the fixed minimum dividend is 5 per cent it 
will be raised to 5j4 per cent if the distributable surplus rises to five and half crores 
to five and three-fourth per cent if it rises to 7 crores and so on. If the fixed mini- 
mum Is 4 per cent, the stages will be 5 per cent, 5^ and so on. This follows the 
provisions of the third schedule of the 1928 Bill except for the fact that the 1928 
schedule provided for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent. 

The fifth schedule reproduces the fourth schedlule of the 1928 Bill with the altera- 
tions necessitated by the modifications in the body of the Bill. 

Indian Factobies Bill 

Sir Frafik Noyce next introduced the Indian Factories Bill. He suggested that the 
select committee should not meet until January, 1934, and said two experts with 
knowledge of factories would assist the members of the committee in their delibera- 
tions. He was not in favour of circulating the bill. 

The stateiiieiil of objects and reasons s^s : *The Boyal Commission on labour 
made a number of recommendations lot the amendment of the Faetonw Act. 
meee were published with their report In July, 1981. After examining toese m 
d^ail the Government of India drafted the bill to replace the present Factones Act 
which embodied a great majority of the proposals and induced some further mtera- 
tions that experience had shown to be desirable. The bill was circulated wiw s 
covenng letter and a series of explanatory notes to the local Governments in Jun^ 
1932 and Governments were askea to forward papers to associaUons of employ®" 
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And emt^oyed and to other or^niBations or individuals who might be interested. 

In reply a series of opinions were received discussing the bill and the original Act 
in er^t detail and after considering the numerous suggestions offered, the Govem- 
ment of India have framed the present bill. The substantial changes made in the 
existing law are discussed in the notes on the clauses. Nearly all the more impor* 
tant alterations are based on the Labour Oommission’s recommendations. At the 
same time opportunity has been taken to rearrange the law and to revise its expre- 
ssions where necessary. The present Act dates from 1911 but since that date large 
changes have been made bjy the amending Acts, and consolidation of the law in 
clearer and more logical form is in itself a desirable reform.’ 

The Tea Ck)NTROL Bill 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai next introduced the Tea Control Bill, a bill to provide for the 
control of export of tea from India and for the control of the extension of 
cnitivation of tea in British India. The statement of objects and reasons says : In 
October 1932. representatives of the Indian tea industry approached the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to securing their support to an international scheme 
for the restriction of exports of tea. The condition of the industry was 
precarious and collapse of many concerns imminent. The Government, therefore, 
expressed their willingness to consider on its merits any practical scheme 
that might be put forward. The Indian Tea Association acting for the industry 
produced a scheme which had the support of tea interests both in Ceylon and 
Netherlands East Indies. The main features of the scheme were (1) that the exports 
of tea would be restricted to the percentage of the maximum exports from each 
producing counti^ in any of the three years 1929, 1930 and 1931 ; (2) that the restric- 
tion scheme would remain in force for five years commencing from April 1, 1933; 
and (3) that during this period the existing areas under tea would not bo extended 
l^yond one or two per cent, of the present planted area. It was. also, provided that 
the agreement would be enforced on each of the contracting countries by the 
Government concerned. The results of a referendum issued to all known estates 
have been examined and it appears that over 92 per cent, of the industry reckoned 
in terms of production have expressed themselves in favour of the scheme. The 
Governments of Madras, Assam and Bengal within whose jurisdiction the bulk of 
tea in British India is cultivated are prepared to restrict the issue of fresh leases 
for tea cultivation for the period of agreement and have also agreed to the restric- 
tion of planting of areas already likised. The Indian associations have expressed 
themselves as strongly in favour of the scheme as the British interests. Government 
have, therefore, decided to give official recognition to the scheme and to give legisla- 
tive sanction to its operation. The Governments of Netherlands East Indies and 
Ceylon have already passed laws to give effect to the agreement. 

The Princes’ Protection Bill 

The House, then, resumed discussion on the Indian States’ Protection Bill. Mr. 
B. Das continuing his speech on the Princes’ Protection Bill said that forced labour 
was rampant in many States, if not all of them. He asked when the subjects of 
the States paid equal taxes as those in British India why they should bo forced to 
carry out the behests not only of the rulers but also of their satellites. There was 
a time when the Indian rulers looked to the interests of their subjects but after 
the advent of the British political agents, A. G. G.’s and other officers who cons- 
tantly toured the States, the Princes had taken a fancy to arrange shikars and other 
paraphernalia very often. The result was that the people were put to considerable 
inconvenience. While they would be equal in the federation, why should thw now 
perpetuate barbarous rule in the Indian States 7 The Home Member 
him^lf had said that he was not in a hurry and therefore he hoped that the House 
woffid agree to circulate the bill. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer offered qualified support to the bill and to the seleet 
committee motion. Pandit Jawabarlal N^ru had already declared that the 
^eigies of the Congress were going to be directed into two directions, one 

.agrarian revolt against the present system of zamindari and, secondly, 
^^Bt autocracy in Indian States. This bill aimed at putting down ^e forces that 
^iieeted in British India and invaded in Jathas. He considered that encouraging 
m movements in British India even for constitutional agitation in an Indian Sate 
was an unhealthy feature. From his own experience of journalism he found that 
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the Eofflieh papers were not so flagrantly attacking state administrations as a sec- 
tion or the vernacular press. 

Mr. G. P. Singh :~What about the Stateaman^g tirade against Kashmir 7 

Mr. Banga Iyer 1 hope the Government will be fair in treating all sections of 
the press, whether Anglo-Indian or Indian. 

Proceraing, Mr, Ranga Iyer, as a strong supporter of federation expected that 
the States would rise from within and allow healty criticisms and lift themselves 
politically, administratively and constitutionally to the same status as Indian 
provinces. The measure was as complicated as was ever presented to the Assembly 
and, therefore, the circulation would be very helpful and hoped that Government 
would a^ee to it till January. 

Mr. iv. M, Joahi said that in effect the bill aimed at supporting maladministra- 
tion in Indian States. Indian rulers had been agitating that their own Governments 
should have no connection with the Federal Government in the matter of law and 
order, but they wanted the Governor-General to be personally responsible for the 
protection of their rights and privileges. They demanded reciprocal treatment and 
came forward for help to put down rebellion and agitation. The Government of 
India wielded power over Indian States, but it was very limited. Under the White 
Paper the ruler of any of the States and subjects had right of equal citizenship in 
British India, but that right was denied to British Indians. People of Indian 
States had not even elementary rights ; they could not hold meetings to ventilate 
their grievances. In so many conferences on constitutional reforms all sides were 
represented, but States’ subjects were refused opportunity even to appear as wit- 
nesses. It might be the flrst line of defence as Mr. James declared on the resolu- 
tion on proprietory rights yesterday, but the Government would bo disappointed 
as th^ would realise soon that it would not last long. Concluding, Mr. Joshi said 
that if the British Government intended staying on in this country, let them not 
depend on forces of reaction aud of autocracy, and if they did so it would be to 
the eternal disgrace of the traditions of BritisD history. 

Mr. K, C, Neogy, while complimenting the princes on the noble stand they 
made in London, much to the disappointment of the Conservative and diehard 
element in London and India, in asking for self-government for the motherland, said 
that very few princes, if any, were pr^ared to make concessions of a constitutional 
character in favour of their people. The speaker formerly favoured federation, but 
now he found that the White Paper gave them a mongrel constitution. The Home 
Member was busy making India safe for federation. As for his other colleagues, Sir 
Joseph Bhore was setting up an independent railway authority so that Mr. Bau, 
the flnancial commissioner, could over-ride the future Minister of the Transport. 
(Laughter). Sir Frank Noyce was busy on the ground of coordination, taking away 
Minister’s powers over roads. The Law Member, without any administrative portfo- 
lio was engaged in abetment with his other colleagues. The Army Secretary, being 
a future Councillor, could under the new constitution give more attention to the Simla 
Amateur Dramatic Club than to the Assembly. (Laughter). Mr. Glancy could bring 
his future bills in secret codes and enact them as Acts oi the Governor-General and Sir 
George Schuster was engaged in lightening the labours of the future Finance Minis- 
ters and leaving them the task only of raising taxation for the benefit of the Governor- 
General. (Cheers.) That was the picture of the federal constitution they were having.^ Mr. 
Neogy enquired whether the princes had asked for this measure, because the princes 
had definitely declared that they have nothing to do with tbo British Indian legisla- 
ture and would have relations only with the Crown. 

Sir Oowaaji Jehangir, interrupting, said that under the future constitution legi- 
slation for reserved departments would come before the legislature. 

Mr. Neogy held that might be the form of procedure, but the princes dm not 
want protection from any other authority except the Governor-General. Had they 
asked for this bill? The speaker next dealt with the clauses of the bill and sud 
that the original author of sec. 121-A, merely meant it as ancilliary to sec. ^1* 
How could any one be charged with treason without owning allegiance to an autho- 
rity ? Was it contended that British Indians owed allegiance to the princes? 

Sir Harry Haig Will the hon. member explain the justification for sec. 1257 , 

Mr, Neogy :^That is meant for the protection of certain Asiatic powers m 
alliance. 

Sir Harry Haig Does the hon. member suggest that British Indians owe 
allegiance to Asiatic powers ? 

Ur. Neogy :~No; that section creates a distinct offence. 
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Mr. Neogy held that legialation waa not patchwork nor Boiasor and paste work. 
He hdd that the select committee on the CriminBi Law Amendment Bill never made 
the recommendation whi(^ the Home Member had claimed it had made. Mr. Neogy 
next dealt with ^e provision regarding bringing the States’ administration into con- 
tempt. He said that there were States In India in whose case a mere statement of 
true facts woald bring them into contempt. Even the publicity of such true facts 
would be condemned under the bill. He reminded the Government of the words of 
Lord Irwin that the best way for the States to fight sccurrilous writings was to 
issue regular administration reports. That method did not suggest legislation of the 
character. As regards reciprocity the question did not arise as there was no press 
of any kind in Indian States from which the British India Government sought 
protection. Concludingi Mr. Neogy referred to the Home Member’s remark that 
federation could not be built on the basis of distrust, but said that federation 
could not be among units in a state of armed neutrality. There must be understand- 
ing and community of interests. What the Home Member was trying to create 
wB'i distrust where trust was coming owing to the noble part played by some of 
the princes in fighting the common battle for the motherland. (Applause.) 

Sir Oowasfjt Jehangir contended that the bill went no further than placing 
Indian States on the same footing as any other oriental State. 

Mr. Neogy interrupting said by the amendment to sec. 121-A the bill aimed at 
placing an Indian ruler in the same position as His Majesty the King. The Home 
Member intervened and explained that it was not so. 

Proceeding, Sir Coteaeji referred to the press clauses and contended that the 
gagging of the press would do considerable harm to the States themselves. There 
was no doubt that the administration of certain States was very bad and the 
Government knew it better than anybody else. It would serve no purpose to adopt 
hush-hush policy in these matters. In nis opinion, circulation was most advisable. 
After circulation they would have a considerable amount of material to Judge how 
far amendment of the Penal Code would serve their purpose. 

The Rome Member said that he would consider the suggestion and give his answer 
to-morrow. But, in his opinion, circulation would delay the progress of the bill as 
there would not be sufficient time during the next Delhi session to again discuss 
and send the bill to select committee. However, the Government were anxious that 
the bill should be passed during the Delhi session and they were not prepared to 
del^ till this time next year. 

Cap. Sher Mohammad said that the Indian States as a body stood behind the 
British Government. They could not brush aside the contribution of the Indian 
States towards constitutional reforms. It was their duty to help the States who 
were constantly threatened by mischievous propaganda from outsiaa Speaking from 
his personal knowledge, he felt that all troubles in Kashmir would have been 
avoided if a measure of this kind had been on the statute book. 

At this stage the President gave his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
Mody whether clause 3 amending sec. 121-A was ultra vires of the Indian lei^iela- 
ture. The President said that the clause created a new offence, namely conspiracy 
against the administrations of States in India but it did not extend either personal 
or territorial jurisdiction as defined in the Indian Penal Oode, which was within the 
competence of the legislature under sec. 65 of the Government of India Act. The 
proposed section was, therefore, Intra vires of the legislature, but in view of the 
lact that Sir Harry Haig had stated that the intention of the Government waa not 
10 punish offences committed by British Indian subjects in Indian States 
it was for the select committee to see whether the clause as it stood would cause 
difficulties and whether it should be modified. 

When the debate was resumed, Sardar Earbans Singh asked the Government in 
now maig cases the Government had considered memorials from subjects of Indian 
otaies. He supported circulation of the bill. The House then adjourned. 


to .‘—Before resuming the debate on the Princes’ Protection Bill 

in 4 ? asked the Home Member whether he was making a statement 

• Sir Oowasji Jehangir’s question whether the Government was iprepared to 
Mcmt cwculation before Jan. 17. 

object of the Government was that the Assem- 
decision on the bill not later than the next budget session, 
hft into details the Government were now convinced that this result could 

oe achieved by the method propo^ by Sir Oowasji. The Government had no 
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desira to pmrat the fuUeat exanination of the proTieioos of the bill and they pro* 
poBra tbat if it was circulated before Jan. 17, the motion for select committee would 
M taam up after the receipt of opinions at the very beginning of the January ses* 
a 5? “Oped the members who had already spoken on the measure would not 
reprat tne same arguments again and delay progress. 

M wished to make some observations. The PreBideni 

raid tnat oe understood that the general sense of the house wae against continuing 
lt® X « meihbers said ‘no' the President put the matter to vote ana 

w house agreed to close the debate. 

Mr, B, Dob* a motion for circulation was then put and carried by 66 to 7 votes. 

Nbw Capital Works at Delhi 

A large number of demands for excess grants were voted without discussion, 
but when Sir George Schuster moved for the supplementary demands for Es. 9,81,000 
ui respect of the new capital works at Delhi, Mr. Jagannath Agarwal wanted to 
what exactly this programme meant. He added that if the Government in- 
tended to leave a part oi the offices in Delhi they would welcome it and if this ex- 
penditure was connected with the federal legislature the house should know it. 

Sir George Schuster defended the Government's policy both on general and 
grounds. He said now that the Government's credit was high and money 
could bo raised cheaply the Government were considering the undertaking of railway 
and other programmes which should be remunerative and at the same time provide 
employment to relievo the economic depression. This unemployment was particularly 
bad in^ Delhi where a large population had been engaged previously in big contracts 
for building the new capital. The Government thought that in view oi the fact 
that accommodation was definitely needed in Now Delhi and that the return 
on capital would be 5 per cent for quarters occupied for a year and two and 
half per cent for those occupied for half the year and in view of the 

fact that money could be raised on 4 per cent the Government would be justified 
in launching with such expenditure with a view to relieve unemployment and meet 
the urgent need for accommodation. As regards the question of exodus he was not 
ready to make a definite statement but informed the house that the Government wore 
seriously reconsidering the position in the light of two factors. Firstly, the shortage 
of water which was one of the chief reasons foi* Government not enlarging the 
summer population of New Delhi would shortly bo overcome. The other reason was 
that they must look forward to conditions which would prevail in the future as 
members would recognize that when the Federal Assembly came into being anything 
like Simla would be increasingly remunerative. Ho hoped that the scheme would 
receive support from every quarter of the house. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mohammad Muaxxam Sahih Bahadur supported the 
^oposal. Mr. B, Das, Mr. Amarnath Dutt^ Mr. Jadhav, Sirdar Harbarn Singh 
BroTj Mr. S. C, MiUa and Mr. Q, P, Singh criticised the building programme and 
represented the various grievances of the members of the Assembly regarding quarters. 

Sir George Schuster , replying, assured that all points raised would be considered 
by Sir Frank Noyce. As regards the financial argument he said there were no signs 
of definite improvement in the revenue position, but such capital expenditure only 
was being undertaken which would not put on appreciable burden on the revenue 
position and affect the budget. 

The supplementary demand was voted and the House adjourned till the llth. 
Imperial Bank Act Amend. Bill 

llth. SEPTEMBER s— fi'ir George Schuster introduced the Bill amending tho 
Imperial Bank Act as a corollary to the Eeservo Bank Bill. 

Lag Oess Bill 

^ Mr, Bafpai introduced a Bill amending the Lao Oess Act with the object of 
incmsing the rate of cess to seven annas for a lao and five annas for refuse 
make funds available to the Lac Oess Oommittee for extension of research work, witn 
the object of expanding the industrial application of natural lac and meeting tne 
merging competition of the synthetic product. It is also proposed to 
provision permitting of the appointment of not more than five additional memnerB 
by the Governor-Graerai-in-CounoU. 
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TfiE BESEBVE bake BUli 


lid 


Thb Besbbve Bank Bill 

George Sehueier iDOved reference to a Joint Committee of the two Houses, 

Of 24 members, to consider the Reserve Bank Bill and report by the 20th 
The Finance Member particularly referred to the fact that the Bank 
wnnid carry no liability for the Rupee Redemption Fund and that the liability in 
^MmioK the rupees and the responsibility for the disMsal of the surplus of silver 
^nld lie wi& the Government. As regards dividends, sbareholdors would reserve to 
r maximum of six per cent instead of seven in the old Bill and the minimum divi- 
dend was to be fixed by the Qovernor-Qeneral-in-Councll. All surplus profits would 
^ to the Government. Other questions including the relationship with the Imperial 
^k would be discussed in the Joint Committee, such as questions of remuneration 
and compensation. Sir George made it clear that the Bill did not propose to set up 
a new machinery for the currency system in India, but merely set up certain 
machinery for working the existing system. Final^, Sir George Schuster spoke on 
nroB^t of setting up the Bank at an early date and said the liability for the 
total note issue sto^ on diet August last at 180 crores of which 50 per cent should 
be in gold or sterling securities. Of these, about 83 crores were already in reserves ; 
as for the balance of seven one forth crores they had in the ' Treasury a balance 
of 17 million sterling of which ten millions were required for meeting maturing loan 
liability. They would have seven millions sterling in hand and a further transfer of 
six million sterling would provide enough to fill the gap in the currency reserves. 
Further, considering that they were valuing gold on the old parity basis they find a 
hidden reserve of 22 crores. The present situation was, therefore, not unsatisfactory 
and there was reasonable ground for hoping that the difficulties in providing funds 
in reserve would not be a factor which should hold up this project (Cheers). 

Sir George Schuster, referring to the main technical points, said : ''Firstly, it 
was a question of the nature oi Government securities that the Bank should be 
dlowed to purchase. The London Committee held that restrictions might bo unduly 
restrictive and the point had got to bo considered by the Joint Committee. There 
is a clause dealing with the Bank's power to take in open market operations and 
discount bills. Then, again, the London Committee held that the old provision might 
be interpret^ in too restrictive a way. Then there was the question of the size of 
the initial reserves. How much must be held in the form of gold and sterling 
securities before it was safe to set up a Bank ? Then there was the question of 
proceeds from sales of surplus silver, because with the altered arrangements sales 
will not automatically go to the Currency Reserve. That question, affecting as it did 
the policy of the Government, certainly demanded the most careful consideration. 

Another point was the proportion of Government of India securities to be hold 
in the currency reserves. The Committee stated that the limit proposed in the old 
Bill of fifty crores or one-quarter of the reserves might unauly restrict the open 
market operations of the Bank. That again would require careful consideration if 
gold reserves are to bo valued at the existing parity. There was a chance of great 
profit being made either by the sale of a portion of these gold reserves or a revalua- 
tion of gold. If, at any time, a different monetai^ system were to be adopted, the 
question of how such profit was to be disposed of was one requiring the most care- 
ful consideration. 

n Fidyaaagar Pandya moved an amendment for circulation of the Reserve 

Bill by the end of December, 1933. He asked why the Finance Member had given 
up the previous practice of circulation in such cases. The task before the House 
was difficult, and the Bill could best be considered in the light of the Central 
pQ<Iuiry Committee Report and the opinions elicited from outside. He 
nad hardly time to consult his constituency representing banking interests. The 
** proposal were accepted. The Government could easily 
1 shape or form as they had a clear majority in the House, and 

parucuiu^ when the scramble for membership of the Committee was great. He 
mamtained that any bank managed by share-holders would be injurious to the 
m^rmts of the country, and unless the bank represented various interests in the 
menace to the country’s prosperity. Illustrating his 
^nt, Mr. Pandya alluded to the fact that in the l^gal Bank, a 
directors were from favoured firms. - ® 

Btetisties, 


- ®«iorifcy of the 
Mr. Pandya, wtm had come with numerous 
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and virtnally the ehare-holdera were Id the hands of secretaries and directors and 
their friends who made the whole concern their domestic affair. The spirit and in 
some cases even the letter of the law, had been if^nored, through the appintment of 
the same gentleman for seven years continaonsly either as Fresident or Vloe- 
President of a local Board. 

Sir George SehuateTf intervening, asked how these details were relevant to the 
issue, and Mether the member was not taking away time which should be used 
in the discussion of the provisions of the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. Pandya explained that the Government wish to establish another share-holders' 
bank of the same ^pe, and he was warning the House of the results of having 
such institutions (Opposition cheers). He then described how the majority of the 
directors in the Imperial Bank had been always Europeans, and how the Indian 
nominees of the Government had been persons like Sir Dinshaw Wacha and Sir 
R. N. Mukherjee, the former aged eighty-nine and the latter above eighty, and Sir 
M. Dadhabhoy, aged sixty-five, who was not renominated, because tho Government 
could not do so, when he was appointed President of the Council of State. Even 
if these Indians bestirred themselves, there was a European majority against them. 
Then again, the Imperial Bank accounts did not show what the directors owed them. 
The Government contended that in a share-holders bank, the directors would be 
independent of political influence. He asked whether that Bank would not be run 
by one or two grand Moghuls, and whether the Government themselves were not the 
biggest political party in the country, nominating men who would reflect their policy 
(<£eerB). He asiced the House to compare carefully the proposals as regards the 
directorate as approved by the select committee on the Blackett Bill and the propo- 
sals now put forward. Under the former Bill, there would have been a majority of 
Indians on the directorate. Now even if the share-holders exercised votes properly, 
Indians could mau only half of the directorate. 

The speaker asked Sir George Schuster to refer the question of cut-currency notes 
to the Joint Committee, and spoke of the hardsl^ that would be caused to Indian 
banks through the provisions made in the Bill. He held that no case had been 
made out for compensation to the Imperial Bank and hoped that the London Com- 
mittee’s recommendations would be ignored in this respect. 

Mr, G. P, Singh observed that i^litical influence was not being eliminated. The 
Governor-General was a representative of the largest political party, and his powers 
would be exercised on oehalf of the Secretary of State who was in tho hands of 
the City. The speaker quoted from the Government Despatch showing that the 
Reserve Bank wonld work m co-operation with or on lines approved by me Bank 
of England, which meant that the Reserve Bank would be an appendage of the 
Bank of England. Opinion in the country unanimously favoured a State Bank. 
The disappointing part of the Bill was that there was no provision that share- 
holders should be nationals of India. 

12Ui. SEPTEMBER Mr. Gavaprasad Singh urged that if the Reserve Bank was 
to be a shareholders’ bank, then, let the Government have a moiety of the shares. 
He quoted Sir Basil Blakett’s speech in 1928 in which he had stated that no one 
who was not an Indian or a British resident in India should have a voice in the 
management of the Bank. Mr. Singh expressed surprise that there was no such 

K ion In the present Bill. He also pleaded for special facilities to indigenous 
as given to the Imperial Bank, and urged a revision of the ratio. 

Mr. RamhrUhna Reddi spoke in favour of a State bank in preference to a 
shareholders’ bank. He suggested that if the Bill was to go to a Joint Committee 
of both Houses, then the number of members on the Committee could' be twenty- 
eight, as was the case in respect of the previous Bill. 

Sir George Sehueter observed that the Government would have no objection to 
adopt the course, if that was the general wish. 

Mr. Reddi explained the need for adequate reserves In order to control currency 
to finance agriculturists. He said that If by securing the management of the bank 
from poUticid infiuence, it was meant that there should be no representative of the 
Assen^ly on the board, then he would seriously difibr from the Government. On 
gie decision of the Government, whether it should be a State bank or a share- 
Imlden bank would depend the vote of his party on the motion. He did not want 
that the currency and finance of a vast country like India idiouid be controlled by 
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a lew aliBte-lioldeni. The bank, as proposed in the Bill, would practically be run 
by the Governor and the Deputy-Governor, who would be appointed by the 
Gtovernor-General, and there was the further danger of the Secretary of State 
widding his own influence in the matter. Therefore, the speaker suggested that 
the control and management should be in the hands of Indian nationals. 

Th» President gave a warning that unless the members imposed a reasonable 
tiffle-limit on themselves and avoided repetition of the same arguments, he would 
have to intervene. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi expressed the opinion that, if it was a shareholders’ bank, 
then there was the danger that commercial and industrial interests would purchase 
all the shares and dominate the directorate to the detriment of agricultural interests. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangvr observed that there was no need to delay sending the Bill 
to the select committee, because he held that the members had enough material 
on the basis of the previous Bill together with the London report. On the question 
of a State versus shareholders’ bank, Sir Cowasji maintained that only Australia 
and Sweden had State banks and both the countries were re-considering their posi* 
tion. They wanted in India an independent authority, which could even check the 
Government ; and if there had been one such bank, the Government would not 
have made mistakes as they had. A Reserve Bank was intended to supply expert 
help and be at the service of the Government and the country from day to day. 
Sir Cowasji pointed out that nobody should be allowed to have more than 
ten votes or Rupees 5,000 worth of shares, and therefore there could bo 
nothing like the Bank’s administration being centred in the hands of a 
few capitalists as stated by some members. On fthe question of the Ratio, 
Sir Cowasji differed from Mr. Mody, and maintained that public opinion 
to-day was stronger than ever it was for serious consideration of the question of 
reducing the present ratio. The Government alone could do this, as any discussion 
in the legislature would result in speculation. The Government must take the res- 
ponsibili^ and present a fait accompli before the legislature as quickly as they 
could. The Finance Member was aware of the present feeling in the country and 
Sir Cowasji hoped he would meet it. Concluding, (the speaker urged the House to 
proceed with the Bill, so that before Sir George Schuster left India, the Reserve 
bank would be iunctiouing (Applause). 

Mr, J, N» Aggarwal quoted from the ^^Capital” of Calcutta to show that gene- 
ral opinion favoured circulation of the Bill not for a long time, but in accoroanee 
with Mr. Pandya’s motion, till the end of December, in order to elicit public opin- 
ion. Ho strongly pleaded for the establishment of a State Bank, and asked why the 
London Committee had done nothing to remove the suspicion that an attempt was 
being made to shut out Indian influence from the Bank. 

Anglo-Indian Press Attack on iMabatmaji 


At this stage, the adjournment motion of Mr. Puri relating to the unsatisfactory 
reply given on behalf of the Government in the matter of criticism by **The Daily 
Gazette,” Karachi of Mahatma Gandhi and the attitude and policy of the Govern- 
ment disclosed in this matter, was taken up. 

^ Mr. B, R, Puri observed that it appeared that the gentleman who wrote the 
^ Daily Gazette” article, was an Anglo-Indian. The ofiensive portion was as follows : 
Most people feel that Gandbiji should be well smacked on the part of anatomy 
that Nature has specifically provided for the purpose. Unfortunately he is too old 
for ^is type of treatment to prove of any use. Certainly, his latest antic smacks of 
J Billy old man entering his second childhood”. The writer had also suggested 
ftB a remedy to put an end to Civil Disobedience. The Government ot India, 
when questioned, neither approved nor disapproved of the article, and refused to do 
anything except forward the questions and answers to the Local Government. This 
was a uilure to discharge the obligations of the Government, and was likely to lead 
mi^hievouB results. When Government members were asked for their viewsi they 
to express an opinion. 

Art; 1 contended that the Bombay Government could not be unaware of the 

ftmre^was no use forwarding the questions and answers unless the Govern- 
expressed their opinion on the subject. The Government would not 
would not consult legal opinion whether the article fell 
1 : 9 ; Even Mr. SariM’B Biggestion that the Diieotot of 
•teidt •. toendly hint to the writer to refain from writing enoh m 

««, WM not acceptable. Oonclading, Mr. Puri atteted a warning that it wonU 
13 
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be UAIy mtoeliieTonB and would lead to serious oonsequenees, if the Goremment 

S Te discriminatory treatment, and allowed A n^lo- Endian journalists to escape the 
f even ,thw did a wrong to the leader of the Indian people, but put the law into 
for^ against Indian Journalists when they committed a corresponding offence. 

Mr. Lalehatid Kavalrai considered that the matter concerned all India and 
affected an all-India personality. Perhaps, if the Home Member himself had been 
present^ the replies would have been more satisfactory the previous day, because in 
® bwn admitted that the article was insulting and in bad taste. He 

SBked whether the Government of India would have taken some action in similar 
mrramstan res against an Indian newspaper. The speaker quoted Section 1^, Cr, 
P. U, and said that the Government of India, if they were not partial to Anglo- 
Indian papery would certainly have called the Bombay Government’s attention lo 
wte article and taken action at least when the question were tabled. 

AA-* j u said that it was deplorable that the Government, by their 

attitude, had confirmed the impression formed some time ago in respect of their 

maction against another Anglo-Indian paper for its article in connection with the 

Kashmir ^itation. 

Mr. jy E, James admitted that the article showed bad taste and the remarks 
were petulant and foolish, especially when they related to a person held in great 
vraeration. No one in his senses would justify such a publication in any respon- 
Bible Journal. At the same time, the House must have a sense of proportion and 
consider the more urgent matters awaiting its attention. The speaker asked incid- 
entally why no member had suggested to the Government of India to take any action 
in resp^t of certain cartoons in a newspaper published not far from here, which 
had caricature three members of the Government in most scandalous terms. If the 
Assembly insisted^ on the present motion for the exercise of superintendence and 
control, the ^ provincial legislatures and Governments would have every reason to 
resant such interference, because there had been no grave emergency compelling such 
a course of action. r a 

Cowasji JehaMir thought^ that a misunderstanding had been caused and it 
would probaWy^ heen avoided if the Home Member had been present the previous 
Home Secretary, Mr, Sloan, was after all a new memoer, and 
could not be expected so soon to develop the art of answering questions, and would 
perhaps realise from this incident that it was not so easy for the Government to 
give replies. The speaker did not agree with Mr. James, and said that it was right 
under the prosent constitution, to control the Local Governments, and the Govern- 
ment of India could not take up the inconsistent position of sometimes taking 
rwponsibilUy for the actions of Local Governments, and at other times not. He 
thought uat the whole matter would have been seUled, if the Government had 
merely said that j^ey would give consideration to a matter on which members had 
felt so keenly. The article was offensive to millions of this country. Mr. Gandhi 
ms a man of international reputation admitted by millions as a great man (Applause). 
He did not care whether the stupid article fell within the four corners of the law, 
but he wanted the Government to consider the matter. He had never heard of the 
pimr but the matter having appeared in a leading article, notice must be 

taken of it. The tendency of modern journalism all over the world were to endeavour 
to be brimt, and too often pass to bounds of good or even reasonable taste, and occa- 
tonally lapse into vulgarity. This was one of those occasions which must be deplored. 
The Government, however, could not take up a position different from that they had 
taken up yesterday. The Home Department invariably refused to interfere with the 
normal administration. It was only in very major matters of policy and in respect 
of quertions relating to Mr. Gandhi particularly, that they had to take an active 
part. The issue really was whether this was a normal matter of administration. Now 
in regard to the control of the Press, their deliberate policy had been for many years 
to leave mattes to the Local Governments. When the Indian Press Act of 1931 was 
pass^, the power of dealing with the Press was definitely placed in the hands of the 
Local Governinents. Only G 9 vernment interfere in such questions. In this particular 
u y ® L ® safely leave it to the Bombay Government. The article in question 
would have been lost in the obscurity it deserved, which would have been much 
better for all concerned including Mr. Gandhi, but it had gained tremendous 

advertisement through the questions and the debate in the House, declared Sir Harry. 
No one wMted insults to be directed against Mr. Gandhi. But the question of 
taking legal action was quite a different matter. He moat certainly was not pr®P*^®2 
10 make any suggestions to the Bombay ^vernment that any action should 
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be taken, and he hoped that the Honse would support the Qorernment in the posi* 
tion they had taken up (Applause)* 

Mr. K, C. NeogVf in a spirited speech, asked why the Government of India 
did not obtain legal opinion on the article, when it appeared in “The National Oall’* 

Barry Baig^ interrupting, replied that the Government did not attach any 
particular importance to the article. 

Mr. Btogy asked why the Government did not even obtain legal opinion, apart 
from legal action. He contended that if some action had been taken, it would pre* 
vent further bad blood being created and prevent some hothead, from attempting an 
outrage in Karachi like the one which occurred in Calcutta last year. He emphasised 
the need for the Government taking necessary action after consulting their leml ad- 
visers, so that more bad blood mi^t not be created and outrages such as the one 
that occurred in Calcutta might be avoided. Mere condemnation by the Government 
of the article in question was not sufficient. 

Mr. Uaswood Ahned observed that it was such attitude of the Government that 
was responsible for the terrorist movement in the country. After all, legal action 
against the paper would have meant Bs. 5(X). The article was published in Delhi also, 
wliich was certainly an administrated area under the Government of India. Yet, 
no action was taken. Mahatma Gandhi was admired and respected not only by 
Hindus but by all Indians, and action must betaken against the written article. Why 
were the Government not consulting their legal advisers ? The attitude of habitual 
supporters of the Government like Mr. Sarma was understandable. They were 
responsible to their constituency, namely, the Government (applause), but the speaker 
had seen the Home Mamber for the first time lose patience and ask for a vote of 
the House. The motion was talked out and the House adjourned. 

The Reserve Bane Bill Debate 

13th. SEPTEMBER :<-The resumed debate on the Reserve Bank Bill to-day was 
initiated by Sir Leslie Hudson, Leader of the European Group. On the question of 
the directorate, Sir Leslie Hudson agreed with Mr. H, P. Mody that it should in- 
clude representatives of leading commercial bodies, with a knowledge of financial 
matters. As for the head office, he suggested it could be a perambulating onet as 
was the office of the Central Board of the Imperial Bank. He did not like the 
stipulation that the directors of other banks should not be on the directorate of the 
Reserve Bank. He paid a tribute to the present Finance Member and his predeces- 
sor Sir Basil Blackett for having evolved a measure which, despite differences in 
detail, commanded the approval of everybody whose opinion was worth while in India. 
Concluding, Sir Leslie Hudson urged that the House should not hesitate to send the 
Bill to select committee, as the establishment of the bank was a pre-requisite for the 
introduction of Responsible Government. 

Mr, K. P, Thampan welcomed the Billj and hoped that everything would be 
done to renjove the impression that it was intended as a link in the chain whereby 
Great Bruain would bind India. Regarding the nomination of directors, the speaker 
suggested that it could be made by the Finance Member now and by the Finance 
Minister in the Federal Government, subject in either case to the approval of the 
Governor-General. On the question of a State versus shareholders’ bank, Mr. Tham- 
pan preferred a State Bank and regretted that the papers were not avaiialable of the 
woc^ings of the London Committee to show why they preferred a shareholders’ 
bank. He therefore hoped that this point should be kept open for discussion and 
UMiwon by the select committee* As for shares the value of each should not exceed 
k li* Pi^oposed in the Blackett Bill. Further, he wanted that only nationals 
would possess shares, as otherwise the bank would be controlled by foreigners, 
approving the proposal of regional registers, he wanted that a restriction 
i ^ plac^ on the amount of transfer from one provincial register to another 
^ At I ^ minimum number of shares might be owned by the inhabitants 

fnr K same time, he wanted one more director snould be appointed 

mr region to represent agricultural interests. The tenure of each director should 
TO wr^ Thampan suggested that the first directors nomi- 

tue Government should be replaTOd by directors elected 1^ the shareholders 
^ shares were subscribed. He felt that that safeguard was necessary as 
for directors to keep themselves in office. He referred to the 
woe or a company in XT. P. where the manag^g director fixed up his wife in 
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to place, when he was appointed Minister in the province. As regards the Bati<h 
be eaggested the appointment of an expert committee, with a personnel which would 
Inspire confidence, to find out the true facts regarding the Batio in relation to the 
resolution passed at Ottawa on monetary matters and reaffirmed in London by the 
Empire delegates after the World Economic Conference. The ratio question should 
be gone into for the purpose of raising prices. He next maintained that the 
strength of the Gold Bcserre, which was put in the Bill at Bs. 35 crores, should be 
raised to Bs. 70 crores. Mr. Thampan asked what the value of the reciprocal ar- 
rangement, whereby the Bank of England wonid be the Agent of the Beserve Bank 
in England and vice versa, was. The Bank of England did little business in India, 
and the advantage of this arrangement would merely go to the Bank of England. 
He thought that a branch of the Beserve Bank should be opened in London as a 
^mbol of India’s desire to break away from the dominance of the Bank of England. 
Concluding, Mr. Thampan suggested that those who went to the London Oommit- 
tM should be excluded from the select committee— with the exception, of course, of 
Sir George Schuster who could represent their viewpoint^as otherwise the select 
committee would be dominated by the London members. 

Mr. B, Das was, howevert keenly critical of the London discussions, and ascribed 
them to the political infiuence exercised by Whitehall. He also criticised the gene- 
ral financial policy of the Government of India, and warned the Government that 
the Democratic Party representatives on the Select Committee would strenuously 
oppose the scheme for a share-holders’ bank. 

Sir George Schuster rose amidst cheers to replv to the three days’ debata Sir 
George Schuster observed that there was very little to complain about the ^alitj 
of the speeches. There was one speech he would criticise, namely, that of Pandit 
Vidyasa^r Pandya, which was a general exercise in mud-slinging. Nothing could 
be gainra by that. Those proposals were conceived in London in an atmosphere of 
trust and understanding, and the Finance Member wished to transfer that atmos- 
phere to the discussions in India. The London Committee had been criticised as 
packed. He felt that if the Government had chosen men for their ability to attack 
the Government effectively, they could not have chosen better men. (Applause). 
One member had said that the proposals of the Joint Committee on the previous 
Bill had been brushed aside. Sir George Schuster reminded the House that the 
London Committee had three members of that committee on iti namely, Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thakurdas, Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar and Sir Phiroze Sethna. These 
members aneed to all the main conclusions, which had the support of every repre- 
sentative 01 every interest and every party In the House. 

Some members had made disparaging remarks in respect of the Imperial Bank 
retaining for a long time their Directors. Sir George Schuster felt that if the 
Itoerve Bank could obtain and retain the services for a considerable period of men 
like Sir D. £. Wacha, Sir M. Dadabhoy^ Sir B. N. Mukherjee and Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas, they would be fortunate indeed. One of the great practical difficul- 
ties of the future would be to secure directors of first-class abilities and experie^e 
of a Beserve Bank, in view of all the limitations imposed on their selection. Ho 
hoped if the Beserve Bank was able to obtain directors of the class he had 
mentioned, they would retain their services for life or for the period they could do 
active and usmul work. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member said that the main discussion had centred round 
a Shareholders versus a State Bank, It was universally felt that the control of 
currency and credit should be in the hands of an authority independent of the 
Government. Becent history was full of examples of countries being broi^ht to 
serious troubles by Governmental interference in these matters. The future Govern- 
ment would be a popular one, and subject to even greater influences than the pre- 
sent Government. An elects ministry would not have continuity of person^ 
which the official Gk>vernment had had. There was no attempt to set up some son 
^an alien authority for the purpose of diminishing the powers of the legislature 
The Beserve Bank must become a trusted part of Indian public life. It must be an 
Indian institution, commanding the confidence of Indian opinion. Otherwise, 
whole purpose of the proposal would be lost. 

, Most of the members had spoken in the light of prejudices born of past conm- 
tions, and not in the light of what was likely to be the condition in the fut^ 
As to whether a shareholders’ bank was a p^ of the principle of the Bill, it was » 
technical point lor the Chair to decide, but the practical Iside of the matter vras ths* 
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eonsiderttion of the qnestioD, spreaii over yeaie, had made the Government come to 
the contusion that theie was no other way to achieve the object they wifdied to, 
except through a ahareholdera’ bank. He did not wish to exclude from the Com- 
mittee members taking the contrary view. He wished to launch the scheme with 
the maximum support from Indian opinion. He would, therefore, discuss all objec- 
tions with a view to finding means of meeting them, so that a better measure than 
that bdore the House might emerge from the Joint Committee. 

Sii George Schuster next referr^ to the question of the Ratio, and quoted at 
length from the leading article in “The Hindu”, of Madras, dated 22nd. August, 
whidi reinforced the speaker’s point of view regarding the Ratio and the rupee 
remaining linked to sterling. India, in view of her trade relations and external 
obligations, enjoyed enormous advantage in maintaining the stability of the rupee In 
terms of sterling. Sir George Schuster said that in the meantime, he had been 
taking every opportunity to represent to the British Government, Indian needs for a 
rise in the level of prices, and added :~“We have undoubtedly influenced the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. I know His Majesty’s Government are fully apprised of 
our position, and are taking our position into account in all they do. 

Sir George Schuster maintained that the position must continue, and warned 
those who were desirous of speculating that they would be very unwise in doing so. 

Concluding, Sir George Schuster said that the Select Committee could discuss all 
the points ramed in the debate. Representatives of the House^ he hoped, would in 
the committee stage, approach the task with the sole desire to devise something 
which would be useful to the new India, and not with minds filled with prejudice 
born in the past. He had no objection to accept the suggestion of Mr. Ramkrishna 
Reddi that the number of members from each House be fourteen instead of twelve. 

The circulation motion of Pt. Vidyasagar Pandya was rejected, and the House 
without a division carried the motion for a joint committee. The House then 
adjourned. 

Imp£bial*Bank Amend. Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly took up for consideration the Imperial Bank 
Amending Bill which is a corollary to the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir George Schuster asked the House to refer the Bill to the same Joint Select 
Committee as would sit on the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Pandit Vidyasagar Pandya wished the Imperial Bank Bill had been put in a 
form which might nave been better understooa by the House. The Imperial Bank 
had not used its power properly. He hoped steps would be taken to see that no 
further obstacle was put in the way of Indian banks. The false impression should 
not be allowed to be created that the Imperial Bank, for the mere fact of being the 
Agent of the Reserve Bank, was a Government institution. People in this country 
had a weakness for Government institutions. Continuing, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya 
said that the Court of Wards’ monies were at present deposited with the Imperial 
Bank. Hereafter, such business should not be monopolised by that bank. He also 
gave an instance of how once two parties in court agreed to deposit money in an 
Indian bank in Madras and the Judge, in the absence of rules to the contrary, 
allowed such a deposit. Thereafter, tne Government issued a circular asking the 
courts always to deposit money in the Imperial Bank. The Finance Member should 
make the TOsition clear, so that people might not be misled. Further, supposing the 
Imperial Bank, which would hold Government funds, incurred loss, who would be 
held responsible for the money lying with them ? The Imperial Bank should not be 
allowed hereafter to style themselves as “bankers to the Government of India.” Pro- 
k observed that during the discussion of the Reserve Bank Bill, 

M did not criticise persons on the directorate of the Imperial Bank but only the 
system under which the directorate went to the same persons in some provinces, 
even when timir ages were between eighty and ninety. Surely it was time such 
suf^onnuated and physically unfit individuals were not select^ to the directorate of 
such an important insUtution as the Imperial Bank. 

1^*1 motion for reference to a select committee. He quoted 

Inn Hail^, who expected the Imperial Bank to serve all sections and deve- 

lijade and commerce, and sidd that the bank had failed to come up to 
Mr. Das also referred to the support given to the Alliance Bank, 
thft People’s Bank of India. The speaker asked for 

we repeal of the Imperial Bwk Act. 
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Mr, Lalehand Navalrai and Mr. 8. C. Sen apoke next. The former was critical 
OT the Imperial Bank, while the latter atated that the Bengal National Bank was 
given an advance of Ra. 20 lakhs on its liquidation. 

Sir George Sehuster^e summing up was brief. He sai I that in public interest, 
he would not reply to all the points raised in connection with the Imperial Bank 
now. The select committee would hear both sides. The Bill was referred to the 
joint committee. 

The Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

On Sir Joeeph Bkore's motion, the Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill was pas- 
Md without any alteration. The Bill related to safety of life at sea, and was in accor- 
dance with the International Convention signed in London. 

The Mcrshidabad Estate Bill 

A motion that the Murshidabad Estate Administration Bill, as amended by the 
select conomittce, bo taken into consideration, was moved by Mr, Olant^, 

Referring to the suggestion of Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Barma, Mr. Mitra, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh and Mr. Morgan that the decrees already obtained should not be light- 
ly reopened by the Manager to be appointed on behalf of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Olancy said that this was a reasonable suggestion and would be adopted. He hoped 
the amendments tabled regarding this matter would not be moved. 

During the third regarding, Mr, Baghatram Puri opposed the Bill as a flagrant 
example of flouting the rights given to courts of law. Legislation of the kind was 
fundamentally unjust and would shake the confidence of the people in the impartiality 
of the courts of justice, as the measure aimed at declaring decrees obtained at consi- 
derable expense, even through the High Court, ineffective. The Nawab himself was 
responsible for this extravagance ? The speaker wanted to know if the Nawab bad 
no moral obligation to pay his liabilities. The speaker would not be a party to 
any measure which templed on the sacredness and sanctity attaching to judgments 
given 1^ the highest tribunals of the land. 

8tr B, B, Ohoen, Law Member, declared that it had been the policy of the 
British Government to maintain the dignity of ancient families. Was it the in- 
tention of Mr. Puri, that the premier Nawab of the country should go abeggiug? 
The speech of Mr. Puri was that of a radical who wanted to wipe out eve^thing 
ancient. There was no use defending creditors who had advanced money under the 
influence of speculation. The Bill had been examined by the strongest select com- 
mittee possible. The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

Tea Restriction Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to dispose of several official Bills, 
including those which came from the Council of State. 

Mr, Bajpai moving that the Bill providing for the control of the extension of the 
cultivation of tea in British India, be taken into consideration, referred to the 
agreement arrived at between the Governments of India, Ceylon, the Netherlands 
and the East Indies and said that the Bill had the approval of the Local Govern- 
ments of Madras, Assam and Bengal, who were concerned in the matter, and it 
generally commanded the approval of all interests. The States of Travancore and 
Cochin had agreed to abide by the Bill. , , . 

Mr. S, Ce Mitra moved for reference of the Bill to a select committee. The 
Government were helping the tea growers in bringing in the legislation, and he 
BtrcBsed the case ot small tea gardens which were started recently, and which imd 
no time to express their opinion when the referendum was taken. He pleaded for 
special consideration legaiding the qnoVsL oi such tea g,aidens, as they defiervcd 
protection, in view of the fact that they had to spend more than the older ones, 

Mr. Bajpai alluded to Clause 23 which prescribed the manner in which to 
export quota should be determined. Half per cent provided as the 
extension of tea cultivation was a vital condition, and it would not 1^ posMOie ^ 
extend it in favour of certain classes of growers. Subject to that limit, the Govern- 
ment would give the small estates first cODsideration. As for amendment of w 
constitution of the Committee, in order to admit labourers, Mr. Bajpm ewainw 
the difficulty of legislating for areas outside British India, for example, for Trava - 
core and Cochin, and promised to place the suggestion before the I^cal Governm^ 
concerned, so that the latter might make nominations in consultation with repiese 
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UtiYe orgnniflatlons. Oonoladini;, be pointed out that the Java and Ceylon Oovern- 
menta had implemented legislation, and so the Assembly would be well-adylsed not 
to delay passing legislation, as otherwise the tea market, which was showing signs 
of improvement since the agreement, might be alTected. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhwry supported the motion. The scheme was well 
thought-out, but it had its attendant dangers, which must be guarded against. Many 
Indian gardens which did not export direct, would suffer most. Mr. Matin Chou- 
dhury suggested that the scheme for restricting production must exempt ^rdena 
which produced only a thousand maunds or less. The speaker held that toe Tea 
Gem Committee was wrong in spending £ 40,000 on propaganda in A'merica, while 
the sales there were decreasing. Ceylon tried propaganda and gave it up. Wl^ 
not they develop the Indian market ? The speaker urged the passage of the Bill 
in the present session. He supported Mr. Mitra's point that in the rules provision 
should be made for gardens started after 1925. 

8%r Jotiepk Bhore said that he had received memoranda from Indian Tea Associa- 
tions, showing that the Bill had the support of Indians. The Government had 
taken powers to see that the smallar interests were safeguarded. He assured the 
House that, if the necessity arose, the Government would reconsider the matter, 
and would not hesitate to make necessary alterations. If any practical scheme was 
put up for regulating production of tea, the Government would give it the most 
careful consideration. 

Mr. J, A. Milliaan moved an amendment to clause 21, whereby the Committee 
could make, with the previous sanction of the Governor-Gencral-iii-Counoil, a con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of any international committee established for 
the furtherance of the said puri)Ose in tea>produciug countries generally. 

The Government accepted the amendment, and the Bill was passed. 

Horne of Work in Factories 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved for a select committee on the Bill to consolidato 
and amend the law relating to labour in factories. The original Act was passed 
about twenty-two years ago, when many of the problems now facing them were 
unexplored and even unknown. There had been three amending Acts, since then* 
and the present attempt was no more than re-arranfi^Rg the law and revising its 
expression where necessary. Bit Frank Noyce explained the provisions of the BUI. 
Referring to the clause relating to shorter hours, he said that shorter hours were 
an essential condition for any substantial advance in efficiency. Moreover, the for- 
mer scarcity of Labour had also disappeared. A man who spent eleven hours a 
day in a factory could not be said to live at all. He was a machine. Moreover, 
reduction of hours would bring the prospect of employment to many at present 
unemployed. He regretted Mr. Mody^s absence. At present, the cotton textile 
industry stood in the way of shorter hours. The speaker hoped that the industry 
would, iu the months that remained before the select committee met, find itself able 
to introduce this system. 

The motion for a select committee was carried amidst cheers. 


The Haj Pilgrims Bill 

Mr. Bajpai moved that the Bill to regulate activities of persons in British India 
who offered to assist Muslim pilgrims to Hedjaz, as reported by the select committee, 
be recommitted to the committee. He said that last Febraary, when the Bill emerged 
from the select committee, the Government were not pr^ared to take final decisions 
until they had watched the rcactious to the measure. Now, their proposal was to 
send the Bill back to the select committee. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed, opposing the motion, asked the Government to place all 
the documents in their possession before the public. He advocated circulation of 
the Bill. Messrs. Sadiq Hassan and XJppi Sahib also opposed the official motion 
on the ground that the legislation proposed was UDneoessary. The debate had not 
concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 


Ohaudhri 
object to 


16tb. SEnEMBER The {debate on the Haj Bill was resumod. 

Mohammed Ismail wished the Bill had been proceraed with, but did not 
^committal to the select committee. 

7“5 0PP<»«* to the Iprinciple of the BiU, as there 
® "ho wwhed to anwt pilgtims. Howerer, the motlonfac 
leoofflmittal to the leleet committee was aa ianooeat one. 
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Sir Faxl-i^BusBatn said that there were aome bad guides and some good niides, 
and the Bill aimed at removing whatever delects could be removed by legislation. 
The need for recommittal arose, because the Bill covered some cases whimli might 
be excluded, and had omitted others which should be covered. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain assured the House that there was not the slightest foundation 
for the charge that the Government policgr was to discourage Haj pilgrimage. On 
the other hand, his sole concern was to do everything possible to afford protection 
and comfort to pilgrims and enable them to make the trip with all facilities and 
the least cost. Haj was a religions duty of Muslims, but from the Government 
point of view, it had another attraction. It enabled people to leave their surround- 
ings and through travel, broaden their horizon, and become better citizens. In 
Hedja], they met people from all countries of the world. 

Mr. Amar AU was heard to inquire whether this was an argument in fovour 
of Pan-Islamism. 

Sir FaxUi~Bu8Bain said that the prophet of Pan-Islamism was Sir Abdullah 
Suhrawardy when he came out as a young man from London, and was appointed 
Principal of the Islamia college^ Lahore. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain knew the outward 
expression and the inward significance of the movement, and assured the House 
that it not only was a myth, but that even the ashes of the movement were not 
left now. It was better for them to make up their mind to stand on their own 
legs in India, as Indians. Ooncluding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain said that the Government 
vrish^ to encourage, not discourage, Haj pilgrimage. 

After Dr. Ziaudain Ahmed and Mr. AnwaruUAxim had supported the motion, 
the Bill was recommitted to the select committee. 


Negotiable Instruments Act Amend. Bill 

Sir George SchuBter moved that the Negotiable Instruments Act Amending 
Bill as passed by the Oouncil of State, be taken into consideration. He said that 
if Uie Bill was sent to a select committee it would mean waste of time, but would 
raise no objection to the course if the House desired to refer the measure to a 
select committee. 

. Mr. S. C. Mitra moved for a select committee, which motion was accepted. 


Other Bills Passed 

The House passed without amendment, the Indian Arbitration Act Amending 
Bill and the Cantonment' s Home Accommodation Act Amendvig Bill as passed by 
the Council of State. Mr. Tottenham observed that the Cantonments Bill bad the 
support of the All-India Cantonments’ Association, which was an extremely efficient 
bo^. and kept a vigilant eve on the interests of the house-owners. 

The House passra the Bill amending the Dangeroue Drugs AcU 

Transfer of Aden 

Sir Joseph Bhors^ Leader of the House, moved '*that the Government of India 
communique dated the 20th June 1933, r^arding the future administration of Aden 
be taken into consideration. Sir Joseph Bhore said that the promise to give an 
opportunity for discussion of the matter was made as far back as 1922. Indians in 
Aoen numbered 7,287. out of a population of 46,628 and were against transfer, 
while the Arab population, consisting of 29^ we*^ satisfied with the present 
conditions, but feared that after the Indian Federation, Arab interests might be 
subordinated to Indian interests, and there might be a progressive increase in the 
commercial domination of Indian firms. They wanted certain conditions to be ful- 
filled before the transfer took place. 

Sir Jos^ Bhore mentioned that the transfer of the civil administration of Aden 
was not a live issue, and did not rule out future consideration ol the question. The 
Government, he said, would not take part in the discussion, and would forward the 
views of the House to His Majesty’s Government, who would have to consider 
Oj^nion outside the chamber and also opinion in Aden. 

Mr. Bhupat Simh moved an amendment, objecting to the transfer of the civil 
administration and demanding re-transfer to India of Uie military and political 
control. Mr. Bhupat Singh saSed why the Government had adopted an attitude 
of neutrality. In view oFlndia attaining Dominion ^tus at some future date, 
they must have control of strategic points. 
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Dr. ZUttMin AhvMd moved an ameadment which, while emphatically proteating 
agmnet the transfer of the Aden settlement, reqnested the (Government ^ to convey 
to EHe Majesty’s Gk>vernmeot the strong desire of the people of India, that the 
proposed transfer should not take place. He accnsed the (Government of breach 
of nith, and said that the entire country was opposed to transfer and asked whether 
this was the reward for India’s services during tne War. Moreover, who would be 
responsible for the forty crores sunk in Aden r 

Mr. B. Dcut supi^rt^ Mr. Bhupat Singh’s amendment. He spoke bitterly against 
the Government attitude, and challenged Britain to refer the case to the I^agne of 
Nations. When India was an original member of the Leafrae of Nations, whv had 
the Government of India not the courage to approach the League of Nations 7 

Mr. Ankle$aria supported Dr. Ziauodin’s motion, and expressed surprise at the 
attitude of the Government which meant that the charj^ made daring the speeches 
would g 9 un-answered. He wanted the (Government of India to join with the non- 
officials in this matter. 

Mr. D. R. Puri, on behalf of the Democratic Party, endorsed Mr. Bhnpat Singh’s 
motion, although he feared they were playing a losing game. It appeared that Aden 
was already lost to India. He had very little hoM that Britain would reconsider 
her views in the light of the Assembly debate, which was merely a luxury debate. 

Nawab Ahtned Nawax Khan said that the Arabs could not serve two masters. 
Separation from India would be in the best interests of Arabs, and would relieve 
India of a burden to the extent of Rs. 24 lakhs. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 18th. 

18tli. SEPTEMBER :—A/r. Jadhav, speaking first to-day, opposed the transfer of 
Aden, and said that a mixed meeting of Arabs and Indians of Aden had protested 
against the transfer. Mr. Jadhav gave numerous figures showing Indian investments 
in Aden, and insisted on investment if Aden was to be handed over to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster intervened in the debate, with a view to giving facts about 
the financial aspect of the question. It was not proper to go a century back to cal- 
culate all the money spent and to add compound interest at four-and-a-half per cent. 
If such calcuiations were applied, Mr. Jadhav might claim to be worth five crores. 
(Laughter). Then again, the value of India’s trade depended largely on the protection 
of the British Navy, whose burden the British tax-payer had borne. Buch Naval 
expenditure would balance anything put forward on the Indian side. 

Sir George Schuster observed that the Government of India did not wish to take 
sides. The facts were that until 1900, the entire civil and military expenditure was 
borne by India. As a result of the Welby Commission report, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, from 1901, contributed £72,000 which amounted to about half of the cost of 
the military administration, Bs. 21 }i lakhs. Later on, the military expenditure grew 
and in 1926-27 it stood at Rs, 47}i lakhs. On the first April 1927, His Majesty's 
Government took over the Military and political expenditure, and India was to con- 
tribute £250,000 for the first three years, and thereafter £150,0(X) annually or one- 
third, whichever was less. His Majesty’s Government were experimenting on a large 
scale, on defence by air, but the maximum commitment of India was £150,000 
annually. As regards civil administration, the figures for the last seven years showed 
an annual average deficit of £66,000 but in view of the economies they might say the 
civil budget would balance. The financial position, therefore, was that, as a result of 
the transfer India would be relieved of Rs. 15 to ^ lakhs expenditure, and might 
lose a lakh or two under the head *Mncome-tax.” Dr. Ziauddin Ahmea had raised 
the question of the assest in respect of the public buildings and properties in the 
harbour. They were calculated to be worth Bs. 9 lakhs. When toe (Government of 
India took over Aden and the Bombay Government put in a claim for Bs. 9 lakhs, 
it was turned down on the ground that when one administration succeeded another 
took over the assets and liabilities free of payment. That was the principle on 
which the question of Burma separation was bein^ discussed. The Government of 
India’s buildings were similarly handed over to military authorities when control was 
transferred to His Majesty’s Government Water works expenditure was in the form 
of a grant to the Municiral Committee. Sir George Schuster hoped Uiat these hicts 
woulof be given due weight and promised consideration of the facts and figures put 
forward bp the Opposition speaker. 

Mr. Bmpat Situh withdrew his motion, and Dr. ZiauddMe amendment was 
caixied. Dr. Ziauddin’s resolution ran as follows '’While recording their emphatic 
17 
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proteit agftfnst the complete transfer to the Oolonial Office of the Aden Settlement, 
wliich has for about a century been an integ^ral part of the British Indian Adminis- 
tration, the Assembly requests the Gorernor-General-in-Oouncil to conrey to His 
Majesty’s Gorernment the strong desire of the people of India that the proposed 
transfer should not take place.” The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Medioal CouNaL Bill 

20lk SEPTEMBER :-*After interpellations to-day, Mr. Bajpai moved the 
ooDsideration of the report of the select committee on the Mraical Council Bill. 
He said that the three objections which emanated from the debate In the 
Assembly at its last session related to licentiates, the constitution of the 
council and reciprocity. The select committee had discussed and found a 
solution for all. He said that as regards licentiates, a reference to local Governments 
showed that they did not, with two exceptions, want any enquiry into the question 
of raising the standard of education of licentiates on ficsncial grounds. Therefore the 
other alternative was adopted, namely, the omission of an all-India register so that 
the sentiment of licentiates might be respected and they might not feel hurt. As 
regards the constitution of the Medioal Council, it was altered in such a manner 
that the balance had been preserved between the demands of democracy and the 
demands of education, as for reciprocity, the question was whether their qualifica- 
tions and standards could as soon as it was established take up this question of 
standard. He referred to the foot-note to para 123 of the White Paper proposals 
in which reference was made to the bill now before the House. The Joint Select 
Committee was at present seised of the question of the position of British profes- 
sional men and the committ^ would consider the matter in all its bearings. He 
mentioned it so that there might be no possible misunderstanding. Concluding, Mr. 
Bajpai expressed appreciation of the impartial manner in which the members of the 
select committee had approached their task, and said that if the Medical Council to 
be established showed the same spirit in the discharge of their duty as had been 
shown by the select committee all would be well. 

Dr. Ziauddin congratulated the select committee on producting an unanimous 
report on a vexed Question on which opinion was hopelessly dividea. He emphasised 
that hospitals attached to medical colleges should be raised to the level of scientific 
clinics and should not be the same as charitable institutions maintained by the state 
and local bodies. The medical college staff should not be entitled to receive any 
fee for service rendered to patients in hospitals. In his opinion, this would increase 
the efficiency of the colleges. He also suggested that contributions paid by patients 
tr^ted in hospitals should be deposited with the funds of the hospitals as donations. 

Referring to administration, Dr. Ziauddin stressed that the course of studies, 
the standard of teaching and examinations should be in the hands of academic per- 
sons, but appointments, promotions and control of the purse should be in the hands 
of outsiders. 

Dr. Dalai rqjoiced that the chief obstacle to reciprocity between the General 
Medioal Oounoil of Britain and the proposed All-India Medical Council had been 
removed. He sug|B;ested that the Government of India should get the Medical 
Oounoil into operation as soon as possible and institute an inquiry into the adminis- 
tration and the standards of education of licentiates in various provinces. 

Mr, Jog^ endorsed the recommendations of ithe select committee, but remarked 
that the poison was still left in the Bill in as much as licentiates were not given 
reco^ition in ^e matter of voting for own candidates for election to the General 
Medical Oouncil. Mr. Raju emphasised that the principle of reciprocity should be 
the basis of the Bill. Mr» Thampan criticised the various clauses and maintained 
that the select committee report did not materially liberalise the original biU. 
He was entirely opposed to any burden on the taxpayer owing to the creation of the 
Medical Council. 

Sir Faxl-i-Bmaain felt gratified over the achievement of the bill. He said that 
the mcMure had been under contemplation for the past four years, but all along 
the ^tire body of public opinion had been opposed to it. Now they had before 
the Houm a measure which had the unanimous support of even the stalwart 
oppositionists. He was not ashamed to confess that this agreement was due to 
several surrenders from point to point on behalf of the Government in the select 
committee. But they had realised the fact ^at for the effbrts to prove a sueoesa 
there must be a fair degree of support from all quarters. The object of the bill 
VM emdency at home and honour abroad. To this extent the result aehieved so 
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iax WAB nibhustory. He expressed sincere gratitnde for the reoeption eifen to the 
messnre and hoped that the House would pass the measure unanimously. 

The motion for consideration was adoptra and the House passed Bill. 

Non-Indubtrial Employment 

lien the House debated a resolution moved by Str Frank Nojfce that having 
considered the draft convention and recommendation concerning the age^ lor 
admission of children to non-industrial employment adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at the sixteenth session, the Assembly recommends to the Govern- 
ment of India not to ratify the draft convention nor accept the recommendation. 

Mr, Jog moved an amendment at the end of the resolution urging the Govern- 
ment of India to take steps to give efTect to the proposals contains in the amend- 
ment proposed by Sir B. N. Mitra, the Government of Indians chief delegate at the 
session. The convention laid down the general principle that children under 10 
should not be employed in all industrial occupations. Mr. Jog, by his amendment, 
wanted the Government of India to accept Sir B. N. Mitra’s proposal specifying a 
list of occupations wherein children should not be employed at all. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury quoted from the Government of India’s answer to 
the questionnaire of the International Labour Office and said that in all essentials 
their recommendations were identical with those adopted at the session, Mr. 
Morgan suggested that it would be good to tie the Government of India to all the 
proposals of Sir B N. Mitra and moved an amendment that the Government 
should examine those proposals and give cfiect on the lines of those proposals. 

Sir Frank ^oyee said that he could not accept even this modified amendment 
because the question was not urgent. The Government’s first duty was to children 
in non-regulated factories like spinning and carpet- weaving. The €h>vernment of India’s 
and the local Government's energies and resources should first be utilised in solving 
the question of factory labour and labour in non-regulated factories. Then would be 
the time to take up the quesiion of labour mentioned by Sir B. N. Mitra. 

'*'he amendment was withdrawn and the original resolution was carried. 

Supplementary Demand Under Civil Aviation 

An interesting discussion was held on the supplementary demand under the head 
Vivil aviation’ for Its. 2,63,000 in connection with the agreement with the trans- 
continental airways. This demand came as a result of the recommendation of the 
Standing Finance Uommittce. Sir Frank Noyce said that throughout the negotiations 
with the Imperial Airways they had indianisation of the service prominently in 
the fore-front. He pointed out that the majority of the directors were Indians. 

Sir George Schuster said that they were not out of pocket on this arrangement. 

Mr. Kanga Iyer, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Dr. Ziaudain and Mr. Moazzam Sahib 
spoke generally favouring the agreement, though they regretted that the Government 
of India’s share was a small one. Dr. Ziauddin wanted Sbe arrangement to be placed 
before the Assembly in 1939 for opinion. 

Sir George Schuster said that the arrangement for the carrying of mails by air 
mail represented a saving of Rs. lakhs per annum. He had no doubt that Sir 
Frank Noyce would leave a note for the Prime Minister of Federal India that this 
matter should be placed before the legislature or at least Dr. Ziauddin would have 
it discussed. The demand was carried. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

Sir George Schuster moved that the report of the Public Accounts Committee on 
the accounts of 1930-31 be considered and the Assembly do approve the expenditure 
of Rs, 25^388 incurred in 1930-31, representing the share of the Government of India 
on behalf of centrally administered areas of the cost of materials purchased for 
locust operations in that year. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury criticised the expenditure in the Post and Tele||piph 
and Railway Departments and urged on the Finance Member that there were items 
which required very close scrutiny. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra criticised the system of accounts in the Post and Telegraph 
dqiartment, which was far from satisfactory. He said that the financial adviser had 
no staff and was overworked. Mr. Mitra enquired whether the large stock of quinine 
had been disposed of. As there was a general desire for a survey of the report the 
President adjourned the House. 
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21tt SEPTEMBER The discnssion was resumed on the report of the Pablie 
Aeoonnts Committee. Dr. Ziauddin’s speech was confined largely to the postal and 
telegraph accounts. Sir George Schuster briefly replied. He promised to hare the 
report placed earlier in the session in future. 

The Assembly approved the expenditure representing the share of the Government 
of India on behalf of the centrally administered areas in certain matters, and then 
adjourned till Nov. 13 in New Delhi. 


SPECIAL SESSION-NEW DELHI 20th. NOV. to 22nd. DEC. 1933 
Mb. Patel’s Death 

The special session of the Assembly convened to discuss the Reserve Bank legisla- 
tion opened at New Delhi on the 20th. November 1933. Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
presided. Sir George Schuster presented the reports of the select committee on the 
Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank Bills. 

Moving the adjournment of the Assembly to mourn the death of Mr. V. J. 
Patel, Sir B. L. Mitter^ Leader of the House, said that the Government would re- 
member Mr. Patel as the man who proved the capacity of Indians to preside over the 
House. Sir Brojendra said -'Sir, since last we met in Simla there has occurred the 
death of the first elected President of this chamber, and I desire, Sir, to pay on behalf of 
this house in general and the Government benches in particular my tribute to the 
talents of Mr. Vithaibhai Patel and to express our sorrow at his death. Before he 
came to this Assembly in January 1924, Mr. Patel had already obtained a consider- 
able amount of parliamentary experience as a member alike of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Oouncil and the Imperial Legislative Council under the Morley-Minto Reforms* 
He had also obtained experience which later proved to be of the highest value to 
him, as president of the Bombay Corporation. 

When Mr, Patel came to this Assembly in 1924 he came as a member of a. party 
which had avowed its intention of wrecking the Reforms, including this chamber, 
from within. I venture to think that this policy had already l)een considerably mo- 
dified before Mr. Patel was nominated as the candidate of the Swaraj party in the 
first election to the office of president of this chamber. I repeat that it was not in 
execution of the wrecking policy of the Swaraj party that Mr. Patel stood as a can- 
didate, and in proof I cite his own statement ot Sept. 2, 1926, delivered at the con- 
clusion of his first term of office as President of this chamber. He said -‘^As some 
of you are already aware, one of the objects—I will not say the only object-^which 
induced me to accept this office was to demonstrate to the British Government that 
public men in India, if they have been in some quarters described as irresponsible 
and destructive critics of the existing system of administration, are so because they 
have not been entrusted with responsibility.” At an earlier date Mr. Patel had 
shown the same spirit when, as I am informed, he resisted the strong pressure put 
upon him to join in the spectacular walkout of March 8, 1926. Of his capacity to 
guide and control the discussion in this bouse Mr. Patel gave convincing proof from 
Uie beginning and thereby fulfilled his main purpose in standing for election as 
President. In office Mr. Patel was not a weak but a stout upholder of the consti- 
tution and a jealous custodian of the dignity and privileges of this chamber. 

'This, Bir, is not the occasion on which to recall the unhappy difierences of 
opinion between Mr. Patel and the Government of India. Speaking for the Govern- 
ment of India, I say we bball remember him only as the man who proved the capa- 
city of Indians to preside over this Assembly. Sir, with your leave, I should fika 
to mention a personal incident which may Interest the members of this House. A 
few days before bis death my wife and I went to see Mr. Patel at his clinic near 
Geneva. It was manifest, and he fully realised it. that the end conld not be far off. 
Ho wished to be remembered to Lord and Lady Willingdon, and turning to my 
wife said ‘^Remember me to all”. On my wife asking him if we conld carry any 
message for anyone in particular he again said **No, remember me to all.’ When 
we were coming away he charged me to give you a messw, a messiM of good-will 
to all parties in this House. Sir, we lat the sick chamber with a heavy heart. I 
include, Sir, by asking yon. after giving an opportunity to all sections of this 
Houm to express their feelings of admiration and regret to aajoum the meeting of 
this House until to-morrow.’ 
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Mr. AbM Matin Chaudhury, Deputy President, said that Hr. Patel’s death, apart 
from beioff a great national calamity, was a personal bereavement to m sp^ker. 
Mr. Patel had won the affection of posterity by his worth as President of the 
Assembly. He was the greatest parliamentarian of his days and a vigorous and 
persistent critic of the Government His ingenious brain knew how to make P*>^[|** 
mentary procedure and practice advance the national cause and he realisra that 
interaretation of the rules and standing orders gave him abundant scope for wo 
development and protection of popular rights and privileges. It was Mr. Patel s 
assertion of public rights from the Chair that helpra to dispel prejudice and en- 
hance the prestige of the Assembly with the Indian public. He was a 
custodian of the rights and privileges of the Assembly and was responsible for 
creating a Svparate Assembly department and removing it from the shackles of the 
Legislative department. He was just and impartial as President, and as a public 
man he was a staunch nationalist, a prominent Congressman and an ardent patriot. 
His thoughts while dying in a foreign land were about the independence of his 
country. 

Diufan Bahadur HamaBtcami Mudaliar, on behalf of the independent party, said 
that the loss had come home more closely to the non-official than the Of^ernment 
side. Non-officials had come to realise that in Mr, Patel they had as President one 
who was a unique guardian of the popular cause and popular rights. 
was throughout a valiant fighter who did not know how to yield. Mr. Pstel* 
dogged determination, his innomitablc cournge and his patent nationalism stood 
him in good stead when he occupied the Chair. He never yielded his conviction 
to expediency. Wherever he spoke in foreign lands during his last trip he kept 
his old ideal, namely, the freedom and independence of India. The speager recalls 
how Mr. Patel wished to address the Indian Congress meeting at Geneva when his 
doctors prohibited it. That speech, if it had been permitted, might have been bis 
final peroration for his motherland. 

Mr. Mudaliar continuing recalled mournfully the galaxy of bravo leaders whom 
the country had lost in quick succession. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 8ir Mohammad 
Bhafi, Lala l^ajpat Rai, Mr. Mohammad Ali, Mr. Sen-Gupta and now Mr. V. J. 
Patel had died and the tragedy was that they did not see on the horison in their 
life-time even a glimpse of the future which they had dreamt some day India 
would have. Mr. Mudaliar hoped that their tribute would take a tangible form in 
the near future in the precincts of the chamber to pay an eloquent tribute to the 
sturdy independence and burning patriotism of Mr. Patel. 

He concluded : Terhaps the best tribute will be given by that chair which will 
proclaim to succeeding generations and to BpcAers of the Indian Parliament of 
the idealism that Mr. Patel stood for’. 

Mr. Banga fyer, acting leader of the Nationalists, did not wish to speak of Mr. 
Patel as a politician who was not an eloquent speaker but was a Higer who mauled 
you’. He revealed the secret that the authorship of the section in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Committee Report of the Congress advocating Council entry belonged to 
Mr. Patel. Mr. Patel’s house had become a rendezvous where the Viceroy could meet 
rebels and if Mr. Patel had not resigned the Chair history in recent times might 
have been different. 

Mr.JL C, Neogy. leader of .'the Democrats, said as one who sat since the creation of 
the Assembly the best tribute be could pay to Mr. Patel was that be created the 
dignity, presti^ and independence of the exalted office of the President. He 
requested the President to take the lead in the matter of perpetuating the memory 
of Mr. Patel in the precincts of the chamber. 

Mr. 7amin Khan, leader of the United India party, said it was Mr. Patel’s elec- 
tion as President that changed the policy of the Bwaraj party. He joined others 
in their tribute. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of the European mup, associated himself with all that 
had been said by thebrevious speakers and with the universal expression of regret 
expressed in the House and outside. Mr. Patel had shown uniform courtesy and 
kindness to the European group and when he succeeded such a gifted man as Sir 
Frederick Whyte, Mr. Patel showed that he was a parliamentarian of no mean 
order. Mr. Patel’s record showed how he proved his promise of belonging to no 
party when in the Chair. 

Mr. Amamath Dntt, Sir Abdnlla Bnhrawardy, Mr. B. V. Jadhava and Mr. B. 
Das also paid personal tributes to Mr. Patel as a sturdy champion of the rights 
end privileges of Uie House and the Chair, remarkable personality of unquestioned 
abUi^ and an ideal of India’s youth. 
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The President, Sir Shanmukkam CheUy, said the grief to him on this oocMion 
WAS personal. As one who had woriced in close association with Mr. Patel in the 
Swaraj party, Mr. Chetty said Mr. Patel was a great friend besides a great pabiie 
man. Behind a stern exterior there was a sense of humour which made him human 
although this trait of Mr. Patel’s character was not known to the world at lar^. 
Great as Mr. Patel’s work had been as an humble servant of the Motherland, ^s 
work as President would shine as that of the greatest of the presidents of tto 
Assembly. Mr. Patel had no misconception In his mind as to what was 
of him when he was elected to the Assembly Chair. There were those who had hM 
doubts as to the capacity of Indians for constructive work and Mr. Patel realised 
when he was elected as President that India’s public men were on their tnal. 
Throughout his work both inside the House and outside it Mr. Patel’s great uesire 
was to prove the capacity of Indians to shoulder their responsibilities. In all his 
rulings Mr. Patel maintained the independence and the dignity of the Chair and 
the House. , , . 

It was true that some of his rulings were hotly resented by a certain section 
but reading them in the calm light of reason one would realise that in every one 
of those rulings Mr. Vithaibhai Patel strove to the utmost to confine himself within 
the four corners of the constitution and rules and standing orders of the House. 
On not a single occasion was he actuated by partiality to the political pa/ty to 
which he belonged. In public life Mr. Patel was a great anal successful filter. He had 
an indomitable capaciU for hard work and a mastery of details which all could 
emulate. While it was for the future historian to sit in Judgment over Mr. Patel they 
as contemporaries could easily give him an eminent place among the greatest sons of 
India. The Chair before adjourning the sitting promised to convey to Mr. Patel s 
brother the deep sense of sorrow at the loss sustained. 

2isl. NOVEMBER:— The Assembly met to-day to consider the Reserve Bank Bill 
and the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill as modified by the Select Committee and 
presented yesterday by Sir George Schmier. Sir George also moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act 1894, the Indian Binanoe 
Act of 1931 and the Sea Customs Act of 1874, 

Dumping of Japanese Bice 

The question of Indian Markets being dumped by Japanese Rice elicited a heaM 
discussion and Mr, Amarnath Duns adjournment motion which was waived in 
favour of a similar motion by Mr. R, S. Sarnia was postponed pending the ®uPP*y 
of fuller information by the Commerce Member who said he had informally dis- 
cussed the question with His Excellency Bclsuzo Swada whose reply was most 
courteous and useful. , . ^ 

Mr. K. C. Neogy wanted that the matter should be discussed as a substantive 
motion and deplored the helplessness on the part of the Government of India as 
suggested by Sir Joseph Bhore’s admission that he could not discuss a foreign 
Government’s policy regarding its own tariff. . . , 

As Mr. Sarma coulcf not satisfy the President that dumping of Japanese rice 
actually existed except that newspaper reports appeared to that effect and as 
Bahadur Rumasteami Mudaliar was not sure as to whether the 7,000 tons of Bice 
which was unloaded at the South Indian Ports since November 8 last were Japanese 
or Siamese rice though carried by a Japanese vessel, the adjournment motion was 
postponed till the next week. 


The Silver AoREEBiENT 

Sir George Schuster then moved the following resolution .• * t. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor- General-in*(^uncil that ne uo 
ratify the memorandum of the heads or Agreement entered into by the del^tw pi 
India, China and Spain as holders of large stocks of users of silver and of Australia, 
Canada, United States, Mexico and Peru as the principal producers of silver, as 
the Monetary Conference in London in July 1933.” u l i 

Sir George Schuster explained that the Silver Agiwment would be of greas 
advantage to India without in any way having tied her hands down. . 

Mr, B. Das opposed the Aneement saying that the Bulnre of the World 
Economic Conference was due to the Ottawa Agreement. 

Mr. Ftdvasa^ar Pandya was explaining the possible effect of this agreemeiis 
on India when the Assembly adjourned for lundL 
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While saiiportiDg the Bilrer Agreement D$wan Bahadur RamoBwami Jfudafiar 
hmnehed a trenchant attack on the silver transaction between India and the United 
States in which Britain made a profit of 15 cent per ounce, pocketting all the 
bendSts and sharing nothing with India. 

After Sir George Sehueter replied the House accepted the resolution and 
adjourned till the 23rd. 

Workers’ Protection against Accidents 

23 rd. NOVEMBER :-*'rhere was rather a thin attendance of visitors In the 
gallei7 when the Assembly met this morning to transact official business. 

Sir Joeeph Bhore'e Bill which sought to dve effect in India to the Convention 
conoerntng the protection against accidents of workers employed in loading and 
unloading ships was referred to a Select Committee. 

Official Resolutions 

Sir Frafik Noyce then moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General* 
in-C^uncil not to ratify the Draft Conventions concerning invalidity, old age, orphans 
and widows’ insurance. 

Mr. Abdui Matin Choudhury, Sardar Harhane Singh and Sardar Sant Singh 
giving qualified support to the Draft C^onvention said that it was a pitv that the 
old Indian System of insurance providing against old age by joint family life was 
gradually dying out without being replac^ by any other system and the need for 

g rotection of this nature was nowhere pressing than in India. Mr. Jadhav and 
Ir. Amamath Dull gave halting support to the resolution. Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaewami Mudaliar complained that the resolutions regarding the draft conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference were brought piecemeal before the 
House. After Sir Frank Noyce had replied, the motion was put before the House 
and accepted nem con. 

The second resolution moved by the Member-1 n-ebarge of Industries and I^abour 
urging the Governor-General-in-Council not to ratify the draft convention of the 
International Labour Conference relating to the 'abolition of all fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies was also adopted without opposition. The House then adiourned. 
Indian Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

24tb. NOVEMBER The Assembly proceeded to-day. there being no questions, 
with the consideration of the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act of 1894, 
the Indian Finance Act of 1931 and the Sea Customs Act of 1878, which was intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Sir George Schuster on November 21 last. The object 
of the Bill was to amend the tariff on imports so as to apply the rate of duty now 
prescribed for kerosene to all other mineral oils which evince illuminating capacity 
and could therefore be used as substitutes for kerosene for burning in lamps. There 
were several amendments to the motion of the Finance Member. 

Sir George Schmter explained that a legislation to put an end to cheap imports 
of large quantities of fuel oil, which was replacing kerosene was urgently cal lea for. 
Kerosene, be said , was subject to customs import duty of 0-3-9 pies and excise 
duty of two annas 9f pies per gallon, whereas these cheap substitutes of kerosene 
were free of any excise duty. Consequently the Governtment were losing heavily 
in revenue. The Burma Oil Company, which produced the same kind of oil, was also 
hard hit by the imports from Russia of light diesel oil. Thus the market for home 
production bc'ing narrowed, there had been a fall In excise revenue also. Sir 
George farther said that the loss incurred on the excise head was one lakh a 
month, while on the import duty head about one and a half lakhs per month. This 
heavy drop in revenues the Government could not accept with equanimity. He 
admitted that the proposed measure was likely to hit the poor consumers. But 
the Government would try to mitigate their hardships If the Government found 
from actual operation that these fears were justified. 

Mr. K, P. Thampan (Madras) bv an Amendment wanted circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion. Spaaking on behalf of the agriculturists, he stated that 
th^ would be hard nit. 

On Mr. R. 8. Sarma demanding Information as to what attitude the Govern- 
ment would take with regard to Dr. Ziauddin’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee^ Sir George Schuster emphasised that he would like the Bill to be 
PMsed 1^ the Assembly very early so as to be in time for its consideration by the 
Oowieil ot State on December 19 next when it meets. For that purpose he was 
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preparad to allow one day’s interruption in tbe discussion of the Beserre Bank 
Bill. But if it was the general desire of the House to refer the Bill to a Select 
Oommittee, the Goyernment had no objection, provided the committee finished its 
work expeditiously. 

Moving that the Bill be referred to a Select Oommittee, Dr. Ziauddin criticised 
the object of the Bill as penalising the use of cheaper varieties of mineral oil by 
the poorer classes for illuminating their dark homes. He gave vivid description of 
the extreme penury in which villagers were living and he wanted the Select Oom* 
mittee to keep this aspect of indirectly taxing the poor in view. He told the 
Finance Member that the poor people of his constituency were so desperate in 
poverty that they prefer going to jail, only because they felt they would be better 
fed and clad there than at home. This aspect might not impress the Finance 
Member, but it would create a big problem for Sir Harry Haig, Home Member. 
He also accused Sir George Schuster and his department of perfect and stolid 
indifference to the law of diminishing returns. 

Diwan Lalchavd Navalrai, supporting Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s motion, observed 
that the Bill was unnecessary as the duty bn mineral oil showing illuminating 
capacity was already proscribed under the existing Act. He further stated that 
the Government was influenced by European oil companies to give preferential 
treatment to them against the newly started Indian companies. 

Mr. £•. 0, Mitra asserted that if Indian oil companies were discriminated against 
by the provisions of the Bill, he would oppose it. As for the loss of revenue, Mr. 
Mitra suggested that it could be made good if the excise duties on imported kero- 
sene were equalised. While enacting this new legislation, the interests of consumers 
ought to be well looked to. He stressed that ample provision should be made in 
the Bill so that diesel oil used in machinery for the purposes of agriculture and 
industry might not be charged at the same high rates as xerosene. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, assured the members that the interests of all 
concerned will be borne in mind. 

Afr. Thampan withdrew his circulation motion. Dr. Ziauddin's amendment 
for referring the Bill to a Select Oommittee, consisting of Sir George Schuster, 
Mr. F. £. James, Mr. B. S. Sarma, Mr. Anwarul Azim, Haji Wajhiuddin, Messrs, 
Grantham, Ba Maung Maung, and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, iwas carried. The House 
then adjourned. 


Besebye Bank Bill Debate 

27th. NOVEMBER :~^8ir George Schuster, the Finance Member, rose to move 
for consideration the Reserve Bank of India Bill amidst cheers from all sections of 
the House. Referring to the work of the Select Oommittee, Sir George Schuster 
said : "On the great mass of what I may describe as the practical business machi- 
nery involved in setting up a Oentral Bank in India, the Committee checked and 
in many respects modified and rearranged the plan contained in the original bill. 
’'As the result of all this, I can claim a very valuable piece of work had Imn done 
and we had produced a better plan. Now my object in referring to all this is 
not to indulge in flattery of the Oommittee and still less in complacent self-congra- 
tulation, but rather to emphasise the fact that a valuable piece of work had been 
done through tbe instrument of the Indian Legislature on this matter and to 
express the hope that this valuable work may not be jettisoned.” . Commenting on 
tbe important features of the bill as amended by the Select Oommittee, Sir Gmrge 
Schuster said : ’‘Most of the general or political issues arise in the first part of the 
bill from clauses 1 to 16. Then as a separate class one must consider wnat I call 
the business clauses, the chief of which are clauses 17, 18, 33, and 42.” Sir George 
made It clear that the Government had gone far to meet the non-official viewpoint. 
Touching tbe ratio 9 oeBtion, Sir George Schuster emphasised : ’’Had the Govern- 
ment fdt that ^ the introduction of the bill would be made au occasion lor an 
attempt to retise the present position, we should never have introduced the bill. 
The question which we have to put to the legislature^is, whether they want the Reserve 
Bank or not. As to whether they want the present ratio, we do not seek to 
any new confirmation about that from the legislature. That already has a stotutory 
force. We do not seek or need to strengthen it.” With these words, the Finance 
Member concluded his memorable speech, lasting just one hour amidst vocilefoui 
cheers from official and non-official benoheB. 

Opposition to the Reserve Bank Bill was led by Mr. Sitaram Rqiu when he 
moved his amendment recommending the recommittal of the bill to the Joint Belaot 


b^ebve bank bill debase 

Cdminittee for the parpose of muking adMoate profietons to serre rural credit on 
the analogy of the Australian Oenrral &nk. He did not deny the importance of 
the intereat of the banks and bankers which the bill sought to consider. But he 
stood for the greatest good of the greatest number and in comparison .with them, 
the banks’ interests, he thought, were of second rate importance. Oontinuing, Mr. 
Baju attacked clauses 40 and 41 and advocated the divorce of matrimonial bondage 
between rupee and sterling, which was the result purely of caecutive action without 
any legislative sanction. He strongly urged for a provision in the bill for a separate 
department of rural credit to be kept distinct from all others as in the Australian 
Central Bank Act. . 

Mr. B. Das who wanted a State Bank criticised the mismanagement likely m a 
Shareholders’ Bank and specially referred to the Imperial Bank. He did not want 
that directors under the influence of capitalists* votes, should be allowed to mis- 
manage the Ctmtral Bank which be fimpreher.ded would follow the institution of 
Reserve Bank on a share-holders’ basis. The House adjourned at this stage. 

28Ui. NOVEMBER The Bill was further debatedi upon 'to-day when the Assembly 
met with a larger attendance. Mr. B. Das wanted the nationals of those countries 
and Dominions like South Africa who discriminated against India to be ’'black- 
listed” so far as any facility aflbrded by the Reserve Bank in India was concerned. 
Mr. Bhupat Siu^h sounded a note of warning that the members should proceed 
with the Bill rather cautiously as uo assurance had been forthcoming from the 
Government as to whether the Indian legislature would have the right to amend 
the Act in future. He added that the scheme of a sharehoiders’ bank had^ been 
formulated on the princinle of brushing aside all political influence but if the 
Governor-Genera] in Council in the future constitution were to mean "the Governor- 
General at his discretion, ” where was the guarantee that political influence from 
London would not be brought to bear through the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. 8. C, Mitra said that the Government could t.ot advance any cogent and 
•olid reasons agaiust the proposal for a State Bank except that it would not be 
free from political influence. This, Mr. Mitra thought, was absolutely untenable, 
because the directorate of the State Bank could be framed exactly in the same way 
as the highest judiciary in the land and the proposed Statutory Railway Board. 

29th. NOVEMBER After the question hour, Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed, resuming hia 
speech on the lieserve Bank Bill, referred to the disadvantages which the Opposition 
was suffering from, namely, the deadweight of votes of members of the Council 
of State, the attitude of their leader and the absence of a chairman from the 
Opposition. Reiterating his faith in a State Bank, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed remarked 
that there were only two classes of people who supported the Shareholders’ Bank, 
viz., those whose conscience was in Whitehall and those who were willing to sell the 
country for a price or as a free gift. Reinforcing his argument that the Rt^serve 
Bank must be a State Bank Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed urged that the entire profit of 
the Bank should go to general revenues to lighten the burden of tax- payers. 
Concluding, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said : "According to our experience of Indian 
Railways, IndianiHation of service is more likely in a State Bank than in a Company 
managed Bank. Moreover, a Stale Bank will undoubtedly give much greater facilities 
to the land mortgage banks and co-operative banks.” 

Mr. Janus congratulated Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed on his learned thesis, although 
be differed from him. He found himself in agreement with the general priocipiM 
of the Bill, but opposed Mr. Sitaram Raju’s amendment for recommittal of the 
Bill to a joint committee. 

U, Ba Maung reviewed the Bill from the Burmese point of view and favoured 
a State Bank, as the people of Burma being extremely poor could not afford to 

g urchaae shares of a Shareholders’ Bank. He further observed that each share- 
older, irrespective of the number of shares bought by him, should have one vote. 
The rupee-Bierling ratio, he held, should be so fixed as to raise prices of the 
agricultural commodities. 

Bhai Paramanand supported the scheme of a shareholders’ Bank as it would 
inean democratic cootrol over the bank. Bhai Paramanand began his speech with 
the confession that he first approached the Bill with some amount of suspicion as 
Was natural for a non-official member. But after going through some literature on 
m subject, be was now prepared to take a more impartial view of it. He considered 
w question of State Bank versus Shareholders’ Bang was not vary material to thi 
18 
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Bill. He eonld not also sabscribe to the view that the Bank woold fall into the 
hands of a few capitalists and tax-payers would snffer if the scheme of a Share- 
holders’ Bank was accepted. He could not a^ree that people would be reliered of a 
great burden if the principle of State Bank was adopted. 

Jkwan Bahadur RamaBwamy Mudaliar emphasised that early passage of the Bill 
before the House would hasten the inauguration of full responsible GoTernment at 
the centre. He championed the scheme of a Shareholders* Bank as he was not 
inclined to think that the Legislature should interfere in the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the Beserre Bank. Surveying, as he said, the situation from China to PerUi 
the speaker was convinced that post-war effort to reconstruct the monetary system 
in most parts of the world resulted in the establishment of Keserve Banks on the 
principle of the shareholders’ plan. 

SOlh. NOVEMBER :~At the conclusion of four days’ debate the Assembly adop- 
ted to-day the motion for taking into consideration the Select Committee’s report on 
the Reserve Bank Bill. JIfr. AT. C. Neogy stood up to support the scheme of a State 
Bank. He introduced some humour in bis speech, complaining against the changed 
outlook of some members over the question of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. He 
took those to task who without giving reasona were now championing the Share- 
holders’ scheme, but who opposed it in 1927. While complimenting Dewan Bahadur 
Bamaswamy Mudaliar for the erudition exhibited in his yesterday’s speech, Mr. Neogy 
pointed out that h^s statement that the tendency everywhere at present was towards 
a Shareholders’ Bank was not correct. Mr. Nengy reprimanded Mr. Mudaliar for 
clouding the issue so much so that after listening to his speech it was difficult for 
them, and still more for men in the street, to make out whether the proposed Reserve 
Bank will be a Shareholders’ Bank or a State Bank. He regretted that even though 
the Secretary of State and the Joint Parliamentary Committee prepared to meet the 
Indian viewpoint to some extent regarding any legislation debarring foreigners from 
holding shares in the Reserve Bank, the Joint Select Committee here nullified what 
he wanted to give. Mr. Neogy challenged Dewan Bahadur Bamaswamy Mudaliar 
to take a plebiscite in the country on the issue of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. 
The result of such a plebiscite would confound the supporters of the Shareholders* 
Bank, whom he warned against the danger of installing the “Grand Moghul” at 
Whitehall in the position of complete sovereignty under the cloak of a Sbarwolders’ 
Bank so far as the country’s credit and currency were concerned. 

ifr. Ranga Iyer confessed that the British Government held the pistol on their 
head by stating that no Reserve Bank, no responsibilities at the Centre. “We have, 
aoeordingly, to accept Sir George Schuster’s bill and try to move such amendments 
as may be accepted and approved by Sir George Schuster wha is the representative 
of the subordinate branch of the Imperial administration”. 

Sir Cowatgee Jehangtr, defending the Shareholders’ Bank, pointed out that none 
in the London Committee on the Reserve Bank spoke b single word in favour of a 
State Bank. He believed there was a distinct change in the mind of many over 
this issue. He referred to the changes made by the Joint Committee in the original 
bill making the Shareholders’ scheme acceptable to public opinion. Replying to 
Mr. Neogy that the shareholders would not have any control over the management 
of the Bank or the directors, he asserted that substantial control over the directors 
could be exercised by the shareholders at the time of election. The speaker assured 
the House that ‘the Select Committee had done their utmost to secure the greatest 
Mrcentage of shares being held by natural-born Indians. They got definite assurance 
from the Finance Member. Sir Cowssjee Jehangir strongly protested aitainst the 
intrusion of communal issues on every occasion. He said : have nothing to do 
with Hindus, nothing nrith Mahomeaans and nothing with Parsees. I appeal to 
Dr, Ziauddin to keep out the communal issue.” 

**The county will be grateful to this legislature for its work in connection with 
the^ Reserve Bank” said Sir Georae SiAusterf replying to the debate. ’‘This is a 
business proposition and we proceeded all along on business lines. The safe-guards 
^w incorporated in the Bill, will, as the days go, prove innocuous and nugatoryt 
He hpi^ the majority of the House were now convinced about the utility of a 
Bmreholders’ Bank which would maintain its independence of undesirable political 
influences. He deprecated the idea that by devaluating the unit of currency, the 
^.prosperity of the country could be improved. It would only alter the 
distribution of health. He told those who condemned the gold exodus that the 
present policy of the Government would result, acooiding to the present 
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in a fafomble balance of merohandiie between 35 to 40 etorai when thepcemt 
fi k«neUI year would close. Referring to the ratio, Sir George emphasiM : We bImII 
be deeei?iog the public and everybody io this legislature, if wo helped m opeoiog m 
door danger, by re-opening the question. We have a responsibilitv. As this matter is 
to come op, we most incorporate it in the Bill, as it stands. As tar as we oaii sea 
there is no change in the present position. . « , a -n saa 

Mr. Sitaram Raju'a motion that the Bill be recommended to the SeiMt Committee 
was withdrawn. Sir George Schuster’s motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted. The House then adjourned. 

let DECEMBER :-The second lending of the Reserve Bank Bill was proceeded 
with in the Assembly to-day. Detailed discussions followed on separate olanaea Of 
the Bill and the amendments moved thereto. . is • 

Mr. Vidyaaagar Pandya, through an amendment to clause 1, sub-clauM 4, fixing 
the duration of the Act, sought to provide that the life of the Act may be extended 
after 25 years by an appropriate legislation on the petition of the Bank made not 
less than three years br'fore the expiry of 25 years. Similar amendments stood in 
the name of Diwaii Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaiiar and Mr. Thampan. 

When the consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill was taken up. Mr. Sttakania 
liahapalra, the newly-returned member from Orissa, made a maiden speech in 
moving sn amendment to clause 2, which sought extension of the meaning of the 
provincial Co-operative Bank so as to include the district co-operativo banks. ^ 

Sir Qcarge Schuater modified the proviso to the definition of the provincial co- 
operative bank so as to accommodate those district co-operativo banks which were 
recognised by the Local Governments whereupon Mr, Mahapatra withdrew his 
amendment. 

A peculiar legal objection was raised by the Law Member when Mr, 8, C, MiiUr 
wanted to add to clause 2, defining the term “Governor-Oeneral-in-Oouncil” as mean- 
ing ^‘Governor-General in consultation with the Meraber-in-Charge of Piiianoe”. Sir. 
Brojen Miner pointed out that the acceptance of this amendment would infringe the 
rights of other members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council participating in the dis- 
coBStons regarding the Reserve Bank Act that may be brought betoro the Executive 
Council. As the Amendment affects the provisions of the Government of India Act 
it should uot be allowed to be removed. Mr. Mitra enquired if ho was entitled to 
move an amendment restricting the meaning of the term Govornor-General-in-Oounoil 
wherever it occurs in the Bill. 

Sir Brojen Mitter replied in the affirmative, but that also would affect another 
section of the Government of India Act. 

The Preaident amidst loud cheers ruled that any legislation contravening any 
provision of the Government of India Act would ba outside the jurisdiction of the 
House, but it is competent by cn Act of this legislature to confer powers on any 
authority in India provided the conferment of such power was not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Imperial Act. The President, accordingly, held that the 
amendment was in order. 

Moving his amendment Mr, 8, 0, Mitter said this was the test of the bona- 
fides of the Government, if they really wanted io future the Reserve Bank to be 
free from all political influences here or across the ocean. 

Mr. Vidyaaagar Pandya wanted the meaning of the term **Goveraor-GeDeral-in- 
Council, occuring 92 times in the Bill, to be clarified. 

2Bd. DECEMBER:— Before the discussion followed on Mr. 8, C, Mitter'a amend- 
ment, the Preaident pointed out that he discovered that acceptance of the motion 
would lead to great auomalies in the Bill, as in certain sections of the Bill it would 
be meauingless while io some others it would be quite absurd. Bo he asked the 
mover to withdraw it. 

Sir Oeorga Schuster, objecting, said that he wanted an opportunity of replying 
to alt the speeches on the motion yesterday and so he urged that the disenssiou be 
continued. 

The Preaident, agreeing, stated that at the end of the discussion he would take the 
inotiou as withdrawn but would allow Mr. Mitra to move this amendment to this 
effect at subsequent stages where it will fit in with the clause. 

Opposing the basic principle underlying Mr. Mitra’s amendment, Mr. Yamin 
warned the House not to show more distrust in the Governor-General as 
woohl bring more safeguards and auuecessarily antagonise the British Parliament 
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when the Whito Paper aeheme woald be enacted by them. He reprimanded Dewan 
Bahadur Mudaliar for his incorrect statement reaardins: the statement of the Secretary 
of State about Sir Geor||;e Schuster’s conduct. Mr. Yamin Khan, contioninff, 
reiterated his faith in the ezecutire councillors of British Indian character. Mr. 
D. JT. Lahtrt Choudhuiy : You are easting reflections on men of your type whom 
I do not want to come into the future ministry. Mahomed Muaxxem Saheb Bahadur 
observed that if the amendment was carried, the Oovert)or>General would be placed 
in a subsidiary position. Mr. Lahiri Choudhury oflTered his whole-hearted support 
to the motion. Mr. Ranga Iyer delivered a forceful speech supporting the amendment 
and criticised the White Paper scheme. He asserted We roust not miss any 
opportunity to secure for our country its indefeasible right of unfettered financial 
autonomy. 

Bellying to the debate Sir George Sehuaier appreciated the feelings of the mem- 
bers with regard to the particular amendment. He advised the House, inspite of 
objections raised by many to the principle and details of the Bill to pass the mea- 
sure and harbour no suspicion against the British Parliament. Sir George pointed 
out that at a time when Parliament was engaged in framing up a constitutional 
plan for India, nothing would more help India’s cause than anything done to allay 
the suspicions of the British House of Commons. He instanced the part played by 
Indians at Ottawa which considerably advanced the constitutional discussions iu 
England. He assured the House that the future Governor-General even when ac- 
ting at his discretion could not ignore the Ministry of Finance as that would mean 
a breakdown of the constitution. 

Mr. 8, C, Mitra enquired what decision was arrived at with regard to the par- 
ticular places where the Governor-General should act at his discretion. 

The Finance Member told the House that it had not been discussed in detail so 
far, but the Government of India would urge that the recommendations of the 
Ijondon Committee on the Beserve Bank in this behalf might be fully honoured. 
Ho also announced that this discussion on the present amendment would be sent to 
the Secretary of State. 

The Chair at this stage withdrew the amendment* as it appeared to him on fur- 
ther consideration to be in certain respects out of order as was pointed out in the 
morning. 

There being no amendment, clause 3 was passed ’nem con’. 

Moving an amendment that clause 4 be altered to mean that the original share 
capital of five crores of rupees in the Beserve Bank be fully subscribed by the 
Government, 6j. Satyen Mitra appealed to the Government to allow freedom of vote 
where there might bo honest difference of opinion even to the front benchers in the 
Other Bide of the House. The House then adjourned till December 5. 

5tb. DECEMBER Supporting Mr. Mitra’s amendment (bat the share-capital of 
the Bank be subscribed by the State, Mr. Amarnath Dutt criticised the exponents 
of the share-holders scheme and characterised their logic as fallacious. Mr. Jadav 
emphasised that more than three Central Banks during the post-war years were 
started as State Banks. Mr. Ankleaaria deprecated the attitude of those members 
who dominated by suspicion of the British and Indian Governments which was a 
reflection on their own countrymen. He ridiculed those members and said their 
lodgment had been influenced by propagandist writings in newspapers. Supporting 
Mr. S. C. Mira, Sardar Sant Singh said that in the circumstances in which the 
Bill was brought forward he had no option but to support the scheme of a State 
Bauk.^ Dr. Francis DeSouxa found in a Shareholders’ Bank the guarantee of India’s 
financial Swaraj. Diwan Lalchand Favalrai, while folly conscious that their voice 
would be a voice in the wilderness, warned the officials not to ride roughshod over 
Indian sentiments, which were overwhelmingly for a State Bank. Mr. Ganaprusad; 
Shngh^ favouring Mr. S. 0. Mitra’s motion, observed that nothing had happened 
since 1927 to justify such change in the attitude of the Government which in 1927 
approve^ of the scheme of State Bank, Mr. Jagannath Agarwal in an able speech 
emphasising the common sense point of view challenged Sir George Schuster to 
deny whether the shareholders’ scheme envisaged in the Bill would not be a subjMt 
of gmt influence to the State. If you analyse the provisions of the Bill in a dis- 
passitmate manner you will find you have all what we call public utility concern 
and therefore the private shareholders should not come into the picture at all. The 
Indian wyernment, he argued, acted so long as the half-socialist Government by 
owning Bailways, mines, xoroes etc. Why shonid the Government now fight shy to 
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toka OTer the Beecree Bank T Wee it only becenie they feared that ante the nw 
coostiiotioQ the ceutre of political gra?ity would pa^a into the haodi of the 

After Sir George Schuiter’s reply. Mr. 8. C. Mitra’a amendmeDt that the 
chare capital of the Beserre Bank be aabscribed by the State waa defeated by 7o 
?otea agatoat 33. The House then adjourned. 

6tb. DECEMBER J/r. Vidya Saqar Pandya sprang a aurprise on the Honae 
when he was called upon by the chair to more his amendment to clause 4 that the 
original share capital of the bank be seven and a half crorcs of rupees instead ^ 
five crores. Mr. Pandya informed the chair that he wanted all amendments moved 
by him to be withdrawn, in view of the great success achieved by Government 
yesterday in getting the House to agrt'c to the shareholdera^ scheme by a aiajonty of 
43 though the Government had only a majority of three in the ek?l<ct OoromitM 
and as he felt that there was nor the ghost of a chance for any unofficial amend- 
ment being carried. Continuing Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya said, how could any un- 
official amciidment be carried by the House when the members were so hopcleaaly 
divided among themselves and when several party leaders voted openly with the Go- 
vernment flouting the parly mandate. 

The Chair inquired if Mr. Fanday had the leave of the House to withdraw hia 
amendment. 

Mr. Saiyen Mitra strongly objected to their withdrawal and cried ‘no* whereupon 
the Chair aiiiiouncixi that the House did not permit Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya to 
withdraw bis amondments. 

Mr 8 C Mitra said that Mr. Vtdyasagar Pandya did neither express any inten- 
tion ill the Select Conmittee for increasing the share capital nor gave any reasons 
to-day for such an amendment. It was absolutely untenable, be said, that because 
the Government commanded a mnjority the otipositioti although in a minority for the 
time being, should not press forward its views which they were bound to do const!- 
tutionaliy. morally, and honestly. Whether in a majority or in a miuority, Mr. S. 0. 
Mitra affirmed that the position of the opposition was unalterable. 

Mr. Amarnatk DuH denied that the voting strength was overwhelmingly on the 
Government side and whatever might be their voting position they owed it to them- 
selves to the Government and to the country at large to press their views before 
the Government. 

Introducing a communal question Mr. Maswood Ahmed wondered why his Mus- 
lim friends blindly voted with the Government side as they had not got any assur- 
ance so far that even one Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank would be appointed 
from the Muslims. 

Sir Cowaeji Jehangir oppo^ the idea of raising the share capital as the matter 
was not a simple one. Like water fighting against unfavourable levels, nobody 
could stop the shares of the Bank flowing from one register to another. 

Sir George Schuster said that be had no objection to the witlidrawal of the 
amendment which was lost without voting. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh next moved an amendment providing that the Government 
shall have the right to buy up all shares of the Bank at any time after the lapse 
of fifteen years from the date of the opening of the Bank. He further said that 
the matter was a very simple one and not new in principle. He quoted instancea 
from Austria, Czchoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and Lithuania, showing that provi- 
sions existed in every country empowering the State to buy up all the shares after 
a certain period. The provisions they were going to incorporate might not be vio- 
lated, but the policy the Reserve Bank might pursue in mture might be detrimental 
to the beet interests of the country as it involved control of currency and credit 
of the entire country. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, supporting, urged that now that the Shareholdera’ verana 
State Bank question was settled no time should be wasted over that issue,, but that 
uey should concentrate on preventing predominance of an oligarchy over the 
UMtinies of the Bank. He held that in the last analysis there remained no more 
than GCO voters in each area and if the circulation was correct, after 15 yean let 
wl wares be acquired by the State. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju, supporting, did not believe in Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya’i 
counMl of despair. He confessed that he was buoyed by optimism of youth and 
wanted everyone on the opposition benches to have undying faith in destiny. 
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Bir Cma^i Jehanpir stated that the majority of lodiaos outside this House at 
leMt in Bombi^ Presidency were in favour of a Shareholders’ Bank ;and Ihe main- 
tained that if the State bought up all the shares of the Bank after fifteen years 
it could not do so without paying compensation to the Shareholders. Sir Oowa^i 
Jehangir took his stand on sub-clause (4) of clause (1) which said lhat Ae Act 
shall remain in force for a ^riod of 25 years and thereafter until repealed. Under 
this provision, he maintainedi the State possessed the right to buy up the shares 
after 25 years. 

The idea was hotly contested by the Law Member and the Finance Member. 
Str Brojendra JBitter stated that sub-clause (4) of the clause (1) was merely an 
expectation and he was afraid Sir Cowasji confounded it with clause 56 which 
provides that the Bank shall not be placed in liquidation except by the order of 
the Governor-Gleneral-in-Ck)uncil. Sir Oeorge Schuster held that the Government 
could take over the business and functions of the Bank after 25 years and not buy 
the shares if they so intended. 

The Law Member and the President held that this legislature could not bind 
down any future legislature not to amend any legislation passed by this House. 

Mr. 8, C. Mitra deprecated the idea of compensation as the Shareholders, who 
would buy shares, would do so with eyes wide open and that afUr fifteen years the 
State would buy up all shares. 

Mr. Satish Sen opposed the amendment as the provisions of the Indian Com- 
panies Act regarding liquidation would not apply. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh inquired if the non-official members of the Assembly 
were debarred from bringing a Bill amending this Bill before the House without 
the sanction of the Governor-General. 

The /VeatVfcnf .'—Yes, the Government feared that the capitalists of Bombay 
and Calcutta, who will be on the directorate, would control the wnole show. 

After Sir George Schuster’s reply, Mr. Bhupat Sing's motion was pressed to 
division and was lost. For the second time the Opposition party was heavily 
defeated, 24 voting for and 70 against. Mr. Sitaram Kaju’s motion was also nega- 
tived on the next amendment. 

Mr. Maawood Ahmed urged that separate registers of shareholders be maintained 
not only in Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon but also in Karachi, 
l^hore, Cawupore and Patna. The amendment was put to vote and was lost by 
50 to 12. 

With the object of preventing concentration of shares in the hands of a few 
capitalists, Mr. 8, C. Mitra moved an amendment to the effect that no person be 
allowed to hold more than 200 shares. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra wanted to limit 
the holding of shares by any one individual to 50 shares. Mr. Bhupat Sif^h 
supported Mr. Mitra and voiced the reasonable fear of a few capitalists capturing 
the majority of shares and that manipulating the credit and currency of the country 
to its great detriment. He thought the acceptance of the pretent amendment would 
prevent a serious loophole in the statute. Mr. Sitaram Raju supporting Mr. Mitra 
wanted the bank to be broad-based on the real interests of the nation. Mr. Mudaliav 
requested Bir George Schuster to consider the advisability of accepting the amend- 
ment, thereby allaying the suspicion of large sections of p<M>ple who were opposed 
to the scheme of a Bnareholders' Bank. The House at this stage adjourned. 

7th. DECEMBER 5tr Cowasji Jehangir opposed the motion, as he held it would 
not prove beneficial to the non -capitalists. Mr. Erie Studd opposing thought that 
cornering of shares by capitalists and their sterilisation were mere bogies of their 
imagination. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar strongly advocated the acceptance (A 
the amendment by the Government and ridiculed the idea that free marketing in 
shares would be affected by its acceptance. Sir George Schuste^ revealed an 
uncompromising attitude, saying that the Government were not to be guided by 
ideas of placing the members under obligation, but by what was considered to be 
right and proper* Diwan Bahadur Ramaawami Mudaliar strongly protested, saying 
that the attitude of the Finance Member was explicable because he had a majoritv 
of votes in his pockeu He took strong exception to Bir George Schuster^ 
remark. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and was lost by a bare margin of Q&d 
vote, 48 voting for and 49 against. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju*s amendment urging that not more than 25 per cent* of the 
allotted shares be transferred outside the area was negatived* 
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In nnother smradmmt Hr. Skupai Stngk wanted that aa toon aa a thareholder 
retires frocn India permanently! ne does cease to be a shareholder and to rmire 
difidend or bonus as also to be incapable of exeroisini; tote”. Mr. Bhupat Singh 
drew pointed attention to the ^t that t^ Bill would make no provision on that 
behal£ 

Btr George Schueter disagreed. Sir B. L. Milter held that notwithstanding 
the sharehciders. name being on the register there were other provisions in the Biu 
dls^alifying the receipt of dividend or exercise of vote. 

The President remarked that the Bill was vague on this point. 

Sir George Schuster admitted that there was lacuna promised to remove it. 

The President ruled that Mr. Bhupat Singh's amendment be held in abeyance* 

Mr. Tkampan moved an amendment to provide that onlv the companies 75 per 
osBt of whose capital were held by Indians be entitled to bo shareholders of the 
company. 

Bir George Sekueter opposed this motion on the ground of difficulty in scrutini- 
sing the shareholders’ last. The Joint Select Committee had discusseef the question 
and endorsed the present provision. On Sir George Schuster’s promising to modify 
the Bill to a certain extent in the light of the criticism of the House its further 
consideration was postponed. 

The adjournment motion in the Assembly raised by Mr. B. Das over the 
Becretery of State's Memorandum sod evidence cefore the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee denying India the right to retaliate against the Dominious was talked out 
after numerous speeches indicating unanimity and depth of feeling. 


8th. DECEMBER :~Discussion was resumed on Raja Bahadur Kriahnamachartar^e 
amendment urging at least 70 per cent, of the total number of shares of the Bank 
to be held always by Indian nationals. 

The amendment was however pressed to division. While most sections of the 
Honse reached an agreement that in the rule-making sections of the Bill provisions 
be made to secure 75 per cent shares to Indians and that agreement was accepted 
by Sir firojendra Mitter^ Leader of the Sir George Schuster took up an an- 

rdenting attitude. The agreement, therefore, fell through. Consequent upon this 
eleventh hour development, Mr. K. C. Neogy, leader of the Democratic Party, 
challenged a division. The amendment was declared lost by 52 voting against 34. 

Sir George Schuster accepted Mr. Gaya Proead Singh’s amendment eliminating 
all rights except that of selling of shares of shareholders who cease to be residents 
of British India. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh withdrew his amendment, as the purpose was served by the 
previous amendment. 

Another amendment which was accepted by the Government was by Mr. Axkar 
Alif the object of which was to associate the committee of two elected members of the 
Assembly and one elected member of the Council of State to be elected 1^ non- 
official members of the resp^tive Houses with the central board of the ^serve 
Bank for making public the issue of shares and looking after the first allotment 
thereof. 

When Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury was in the Chair, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed's 
amendment to prevent the holding of more than 250 shares by any individual 
came up for consideration. The Deputy President allowed the amendment, but Sir 
Lanoelot Graham objected on the ground that a very much similar amendment 
was rejected yesterday and they had insufficient notice. The House was divided on 
the amendment, whidi was lost by 63 voting against and 28 for. 


9ih DECEMBER Discussion was resumed on the amendments to clause 5 by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to the effect that the share-capital of the Beserve Bank be 
increased or decreased on the recommendation of the Central Board with the 
imious sanction of the Governor-Qeoeral-in-Oouncil and with the approval of the 
^tral^ Legislature to such an extent and manner as may be determined the 
^ok in a general meeting. As there were certain controversial amendments to 
clam 4 still to be disposed of, the President ruled that the clause be held over. 

To the agreeable surprise of Dr. Ziauddin, Sir George Schuster aooepted without 
cm a verbal ebanae his ameodment. The only other amendment to olause 5 alao 
Miog accepted by toe Ooverament, clauae 5 was passed. 
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To claaM 6, Hr. T%ampan mored an amendment that the Bank ahonld aa aoon 
M possible establish offices not only in Bombay, Calcdttae Delhi, Madras and 
Bangoon bnt also in Elarachi, Lahore and Oawnpore. Mr. Lalchaod Na?alrai wanted 
a branch or agency to be opened at KaraohL Lala Br^’kiahore wanted a branch at 
Oawnpore. Mr. 0. Sullivan stressed the importance of a branch being opened at 
Bsrachi. Mr. O’Sullivan pleading for Karachi referred to the Sukkur Barrage, one 
of the wonders of Modern India which would ultimately make Karachi one of the 
most important ports of India, outstripping and outdistancing Bombay. 

Sir George Schuster opposed saying that the Government would leave the decision 
of the question to the Central Board. This amendment was pressed to a division 
and was lost by 47 voting against and 89 for. 

In moving his amendment to clause 6, that the Reserve Bank do open a branch 
at London, Mr. 8 , 0. Mitra wanted that the Indians should have experience in 
inter-national money market. Moreover, he said, there was a general apprehension 
in public mind that if the Bank of England represented the Reserve Bank of India, 
it would be dominated by the city interests of London. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh strongly supported the amendment on the ground that the 
Indians bad a large ground, that the Indians had a large public debt to discharge 
and enormous home charges to pay. To discharge these onerous duties it stood to 
common sense that an Indian controlled branch of the Reserve Bank should be 
opened in London from the very inception. 

Sir George Schuster thought it was almost a practical certainty that the Central 
Board of the Reserve Bank would open a branch in London but he did not like 
any statutory enforcement of such a provision and cited the instance of the Central 
Bank of South Africa which has no branch in London but transacted a huge 
business of selling gold through the Bank of England. Sir George Schuster^ con- 
tinuing, said if once a branch be opened in London it would have to be! maintained. 

The motion was then pressed to a division, resulting in the first victory of the 
opposition over the Reserve Bank Bill. The amendment of Mr. Thampan to clause 
7 of the Bill increasing the powers of the shareholders at general meetings for con- 
ducting the business and administration of the Bank was negatived after a protracted 
debate. 

After clause seven was passed Mr. B, Das moved an amendment that there 
would be only one Deputy Governor. Mr. Yamin Khan opposed the amendment. 
Raja Krishnamachariar, supporting the amendment, said Mr. Yamin Khan’s special 
pleading that put the Government in a false position and when .Sir George Schuster 
denied It, the amendment was negatived. 

llth. DECEMBER Mr. Thampan moved an amendment 'to clause 8 of the 
Bill, urging that of the Governor and two Deputy Governors of the Bank, two at 
least shall be Indians. Raja Krishnamachariar eloquently pleaded that while the 
whole history of British connection for 150 years was full of discrimination, it 
would be shutting one’s ^es to the realities if they did not do something to prevent 
further discrimination. Mr. K, C, Neogy and Mr. Amar Nath Dutt also sup- 
ported the motion. Sir George Schuster opposed any statutory provision being 
made to this effect. 

The motion was defeated by 53 votes against 28. 

Mr. Bitarama Rogu moved an amendment, stressing that the Governor and 
Deputy Governors of the Reserve Bank be appointed on the recommendations of 
the Central Board. The object of the motion was to vest the Central Board with 

S reaVfsr control in the matter of those appointments. After Sir George Schuster’s reply 
le amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jadhav’s amendment for reducing the number of the nominated directors of 
the Reserve Bank from four to two was negatived. 

Similarly, Mr. Ramkrishna Reddies amendment for raising the number of the 
elected directors from eight to nine and Mr. Thampan’s amendment urging that 
the nominstion of the directors be made by the Finance Member instead m By the 
Governor-General in Council was defeated. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment that directors be elected dirootlr by 
the shareholders of the Bank instead of by the local boards of the Reserve Baol^ 
Hr. Satish Sen supporting held that the shareholders of the Bank most be given 
the power of electing the Direotors. The amendment was lost, 
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Raia Krishnamachariar^a amendment that at least two of the eight directors 
electea from the fire registers shall be the representatives of the agricultural 
interests was also negatived. The Assembly then adjourned. 

I2tli. DECEMBER:— Before the Assembly met to-day there were two informal 
conferences. The first conference was between 8ir Joseph Bhore and Diwan Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliar. Baja Krishnamachariar, Mr. K. O. Neogy» Mr. S. 0. Mitra. 
Mr. James Morgan and Mr. Amarnath Dutt to deal with the problems of imported 
rice. In this connection the Government had already circulated some statistics, but 
the members wanted more statistics regarding the export and import of rice, the 
area of production, price level during the last quinquennium at various provincial 
centres, etc. A question was also raised as to now Siam and Indo-Cbina which were 
capturing India’s foreign markets could be recaptured by standardising the production 
and faciRtating the export. 

The second conference, convened by Sir George Schuster and attended by Mr. 
S. 0. Mitra, Mr. B. S. Sarma and others, explored the possibility of a compromise 
being arrive at between the Government and the non-official members by appoint- 
ing a committee of the House, on the lines of the Salt Committee, to examine the 
working of Tariff Act on light Diesel oil and reporting to Government the grievances 
of the public. In moving that the Indian Tariff Bill imposing duty on light Diesel 
oil as reported by the Select Committee be considered, Sir George Schuster suggested 
that a committee of the House be appointed to watch the working of the Act on 
the lines of the Salt Committee on behalf of the Assembly and make representations 
to the Government from time to time as to any hardships either ou the consumers 
or on the importers. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai thought that justice demanded that Diesel oil which 
is used by the poorest classes for illuminating purposes be subjected to lighter tax. 
Mr. R, S, Sarma pleaded that the Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, bo 
accepted. Mr. S. C, Mitra suggested that the lacuna in the Tariff Act whereby 
Diesel oil is imported duty free, be rectified, provided a proper testing lamp bo 
used. While supporting the motion, Mr. Jadhav complained that the consumers 
suffered greatly on account of the Burma Oil Company’s monopolistic position which 
would be more ensured by the operation of this Bill. Dr. Ziauddin Almiad thought 
the Bill would fall to bring increased revenue to the Government. Ho suggested 
oils should be graded according to their illuminating capacity and different rates of 
duty prescribed accordingly. Mr. F, E, James supported the principle underlying 
the Bill, Sir George Schuster'a motion for consideration of the Bill was carried. 

Mr. Thampan moved an amendment that a higher rate of import duty bo fixed 
on those mineral oils which show the same illuminating capacity as the lowest grade 
kerosene oil suitable for the use of lamps. Mr. Sant Singh supported the amendment. 
Mr. Anwarul Axim opposed the amendment. Sir George Schuster pressed for its 
withdrawal. The amendment however was put to vote and negatived. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment that the rate of duty on light Diesel 
L ^11 gallon instead of two annas and three pies as proposed in 

the bill. The motion was lost. 

Similar amendments moved by Diwan Lalchand Navalrai were also negatived, 
Thampan withdrew his amendment urging that oil used in machinery be 
25 per cent ad valorem. Other amendroents moved were defeated. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed in a short time. 

Next Sir Georae Schuster moved that the bill as amended be passed. Mr. Joshi 
oppoM the Bill at this stage saying that this taxation was wrong in principle. 

The bill was eventually passed^ The House then adjourned. 

IStb. DECEMBER ’.^Discussion on Mr. Aravamudha Ayangar*8 amendment 
Bming omission of sub-clause (2) of Clause 8 of the Reserve Bank Bill providing 
wat the Governor of the Bank should be of tested banking experience of at least 
years, was resumed in the Assembly to-day. 

Mitra^ opposing the amendment, stated that this provision was 
nmea by a large majority in the Bdect Committee. It was absurd that the first 
wvemor of the bang who will be resTOusible for the success of the bank should 
Sl ^ without banking experience. There was an apprehension in the minds of 
™ mt the Government might have appointed their own man as t^ Qover- 
WHO hod no banking experienoe, henoe tins provision was necessary. 
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Bardar Xaghubir Bingh thoneht that the presotibing of five yean’ tested bonking 
experience might limit the field of choice. 

Mr. Rahimtoola Chinoy moved a further amendment to the effect that the 
nor might be a man of practical banking experience and that no time limit shoald 
be fixed. 

Sir Oowa^i Jehangir asserted that the oridn of the provision lay ^ in appr^en- 
sions of the commercial community with regard to the first appointment of the 
Governor. ^ , 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh observed that the fact that the Government wanted 
deletion of the sub-clause cast suspicion about their ‘bona fides.’ 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaswamx Mudaliar chastised the mover of the amendme^ 
for stating that men with banking experience had a narrow vision and if it appoints 
governor the;^ would hamper the progress of the Bank. He held that that amend- 
inent was irritating and calculated to antagonise the non-officials. 

Sir George Schuster said that if they were to have as the first Governor of the 
Beserve Bank a man with five years’ tested banking experience, such authorities of 
international repute as2 Sir Henry Strackosh and Mr. Otto Leymer, who could not 
claim sneh experience, would have to be excluded. On the other hand, a junior 
subordinate of 25 years in any banking institution with more than five years’ 
experience might under this provision be appointed.— Bo he held that the position 
was very anomalous. 

Mr. Ayengars motion was carried by 62 voting for and 31 against, 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra*s amendment that one of the Deputy Governors shall 
be versed in agribulture was lost. 

Dr. Ztauddin Ahmed’s amendment urging that the salaries and allowances of the 
Governor and allowances of the Governor and Deputy Governors shall be subject 
to the vote of the Central Legislature was also defeated. 

Mr. ThamparCs and Mr. Jog’s motions that the directors shall not hold office 
for more than ten years sharca the same fate. 

All amendments to Clause 8 by non-officials being lost, it was adopted. 

Clause 4, prescribing the qualifications of the shareholders, was next taken up. 

Bardar Sant Singh moved an amendment that the Society registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act of 1912 as a scheduled bank and not the companies 
registered under the Indian Companies Act shall be eligible to hold the shares of 
the bank. Mr. B, Das supporting explained that the object of the motion was to 
exclude the Dominions discriminating against the Indians from holding shares. 
Diwan Bahadur \Ramaswami Mudaliar pleaded for acceptance of the amendment. 
But it was lost, and Clause 4 was adopted. The House then adjourned. 

14th. DECEMBER After question hour to-day, clause 8 of the Beserve Bank 
Bill was passed, all amendments thereto being disposed of. 

Mr. Thampan's amendment to clause 9 that eight members instead of five bo 
elected from among the shareholders of the local boards was negatived after Sir 
George Schuster’s objection that such increase in numbers would militate against 
direct election. 

Dr. Zwuddin moved an amendment urging deletion of the words, “Each share- 
holder having more than five shares has one vote, subject to a maximum of ten 
votes”. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh supporting said that the whole principle underlying the Bill. 
Mcording to the Government was that the Bank should be free from political 
influence and for that reason they made the Bank a Shareholders’ Bank and not a 
State Bank. It is now necessary that one man should have one vote only irrespec- 
tive of the number of shares held by him so that votes may not be stabilised, i^in 
if the amendment be accepted there may be a great demand for shares nom 
among the ^ masses. It has been said by a majority of the members of the House 
^at the agriculturists or rural population should come forward to buy shares and 
if they knew that they will have a vote, there will be more inducement for them to 
invest their money. Though the dividend may not be so high, if they know they 
Imve got a voice in the management of the Bank, they will come forward to take 
shares. Then, again, by giving each shareholder one vote it will neutralise the evil 
prc^pect of domination by a small coterie. 

1 rf Schuster opposed the motion which, when pressed to division, was 

lost by 28 voUng for and 55 against 
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Afttf clause 9 was passed^ Diwan Bahadur Ramastoami Mudaliar moved an 
amendment to clause 10, and sought to delete the provision from the clause that 
no person may be a director or a member of the local board of the Bank who had 
not been engaged for sometime in any agricultural, commercial, or industrial 
activities. Sir George Schuster accepted the amendment. 

Other amendments moved by Mr. Reddi and Dr. Ziauddln Ahmed being 
defeated, clause 10 was adopted. 

The amendment by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed that the Governor, the Deputy 
Governors and the Directors may be removed before the expiry of their office 
if a resolution to that effect recording reasons thereof be passed by a majority of 
nine directors of the Central Board was lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed's next amendment urging deletion of sub-clause 5 of clause 
11 prescribing that membership of the Central or local Icgisltiturcs is a disqualifica- 
tion for membership and directorship of the Reserve Bank was rejected, 47 voting 
against and 25 for. 

Clause 11 was next accepted by the House. 

Clause 12 relating to casual vacancies caused by the absence of the Governor, 
Deputy Governors and directors was next taken up for consideration. All amend- 
ments to clause 12 being disposed of. clause 12 was adopted. 

All amendments to clause 13 were also negatived and it was adopted. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

ISth. DECEMBER:— Clause 14 relating to the holding of general meeting of 
the Reserve Bank was taken up. Mr. Satish Sen's amendment that the shareholders 
present at the general meeting should be entitled to discuss the annual accounts 
and report to the Central Board on the working of the Bank and other allied 
matters, was accepted. 

The amendment of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed seeking to provide that the shareholders 
would be able to exercise their votes py proxy being carried, clause 14 was adopted. 

The amendment to clause 15 prescribing the constitution of the first Oentral 
Board in such a manner that at least 75 per cent of the voting directors should be 
Indians, was withdrawn by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, 

Mr. Bhupat Singh, through an amendment* sought to provide that the first 
Governor of the Batik, who will be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Oouncil, 
should be a man with thorough banking and financial experience. The mover thought 
that it was a salutory and innocent provision which should be accepted. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir wanted an assurance fron the Government to this effect. 
Mr. S, ( 7 . Mitra supported the motion and Mr. B, Das made a passionate appeal 
for its acceptance. The Finance Member assuring that the First Governor of the 
Bank would be the best man, the amendment of Mr. Bhupat Singh was put to 
vote and declared lost. Other amendments were also negatived. Clauses 15 and 16, 
deleting with the first constitution of the Local Boards of the Bank were then 
adopted by the House. 

A large number of amendments was moved by non-officials to clause 17 detailing 
the functions of the Bank all of which were negatived. Mr, Thampan's amendment 
sought 10 preclude the bank from purchasing securities from Indian States as 
provided in the Bill. Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr, Bhagatram Puri supported the 
motion. Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar observed that the amendment was based 
on misconception. The bank was intended for Federal India which would not come 
into existence without the States coming into the federation. The motion was 
defeated. 

Afr. Aravamudha Ayanqar*s amendment recommending that the bank mi^t 
purchase shares of an international bank, gave rise to bitter speeches by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr, Qaya Prasad Singh^ but it was carried by 54 votes 
against 13. 

All amendments moved by the Opposition Benches were lost. Clauses 17, 18 
and 19 relating to the business which the bank should not transact were passed. 

Clauses 20 to 23 dealing with the obligation of the bank to transact business, 
the right of the bank to transact Government busineBS in India and to issue notes 
etc., were hurriedly disposed of. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmra moved an amendment that notes issued by the bank should 
not be of a denominational value of less than Be. 5. He pleaded if one rupee notes 
are issued it would drive the silver coins out of circulation and lead to great incon- 
▼enieoces to the poor people. He hinted that already the paper cunency in circa- 
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latkm W 80 in ezoesi. Mr. Pari obserred that the silver coins were largely eoimter- 
feited in the Panjab. 

16th. DECEMBER :<-CIauses 26 and 27 of the Reserve Bank Bill were passed in 
quick Buccession. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed moved that clause 28 be amended to make the Bank liable 
for compeneation for damaged and mutiliated notes of both the Reserve Bank and 
the Government of India. Sir George Schuster, opposing the motion, promised to 
set up a small expert committee consisting of the members of the Assembly, to 
examine the problem of damaged notes. The amendment was, however, lost. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed's motion that provisions to the effect that rules regarding 
the refund of the value of currency notes be placed on the table of the House was 
accrated by Sir George Schuster. 

Thereafter clauses 28, 29, 80, 31, and 32 were passed. 

Mr, Thampan moved an amendment that of the total assests of the issue 
department not two-thirds shall consist of gold. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed made a long speech supporting the motion and reviewed 
the whole currency position of India and stressed the necessity of increasing the 
Gold Reserve of the country. The motion, however, was defeated. 

Discussion on other amendments to clause 33 relating to revaluation of gold was 
postponed till the discussion of ratio question was over. 

Glauses 34 to 36 dealing with the liabilities of issue department and the initial 
assets and liabilities of the Bank» and allied (lacstions were adopted. 

Mr. Aravamudha Ayangar moved for deletion of the proviso to clauses 37 that 
40 crores in gold reserve could be reduced under certain contingencies only after 
sterling securities had been used. 

When Raja Krishnamachariar was developing his argument against the amendment, 
Bir George Schuster intervening at the instance of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir stated 
that the misapprehensions were unfounded as he could not foresee or conceive of any 
circumstances when it would be necessary to deplete gold reserves. Bir George 
Schuster further said : ^Tf you look at the problem strictly from a practical and 
impartial point of view our sterling reserves will not bo speculative reserves, while 
gold would be speculative. 

Mu Bhupat Singh voiced a strong feeling of the country that gold reserves 
should bo untouched so long other reserves were not disposed of. In the Select 
Committee there was some talk about the fixation of certain percentage of gold 
reserves but any statutory percentage of gold reserves was given up on a definite 
understanding that minimum gold reserves would be 40 crores which would not be 
touched till the other reserves were not exhausted. 

Mr. S, C, Mitra thought that if Sir George Schuster were a free agent, he would 
unhesitatingly accept the Select Committee’s recommendations. But situated and 
subject to the dictation of higher quarters as he was he could not do so. He asked 
the Finance Member what was the logic behind his statement that sterling was less 
speculative than gold. 

The motion was then put to vote and negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

Clauses 37 to 39 were disposed of in no time. 

Mr. E, S. Sarma moved an amendment to clause 40, relating to the obligation 
of the Bank to sell Sterling at the rate as may be fixed by law which would be in 
force on the day prior to the section of the Bill coming into operation. He passion- 
ately pleaded for the acceptance of the motion and said that he would rather go 
without central responsibility, without Reserve Bank, if the section about the ratio 
were not modified accoiding to the amendment. 

Mr. S, C, Mitra moved a farther amendment that the rate of ratio mi^ht be 
announced by the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council after consulting expert opinion at 
the time of bringing the Act into operation which should be ratified by the legisla- 
ture. He warned the Government not to be too stolid by saying, **We won’t pi^ any 
heed to the public demand because when the Bill becomes operative one year hence, 
circumstances might change fundamentally.” They should not as well leave a loop- 
hole for speculators. Already speculation about the ratio compromise between the 
Government and the non-ofiicial members of the Assembly, broadcasted by subsi- 
dised News Agency, had upset the markets of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
To prevent such occurrences some provision be made for the ratio question being 
settled once for all by experts of International repute. 

Mr. Sitaram Ra^u moved an amendment to the effect that the'ratio be fixed at Is. 4d. 
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Geuenl diseaMion followed. Mr. Ramsay Scott being the first speaker. He 
observed that India within the British Empire was at a great disadvantage t^da; 
as since 1914, her exchange had appreciated, while New Zealand, Australia and 
Canada depreciated theirs to a great extent. 

Mr. Thampan supported Mr. Baja’s motion. The House then adjourned. 

18 th. DECEMBER ^In anticipation of an interesting debate on the amendments 
to clauses 40 to 41, bearing on the ratio question, there were more visitors in the 
House than usual. Sir Leslie Hudsmi Leader of the European group, was the first speaker 
to-day. At the outset he made it clear that he opposed all the amendments on the 
ratio question, but thereby he would not let a feeling gain ground in the House 
that votes or the European group were in the pocket of the Government. The 
Europeans, he said, were for stability and security generally. Sir Leslie said how 
members of the Assembly, including Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar and others subscribed to the view that the exchange obliga- 
tions, to be referred to in the Reserve Bank Bill, should be in accord with the 
rui^sterling ratio existing on the day when the Bill as enacted bv the 
legislature had changed their front. He agreed that it was necessary that the 
commodity price should rise, but it should come about by natural and normal 
means. The speaker commented upon Mr. Sarma’s amendment as not being an 
honest one. Though the export of commodities might increase by possible 
devaluation he fear^ that the world markets, which were saturated with abnormal 
condition won't absorb more. Thus it won’t help the agriculturists as the profits 
accruing, due to possible rise in prices, would be swallowed up by middlemen, while 
it would worsen the Government’s budget by 85 crorcs. Concluding, Sir Leslie said 
that the efforts now being made in this behalf in the House and outside were like 
trying to produce lightning by imitating thunderstorm. 

Mr. R, P, Mody^ criticising Sir Leslie Hudson, reminded him of the fact how this 
iniquitous ratio was forced down the throat of unwilling India by Sir Basil Blackett. 
He said, even though a capitalist, ho must plead for the poor ryots. Though the 
majority of the Empire countries depreciated their currencies, the India Government 
turned a deaf ear to the revaluation agitation. Ho inquired what other nostrum 
the Government had got in its pharmacopoeia for curing the evil of low prices. 
Pleading for acceptance of his and Mr. Burma’s amendment, Mr. Mody said : If 
you agree to our movement for devaluation, 1 assure you it will be supported by 
economic facts and figures, but the present position is intolerable that the legisla- 
ture should be denied an opportunity of having its say on the ratio ciucstion. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan vehemently accused the Government and stated that Indian 
industries were hard hit by overvalued rupee. He said the solution of unenoploy- 
ment problem lay in rapid industrialisation of the country, but the present ratio ex- 
change far from helping it was actually digging the grave for the existing industries. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar took Sir Ijeslie Hudson severely to task for having 
accused the members of the London Committee for repudiation of signature. It 
was Sir Leslie Hudson, he said, who was guilty of such repudiation, because when 
the Government Jbrought forward an amendment deleting the clause inserted by the 
Select Committee that the first Governor of the Bank be of five years’ tested bank- 
ing experience. Sir Leslie Hudson quietly voted with the Government against the 
Committee’s recommendations, to whicn he was a party. Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar 
confessed that he was not perturbed by the bogey of speculation if the present 
ratio was disturbed. There was speculation and it would continue to bo theirs but 
it would be futile and unwise on the part of the Government to hold stubbornly 
that on September 1, 1934, when possibly the Reserve Bank begins functioning, the 
ratio will be Is. 6d., neither more nor less. That course would be dangerously futile 
the members were not prophets to look so far ahead. 

, E, James reiterated the view-point of his leader Sir Leslie Hudson^ that 

the attitude of the members of the London Committee in the Assembly was incon- 
sistent. He saw no light how the disparity in internal and world prices — a world 
*5®*^ could be cured. Continuing Mr. James said that it was highly ^ doubtful 
if depreciation of currency would lead even to a temporary rise in the prices. But 
It would in any case raise the cost of living while the wages would remain station- 
there would thus be a great industrial unrest. He held that those countries 
Which imd depreciated currencies had been forced to do so by their budgetary in- 
vq^ibiii^ but India’s budgetary position was flawlessly sound. 

4ar. Eanga Iyer maintained that the present ratio was regarded by both com* 
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mercially minded patriots and the a^ricaltarista as an outrage on India’s finance. 
While other countries were forced to devaluate ^ budgetary insolvency, India was 
forced not to devaluate by official whims. The douncil at this stage adjourned. 

19lh. DECEMBER :~Z)r. Ziauddin Ahmed was the first speaker this morning. 
Supporting devaluation, he said it would stimulate exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts while the international price level will also rise. Just as in 1927 the problem 
to-day is to raise the prices and the best way of doing that was to effect a rrauction 
of the rupee ratio. 

At this stage the closure was moved and accepted. Sir George Schiieter rose to 
reply amidst cheers. Sir George Schuster said Mr. 6. 0. Mitra’s amendment press- 
ing for an enquiry into the Ratio question would leave the door open for speculators 
while they wanted to proceed on a firm ground. So also Mr. Barma’s amendment 
leaves the position vague. So far as the amendments of Mr. Mody [were concerned, 
as Sir Cowasli Jehahgir frankly admitted, he supported it because he did not mean 
anything. Mr. Burma’s amendment, as also Mr. Mody’s, really meant nothing nor 
would they compel the Government to return to the legislature for the Government 
might issue an ordinance which, if in force on the day prior to when this section 
comes into force, would become a permanent law. Continuing his speech, Sir 
George Schuster made a sensational revelation. He said a letter over the forged 
signature of Mr. J. B. Taylor. Additional Secretary. Finance Department, had been 
sent to the ^‘Associated Press”, asking them to broadcast certain message and the 
“Associated Press” put it on wires. On enquiry from the Telegraph Department 
Mr. Taylor asked the “Associated Press” to stop the message. Similarly, another 
message sent by the “Associated Press” about the possibility of Ratio compromise, 
which upset the Bombay Market, had to be contradicted. It all shows that a gang 
of vultures was hanging over the markets and if the Government allowed any un- 
certainty to prevail, the interests of poor agriculturists will go by the Board. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster continued : “When these vultures hang about the markets, 
the sort of atmosphere that prevails, the risks inherent therein have got to be 
guarded against and this is the reason why we have got to take up a strong and 
definite attitude. Therefore, I say that the Government intend to maintain the 
present position. Wo cannot allow the present bill to bo passed into an Act, if 
the list of any of the present amendments is incorporated therein leaving the posi- 
tion vague and indefinite. There must bo no misunderstanding on this point”. 

The amendment of Mr. Barma was pressed to a division. The amendment stating 
that the Reserve Bank shall sell to'any person who makes a demand^of gold at the 
rate which may be fixed by law in force on the day prior to the coming into force 
of this section was lost by 45 voting for and 63 against. 

Mr. S. C, M lira's amendment, pressing that the ratio bo fixed by the .Governor- 
General-in-Council after consultation with expert opinion in the country at the 
time of bringing this act into operation, was also negatived. 

Mr. Modifs amendment to the effect that in clause 40, for the words “a rate 
not below one shilling five pence and fortynine sixty-fourths of penny for rupee.” 
the words “rate at which on the day prior to the coming into force of this section, 
the Governor-General in Council be by law under obligation to sell sterling” bo 
substituted, was also negatived. 

The last amendment on the same subject on which the House divided was Mr. 
Sadiq Husain’s which wanted the Rupee-ratio to be fixed at one Shilling four pence. 
The amendment was thrown out by the House by 57 voting against and 47 for. 

Amendments on the ratio issue being of clauses 40 and 41 were adopted by the 
House in about half a i hour’s time. 

Dr, Ziauddin's amendment to clause 42, whereby the demand and time liabilities 
would mean liabilities payable within and after 30 days was negatived. 

Clauses 43 and 44 were adopted by the house without mu^ discussion. There 
was heated debate on Mr. Sitaramraju’s amendment to clause 45, seeking to reduce 
the period of agreement by the Reserve Bank with the Imperial to 10 years instead 
of 15 years. Dr. Ziauddin accused the Imperial Bank of “Swindling.” Sir Geom 
Schuster strongly protested against the use of such unparliamentary term. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir deplored that anybody should call names in the honourable house. 
The motion was negatived, after which the house adjourned. 

20th. DECEMBER After clause 45 was adopted. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved 
an amendment to clause 46 which specified that “ru^ security worth fire orores 
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be transferred to the Bank by GoTernor-General-ia-Councir’ be deleted. Mr. 
Bhnpat Singh opposed the amendment Sir George Schuster also opposed the 
amendment. The Amendment was eventually lost. 

Thereafter clauses 46, 47, 48 and 49 were adopted without any discussion. 

To Clause 50 Mr. Thampan moved an amendment that at least one of the 
auditors of the Bank should be an Indian. On the Finance Member’s opposition this 
was also negatived. Clause 51 was passed. 

Progress was made thereafter at a gallopping speed and clauses 52,53 and 54 
were passed in less than half-an-hour. 

Mr. Aravamudha lyengar^a amendment to clause 55 that nothing should bo con* 
tained in any declaration which shall operate and affect the Bank with a notice of 
any trust, was accepted and the clause was passed. 

The President ruled out of order Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment to clause 
58 suggesting that certain sections of the Indian Coinage Act of 190G bo altered to 
enable the coinage of Gold Mohar equal to Rs. 20 standard weight ofj Mohur 164.4 
troy. 

An interesting debate on Mr. Sitaram Raju’a amendment that after clause 59 
the following new clause be substituted : *The Bank shall at an earliest possible 
date and in any case within two years from the date on which the Act comes into 
force establish a rural credit department as the district department of the bank to 
finance inter alia the agricultural operations. 


21st DECEMBER With the passage of all the clauses, the second reading of 
the Reserve Bank Bill was concluded. Mr. Sitarama Raju’s amendment that a rural 
credit department of the Reserve Bank be established in any case within two years 
of the Bank’s coming into existence was further debated. 

Mr, Oovinda Reddy welcomed the ideal of a rural credit department but sounded 
a note of warning against the danger of over-borrowing by the agriculturists and 
held that the acceptance of the amendment while preventing hasty action promises 
a steady forward policy in developing rural banking in India. 

Sardar Sant Shighj while whole-heartedly supporting the amendment, condemned 
the statement made in the Assembly by Mr. Abdul Aziz, Commissioner. Amballa 
Division, that agriculturists shoula repudiate the debts. The Bardar thought that 
establishment ot the rural department would have a salutary effect on the money 
market and rates of interests would be coming down. 

Bir George Schuster thought that the Reserve Bank could help the agriculturistB 
through Co-operative Banks. 

Mr, Raju withdrew his amendment and substituted another providing that the 
Bank shall create an agricultural credit department the functions of which shall be 
to maintain an expert staff to study questions relating to agricultural credit. This 
amendment was accepted. 

Mr, Bhupat Singh's motion seeking to guard against accumulation of a largo 
number of shares in one hand was withdrawn. 

Mr, Thampan' 8 amendment that profits of the issue department should go to 
the Governor-General-in-Council instead of to the shareholders was defeated. 

Severui amendments moved by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed urging reduction of 
commission to be paid to the Imperial Bank were also negatived. 

All clauses and schedules being adopted Clause 1, wnich was originally passed 
over, was taken up. 

Dr, ZiaiMin Ahmed moved an amendment which sought to provide that 
extension of life of the Reserve Bank Act after 25 years should be granted by the 
X^emslaturepn the petition of the Bank in that behalf. 

Krishnamachari moved for deletion of sub-clause 4 of clause 1, stating 
that the Act should remain in force for a period of 25 years and thereafter until 
repealed. 

The amendment was supported by the Government and carried by 45 votes 
•Kainst 16. 


Clause one as amended was then put to vote and passed, after which the 
moved that the preamble to the Bill be adopted. 

With the passing of the preamble the second reading was concluded. 

Sir George Schuster then moved, amidst cheers, that the Bill as amended by the 
to pused. 

V. Vidyasagar Fanday, who was the first speaker during the third reading 
compiuneuted Sir George Schuster, on safely piloting the Bui, 
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Mr, Joshi observed that both the Government and the legislatnro had failed in 
their dnty in limitiDS the number of voters and share-holders to a few. 

Mr, M, R, Pwrt complained that the readinfi^ was like the barial service. Sir 
George Schuster had succeeded, not on the merits of the measure, but because 
there were members who had not the boldness to oppose it. He contended that 
the Bill had been gone through in the form the Government wanted. If the Finance 
Member had put aside the weapon of patronage, he could not have carried a single 
division. However, if the country had lost, let them hope that individuals had 
benefited. Mr. Puri divided the Government supporters into three categories : 
firstly, those who owned their existence in the House to the Government ; secondly, 
those who, through past tradition or past favours or future expectations, threw 
their lot with the Government and thirdly, those who were periodical supporters 
of the Government and had helped the Government to pilot a certain measure. There 
was an offshoot of this class. They wished to please the Government as well as the 
people, and on occasions put up a fight on behalf of the people. They had a sample 
of this over the ratio question, when the leader of the European group accused 
them of dishonesty of purpose. Mr. Puri, continuing, referred to the London 
Oommittee and said that the members on it were not chosen by the House. There- 
fore the House was not bound to carry out the wishes of such a Oommittee. The 
report of the Committee was not even relevant to discussions in the House, and 
yet when the Members of that Committee took up certain attitude thev were cons- 
tantly warned not to disown the signature. Yet the Committee’s findings were 
neither legally nor even morally binding on the House. Mr. Puri contended that 
these members bad no business to go to hypothecate their views beforehand. Now 
these leaders found themselves separated from their following, nor could the Govern- 
ment own them, because they could not give an unhesitating support. Dealing 
with the Bill itself. Mr. Puri contended that legislative proceedings were a mere 
eve-wash merelv to obtain their seal to it, and they were threats hanging over them 
toat if they did not pass the measure, there would be no constitutional reform. 

Mr. Puri had not concluded when the House rose • 

22nd. DECEMBER The Reserve Bank Bill was passed by the Assembly to*day^ 
after a career of keen contention. 

The Tariff Act Amehdment Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhoro introduced his Tariff Act Amendment Bill, which proposed to levy 
enhanced duties on a wide variety of imported articles, most of them likely to be of 
necessarily daily use, with a view to safeguarding Indian industries which had been 
suffering from competition of an exceptional nature which proved a menace to theii* 
continue existence. The provisions shall have immediate effect. 

The President then adjourned the House Sine die. 



THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


autumn SESSION^CALCUTFA, 8th. AUO. to 8th. SEPT. 1933 
Unemployment Among Youths 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Lef^islative Ck>unci1 opened in Calcutta on 
the 8th. August 1933. After interpellations, Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar moved for 
the immediate appointment of a Committee consistinfi: of iiftecn including the 
Ministers of Agriculture and of Education and Acharya Ray, with power to co-apt 
experts, to inquire into the miserable condition of the educated youths of Bengal 
owing to unemplovment and to devise means as to how the situation could bo pro- 
perly dealt with. Mr. Poddar complained that while every civilized Government wan 
tackling the problem of unemployment, it was a tragedy that in this country, 
the Government was doing nothing to relievo unemployment. The speaker 
characterised the lot of educated Bengalis, many of whom were B. A.’s and M. A.’s 
as worse than miserable and attributed their political unrest to starvation consequent 
upon unemployment. 

In the course of the debate which ensued the resolution was widely supported. 
Navhib FaroqiUy Minister, assuring the House of Government sympathy, referred 
to the unemployment relief schemes already initiated by him and said that the 
committee asked for would only hamper matters. The mover withdrew the 
resolution. 

Bengalis and Govt. Posts 

Mr. Manindra Deb Rai Mahaaai then moved that in filling appointments under 
the Government of Bengal none but Bengalis or men domiciled in Bengal be in 
future recruited, except in cases where specialised knowledge was necessary and no 
suitable candidate of either description was forthcoming. The mover quoted Acharya 
Roy to show that men of other provinces had invaded Bengal, leaving the children 
of the soil helpless. Whatever the justification for the appointment of non-Bengalis 
to Government jobs in the days when Calcutta was the capital of India, there was 
no excuse to-day when in every province the slogan was to exclude the men of 
other provinces. 

Rai Ilaridhone Dutt opposed the motion aud made caustic remarks on what 
he called the small-mindedness underlying the resolution. Did not Bengalis go to 
other provinces, including far-off Punjab and Madras, and get appointed to high 
jobs and did they not thereby add to the lustre of Bengal ? 

Mr. Switi Shekaresioar Roy, supporting the resolution, condemned the Govern- 
ment policy of excluding Bengalis from appointments to the police scrvicos which, 
ho said, nad been reserved for Bcharis and U. P. men, lie warned Bir William 
Prentice that if he wanted real peace in Bengal he shonld put an end to the 
calculated distrust of my people’*. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, in further supporting the resolution, recalled Mr. 
^ridhonc Dutt’s speech and took him to task for his big talk”. Ho continued: 
You might talk of Nationalism and all that. You can speak of a larger and 
united India, but it should not be forgotten that Bengalis are not wanted in other 
provinces. Mr. Basu pleaded that ^'Bengal for Bengalis” must be the slogan. 

The debate had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill* 

9th. AUGUST : — The public galleries were crowded to-day, when the Council 
wsenssed the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
Minister for Local Self-Government, moving that the Bill be referred to a select 


The Calcutta Corporation on the 14th. August passed a resolution refusing to send 
^p^^eutative before the select committee on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
to^ml) Bill in response to the invitation of the Secretary to the Bengal Council to 
•eud three representatives. The Corporation held that the bill was unnecessary and 

ao 
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MmmittM of feventden, includiog himself, with instructions to submit a report by 
the loth August, made a sp^h which lasted for over an hour and*a-huf. The 
Minister observed ^ that the Gk)?emment would not have brought forward the Bill 
were they not convinced that it was essential. 

Explaining the objects of the Bill, the Minister said that it was intended to 
stop appointments of persons convicted of offences against the State and other anti- 
Government activities and to confer on the Corporation the right to be reimbursed 
through disallowance and surcharge of loss of its property or waste of its funds 
due to the neglect or misconduct of its employees, councillors, aldermen or members 
^ committees. Referring to the controversy between the Government and the 
Oomration on the qumtion of appointments of political prisoners the Minister 
Bud that the Corporation had disclaimed responsibility for the political activities 
of Its employees outside office-hours and had further declared that Civil Disobedience 
was not an offbnce for which disciplinary action was necessary because it involved 
DO moral turpitude and that teachers were (given leave during imprisonment 
berime leave was due to them. After reading several extracts from what he charac- 
toisra as the unsatisfactory replies of the Corporation to many inquiries made by 
the Government, the Minister charged the Corporation with maladministration. The 
Minister thought the Bill was urgent from the point of view of the State in general 
of Calcutta ratepayers in particular. Continuing, he emphasised the '^supremacy” 
of the legislative Council and averred that the Government did only their duty 
of bringing the maladministration to its notice and seeking a legal remedy as 
we ensting Act had been found wanting. The Minister denied that the Government 
had been actuated by vindictive spirit to deprive the Corporation of its 
autonomy. He declared that the Bill sought to prevent exploitation of 
Municipal resources in a manner antagonistic to the State. Tne Minister, 
proceeding, said that it could never be reasonably claimed that the 

Corporation should be given unfettered choice to choose its employees. “It may bo 
argued’ , said the Minister, “that terrorism has its root in unemployment and it is. 
therefore, expedient to find suitable appointments for persons convicted of terrorism 
which may cure them.*’ He refused to accept the general proposition, which meant 
paying a high premium to assassinations and other violent crimes. The Government, 
however, did appreciate the argument that, in some cases, employment might cure 
the wrong-doer, and he instanced the sanctioning by the Government of the appoint- 
ment of the Assessor of the Improvement Trust Tribunal, who had ceased to bo 
a terrorist and was anxious to settle down in life. In Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh 
Boy’s opinion the decision as to who, among the terrorists, were curable and who 
were not, should lie with the Government and not with a local body, especially as 
the Corporation had not desired to reclaim them through offering employment. The 
terrorists’ movements were of a secret character and it was impossible for the 
police to place all ^e facts before the Corporation. Apart from the political or 
moral side of the question the Minister was doubtful whether these teachers were 
able to devote their time and attention to teaching. Continuing, he quoted the 
Accountant-General of Bengal to prove that the Corporation accounts were defective 
and that the Corporation had evaded the Municipal law requiring the taking of 
Government sanction before inaugurating new schemes and that audit objections 
were never properly attended to, 

The Minister dwelt at length on the objections to surcharge and quoted British 
and Scotch examples and also the example of Madras, where the Government 
Audit and surcharge were working without any hitch for over fourteen years. 
How then, he asked, could it become unworkable in Calcutta ? After quoting over 


unworkable. The Mayor made it clear that their attitude did not mean the adop- 
tion of non-cooperation but he thought that no purpose would be served by sending 
Kpreswtatives. The Mayor, Mr. S. £. Basu, presid^ at a public meeting in the 
Town Hall on the next day to protest against the BilL Three resolutions were adopted 
rmrding the considered opinion of the meeting that the Bill was unnecessary and 
obstructive to the smooth progrm of the municipal administration, condemning the 
action ^ of the Minister in trying to create an unfavourable impression against the 
aumorities of the Corporation by making allegations based on inaccurate information 
and exaggerated facts, also recording the opinion that the Government had done 
grave ^ injustice to the representatives of the rate-payers in refusing to discuss the 
necessity of the bill, and finally endorsing the resolution adopted by the Corpuxi* 
tion opposing in Mo the bill designed to curb the civic rights of the people. 
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twenty instoneee where^ accordioff to him, the Corporation had aaiTered a lota on 
account of bad collection and bad accounting, the Minister explained why he 
could not accept the Corporation’s request for a conference. The Council Mng 
alrcsuly seized of the Bill, all that the Corporation could suggest was improvements, 
whereas it had urged wholesale withdrawal of the Bill. He assured the House 
that the Government would see to it that surcharges were not levied with retrospec- 
tive dOTectf although the Bill generally took the date of Chittagong raid as the uate 
of the recrudescence of terrorist and violent crimes in the province. He conclude 
with an apical for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

Moulvt FaxhU Hag (ex-Minister) moved for the circulation of the Bill for elicit- 
ing public opinion and warned the Minister against relying too much on parti- 
culars furnished by the Department presided over by the “Prime Minister of 
Bengal, Sir William Prentice.” Mr. Fazlul Haq declared that they might disagree 
with the opinions held by certain politicians. Speaking for himself, he was not in 
agreement with ninety per cent of the opinions held by Mr. Gandni, but it would 
be absurd in these days of democracy to penalise political opinion. The Bill seem^ 
to him to be absurcl and mischievous. Were the Government aware that the very 
people in their employ, who were used for putting down the Non-co-operatiou 
Movement, sympathised with the Movement which they believed to be patriotic, 
Mr. Fazlul Haq thought that by circulating the Bill to public bodies and associa- 
tions in Calcutta, the Government would be doing the barest justice to the Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moving another amendment for eliciting public opinion before the 
31st December, said that it was a tragedy that the charter of liberties granted to 
the second city of the British Empire by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, father of 
Indian Nationalism, was sought to be withdrawn by an unwise Minister. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu said that anfanxious and dispassionate consideration 
of the Bill had led him to the conclusion that it should not have been introduced 
at all. He exposed the absurdity of the Bill which, according to his interpretation 
of it, penalised not only those imprisoned for six months and above, but also those 
sentenced to a fine of two rupees for petty offences. Thus, a person who was con- 
victed by an honorary magistrate was disentitled for all time to come for entering 
the Corporation service. It seemed to Mr. Basu that it would be far cheaper for 
the tax- payer to get so-called objectionable men deported or detained than the 
present costly discussion in the Council. 

Mr. Townsend, Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing circulation, quoted 
instances of what he called evasion by the Corporation of lawful control by the 
Government. The speaker covered the same ground as Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy, 
but in greater detail. 

After several other members had spoken, the Minister, replying to the debate, 
denied that the Bill sought to penalise political opinion. The House divided and 
rejected Mr. Fazlal Haq’s amendment by 84 to 17 votes. The motion for a select 
committee was then put and agreed to. 

10th. AUGUST The House accepted the personnel of the Select Committee as 
settled by Sir B. P. Singh Roy^ to consider the Calcutta Municipal Amending Bill, 
and instructed the Committee to submit its report by the 18th August, after which 
the third reading will be taken up. 

Bengal Public Amusement Bill 

Sir William Prentice introduced the Bengal Places of Public Amusement Bill, 
and it was referred to a Select Committee. The object of the Bill was to provide for 
better control of certain places of public amusement and carnivals where gambling 
was prevalent and required that licences should be taken for keeping such placw. 
Sir william Prentice explained that he wanted the Bill to be passed this session in 
order to bring it into force at the cold weather season. 

Pbesy. Small Cause Courts Act Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Sir William Prentice then moved his Bill 'further to amend the 
Presidency Small Cause Courts Act 1882. He also moved that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. Kumar Munindra Deh Rai Makaehay moved an amendment for 
mnuiation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. Sir 
Willian having accept^ the amendment for circulation, it was carried nnani* 
mously by the Wee. 
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Bekgalis and Govt. Posts 

At the conclusion of the official basiness, the Council accepted the resolution 
recommending the appointment of none but Bengalis or men domiciled in the 
Province in the future except in cases of specialised knowledge or paucity of suit- 
able men. The House defeated, by 37 to 23 votes, an amendment requiring recruit- 
ment in proportion of the population. Sir William Prentice, on behalf of the 
Government, stated that it was difficult to recruit oo a population basis, but eftorts 
would be made to enlist recruitment to the Services from the various communities, 
subject to the test of minimum qualification. 

Medical Belief in Bengal 

lltb. AUGUST To-day’s sitting of the Council was an extremely dull one. 
There were neither any interesting interpellations nor any important resolutions 
except one of Rai Bahadur Dr. Uaridhan Dutta which recommended the forma- 
tion of a committee from representatives of the Government, the Corporation and 
the principal medical institutions of the country to examine “the adequacy of hos- 
pital accommodation including the provision for infectious cases, prepare a co-ordinat- 
ed quinquennial or decennial programme of work with rough estimates of cost, for 
future expansion and development in the matter of medical relief (including any 
new line of work that may usefully be started) and suggest how the work and 
responsibility may be divided between Government, the Corporation and private 
efforts.” 

After the division on this resolution was over the Council again lapsed into the 
dullness in which its proceedings began. A few more unimportant resolutions were 
gone through, the Mouse getting thinner and thinner, till at length it was pointed 
out to the Hon’ble President that the House did not form a quorum. The bell was 
rung, at intervals, for several times calling in the members without success when 
the Hon’ble President declared that the Council stood adjourned till the 14th. 

14th. AUGUST:— When questions were over, the Hon’ble Sir William Prentice 
presented the Report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Money-Lendera Bill 
1933 and the Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin presented the Report of the Select 
Committee ou the Bengal Wakfe Bill, 1932. , 

Village Self-Government Bill 

Moving that the Bengal Village Self-Government Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhury said that his Bill, if passed, would go 
greatly to benefit the agricultural population. 

Opposing the Ron'hie Minister far Local Self Government said that his Bill wes 
against the principle of Village Self-Government Act. Requesting the mover to 
vnthdraw his resolution the Hou’ble Minister said that the Government was intend- 
ing to introduce a comprehensive Bill in the near future. 

Ou being put to vote the motion was lost. 

Embankment Amend. Bill 

Mr, N, K, Basu*s motion for reference of the Bengal Embankment (Amendment) 
Bill to a Select Committee was then moved and carried with a slight alteration in 
the personnel of the Select Committee. 

Maulavi Syed Majid Buksh!s Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1932 was next 
taken up for discussion. 

The original motion as well as the motion for circulation were both lost. 

Estates Partition Amend. Act 

The motion for reference of the Estates Partition Act (Amendment) Bill to a 
Select Committee was withdrawn on request from the Hon’ble Member for I^al 
Self-Government. The motion for circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
public opinion thereon till the I5th September was passed. 

Bengal State Lotteries Bill 

Then came up the Bengal State Lotteries Bill, 1933 which evoked some ipMest. 
The mover. Mr, P, N, Banerjee said that an abnormal situation had arisen in the 
country. The Government was perpetually in want of money. Whenever any wpe- 
ficent scheme was evolved Government would come out with the plea that nothing 
could be done as there was no money. 
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He said— ‘^Lotteries are being run for so many charitable institutions as would 
be difficult to enumerate. liotteries are held in foreign countries and they tidce 
away money from India.” In most countries of the Continent Sweep-stakes were 
organised by Government. He cited, as an example, the Irish Sweepstake. Prom 
Calcutta alone they had taken away about 20 lakhs of rupees. If this money were 
left in India, much good could have been done, in the opinion of the speaker, for 
the better management of hospitals. According to the sficaker, the organisers of 
Irish Sweepstake gave away in prizes over 22 crores of rupees during the period 
November, 19l3 to June and spent 50 lakhs of rupees on hospitals. The Irish 
hospitals which, according to the speaker, were the worst hospitals in the world 
save, perhaps, the Indian hospitals, were now the best equipped iu the world. This 
was what the Irish Free State was doing. 

Then be suggested that Government could not find a better way out than by 
organising such lotteries. He said that Government had organised such lotteries 
during the Wartime. What was there to prevent them now ? In the opinion of the 
speaker the situation could not be more abnormal. He was prepared for the 
circulatiou of his Bill if that was the opinion of the House. He suggested that 
20 p. c. of the total sale should go to meet the running expenses, 50 p. c. to chari- 
ties and the balance of 30 p. c to Government oHers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Woodhead was for circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. Rai Bahadur Keshah Chandra Bnncrjee supported the amendment 
for circulation. Mr. Armstrong supported Mr. 1\ Banerjee’s motion. The resolution 
being put to vote was lost. The iiiotion for circulation was carried. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Moving the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 1933 Mr. P. Bamrjee said 
'Tn Bombay wo find that there are already labour representatives in the Corpora- 
tion, while tnere are no labour members in the Calcutta Corporation.” In his opinion 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate should have their representative in the Corporation. 

The Hon'ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy opposed the motion. He said he did 
not know wherefrom the mover bad collected the figures. He further said that 
iu the whole of Bengal the labour population comprised of only 5 lakhs. He failed to 
see the reason on what grounds the Bengal Bus Syndicate ihould have a represen- 
tative in the Corporation. He hoped that the House would accept his motion for 
circulation. 

Mr. P. Banerjec's motion for consideration of the Bill was put to vote and lost. 
The Hou’ble Minister’s amendment for circulation was passed. The resolution over, 
the Council was adjourned. 

Bengal Waterways Bill 

15 kb. AUGUST : — The Council to-day practically devoted the whole of its time 
to discussing the Bengal Waterways Bill introduced by Sir A, K, Qhuxnaviy 
Member-in -charge of the Irrigation Department, At his instance, the Bill was 
referred to a select committee. The Bill provided for the creation of a board of 
trustee to take over navigable waterways from the Irrigation department and 
administer and maintain them throughout the Presidency. In the course of a 
lengthy speech, Sir A. K. Ghuznavi said that the Bill would bring into existence, 
for the first time, a definite organisation which would be responsible for the cam-, 
paign against the water hyacinth pest, which caused and was still causing havoc 
to trade, agriculture and public health. The maintenance of navigable water-ways 
would react favourably upon the economic life of the province. 

Bengal Cess Amendment Bill 

The Hon'ble Sir Pravas Chandra Milter then introduced the Bengal Cess (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1933. To the members who proposed moving the pmendments for circu- 
lation he would say that his Bill had taken into consideration all the grievances 
which they sought to redress. He assured the house that he would be very grate- 
ful for any useful suggestions not only from the members of the ISelect committee 
but also from other members who took a real interest in that Bill. If member 
uuy suggestions to make— let him make them as soon as possible. Government 
would take every care to put them before the Select Committee. In framing the 
^nl, the speaker said, the Praja Party, the European Councillors, the Landholders’ 
Asmiation and Tenants’ Association nad all been consulted. The Bengal Cess Bill bad 
Qudertaken on the concensus of opinion of the people who were so consulted. 
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10lh. AUGUST :—Tlie whole of the eittiog of the Oonncil to>day was deroted to 
the dieouBsion of the Bragal Cess (Amendment) Bill, 1933, which had been introduced 
in the Conncil the previous^ day by the Hon’ble Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. 

I ninendment for circulation mo?ed by Mr. Kiskori Mohan Chaudhury was 
cf f number of amendments which sought to add to the personnel of 

the ^lect Commilkee was not moved. One moved by Mr, P, Baner/ee was lost. 
Another moved by Mr. Kheira^ Mohan Poy^ who sought to add the names of Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Poddar and himself also shared the same fate. Not satisfied with 
this, he called for a division. On division the motion was lost, 56 voting against 
and only 6 for the motion. 

The Bon’ble Sir Provash Chandra Mitter then moved that the Bengal Cess Amend* 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The object of the Bill was to remove the various anomalies which had resulted 
from the working of the original Cess Act, chief among which were that the valua- 
tion depended on the accidental differences in the rates of rent and on whether the 
land had been sub-let or not. 

In recent years dissatisfaction with the system had been expressed frequently in 
the Legislative Council and Government after consulting members representing all 
interests had come to the conclusion that the method which should be adopted in 
mture when any of the districts for which a record-of-rights under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act had been prepared was revalued, was that contained in Chapter VII A 
of the Bill which represented the view of all groups who attended the Conferences 
at which the question of amending the Cess Act had been discussed. 

The Council then stood adjourned till the 22nd August. 

Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill 

22nd. AUGUST The Council discussed to-day the Bengal Money-lenders' 
Bill. A large number of amendments was gone through which were either 
lost, or not moved or withdrawn. Some interest hung round a resolution moved 
by Rai Bahadur Keahab Chandra Banerjee which sought to restrict the opera- 
tion of the Act *Tn such areas and with respect to such classes of moneylenders as 
we ^ Local Government may by notification in the Calcutta Gazette appoint.” 
Division was called on this motion, which was lost by 49 to 42 votes. 

An amendment, moved by Rai Bahadur Batyendra Kumar Das, which sought 
to restrict the application of the Act to particular areas, not all over Bengal at 
the same time, was opposed by Khan Bahadur Axixul Huq. Dr. Nareah Chandra 
Ben Oupta also opposed it on the ground that sueh operation of the Act in parti- 
cular areas would lead to serious dislocation of trade in those areas. But if the 
Act was brought ii; operation all over Bengal and at the same time, there was no 
apprehension of such dislocation of business. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. IF. H, Thompson moved an amendment for the exemption of banking 
corporations and such other bodies registered under the Indian Companies Act 
whose primary object was not money-lending and which did not charge a higher 
rate of interest than what was stipulated in the Bill from the operation of the Act. 

Mr. P. Banerjecj opposing him, said that he remained unconvinced by Mr. 
Thompson’s amendment. As certain loan offices in the mofussil were charging a 
very high rate of interest^ the Bill was being passed to put a check on these 
unscrupulous money-lending institutions. It did not include in any way banking 
institutions provided it did not charge a rate of interest higher than I2j4 p. c. 

23rd. AUGUST :-*DiscuBBion to-day centred mainly round three amendments ; one 
moved by the Hon’blc Sir William Prentice^ was carried— the other two were lost. 
Division was requisitioned twice, one on the amendment of Bir William Prentice^ 
which was carried by 50 to 31 votes and the other on an amendment of Moulavi 
Abdul Quaaem which was lost by an identical margin. 

pause 3 lays down that if in any suit in respect of any money lent by a money 
lender after the commencement of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, it is found that 
the iuterest charged exceeds the rate ot 12 yt per cent, per annum In the case of 
an unsecured loan or that there is a stipulation for rests at intervals of less than 
SIX months, the Court shall, until the contrary is proved, presume for the purpose 
of section 3 of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, that the interest charged is excessive 
and that the transaction was harsh and unconscionable and was substantially unf^y 
but this provision shall be without prejudice to the powers of the Court under the 
said section where the Court is satisfied that the interest charged, though not 
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exceeding 12)6 per cent, per annamo or 25 per cent, per annum, as the ease may 
be, is exeessive. 

Moving that for the figure “12^’ the figure '15'’ be substituted, the Hon’ble 
Sir William Prentice said that he had invited opinions of District authorities on 

matter and a great majority of them were of opinion that 15 p. c. would be 
the right rate of interest. In his opinion, it was a iust figure, so he suggested 
that the figure 15 should substituted for the figure 12^ p. c. 

Moving his own motion, which sought to raise the rate of interest on secured 
and unsecured loans to 18^ and 17-^ respectively, Mr. K, Basu said that from 
the report of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Ck)mmitteo it was found that the 
rate of interest varied greatly in different parts of the province. As a member of 
that committee, Khan Bahadur Azizul Buq was of opinion that 37^ p. c. was a 
just rate. Ihe economic condition of the countrv had not certainly improved since 
that time and he apprehended that money would not be forthcoming if such a low 
rate was accepted by the House. 

Supporting the amendment of Sir William Prentice, the Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 
Woodhead said that there was danger if the house tried to fix a very much lower 
rate of interest than the actual rate. Replying to Mr. N. K. Basu, Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Buq said that he had changed his opinion and he had changed it deliber- 
ately. As regards the motion in question, he would leave the matter to the con- 
sideration of the House. 

The amendment of Sir William Prentice was put to vote and carried. Division 
being called for the amendment was carried by 50 to 31 votes. Mr. N. K. Basu’s 
amendment was lost. 

24th. AUGUST A number of amendments, relating to clause 3 of the Bill, 
which sought to fix a rate of interest beyond which the court might consider usu- 
rious and provided stipulation for rests, was gone through and lost. No interesting 
debate centred round any of these amendments. Interest, however, was evinced 
when clause 4 of the Bill came up for discussion. 

Clause 4 lays down : "Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, whore in any 
suit in respect of any money lent by a mony-lender before the commencement of 
this Act it is found that the arrears of interest amount to a sum greater than the 
principal of the loan, the Court, unless it is satisfied that the money-lender had 
reasonable grounds for not enforcing his claim earlier, may limit the amount of 
such interest recoverable in the suit to an amount equal to the principal of the 
loan.” 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar moved for the omission of the clause, Supporting, 
Rai Bahadur Satieh Chandra Mukherjee said that if the House accepted that clause^ 
the effect of it on co-operative societies would be disastrous, Supporting, Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Sen-Oupta said that it might so happen that a loan which had been given 
at a very low rate of interest had grown to a figure much above the principal. Then, 
the burden of proving that there were reasonable grounds for delay in enforcing his 
claim earlier lay on the creditor. In his opinion , such a piece of legislation would 
^ extremely hard on such creditors who, through sheer kindness, had allowed a 
debt to accumulate in times when the Bill was not in operation. Opposing the 
amendment, Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan said that having regard to the prevailing 
distress of the debtors it would not be right or just to enforce realisation of more 
than the principal amount. Bo far as past transactions were concerned, loans were 
generally made at a very high rate of interest ; that was the main reason why 
interest had accumulated to an amount higher than the principal in most cases. 
He saw no reason why that clause should be omitted. 

The amendment was lost, on division, 12 voting for and 60 against. Then follow- 

a number of amendments which sought to alter the wording of the clause, ad- 
ding to deleting or substituting a word or clause for another. They were all lost 
one, moved by Maulvi Abdul Bakim. which sought to substitute the word 
♦k oMi *0 the clause. Khnn Bahadur Azizul Buq^ Member in charge of 

ue Bill, accepted the amendment. Mr. J. L. Ra/terjee opposed it. In the course 
01 hiB speech he said that the ends of justice would be frustrated if the court was 
oo discretion in the matter. In nis opinion there were hundreds of cases in 
wmeh moneylenders had refused to go to the court out of consideration for the 
The result of the operation of the Act would be that such moneylenders 
irouia be penalised. In the opinion of Mr. Abdul Quaeem there was no question of 
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injustice inyoWed in that matter. It might be that the debtor failed to pay the 
interest simply through his inability, through sheer distress. 

The amendment was put to vote and carried. On a diyision being called it was 
carried by 53 to 19 votes. The clause, as altered, (by the situation ox shall for may) 
was passed. The Council then adjourned. 

25th. AUGUST :^The discussion on the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill came to a 
close to-day. The Bill as amcitided and passed by the Council, was very much the 
same as it emerged from the Select Committee, the only notable alteration being 
effected by the amendment of the Hon’ble Sir William Prentice which had fixed the 
rate of interest at 15 p. c. on secured loans, beyond which the court would presume 
the interest to be usurious. 


The Bengal UsuABt Bill 

The Council then took up the Bjngal Tenants’ Protection from Usury Bill. Maalavi 
Majid Bakeh moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. It was 
opposed by Mr. Sarat Kumar Boy, who also moved for the circulation of the Bill. 

Sir William Prentice opposed bath the motions, whereupon Matdavi Majid 
Bakah prayed for leave of the house to withdraw his motion. Sir William Prentice 
opposed withdrawal. Leave of the house not being obtained, the circulation motion 
was put to vote and lost. Maulvi Majid Bakah then called for a division. When 
the members assembled, the circulation motion was again put to vote and lost 
whereupon Kumar Santiaekhareswar Roy rose on a point of order and asked 
whether Maulavi Majid Baksh was entitled at that stage to move his wlthdrawl 
motion. Controversy followed, many members taking part in it. At the end, the 
Hon’ble President said that the best course would be to go back and begin again. 
Thereupon Maulavi Majid Baksh begged leave of the house to withdraw his motion, 
to which Sir William Prentice objected. The sense of the house being taken the 
motion was lost. Division being prayed by Maulavi Majid Baksh, ne was asked 
by the Hon^ble Preaident as to what he really stood for— was he for the withdrawal, 
of the Bill or simply for his motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
to which the member said that he was for withdrawal of his reference motion only. 

Division being called, the motion was lost, 80 voting for and 50 against it. The 
motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was next put to vote and 
lost. The result of all this was that the Bill was not killed. The member could bring 
it up again in the next session. The Council then stood adjourned till the L*9th. 

Official and Non-Official Bills 

29th. AUGUST Three Bills were passed by the Council to-day, wh'^e 
a Government Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. Of the 
three Billa passed two were Government Bills namely, the Bengal Placea of Public 
Amuaement Bill, sponsored by the Home Member, and the Bengal Municipal 
{Amendment) Bill sponsored by the Minister for Local Self-Government. The other 
Bill passed was the Bengal Embankment {Amendment) Bill, 

The official Bill circulated was the Bengal Nuraea Bill introduced by the Home 
Member. 


The Calcutta Mnnicipal Amandment Bill 

Slat. AUGUST:— The Council took into consideration to-day the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill, as amended by the Select Committee. Sir Bijoy Praaad Singh 
Roy moving that the Select Committee’s report be taken into consideration, replied 
his former assurance that the Government were not actuated by any vindictive 
motive. The Minister, defending the audit proposals of the Bill, declared that the 
auditing authority was the Accountant General of Be^al, who was an officer not 
of the Bengal Government, but of the Government of India. 

Mr, BanerjeCf moving for the recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee, 
declared that the Government were clouding the real issue by raising extraneous and 
subsidiary matters. He was convinced that the Corporation’s electric supply scheme 
whereby the Corporation would gain several lakhs at the expense of the Electric 
Supply Company, was an eye-sore to the Government. 

Maulvi Abdua Samad^ supporting the motion, charged the Government with 
rushing through a measure without giving an opportunity to the biggest autonomy 
body ot the province to have its say on it. Mr. Santi Sekhareawar Boy considerea 
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lerenoe, to Mr. Boy’s mind, would be uodesirable and unfair, as it vested in the 
Executive the power to subject every detail of the Corporation work to their 
security. Mr. KUhori Mohan Chowdhury, as the oldest member of the House, 
appeal^ for deletion of the objectionable clause. 

Mr. P. Banerjee characterise the clause as mischievous, as it sought to suppress 
the struggle for freedom. Mr. Banerjee regretted that a popular Indian Minister 
could not see the mischief in it. He would advise the Government to take advan- 
tage of the present political situation and drop this most dangerous clause. 

Mr. Abdua Bamad^ further supporting the motion, recalled that the insertion of 
the clause had no justification, for not only had no case been made out for it, but 
the Minister had failed to substantiate his allegations that terrorists had been em- 
ployed by the Corporation. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

4th. SEPTEMBER Resuming the debate to-day on Dr. Sen Gupta’s amendment 
for the omission of clause four, Mr. B, C, Chatterjee and Mr. Narendra Kumar Baau 
characterised the section as uncalled for, unjustified and mischievous, 

A sharp passage-at-arms ensued between Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy and Mr. 
Narendra Kumar Basu, when the latter made a reference to the correspondence 
between the Local Self-Government Department and the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation. The Minister objected that it was not relevant to the debate, but 
the speaker insisted that he was only replying to the Minister’s earlier references. 

The President upheld the Minister’s objection. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Baau pointed out that the provision debarring even a 
qualified man from holding a Corporation appointment, vested in the Executive a 
power which would be abused to the detriment of even innocent Bengalees. 

Mr. 8 , M, Bose, opposing the amendment, said that the clause only led stress 
on an accepted dictum that no public servant should take part in active politics. 

Mr. Townsend opposed the motion, which was negatived by 84 against 20 votes. 

Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Roy then moved that the proposed Section 54- A be 
omitted. The section insisted on previous Government permission for all ^point- 
ments. Mr. Roy thought that the inclusion of the section exposed the Govern- 
ment’s vindictiveness. 

The President refused to allow Mr. Roy to make any reference to Government 
pamphlets on the subject of the employment of alleged terrorists and objectionable 
persons the Corporation. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee asked how the Government proposed to apply 
the provisions of the section. Was this a section which would have appealed to 
Bir Surendra Nath Bannerjea whose name had been imported into the discussion by 
the Government benches ? Mr. Mookherjee declared that neither logic nor justice 
was on the Government side. 

Mr. Townsend, speaking for the Government, maintained that the section would 
have a most saiutory effect on law-breakers who made use of the Corporation as a 
convenient handle. Mr. Narendra Kumar Baau's amendment to delete the words 
‘‘without the previous sanction of the Local Government in each case” from Section 
54 (A) (1), was lost, after Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy had explained that the 
Corporation was not at all put in the position of applying to the Government in 
the case of every appointment. 

After another amendment had met with a similar fate, Mr. Kiahori Mohan 
Chaudhury sought by an amendment to change ^’imprisonment for two months or 
more” into ’‘rigorous imprisonment for more than three months or simple imprison- 
ment for more than six months.” By consent of the Minister, consideration of 
the amendment was pM off to a later stage. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu's amendment to limit the scope of the section to 
Municipal teachers alone was lost. 

Dr. Ben Gupta^s and Mr. N K, Basu^s amendments for the omission of tho 
words ’’been convicted of an offence against ^e State” and for limiting the section 
to^ a period after the commencement ot the Act respectively, were lost, the first one 
without a division and the second by 77 votes against 15. 

Mr. Baau*8 amendment to limit the soqpj of the restriction to offences involving 
violence was lost by 59 aminst 14 votes. The Minister observed that there were 
oases of persons responsible for violent deeds, but not convict^ of violence. 

Mr. Shanti Shekareawar Roy's amendment to omit from the section the words 
* or b^n sentenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more” had not 
been disposed of when the Council adjourned. 
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Walk-out Threat by Opposition Group 

Daring the debate the Opposition group led by Mr. M K. Bam threatened to 
withdraw from the House, as a protest against certain remarks of the Chair* 

Dr. N, C. Sen Gupta, moving for the deletion of the clause imposing disqualifi- 
cation, was emphasising the point that the new Corporation whicn was animated 
by a new spirit had not been given a chance. 

The Pr^ident, intervening, pointed out that the speaker was not confining 
bis remarks to the clause in question. He added that it was the clear duty of the 
Chair to see that the minority got a fair hearing, but at the same time to prevent 
them from obstructing the majority iu pursuit of their work. 

Dr. Sen Gupta took exception to the President’s statement, whereupon the 
President observed that if the member would go on like that, the President would 
have to ask him to resume his seat. 

Following this, Mr. N. K. Bam, Leader of the Opposition, said that in view of 
the course taken by the President, they thought no useful purpose would be served 
by their taking part in the debate any further. 

The President then asked Mr. Basu to make a full statement, following whi^h 
he explained his position. The incident closed there, and the threatened walx-out did 
not materialise. 


5th. SEPTEMBER : — Resuming the discussion to-day on the amendment to delete 
reference to ’'imprisonment for three mouths or more” Mr. Narendra Kumar Baau 
appealed to Englishmen in the llousc not to lose their British sense of fairplay in 
considering the amendment. 

Mr. P, Banerjca appealed to the Government to accept the amendment and thus 
prove that they were not actuated by feelings of vindictivcncsB. 

Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy replied that the Government should prevent the 
appointment of men convicted of ofienccs against the Htate. Were there not thou- 
sands of honest folk who could be appointed ? He added that the Corporation had 
forfeited its right to any consideration. 

The amendment was rejected by 47 against 21 votes. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim, by an amendment, sought to limit the scope of Section 54-A 
to offences involving moral turpitude or rigorous imprisonment for a term of 
six mouths or more. The mover emphasised that Civil liisobcdience* did not involve 
moral turpitude. As it stood, the section could debar the Minister himself, if ho was 
convicted of rash driving for instance. 

The amendment was negatived without division. 

Other amendments were also negatived, including those seeking to exempt simple 
imprisonment prisoners from the operation of the section and making the section 
inoperative in cases where three years had elapsed after release. 

Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhury's amendment, consideration of which had been 
adjourned with the Minister’s consent, was next taken up. The amendment cxcliid- 
^ those who had not sulfercd at least three months’ rigorous or six months’ simple 
imprisonment from the scope of the section. The motion was negatived. 

Mr P. N, Ouha moved for the substitution of the following clause for Bection 
54A ; ”A candidate seeking an appointment of any nature under the Corporation 
shall, if he has at any time been convicted of an olTcncc against the Biato or sen- 
tence to imprisonment for a terra of three months or more, state in writing im 
particulars of such sentence or conviction. Any person so convicted or sentenced 
shall not be appointed to any post under the Corporation.'’ . t 

Mr. AT. JC, Baau, opposing, accused Mr, Guba of pandering to the whims of a 
certain section. The Minister opposed the amendment, bc’cause he said it presumea 
that every applicant was necessarily a convict. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Boy (Depressed Classes) moved for the ofriiwion of the ittb- 
Bection which provided that “Any authority who knowingly appoints a person m 
consequence oi each appointment, be deemed for the purposes of this Act to have 
authorised the making of an illegal payment.” „ « o- . « j a 

Dr. Nareak Chandra Sen Gupta and 8ir B. P. Stngh Roy supported and 
opposed the motion respectively. The motion was declared lost, 

Bai Jagesh Chandra Sen Bahadur unsuccessfully sought to replace the word 
“knowingly ’ by the words “even after being spwifically informed by the Local 
Government.” 

. Mr. Amutya Dhan Roy's amendment to increase fines for the above offence to 
Bs> 1000 from Bs. 500 was lost. 
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Mr. UahataCa Bmendmeat to redaee the pnniehment for the offence from one 
yeer to eix months wee negatived without any diecneeion. . -v.nwBd aa to 

' MauM Tamixuddin Khan moved that ^tion 54 -B (« to » ^n^aa to 
support automatic diemieesl of municipal officere eenteo^ w** 

thrM months or more as against the present *“•*•**9^“'.. gdf. 

After a number of other amendments were lost, the Miniver fM LomI 
Government moved the addition of the following new SMtion : The 1^1 Oovera 
ment may, by a notiffcation in the Calcutta Gazette, exclude any 
officers or servants specified in the notification from the operation of . 

the provisions of Section 54-A or of Section 54-B reepectively, either wholly or in 
respect of any class of convictions, or sentences so specinea. PnnnMl 

Mt. Bhanti Bheharestcar Boy was opposing the amendment, when the Council 

adjourned. 

Aril SCPTI9I/IBER •— Bv 67 acfainst 19 votes, the Council to-day carried an 
Official* amSent to the Bill ^Sesting in the Government the power to exemp 
certain officials from certain penalties. The Opposition advanced the argument 
that it sought to vest a lot of power in tl*® pecntirc. 

Mr. Bamrjea and Mr. A/ofco*a» were .«P»We to pervade the House to a^t 
their amendments that Section 54-C, providing that »“ off™®® 
meant an offence included in Chapter 6 or in Chapter 7 to changed so as to limit 
its scope only to secret and violent revolution. 

Mr”*^nerfea*^ovS*for the omission of clause six which as follows:— 
"Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, no grant stoll knowingly be 

madfby the Oorporotion wiLut the previous ^5* ^ws^mv 

for the purpose of promoting primary education among “oys ®nd girls to any 

institution wtoch em^s any person or to any P®^" ®°J|I’®‘^, Sree rnom^to 
against the gtate or sentenced to riiroroue imprisonmMt ^r a term of three montto 
or more or to simple imprisonment for a term of six fmonths or more. 

'‘Exception In this section the expression ‘offence against the Btale’ has the 
meaning assigned to it in Section 54-C.’’ 

A Point of Order 

Before the House proceeded to consider the motion, Mr. 
raisto the point of order that the clause, ns it had emanated 8®'^ 

Committee was altogether different in its scope from the original clause and that 

therefore the clause was not in order. , • . m, 'R'nmnr Basr 

Asked by the President to explain the point, Mr. Narendra Kumw . 

observed that the Committee was not competent to extend the ®,®®P? ,*® 

While the oritrinal Bill sought merely to control grants to schools, the 
S«atiSfrrttoXrc‘'ommittee,%oug^ eontrol any pant wen though it 
mi^t be to a public library or to a temple of worship or to a h^pital. 

*The President said that there were a good deal of force in Mr. Basus point 
and called on the Government to state their case. 

The Minister asked for time to alta the dause. Broea.ded to 

The House thereupon, adjourned consideration of clause six and proceeaea 

discuss clause seven which required the Chief Executive OfiScer of the Corporation 

submit all accounts to the Government auditors. . , ri.nsiw aeven and right 

Mr. PowenWs motion to omit the clause was defeated. Clauses seven ana eigu. 
were then passed, amendments thereto having been negatived. , . „y«i| 

Mr. P. Banerjea then unsuccessfully moved for the omission of ~n5|gi. 

laid down that My person neglecting or refusing to comply with ® 
tion made under the Act shall to punished with a .fine extending to Bs. 800 m 
respect of each item included in the summons or of 

Poi fioAeb Akshoy Kumar Sen’s amendment to delete the words in respec* 
each item included in the summons or requisition was negatived. 

Clause nine was then put and agreed to. OmMinn of the 

Clause eleven which evoked keen oppwition read : For Section 1 
said Act, the following section shall ^ substituted, namel} , iiwimlaritieB 

“123 (1). The Corporation shall forthwith remedy any d^ts or 
that may be pointed out by the auditors and shril report ‘9 *®.?^ rotaiw 
the action taken by the Corporation, provided that if^ere is a diftorace of p 
between the Corporation ana the auditors or if the Corporation do nol remeay 
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defect or irrefi^larity within the period considered by the auditors to be reason- 
able, the matter shall be referred to the Local Government within such time and in 
such manner as the Local Government may prescribe by rule and it shall be 
competent to the Local Government to pass such orders thereon as they think fit. 
The orders of the Local Government shall, save as provided in Sections 123-b and 
123-c, be final and the Corporation shall take action In accordance therewith*’. 

S^tion I23>b (1) lays down that it shall be open to the atiditors, after 
fdving an opportunity to the member concerned, to submit an explanation, to charge 
to such a person the amount of deficiency or loss, etc. 

Section 123 (2) lays down that any councillor, alderman or member of the 
committee present at a meeting at which a motion or resolution is passed 
authorising expenditure, which is subsequently disallowed under this section or 
authorising any action which leads to expenditure afterwards so disallowed shall 
be deemed to be a person authorising illegal payment, if ho votes for such a motion or 
resolution and all persons so voting sbalt be held jointly and severally to be 
responsible for the expenditure. 

The clause gives a right of appeal to a Civil Court or to the Local Government 
and provides for payment of certified sums to be made within one month. 

Mr. P. Sanarjeaf moving for the omission of the clause, characterised the sur- 
charge provisions as mischievous and the powers proposed to be granted to the 
auditors as dangerous and unprecedented. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu gave several instances to prove that the Govern- 
ment's charges against the Corporation were baseless, lie argued that, if these 
charges were unfounded, there was no justification for these mischievous sections 
in this dangerous clause. Mr. Basu asserted that the powers sought to be bad 
were very wide. 

Mr. Totrnsendt Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing the motion, repeated 
his charges and gave figures which, ho claimed, showed that 'oy launching on the 
electric scheme, the Calcutta Corporation was wasting the rate-payer’s money. He 
said that the surcharge sections were the most important sections of the Bill. He 
added that no honest person need fear the sectiouB. which were in operation in 
other parts of the world, notably Madras and Bombay. He had no doubt in his 
mind that the Government would not abuse the powers they were taking only in 
the interest of the rate-payers. 

rw omission of clause eleven was negatived by 63 against 12 votes. 

Out of 234 amcodmeuts, the House disposed of only 369 and then adjourned. 


® President, instead of clause 6, in tl 

provisions were introduced by the GovernmeL 
feection 88 of the said Act, the following section sbaii bi 


to-day :-~*‘After ’Swtion' 
inserted, namely : — 

notwithstanding anythini 
® »n this Act, no grant shall knowingly be made by the Corpora 
JJ*thout the previous sanction of the I^ocal Government for anv DurDose othe 

‘offence .gain, t the Btattf ha. tb 

.me®dm“uw",^kinK*r mL’Ite .r'***' 

Kjwted. " ‘“gate tbe rigour of the lurchaige clauses were .1 

ir rSSlnUMt^^’faiSi ShlsFiS^h 

.ui’!SJ£««rTironV”arfced’“4^^^ »« ewmw 

Dr Nnrttmh Bwchtrgcd. The amendment was put and airreed tn ” 

« to St of •mendment to eectioTI^A h 

wfarenco of the to “PP^og tl»ee mouths tm 

sureharg.^ iST^eudment ®' eomotueto “ 

^Government a. plainSnitM^tKeSto^o^^ 

1908. the perwtn agmust whom the .«ch«geTMe wS^deSted’^uW™ 
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amendment was pressed to a division and lost. 

The amendment to raise the period of payment of sarcharges to six from three 
months was also lost. 

The motion for the omission of the proposed section 123-E was moved by Dr. 
Sen Oupta on the ground that the auditor might act maliciously. 

The Minister replied that the auditor was the Accountant-General of Bengal, 
who was neither interested in Corporation politics nor was subject to the control 
of the Bengal Government. The motion was negatived by 57 against 19 votes. 

Clause eleven was then put and agreed to. Clause twelve, a consequential clause, 
was carried without discussion. The House then adjourned. 

Bth.— SEPTEMBER : Clauses two and three of the Bill were put and agreed to 
to-day. Mr. P Banerjea^ resuming his speech on his motion for the omission of 
clause six, which on account of the President’s ruling had been put off to enable the 
Government to present a new clause, characterised the Government’s position as 
bordering on melancholy meanness. Mr. Banerjea asked how on earth, the Govern- 
ment expected the Corporation officials to keep an eye on the political activities of 
private bodies receiving small grants from municipal funds. The clause, if passed, 
said the speaker, would only result in the strangulation of primary education in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Shanti SeJehareatvar Ray, sunporting the omission of the clause, declared 
that, wore proof of Government vindictiveness needed, this clause afforded it. To 
his mind, the clause sought to reduce the Corporation to the position of a subor- 
dinate department of the police, 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Eaque and Rev, B, A, Nag opposed the amendment, the 
latter observing that Calcutta schools at present were honeycombed with men of 
revolutionary ideas and that, if only to save the children of persons like himself, 
who did not want them to be brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere, the clause 
must be passed. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu and Khan Bahadur Ahdul Momin supported and 
opposed the amendment respectively. The former averred that the clause sought to 
take away by the left hand what was given by the right. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta read out the proposed sections and criticised 
their wording, which, in his opinion, was loose. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government, defending the clause, declared that 
clause six was a necessary corollary to clause four which had already been passed 
by the Council. Clause four would bo useless without this clause, for clause six 
only took clause four to its logical end. 

The motion for omission of the clause was pressed to a division after further 
debate and declared lost by 64 against 18 votes. The motion for omission of claube 
6 (a) was put and negatived. 

Led by Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, non-official benches declined to move any 
further amendments. Clauses 6 and 6-A were then put and agreed to. 

A brief debate then ensued over the official motion that the Bill, as amended, be 
mssed. The Minister thanked the members for thewide support accorded to him in the 
House. He was convinced that he had not run counter to the ideals set up by 
Sir Sureudra Nath Bauerjee, and that when the controversies of the hour were 
forgotten, it would be found that the speaker had rendered service to Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, leading the Opposition, called the Bill a most 
retrograde measure and expressed his surprise that the Minister should have b^n 
carrying on warfare against the Congress Party. Mr. Mukherjee regretted that 
propagandists against the Corporation had won the day. The situation created by 
the Bill was that in future the Corporation appointments would lie in Government s 
hands. ^‘Let us see how the Government uses these powers”, concluded the mem- 
ber for the Calcutta University. 

The Bill was then passed. The Council adjourned sine die. 

The Bill received the assent of the Governor-General on the 3rd November, and was 
gazetted on the 16th November from which day the new Act came into operation. 
Under (he provisions of the Act, the Corporation is debarred from having in its einploy 
persons convicted of offences against the State or other anti-Govemment activiti^f 
and from making grants to institutions where such persons are empioyra. It 
further introduced a system of surcharge and the disallowance of illegal expenditure. 


THE BOHBAVLEGISLATiVECOdNCIL 

AUTUMN SESSION^POONA, 7th, AUGUST TO 9th, SEPT, 1933 
Governor's Opening Speech 

The Aatumn Session of the Bombay Legislative Council was opened by Bis 
Excellency Me Governor at Poona on the 7th. August 1933. In the course of his 
address His Excellency observed 

‘‘On many of the previous occasions on which 1 have addressed you, the political 
situation has been the factor that has occupied most of our attention, and it is 
therefore with particular pleasure that on this occasion I feel able to say that the 
political situation is calmer than for many years past. 1 say this, moreover, with 
full appreciation of the potential consequences for evil of the step lately taken by 
Mr. Gandhi in embarking on a new subversive campaign at a time when at last there 
were so many promising signs of a real improvement in the situation, both political 
and financial. When one considers the disastrous consequences of the previous civil 
disob^ience campaigns and the fact that so many even of Mr. Gandhi's original 
supporters have now obviously come to recognise the futility of the course to which 
he would wish to commit the country, it is more than unfortunate that he should 
once more want to stir up this disastrous and futile agitation. You gentlemen, 
have shown your sense of responsibility by consistently supporting the Government 
in their joint policy of insisting alike on the maintenance of law and order and on 
pressing forward with Constitutional llcforms, and 1 am sure you will endorse the 
decision of the Government to make use of the powers which you conferred ou 
them last year when you passed the Emergency Powers Act to check, at the outset, 
any attempt by Mr. Gandhi to plunge the country once more into the miseries 
and stagnation of 1930. Indcedt I feel confident that the Poona Conference and 
the events succeeding it have conclusively shown that more and more people are 
feeling impatient at attempts to turn their activities into blind channels, and will 
welcome the action taken by Government as helping to clear the field for 
constructive work. 

**As a further justification of the policy we have consistently adopted, I think I 
can also point to the progress which the Joint Select Committee is making in 
England with the preparation of the lleformed Constitution. It is true that its 
path has been beset with serious obstructions, and the policy of His Majesty's 
Government has provoked strenuous opposition in certain quarters. I am sure, 
however, gentlemen, that you, with your cxpericnco of democratic methods, will 
apprcKsiate the advantages of submitting all important measures to the fire of 
criticism, however severe that criticism may be. Nothing would bo gained by failure 
to realise the difficulties besetting the path of Constitutioiial reform, and^ indeed, I 
think we may say that the best chance of overcoming those difficulties lies on 
submitti!ig the scheme to the criticism of its most bitter opponents, instead of 
making auv efTort to burke such criticism. Personally, 1 feel that we may regard 
with satisfaction the progress that has been made in spite of all such attacks, 
and the fact that our opponents have so far failed to achieve anv of their objects 
may be taken as evidence of the inherent soundness of the policy adopted". 

As a result of rigid retrenchment, the hope of a balanced budget for the 
current year was likely to be realist, but the financial difficulties were still 
enormous, and the Governments had no intention of relaxing their efforts. 

His Excellency referred to the successful first year's working of the Bakkur 
Barr^ canals and the extension of the public supply of electricity* 

His Excellency r^retted the cuts which had to be made in the primary education 
RMts, but observea that the Government had been able to restore six per cent of 
the cut out of twenty per cent made last year. 

His Excellency dwelt on his desire to enlist widespread interest and co-operation 
jo a ^mprehensive plan which, he hoped to see well under way before leaving India 
for the graeral development of villages. No large expenditure was contemplated, 
hut ou Uie contrary the root conception was the direction of the alr^y existing 
rmnrees in man-power, knowledge and experience into channels which would make 
them much more efiTectire. 
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Bombay MuNiapAL Act Amendiko Bill 

After His Excellency’s thirty minutes speech, the Council proceeded with the 
Bill, as amended by the select eommitt^ further to amend the Oi^ of Bombav 
Municipal Act, with a view to amalgamating the .Improvement Trust, Bombay, with 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

After Sir Buatom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government^ had explained the 
changes that had been made therein by the select committee, Mr. V, N. 
Chandavarkar, Mayor of Bombay, expressed the Corporation’s view and insisted 
that the Government should earmark Bs. 3,91,000 out of the Bombay City Tobacco 
Duty to the Corporation and the rest to the Trust* 

Bombay Impbovement Trust Bill 

8th. AUGUST There was a keen discussion in the Council to-day on the 
amendment moved by Mr. R, Bakhale (nominated non-official), seeking to 
reserve one seat for Labour on the Improvements Committee, when the second 
reading of the Bombay Municipal Corporation Improvements Trust Amalgamation 
Bill was proceeded with. Mr. Bakhale sought to reserve a seat for Labour by 
increasing the strength of the Improvements Committee by one, and emphasised 
the need for this bv citing the evidence in the Census report, which, according to 
the speaker, showca that ^*if there is a hell on earth it was in the city of Bombay.” 

There was strong opposition to the amendment from the Corporatiou represen- 
tatives on the ground that reservation was mischievous and vicious in principle, 
and that there was already provision for Labour interests among the four nominated 
seats on the Improvements Committee. 

Sir Ruatom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposing the amendment, 
stated that he was however willing to provide in the Bill for nomination to the 
Improvements Committee of one among the four Labour representatives in the 
Coi^oration. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. 

The suggestion made oy the Minister for Local Self-Government was then moved 
in the form of an amendment by the Government to which the representatives of 
the Coiporaton agreed. There was, however, strong opposition to this from non- 
officials. ^ 

Some heat was caused when Sir Ghulam Huaaein, Leader of the House. Isupport- 
ing the amendment, stated that the Corporation had accepted the principle of sepa- 
rate representation, and the Corporation had failed to do justice to Labour by 
failing to give wide-spread primary education. 

Mr, Y. N. Chandavarkar. ex-Mayor of Bombay, challenged Sir Ghulam’s second 
statement, and observed that it ill became the Government to make the cha;v,c 
when they themselves had failed to keep their promises to make education grants 
to local bodies. 

Sir Rmtom Vakil, supporting the amendment, pointed out that the principle of 
separate representation existed in the parent body, namely, the Corporatiou. He 
explained that what the amendment sought to do was just to reserve out of the four 
nominated seats on the Improvements Committee one for Labour, if this was not 
represented otherwise. 

The amendment was put to vote and declared carried. 

When the Council resumed its sitting after tea, four amendments were moved, 
all by the members of the Bombay Corporation, to the effect, that the Improvements 
Committee, now being statutorily appointed, might be dissolved at a later stag&, by 
a majority vote of the Corporation. Two of the amendments suggested that disso- 
lution be preceded by approval of the Government. 

The Government opposed the amendments on the ground that such a Provision 
would deprive the Council of its voice in the matter, while the body had been 
statutorily appointed by it. All the amendments were lost. 


9tli. AUGUST An amendment seeking to delete the statutorv provision m the 
Bombay Corporation Improvements Trust Amalgamation Bill for appointment 
of a Deputy Municipal Commissioner for Improvements (sponsored by the repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation) was rejected by a large majority. 

It was stated, in support of the amendment, that the Corporation hM airway 
powers to make this appointment and insistence on a statutory pcovisioa lor 
would be interefering with the Corporation’s powers. 
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tHE BOMBAY WHIPPING BltL 


the afflendment, it wm pointed ont the nJmoSuoB 

tiTM ud themielvee admitted the neoeaeity for the appoiotmeat, and the Owpoiatton 


ahonld aot be swayed by sentiment. 


The Wbipfino Bill 


lOA. AUGUST Mr. R. D. BeW, Home Member, moted the serondrea^g 

of Se Whipping Bill to-day as amended bjr the select 

Bill.i whieh was to be applied in the PiesidenCT 

pto/ded for the extension of the proTieions to such pthw P»^ “ 
as the Ooremor-in-Oonncil might by notification direct. It sought 
committing the offence of rioting or instigating or ‘lilting ^ jl-Me 'Sndel 

in addition to or in lien of any other punishment to which he might be iiaoio nnaec 

the Penal Code. • i»« u 

Hr. Bet: stated that the Bill was primarily intended for appliMUon m ^b» 
to check riots. Dealing with the alterations made by the Select ^mmltt^ne 
stated that the Committee had excluded attempts to «Lid^ 

of the Bill, and decided that the aorcrnment shoi^ haro power to extend the 
Bill to other parts of the Presidency if and when required. that 

There was strong opposition to the Bill from non-officials on the ground 
the Bill, as amended, was not free from objectionable features, and that the measure 
was wholly unnecessary and likely to bo misused. ,o u _ nu-i tA 

The House divided on the motion of Mr. A. N. Surve (Bomltay City/ seeking to 
refer the Bill back to the Select Committee with instrwupn to exempt riots 
arising ont of public meetings from the operetion of the Bill, uio niotion WM 
rejected by a large majority. Rao Rahodur Ckitale expressed the fear that toe 
provisions of the Bill might be used against civil resisters, and pointed out Jjha t 
political turmoil bad ceas^, and so the Bill was unnecessary. Mr. B. IvM 
considered that the Bill was unnecessary. Mr. Kamat, aupporting the B'H. stated 
that it had come out of the Select Committee considerably improved, tbpngb tlwe 
was atill scope for further improvement. Mr. Bakhale expressed the opinion that 
Ui6 Bill| if at ail it waa to be paMed, ahould be made applicable to the whole Frwi* 
dency aa mofuaail centres produced the Bombay hooligans. The House then 
adjourned. 


lltb. AUGUST :--The Council passed to-day the second reading of the 
Whipping Hill by 39 to 23 wotes. There was again strong opposition to the Bill on we 
ground that whipping was a barbarous method of puDishment and the prowision 
would be misused by the authorities. 

Mr. R, D, Bell, Home Member, replying to the debate, obserrod that the 
profisions of the Bill would bo enforced only in exceptional circumstances and 
assured those who expressed the fear that this might be used against ciril resisters, 
that the intention of the Government in bringing the Bill was only to check rioting 
of the type that occurred in Bombay. He expressed willingness to incorporate a 
provision in the Bill, to the effect, that the Qovernor-in-Council would issue a 
BOtifteaiion applying the provisions of the Bill only when public security was 
manifestly in danger. The Home Member also expressed his willingness to confine 
the Bill to the city of Bombav only sod said that but for the serious riot of 1932 
in Bombay, the measure would not have been placed before the House and such 
rioting was not likely ^o occur in other parts of the presidency. In conclusion, the 
Home Member quot^ figures to show that the magistracy waa not merely discreet in 
making nse of the punishment of whipping, but was manifestly reluctant. There 
were 153 and 192 cases of whipping in Uie whole presidency in 1931 and 1932 
rapeotively and 50 cases in 1932, in connection with Civil Disobedience, a majority 
of file latter cases being those ox juveniles. 

When the third reading of the Bill wsa taken up the iGovernroent amendment 
eaeking to confine the operations of the BUI to the city of Bombay only was passed. 

Another Qovernment amendment seeking to make the operative parts of the 
BID appUcable by the Goveroor-in> Council only when in his opinion human life and 
pr oper ty were manifestly endaoMied, was also carried. 

Non-official amendmenta seeking to exempt abetment to rioting and rioting without 
deadlj weapooe from the eoope of ihe Bill were loet. The Bill ee amended wee reed 
Im ue Ihm t lff fffi fftd paiMd 

p 
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SUPPLEMEKTA&Y GBAKTS 

12tli. AUGUST The Gonncil was considering to-day supplementary grants and de- 
mand made by Dewan Bahadnr 8, T, Kamhlit Minister for Agricnltnre and Education, 
lor a token mnt of ten rupees for a scholarship for one C. P. Halkatti, recratly^ a 
student of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institutei for higher study in Textile 
Technology in England. 

The PreBxdent held, in the course of the discussion that ensued, that Rcto Saheb 
Kulkami alleged that C. P. Halkatti was related to the Minister, and wanted him 
to withdraw me statement. 

A passage-at-arms followed between the member and the President, the former 
bolding that he did not make the allegation, and only wanted information. There 
were shouts of ‘^withdraw, withdraw”, but Mr. Kulkarni declined to do so. 

Remarking that for the first time during his holding of the office of President, 
he was obliged to use his powers, the President desired the member to leave the 
House, which he did. 

The suspension of Rao Saheb Kulkarni 1^ the President applied only for to-day. 
This was the first instance in the Bombay Council when such an action was taken 
against a member practically. 

The demand for a sum of Rs. 140,314 made by the Home Member for the 
permanent retention of Visapur temporary prison evoked some discussion. It was 
explained that out of four temporary prisons opened on the renewal of Civil 
Disobedience movement in 1932, all except Visapur have been closed. It was 
proposed to convert this into a permanent prison on account of the existence of 
clay suitable for bricks on Government land near the prison which ofiered a remunera- 
tive field for employment of jail labour, and in order to compensate the expenditure 
the Government proposed to reduce two other jails. The oppositionists pointed out 
that Visapur was not healthy and the conditions obtaining there for health and 
welfare or prisoners were not satisfactory. 

The Home Member held that Visapur was not worse than most of the other 
parts of the Presidency in climatic conditions and every effort was being made to 
ensure sanitary conditions. The demand was passed. 

The Temple-Entry Resolution 

I4th. AUGUST Rao Bahadur 8, K, Bole moved in the Council to-day. a 
resolution recommending to the Gkivernment to promote a measure to enable 
"Untouchables” to enter Hindu temples endowed witn Government land or recei- 
ving cash payments from Government and all other temples which are not 
private properties. 

The Home Member pointed out that a similar Bill was sought to be introduced 
in the Madras Council, but permission was refused for its introduction by tlie 
Governor-General in Council, on the ground that the subject was of All-India 
importance. A similar Bill had been, however, introduced in the Central Legisla- 
ture by Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar which was to be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. In the circumstances, the Home Member suggested to the mover to await 
the result of this Bill in the Central Legislature. 

The President then, however, allowed expression of opinion by the House on the 
question, and discussion proceeded. 

Women Dedication In Hindu Temples 

The Council perinitt^ the introduction of a Bill by the same member seeking 
to prevent the dedication of women for service in Hindu temples in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Mussalman Wakfb Bill 

Mr. Syed Munawar was permitted to introduce his Bill which sought to regnlitto 
Mussalman Wakfs in the Presidency. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

The Council rejected a non-official Bill moved by Mr. Bakhale seeking to raise 
the upper age limit of children for compulsory primary education from 11 to 12« 

The Tbbiplb-Entry RESOLtmoN 

. ^Sth. AUGUST I— The Council discussed the resolution for full three hours to-^yi 
the ^vernment benches not participating in the debate. There were only tbM 
non-Hindu speakers. 
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The geneiml trend of the dieoumion wm one of tuppori for the reeolntion, thootsh 
nore then one member etmck e disttnctiy oppoeite note by nnreeerredly oppoeinff 
the reiolation on the fcronnd that temple-entry was not eeeentiel for the n|Nifl of 
the Depreeeed Clames and i^uch a more wonld only help to create further dit i- 
eiona in the Htnda fold. Exception waa also taken to a clause in the reioltittoo 
limiting temple-entry to Gorerument endowed temples. 

Mention was also made more than once during the debate of Mr. Gandhi's earn* 
pidgn against untouchability and its salutory cfTeots in having roused Hindu oon* 
actraoe. 

Skaik Abdul Majid, the only Moslem who participated in the debate, supported 
the resolution wboic-hrartt'dly. Mr. J, B Petit congratulated the Government on 
the very correct stand they had taken on this question. 

The Hon*bie Mr. ft 7). Bell, Home Member. congratulated the House 
on the tcmp«T and tone of the dihate. Ho nduted the suggestion that the Govern* 
roent of Bombay were unsympathetic towards the Depressed Classes, and assertra 
that they bad done a gre^t deal in the course of the last ten years for the amelio- 
ration of the Dcpri'ssed (?lassi^. Regarding the attitude of neutrality of Gov» ru* 
ment Mr. Bell said that this was inconsistent with the policy of the Ooyernroent 
of India as enunciated in January last The Oovernmrni bad always maintained this 
attitude, and if they had abolished nutee and facilitated the enactment of the Sarda 
Act, it was because these were more social than religious questions, whereas temple* 
entry was purely a religious one. The Home MernbiT also |K)iuted out that there 
was no essential difference bet wot n the status of Oovernment-endowed temples and 
Other private tcinpb^, as trusUy*s in both cases were enituned to manage temples 
according to customs and usages. Concluding, the Home Member snggested that 
the purpose of the resolution would be scrvf<l fully if the proceeding were for- 
warded to the Government of India and he hoped the mover would withdraw it. 

The mover accordingly withdrew the resolution. 

CoTSnUX)RP AH GfESTB OF OOVT. BIkMBERH 

ISth. AUGUST An interesting debate took place in the Council to-day, 
on the reauitition moved by 7ao Hxxhadur ChitaU inon-oincisl). recommending to 
the Government to take steps to move the (lovernmont of India to incorporate a 
rale in the (toyernment B^rvants CoiidiK't Rules prohibiting Government Memhert 
and Ministers from allowing members of the Ckiuiicil from ordinarily residing with 
them as giitn^ts, as such a practice was contrary to public intcresu. The mover 
stated that the conduct of the Ministers should be above suspicion, particularly at a 
time when the provinces were on the eve of getting TUmponsiblc Government. The 
Ministers, he added, ought not to give by their action cause for the public to doubt 
the purity of \hv administration. 

The Leader of the Ihuee objected to this remark, and the mover explained that 
he himself did not share this opinion. 

The mover also object ^^d to Ministers subscribing to party funds, but the Chair 
pointed ont that there was nothing wrong in such a practice, and, it was prevalent 
m Eng! md also. 

Several speakers opposed the resolution, stating that the mere fact of a member 
ataying with a Minister did not warrant the Indicf that the member in question 
would not exercise hia independent judgment. He could also not he expected of a 
Miniater to forget his old friendship on his becoming a Minister. 

Discussion took a breezy turn, when one member, opposing the resolution, 
remarked that the mover had participated in eating sandwiches at Government 
House parties. 

The mover strongly objected to ibis remark, and the Chair, coming to his reaeue, 
made it clear that the speaker did not mean mutton sandwtehts, but only vegetable 
landwichea. 

Oovemment benches did not participate In the debate. The resolution waa after 
nearly three hours' discussion withdrawn. 

Bouras awd Ttue Wakf Act 

ITlk. AUGUST A reaolniion seeking to eiempt the DawoodI Bohra community 
of the Bombay Preaideocy from the operation of the Moslem Wakf Act, under the 
diaentioo vested in the Local Qovernmeiit, waa lost tn the Council^ without a 
diviaioo, to-day. A Urge number of Bobraa were present in the vUilor's gallery, 
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Id fopport of the resolatfon, it was contended that Mullaji Saheb, the religkma 
head of the Dawoodi Bohras, was administering the trosts judicially and efficiently. 
The very fact that the Central Legislature provided an exemption clause was proof 
that it intended to exempt deserving cases from the operation of this Act. Fnblie 
opinion had also been shown to be against the inclusion of Dawoodis. 

Against the resol utioi^ it was pointed out that even H. H. the Aga Khan who 
was simrior to Mullaji Baheb had not objected to the inclusion of Dawoodi Bohras. 
The Wakf Act did not contemplate interference with the internal affairs of trusts. 
What was required was that accounts should be rendered of the trusts. 

Almost all the Moslem members, except two» opposed the resolution, as also a 
majority of non-Moslem speakers. 

The Government benches did not participate in the debate till the last moment 
when Dewan Bahadur KamhU, Minister for Education and Agriculture, stated that 
the arguments advanced during the debate had not necessitated alterations of the 
Government’s policy on the question. On the other hand, the debate had shown 
that there was no necessity for exempting the Dawoodi Bohras. 

The mover asked the House for leave to withdraw the resolution, which was not 
granted, and the resolution was put to vote and declared lost. 

The Kabaghi Municipal Amend. Bill 

18th. AUGUST *The Council considered to-day the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the municipal government of the city of Karachi. The 
object of the measure was to bring this important trade centre, which was also the 
aerial gateway of India and whose jurisdiction extended over the area of seventy-one 
square miles within the operation of the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925, 
and thus give it greater scope to carry out schemes of improvement and provide 
other means for efficient administration of its affairs. 

Sir RuBtam Vakil presented the report of the Select Committee, to which objec- 
tion was taken hy Mr. Surve, The latter raised a point of order as to whether the 
appointment of a sub-committee by the Select Committee to consider certain ques- 
tions did not vitiate the work of the Select Committee. 

The President ruled the objection out of order, and the mover proposed the 
second reading. 

Sir Ruatom Vakil explained certain provisions of the Bill. He expressed his 
anxiety regarding I the proposal of the Select Committee to lower the franchise to a 
rental of one rupee. He also gave it as his personal opinion that the proposal to 
reduce the Chief Officer’s salary, was unfortunate. 

Mr. J. Mehta welcomed the rupee franchise and said that he would be glad if 
adult franchise was granted. The speaker then went on to point out certain ano- 
malies in connection with the formation of wards. 

At this stage, the House adjourned for tea. 

Resuming a discussion on the motion for a second reading of the Bill after 
lunch, Rao Bahadur Kale, leader of the Opposition, opposed the allocation of 
seats according to population basis as providea in the Bill as this was likely to 
enable the words with less voting strength to return a larger number of candidates. 
He also opposed communal dectorates in a premier municipality like Karachi, 
which did not exist in the Bombay, Calcutta and Madras Corporations. 

Mir Mahomed Balloch, himself a member of the Karachi Municipality, stated 
that the lowering of the rental to one rupee per month was not a novel suggestion. 
It had been accepted long ago by the Municipality. 

Sir Ohulam nuasein Hiaayatuilah, Leader of the House, advised the Council to 
reject the amendment that vras to be moved seeking to replace the allocation of seats 
according to a population basis, provided by the ^ect Committee^ by allocation of 
seats on the basis of the voting strength and^taxation. The House rose at this stages 

21st. AUGUST Dr. M. K, Dixit moved an amendment to-day seeking to have 
common and not separate electorates. 

Rao Bahaaur Kale had a similar amendment, which sought by a different 
method to do away with the communal spirit. His suggestion was to have a 
number of members from each ward belonging to different communities elected by 
tbe whole ward, and not by the members of each community. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto was against both the amendments, as be said tut 
much as he would like to see joint electorate introduced, it was his firm belief that 
things would go from bad to worse. 
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Rao Bahadur Kal^a amendment was generally supported by Hindu membevs 
from Sind but was opposed by Mahomedans. 

After tea interval, the Mimster for Local Self^Govemmeni replied to the debate 
on the amendments for joint eleclorate, and gave the reasons for adopting separate 
electorates. 

On being put to vote, both Dr, Diasifa and Rao Bahadur KaWa amendments 
were thrown out by large majorities and the principle of separate electorates was 
incorporated in the Bill. The Council then adjourned. 

22Bd. AUGUST The first of the amendments moved by Mr. 8,8, Tolani to-day 
sought a new classification by deleting Mahrattas from among the communities 
entitled to representation. 

A heated debate followed on what was described as an efibrt of rich Hindus to 
deprive the Mahrattas of representation in the municipal government of the city. 
The mover finding; little support withdrew his amendment, after declaring that his 
motive was a desire not to divide the Hindu community. 

Mr. Tolani later brought forward another amendment seeking to give two seats 
to the Sikh community. He argued that Christians got five seats wRh a population 
of 7,582 while Parsis. of whom there were 2,408 in Karachi city, got three. 

Mr. Jamahed Mehta proposed an amendment to this, giving one seat to Sikhs 
instead of two. 

The Leader of the House, Sir Ohulatn Ifuaaain Hidayatulla, speaking aminst 
the amendment, said that a number of Sikhs had been included among Hindus. 
The two main communities had been allotted seats according to the population 
basis. Mr. Tolani was seeking to disturb the proportion of seats between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. If the mover was so solicitous for the welfare of Sikhs, why 
did he not offer to give up a Hindu seat for the Community ? 

When discussion on Mr. TolanVa amendment was taken up after the tea interval, 
Mir Mahomed Balooch stressed the fact that Sikhs haa identical interests with 
Hindus, with which community their sympathies lay. On the other hand in 1224. 
Hindus had opposed representation being given to Maharattas and Depressea 
Classes, while demanding that a seat be reserved for Sikhs. 

Mr. P, Vakilf appealed to the members not to make long speeches. 
The Government were committed to the principle of separate electorates, 
and to his thinking no amendments running athwart this principle, would have a 
smooth passage. The members would therefore be expediting the business before 
the House by not moving such amendments. 

Sir Ruatom Vakit^ Minister-in -charge of the Bill, detailed the practice in vogue 
prior to the introduction of the Bill, and stated that it was the Government’s opinion 
that it was wrong in principle to bind itself to nominate a member of any parti- 
cular community. lie assured the House that in this respect it was the Government’s 
intention to maintain the atatua quo. Should a Sikh not be returned from the 
general electorate, the Government would nominate one. 

Miran Mahomed Shah assured the House that Mahomedans were opposing the 
amendments not from prejudice against any particular community, but to avoid 
complications. They intend^ to oppose any amendment that sought to raise the 
total number of seats. 

Mr, Jamahed Mehta^a amendment providing one seat for Sikhs, was then put to 
vote and rejected by 48 votes to l8. Mr. Tolani’s amendment shared the same 
fate. 

The House was discussing the amendment of Rao Bahadur Kale for a dif- 
toent arrangement of the communities grouped with Hindus by designating all 
these, with the exception of Christians, Parsis and Jews, as *’non Mahomedan”. 
when the house adjourned. 

. 23rd, AUGUST The Council to-day resumed discussion of the Karachi Muni- 
cipal Bill at the point where it was left off yesterday. Rao Bahadur KaUfa 
amendment to classi:l 7 the Sik^, JainSf Budhist and Mahrattas as non-Mahomedan 
^•^oon disposed of. 

The Legal Remembrancer to the Government suggested a better arrangement 
which, while retaining the specific classification adopted in the Bill met the mover’s 
amendment was. withdrawn in favour of that suggestion. 

then proposed his amendment, seeking to remove the clause 
mtneting the deotion of a representative of registered Trade Unions, to labourers 
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ud Mkiog that inatead of two aeats, three should be reserred tor, and these should 
be bv nominatioD. 

Mr, Jamahed Mehta remarked that he was Preeident of the Federation of Labour 
Uoiooa in Karachi, and it was he who had suggested restriction in order to give 
the labour an opportunity to be represented by an actual working man, 

The leader of the House pointed out that this showed that Mr. Jamshed 
Mehta most hare received the mandate from the labour Federation of Karachi. 

Sir Ruatom Vakil, Minister-in-charge of the Bill, explained that there were 14 
Trade Unions in Karachi and one seat had been allotted for every five unions. A 
member of a trade union, he explained, was also qualified to stand for election in a 
ward in which he lived and had two votes. 

At this stage it was pointed out by the Legal Remembrancer that there were 
honorary members of labour unions who, as such, did not pay fees. Such members 
of unions, like the mover, would thus be eligible for election. 

During the discussion after tea interval, Rao Bahadur Chitale and Mr. 
Navale supported the amendment, while Mr. Pestonje Vakil opposed it, on the 
ground that if the restriction limiting election to the bona fide labourers were removed 
outsiders would get in and then there might be exploitation of the labour. 

The Preeident split up the amendment into two parts, first for increase of seats 
from one to three, and the other asking for removal of the restriction limiting 
election to labourers. Both the parts of Mr. Bakhale’s amendment, when put to 
the House, were defeated by large majorities. 

Mr. Tolani then moved an amendment seeking to increase the representation 
given to the Indian Merchants’ Association, from one to two. Bpeaking on it be 
said that the members of the AsRociation paid about 8 lakhs out of the total 
revenue of thirty-six lakhs into the cofiers of the Municipality, on which basis they 
were entitled to many more than two seats asked for. The matter was still being 
discussed at the closing time. 

28lb. AUGUST :-~The Council on re-assembling to-day after the holidays began 
again discussion of a long list of amendments to the Bill, to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to the municipal government of Karachi. 

iftr Mahomed Baloch moved an amendment designed to amalgamate the voting 
strength of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association and the Karachi Boyers 
and Shippers Chamber into a common electorate with two seats. 

Mr. Lely had amendment, asking for the deletion of the clause giving the 
Buyers and Shippers Chamber one seat. 

Mir Mahomed Baloeh'e amendment received a large measure of support, includ- 
ing that of the Minister in charge of the Bill and the Leader of the House, Sir 
Onulam Hoosen Hidayatnllah, and on being put to vote was carried by a large 
majority. The other two amendments fell through. 

Mr. Tolani then moved that the clause giving the district local board on the 
Corporation of the Karachi Municipality one seat be deleted, remarking that no 
district local board in the Presidency had seats on a municipality. 

On the amendment being put to vote, it was carried by a large majority. 

After the lunch interval, Rao Saheh P, D. Kulkarni brought forward his amend- 
ment to do away with the power vested in the Government to nominate eight mem- 
bers to the Corporation of the Karachi Municipality. 

Mr. Etchank, Secretary to the Government, in opposing it, said that the amend- 
ment would have been in place in the Municipal Boroughs Act, but not in the 
present measure^ where it was necessary to secure representation for certain inte- 
rests. Of the eight seats three had been earmarked by the Minister who had given 
an assurance that one Sikh, one Labour and one woman representative would be 
nominated. In addition, there were other interests. 

Mr. Kharhhari opposed the amendment, on the ground that it sought to take 
aw^ power in such matters from the Government. 

The Minister also opposed the amendment remarking that if the Government 
accepted it, it would amount to a breach of faith. The amendment was withdrawn. 

29th. AUGUST \-^Rao Sahib Kulkarni moved an amendment to Section 19 (1) 
that no salaried servant of the Government should be eligible for electitm as 
Mayor or Deputy Mayor of the Corporation and as General Secretary. 

Mr. Ewbanh remarked that no such provision existed in Bombay. mem 
of the selection of its Mayor might be Imt to the Corporation of Karachi In toe 
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eaae of ft soiftll borough municipality, the provision might be sniteble, but not for ft 
big City like Karachi. The amendment, on being put to vote, was lost. 

SOtli. AUGUST The question of municipal servants convicted of offences, bmng 
debarred from drawing pay or allowances or of being reinstated except in the case 
of conviction for ordinary offences by a majority vote of twoHhirds of the Co^ra- 
tion, and when convicted for politicul offences, gave, in addition, an undertaking to 
the Collector to abstain from such activities, came up for consideration as an amend- 
ment to Clause 44. This, however, was withdrawn on the understanding that it should 
be taken up when Clause 47 was discussed. 

When Clause 47 came to be discussed, the President, on a point of order raised 
bv Boo Bahadur Kale, ruled that the amendment was not witnia the scope of the 
clause. 

The House, however as previouslv agreed, decided to consider the same as a 
separate clause to-morrow, as time dia not permit of a lengthy discussion to-day. 

31st. AUGUST An amendment by 8yed Miran Mahomed Shah proposed an 
alteration, making the penalties applicable only when conviction was for an offence 
punishable with imprisonment exce^ing six months. 

The House, after the matter was taken to a division, declared itself in favour of 
the clause, as amended by a majority of 24 votes. 

Mr. Jamehed Mehta moved an amendment to Clause 96 to make all vehicles 
and animals, used for riding and carrying burden, brought into the city, but kept 
outside its limits at night, taxable as was done under the Municipal Borou^hts Act. 

Mr. Ewhank cited the case of the Burma Shell Oil Company, whose lorries came 
within the limits of the Bandra Municipality to fill in petrol from the tanks situated 
there, and were taxed. The company had contests the claim. He therefore 
opposed the amendment, which was rejected. 

lat. SEPTEMBER Mr. Jamahed Mehta proposed the incorporation of the whole 
of the Prevention of Prostitution Act as an amendment to Clause 181, which he 
desired to be deleted. 

On the Legal Rememhraneer explaining that the Prostitution Act could be 
applied to the city and that the motion was unnecessary, the mover withdrew the 
same. 

Rapid progress was made afterwards and the various clauses of the Bill were 
passed before the tea interval. 

The House then took up amendments to the schedules. 

Amendments to the schedules were disposed of in an hour. 

Sir Bustom Vakil, Minister-in-ebarge, opposing the third reading, thanked the 
House for the patience with which the numerous dauses and amendments had been 
discussed. He had thought that in view of the expected separation of the Sind, 
members from that province would not take much interest in the debate. He had 
been pleasantly surprised as all had given great assistance. 

Insolvency act Amending Bill 

The Bill to amend Presidency Towns Insolvency Act of 1909, in Its application 
to the town of Bombay, was then introduced by Mr. Bell, Home Member. The 
^ject of the Bill was to transfer certain funds amounting to Rs. 28 lakhs from the 
Official Assignee to the Government of Bombay. 

The Bill was passed without a discussion. 

Bill to Amend Dibteict Police Act 

The Home Memher then introduced the Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Acts of 1902 and 1890. The Bill, the mover said, was brought forward to 
settle the never-ending Mavali problem. A similar Bill, passed in 1929, was intended 
for the times of emergency when the Commissioner of the Police had to extern 
imers of gangs, but power was ne^ed to deal with the hundreds of hooligans 
J^^were behind the riots. If such men who had three previous imovictions came 
to Bombay (including the Bombay suburban area) and abused the city's hospitality, 
they would be externed. 
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HABiTUij;i Oebbndebb’ Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER A Bill seekiog to empower the police in Bombay City and 
inborba to extern habitual criminal offendera was passed by the Council to-day. 
Xhe Borne Member, introducing the measure, said that criminals, with more than 
three convictions, would come within the purview of the Bill. 

Members from Bombay City supported the measure, while some members from 
the mofnssil doubted the advisability of turning loose criminal characters in 
mofnssii places, where the police administration was less efficient. 

The motion seeking to refer the Bill to a select committee was rejected. 

Additional Police in N. Kanaba 

5th. SEPTEMBER That the cost of the additional police force stationed in the 
Eanara District since March last, should be borne by the general tax-payer and not 
by the inhabitants of the locality as directed by the Governmenti was the 
subject of a non-official motion to-day in the Council. 

The mover, while admitting that Kanara had been the scene of Congress activi- 
ties four years back, contended that there had ton no act of lawlessness in recent 
years to warrant the continued existence of additional police and at any rate the 
people of the locality should be penalised for it. 

The Home Member mentioned a series of ^*acts of lawlessness” in Kanarai and 
justified the existence of the police on the ^ ground l^t peace had been restored 
in ^e area only after the imposition of additional^ police. The benefits of pea^ 
resulting from the step were being enjoyed by the inhabitants of the area. As such it 
was only just that they should pay for it. 

The motion was ultimately rejected. 

The Council sat on the 6th. 7th. and 8th. and proroyuad on the 9th. after passing 
a Bill for the improvement of the livestock of the Presidency. 



THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

MADRASIS l3t JULY to t4th. OCTOBER 1933 

The Madras Legislative Council commenced a three-days* session on the SUt. 
July 1933. Sir Mahomed Ustnany Home Member, moved the Government for the 

g rant of a further sum, not exceraiug Bs. 17.100, for the additional staff of the 
rimioal Investigation Department of the Special Branch and to provide increased 
provision under rewards. 

The Home Member said he was justified in asking for the additional grant con- 
sidering the fact that a big plot was unearthed last week in Madras, the object of 
which was to commit dacoities, robbery and murder. The conspiracy had extended 
outside into the districts and 23 arrests had been made in tnis connection. The 
Home Member appealed for co-operation of the House for eradicating the evil. The 
House unanimously agreed to the grant being made. 

Madras Local Boards Amend. Act 

The Bill for further amending the Madras Local Boards Act in order to give 
freedom to depressed classes to use public wells and roads was passed into law. 

The Council then rose for the day. 

2nd. AUGUST :^The Council concluded its session to-day with the discussion 
of the adjournment motion by Mr. Baskeer Ahmed relating to the recent Govern- 
ment order about re-employment of persons thrown out from service on account of 
retrenchment. 

The mover pointed out that the net result of the order would be to throw out of 
work a number of young men, well trained and efficient. He urged the Government 
to come to their rescue by bringing about compulsory retirement of men who had 
put in a service of 25 years or more. 

Sir Archibald Campbell , Revenue Member, replying, said that the whole 
question was being re-examined in the Seeretariat and correspondence would be 
opened with the Government of India. He would do all in bis power in this regard. 
The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council next unanimously passed a resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to take early steps to investigate the possibilities of establishing a broad- 
casting service for the presidency. 

Governor’s Speech 

The Antumn Session of the Council commenced on the 30lli. October 193.3. In 
the course of hrs speech opening the Council, the Governor said ‘When I 
last addressed the legislature I announced that I intended to extend the life of 
the Council but that at the moment I was not prepared to say for how long. 
I have now decided the extension to be of one year from the date when the Council 
would normally cease to exist and a notification will be issued to that effect.’ 

^ Referring to terrorism, His Excellency said ; — 'Since ray last speech to the Coun- 
cil there has been an attempt mainly by people from other provinces to introduce 
terrorism into this presidency— an attempt waich failed utterly. It failed not only 
because of the efforts of the police who as usual behaved admirably but also be- 
cause of the asdstance in combating the menace given to the Government^ by all 
secUons of the community and I desire to pay a public tribute for that assistance.’ 

The Governor added that the general public gave courageous and loyal support 
to the police in the actual capture of offenders and the attitude of the presidency 
showed whatever^ may be the case elsewhere the people of Madras have no* belief in 
or use for terrorism. They realize as a whole, though some misguided individuals 
do not, that such methods do not advance their cause one iota and I can say from 
my own personal knowledge the only result of such actions is to make infinitely 
more difficult the task of Sraming and carrying through the British Parliament toe 
•cneme of Belf-goyeroment that will be acceptable.’ 

23 
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Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 

31sL OCTOBER:— By 38 to 65 TOtes, the Connell rejected to-day a non-official 
amendment postponing consideration of the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment 
Bill for six months. The Revenue Member winding up the debate reminded the 
House that the bill had been on the anvil for a long time and a considerable 
amount of work and thought had been bestowed thereon by many eminent per- 
sons. It was most desirable that an Act, admittedly defective, be not left unamend- 
ed any longer. 

Mr. Sami Venkataehalam's amendment that the consideration of the bill be 
referred to till his own bill had reached the same stage was, also, similarly reje^ed. 
The latter next moved that the official bill be recommitted to I the select committee 
with instructions that the provisions of the private bill be incorporated therein. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Public Libbabies Bill 

lOth. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day Mr. Boaheer Ahmed's Public Libraries 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The objects and reasons of the Bill state that the Madras Corporation, the 
District Municipalities, the Taluk Boards and the village Panchayats have at present 
powers to establish and maintain libraries, but the enactment does not provide any 
organisation of control that would foster the growth of a comprehensive system of 
Libaries. There is, moreover, no adequate provision for undertaking schemes for 
the removal of illiteracy among the adults. The Bill aims to satisfy the above 
requirements. 

Remission in Land Revenue 

lUh.tol4tli. NOVEMBER:— The Council to-day postponed till next session the 
further discussion of the non-official resolution urging twenty-five per cent remission 
land revenue of ryotwari lands. 

Mr. H. J, Stokes, Finance Member, replying said that if remission was granted 
the Qovernment would lose 147 lakhs of rupees and the 'expenditure of the Nation 
Building Departments would be curtailed. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, Revenue Member, said that the Government had called 
for reports cf ryot’s condition from Collectors which were expected by the 15th 
November, after which the Government would consider the matter. 

The House then considered a non-official resolution urging the necessity to 
create Andhra province simultaneously with the inauguration of the new constitu- 
tion, discussion of which was postponed at the last session, and voted down several 
amendments, including the formation of the Kerala Province and appointment of a 
Committee to report on the distribution of the presidency on linguistic basis. The 
original motion was carried with an amendment that the Karnataka province 
also be formed simultaneously. 

Estates Land Act amend. Bill 

**We are anxious to stop all agrarian discontent and as far as we can to see 
that landholders and tenants work together for the improvement of the land which 
they both share alike and exercise their rights in a friendly manner and in the best 
interest of both”. Thus concluded Sir Archibald Campbell his speech moving the 
third reading of the Bill to amend the Estates Land Act which was passed into 
law by the Council after a protracted session on the 14th. November. The Revenue 
Member was congratulated by the Opposition leader and others on the able way 
in which he piloted the bill. 

The house then adjourned. 



THE C.P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

AJTVMN SESSION -NAOPUR, 24th. JULY to Ut. AVGUST 1033 
The Governor’s Address 

The Autumn Session of the C. P. Legislative Council commen^c^ on the 24th. 
July 1933 with the hon. Mr. S. W. A, Rizvi, President, in the Chair. • * 

Addressinc: the members of the Council the Governor referred to tne 
prevailing financial depression and stressed the economic position of the 
proTinpe, which was workinp to a_aa^Iu. albeit a ‘ . “‘f.^Svanci 



31 half lakhs 19 laRhs were remitted. 

The Governor explained that the present session was summoned 
the members to express their views on the White Paper. Hm LxceJlency did iiotattenopt 
to influence the members in any direction but remarked : ‘Tim experience of the 

last seven years has shown that, given goodwill on both sides and a 

to do what is best for India, it has been possible even under the 
tion for the executive containing advanced elements to function without either loss 
of national spirit or the application of special checks. the more 1 see 

practical working constitutions the more I have come to feel that one can attach t(m 
much importance to their details. If the will to work the * 

will work and the better it is worked the more quickly will the safeguard it contains 
drop off through disuse. On the other hand, should the 
constitution be absent, it is idle to worry over the details for the sooner it is 

suspended, as it had to be here in our unregenerato days, the better . 

His Excellency expressed sorrow at his impending retirement. As this was me 
last time he addressed the members, he bade the members farewml. 

Concluding, he said, “I have never been content with the old men to dream 
dreams of what India used to be, but with young men, have preferred to sw 
visions of what is yet to come. Those visions I shall take with me to ^ new 
home beyond the seas and there, though far away, shall ever pray for their 
fulfilment.” 

0. P, Primary Education Amend, Bill 

The hon. Dr. Funjahrao then presented the report of the select committee on the 
C.P. Primary Education (Amendment) Bill and moved for its final reading. Mr. A. jT. 
Rande deprecated tinkering with primary education often without a , P . “ 

gramme. The motion was carried by 36 votes to 21 and the ^ bill as^ 
the select committee passed into law. The bill empowered private primary schools 
in compulsory areas to charge fees. 

C, P. Land Bevenue Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. E. Gordon's 0. P. Land Bevenue (Fourth Amendment) Bill m 
well as the hon. Rai Bahadur G. P. JaiswaVs C. P. MutaetpabUes (Amendment) 
Bill were referred to select committees without discussion. 

O. P. Excise Amend. Bill 

The hon. Bai Bahadur G. P. Jaisteal introduced t^, 0. P. Eaoiae A«”Wdment 
Bill and moved for reference to a select committee. The 
more stringent provisions to deal with habitual excise offenders. Mr. K. tr. 
opposed on the ground that arming excise officials with such 

he a source of trouble to the people. After the Minister justified the bill| the 
House carried it by 34 votes to 31. 

C. P. Opium Smoking Bill 

The hon. Bai Bahadur C7. P. JaiswaVa next bill to amend the 0. P. Opium 
omoking Bill, which made it penal to possess a mere pipe or an apparatus for the 
purpose of smoking opium or of preparing opium for smoking purposes, was intro- 
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dnced And moved for reference to a select committee. The motion was carried with- 
out discussion. 


C. P. Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The p. P. Local Self-Government (Second Amendment) Bill of Bai Bahadur 
G. P. Jaiswal, the C, P, Cattle DUeaaea Bill of Dr. Deshmukh and the Court of 
Wardn {Amendment) Bill of the hon. Mr. £. Gordon were circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. ^ 

The C, P, Village Panehayat Amendment Bill of Rai Bahadur O, P. Jaiawal 
designed to enable women to become membeis of the panehayat was opposed by 
Mr. Khaparde. the Nationalist leader, who remarked that village women lacked 
education and their presence on panchayats would not be conducive to its peaceful 
working. After Seth Sheolars opposition, the House carried the motion by 34 votes 
to 10. 

Dr. Deshmukh’s C, P. Hindu Rcligioua and Charitahle Truat Bill, which was 
moved for being circulated for eliciting public opinion, evoked the greatest contro- 
versy of the day. The bill aimed at undertaking legislation for the purpose of 
securing better management and administration of Hindu religious and charitable 
public trusts. Mr. Khaparde, Seth Sheolal and Mr. K, P. Pande ranged themselves 
in the opposition, the crux oi their argument being that it would generate commu- 
nal bickerings and the condition in the province was not justifying it. Messrs. 
Ckaobal and Sapkal, Thakur Mammohan Singh and Mr. C. P. Parakh expressed 
themselves in agreement with the Minister. The bill was ultimately carried by 37 
votes to 11. 

Before the House adjourned for the day, the President referred in touching 
terms to the sad demise of Mr. Ben-Gupta whom he regarded as a patriot of the 
first order. Mr. Khaparde, the hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Leader tof the House, 
Khan Bahadur Muzaffar Huaaain and Mr. P. IF. Fulay associated themselves with 
the feelings of regret expressed by the President. 

SuppBESsioN OF Indian Officees 

25th. JULY: — There was prolonged debate in the Council to-day on a resolution 
moved by Mr. Parakh (Nagpur) urging the Government to reconsider its policy 
resulting in the supersession of senior Indian officials by Europeans. 

It was thrown out, 2l voting for it and 37 against it. 

In moving his resolution, Mr. Parakh referred to four appointments recently 
made by the Government and alleged that it had been pursuing a policy systemati- 
cally ignoring the claims of senior Indian officers. No Indian had ever bad the 
privilege to hold the appointment of Judicial Commissioner. In making the 
appointment of the present Judical Commissioner, the Government had ignore the 
claims of the two Indians who held the posts of Additional Judicial Commissioners. 

Messrs. Rajurker and Seth Sheolal supported the resolution. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Home Member, 
defended the selection to the posts referred to by Mr. Parakh. The appointment 
of the Chief Engineer, Building and Roads, was strictly impartial and went to the 
fittest man. The appointment of Settlement Commissioner was made at a time when 
very few officers were returning from leave and was not an isolated one. To select 
one link from the chain for attack, was goin^ beyond the limits of fair criticism. 
He repudiated the suggestion that in appointing Mr. Lilly as Settlement Com- 
missioner the Government was actuated by any racial motive. It was very easy to 
be critical without being correct. In making the appointment of Judical Commis- 
sioner, a European had been superseded along with two other Indians. It was 
unfair to discuss the merits of High Court Judges on the floor of the House. , 

As regards the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. (jkirdon, as menaber or tne 
Governor's Executive Council, the Home Member stated that under Section 47 Ul 
of the Government of India Act, the appointment wiis made by His Majesty and tne 
Governor-in-Council was not concernea with the matter. Under section o* 
same Act, if a vacancy occurred in the office of a membvr of the Executive ^uncii 
and there was no successor on spot, the Governor-in-Oouncil it « 

vacan^ by appointing a temporary member, pending the receipt of orders. The xLon. 
Mr. Gordon was appointed on the distinct understanding that his appointment was 
a temporary one and that he would have no claim for a perman«at 
There had been no racial preference and the charge levelled against the Qovemme»» 
was imaginary. 
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Mr. (Nsfipnr) opposed the motion on the ground that the Government 

had made appointmeols for administrative reasons and they meant no reflection on 
Indian ofiioers. 

Mr. Kanitker supported the resolution, as he felt that the Home Member had 
made ont no solid case in favour of the appointments. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. Parahh observed that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment briefly was ‘We have done it. Bight or wrong we stand by it”# He 
thought that the Government had failed to give effect to the wishes of the people# 

Mr. Parakh's motion, when pressed to a division, was lost as stated above. 

Debate on the White Paper 

26th. JULY : — The Council spent the whole of to-day in diacussing the White 
Paper. After question time, which occupied about forty-five minutes, the Hon. Mr. 
Raghavendra Rao, Home Member, moved that the proposals for Indian constitu- 
tional reforms, contained in the White Paper, published on 18th March last, be taken 
into consideration. He requested the members to discuss the proposals with 
restraint and dignity. He announced that Government roembcTS would not take 
part in the discussion. He also sounded a note of warning that it would be unwise 
to discuss the Communal Award and raise controversial issues. 

After some discussion, the President decided that, out of the five amendments 
tabled by the members, the one standing in the name of Mr. Chouhal (Amraoti) 
should taken up, since it was the most comprehensive of all. 

Mr. Chouhal moved his amendment which consisted of twenty-four clauses 
expressing “the considered opinion of the Council that the White Paper proposals 
are inadequate, unsatisfactory ahd disappointing, and have created deep mistrust in 
millions of His Majesty’s subjects as to the motives of the British Government and 
the India Government” and opining that unless they are substantially modified in 
the directions suggested, it would not be possible to ensure the willing co-operation 
of all sections of His Majesty’s subjects and restore peace and contentment in the 
country. Mr. Choubal submitted that : 

(1) Any parliam entary enanctment should make it clear that India would be 
an autonomous community within the British Empire equal in status and in no 
way subordinate, in her internal sovereignty, to any authority outside India. 

( 2 ) An honourable Federation of British India and Indian States should bo 
established. 

(.^) In as much as the Crown is the symbol of the free association of every 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, all laws touching succession to 
the throne or royal style and titles should be submitted for assent to the future 
Federal Ijcgislature. 

(4) The proposals are over-weighed by safeguards, which are demonstrably in 
the interests of Britain, British trade and the British members of the civil and 
military services. 

(5) The Secretaiy of State’s office should be abolished and any administrative 
control under the Act should be transferred to the Secretary for Dominion Affairs. 

(6l The inauguration of Federation should not be dependent on the prior 
establishment of a Reserve Bank. 

(7) A declaration of fundamental rights of citizen ship should form part of the Act. 

(8) No special powers should be conferred on the head of the Government, 
Central or Provincial. 

(9) Provincial autonomy should be unrestricted and full. 

(10) There should be complete transfer of the Indian army to the Federal 
Government. 

(11) The British army should be transferred to Imperial control and the cost of 
Its maintenance should be shared by the British Government, the Indian Govern- 

other members of the Commonwealth, as determined by mutual agreements. 

(12) Only such share of the debt of the Government of India should be 
transferred to the Federal Government as may be fixed by a statutory board 
appointed by the British and Indian Governments after examining the equity of 

public debts. 

... ' a statutory railway authority is unnecessary and in any case its creation 
“‘yj* left to the new Federal Government. 

ntl ^T^^^aion for a Supreme Court should be made in the Constitution Act. 

lio) No member of the Indian Civil Sexvice should be eligible for appointment 
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u CtoTerDor'General, Deputy GoTernor'General or Gomnor, permanent or aeUng, 
or as the Chief Justice of a Hifi;h Court. 

(16) The Federal Government and the Provincial Governments should have 
complete power to enforce all disciplinary action against the All India services. 

(17) The Governor should be debarred from consulting members of the services, 
except through the Ministers. 

(18) The Governor should be debared from exercising any direct or indirect 
control over the Criminal Investigation Department or the special branch police. 

(19) No member of the Indian police service should be eligible for appointment as 
Inspector- Gen oral of Police. 

^ (20) The Public Services Commission should make recruitment to the Indian 
Civil and Police services. 

(21) The pensions and provident funds of All-India services should not be 
transferred outside India. 

(22) A chartered High Court should be constituted for the Central Provinces. 

(28) The interval between the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and Federation 

should be more than eighteen months. 

(24) If Simla is to be the summer scat of the future Federal Government, it 
should bo excluded from the administrative control of the Punjab Government. 

In moving his amendment. Mr. Choubal observed that the strongest political 
force in India was ('ongress Nationalism and it was this force which the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to recognise. In their unwisdom they were out to kill 
it and iis exponents, as if by slow poison. 

Continuning, Mr. Choubal observed thit a Governor, armed with special powers 
aud rcBponsibilities, would be an all-powerful factor. The Ministers and legislatures 
would undoubtedly be emasculated, 

Mr. C, B, Parakh (Nagpur), Mr. Kharparde (leader of the Nationalists), Mr. 
M. Y, Shareef, Seth Sheolal, Seth Thakurdaa^ Mr. Fulay (Labour), Mr. S, M, 
Rahaman (A kola) and lhakur Manmohan Singh participated in the debate. 

Mr. Khaparde stated that goodwill was absent on the British side. The 
Governor would, under the new constitution, be invested with powers which would 
virtually make him the sole master of the situation, and to expect that Indians 
would be satisfied with such a constitution was, he observed, an insult to their 
intelligence. 

Mr. Fulay appealed to the Government to release all polical prisoners. » 

Mr. Rahaman stated that the whole country was unanimous in demanding 
responsibitity at the centre, simultaneously with provincial autonomy and there 
would be discontent from one end of tjie country to the other, if the Central 
responsibility was not conferred. 

28th. JULY After six hour’s debate, the Council carried to-day Mr, Chau- 
bal’s amendment, characterising the White Paper proposals as inadequate, unsatis- 
factory and disappointing. 

Just when Mr. Choubal’s amendment, consisting of twenty-four clauses, was 
being put to vote, Mr. S, AL Rahaman (Akola), urged that the clauses referring 
to the British Army in India and to laws touching succession to the thvone of 
Hoyal style and titles, be put separately as some Muslim members opposed the 
same. 

Mr. Kanitker (Buldana), who opened to-day’s discussion urged that at least in 
the provinces communal electorates should be done away with. He deplored that 
in respect of Berar the Council's wishes had not been respected, 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore (Democrat) observed that he could see the difficulty of 
evolving a constitution which would satisfy thirty-five crores. He paid a tribute to 
to Sir M, Butler^ retiring Governor. He urg^ that the Reforms scheme, Aougn 
overstufied with safeguards, deserved a fair trial. Concluding, he felt that the 
Congress was to blame if the White Paper was unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

Rao Bahadur Kothare (Berar Commerce) complained that Commerce was inade- 
•quately represented in the Provincial Council. 

Mrs. Hama Bai Tamhe pleaded for a revision of the qualifications of women 
voters. She could not understand why higher educational qualifications should oe 
imposed in the Central Provinces when more advanced provinces had laid down 
only literacy as a qualification. She also deprecated communal electorates ana 
insisted that the three seats allotted to women should be classed as general seats. 
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Mr. Kedar (Leader, People’s party) obserred that, armed with a special secr^ 
tariat, the Qoreroor would be overrulinp: Ministers in almost every case. They did 
not want anyone to step in between the Ministers and the GK>vernor. He thought 
that with the transfer of real power to popular Ministers, safeguard would be 
meaningless and obsolete. Oontinuing, Mr. Eeaar paid a tribute to the members of 
the Indian Civil Service in C. P. who, he observed, had given loyal and willing 
co-operation to the Ministers during the last eight or ten years. He also paid a 
tribute to Sir M. Butler, who had never overuled the Ministers. Given such of6- 
cials, safeguards were meaningless. He' did not see the seeds of Dominion Status 
in the White Paper. 

No Confidence in Ministees 

The President then announced that fifteen motions of * no- confidence’ had been 
tabled against the Ministrv, consisting of Dr. Punjabrao Deahmukh and Rai Bahadur 
Oajadhar Prasad JaiawaL The first motion was that of Mr. K. P. {Panda (People’s 
Party) against both the Ministers. The President held the same to be in order 
and leave to admit the same was granted by the House, twenty-seven members 
having stood up in their seats. 

Nine similar motions against individual ministers were admitted. Four motions 
were withdrawn. 

A mild surprise was caused when the motion of Mr. Kbaparde was rejected by 
the House, the requisite members not having stood up. 

After some discussion, the President fixed Slst. for the motions being taken up. 

29tb. JULY The Council devoted the whole of to-day to discussing non-ofiScial 
Bills. Question time was dull and occupied only about half an hour. 

C. P. State Aid to Industries Bill 

Seth Thakurdaa (C. P. Commerce) presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Central Provinces State Aid to Industries Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee, and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

Mr. C. B, Parakh (Nagpur) suggested that State aid to industries in the form 
of loans, be enhanced from 50 to 75 per cent, which the President ruled out, since 
such a change required the previous sanction of the Governor. 

As a protest against the ruling of the Chair, Mr. Parakh. withdrew all the five 
amendments standing in his name. The Bill was then passed. 


Univebsity Act Amending Bill 


Mr. MangalmurtVa Nagpur University Amendment Bill giving permission to 
library clerks and librarians to appear for university examinations as private candi- 
dates, was passed into law in spite of opposition from the Treasury benches. 

Juvenile Smoking Amend. Bill 


Mr. Odkulckand 8in^i*s (Damoh) Juvenile Smoking Amendment Bill evoked a 
lively debate, and was mtimately referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Bill was tu amend the Juvenile Smoking Act, 1929 which had remained almost a dead 
letter. The Bill proposed to penalise owneis of factories where children were detect- 
ed smoking. 

Mr. F. N. Suktkanker^ Kevenue Secretary, opposed the Bill on behalf of the 
Government. Public opinion, he said, was opposed to the Bill. Further, he contended 
that the proposed amendment would involve the unemployment of a large number 
5* children under sixteen now employed in a factories, since bidi factory owners 
icfus^d to shoulder responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. S, M, Bahaman (Akola) supported the Bill, as he felt it would go a long 
way to implement the recommendations of the International labour Conference and 
discourage child labour. 

.. ftday (Labour) supported the Bill and hoped the objectionable features of 
It ^uld be eliminated in the Select Committee stage. 

^ Mr. Yuauf Shariff of Nagpur opposed the Bill. He could not understand why 
factory owners should be punished for the acts of their employees, 
indwtry^^^^^ «1 bo opposed the Bill as he felt that he impeded the growth of the 

be referred to a select committee was carried by 34 

▼oies to 88. 
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Public Services Combossion Bill 

Mr. Kolhe mo?ed that the Fablio Services Oommissioii Bill (introdnced in Janu- 
ary last year) be referred to a select committee. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Rahaman ^Akola) and Mr. E, Gordon^ Finance 
Member. Both the sp^kers believed that the Bill was importune since the White 
Paper contained a similar proposal. Mr. Gordon added that there were administri^ 
tive and financial diflSculties in th^ way of establishing a Public Services Commi- 
ssion at this juncture. 

Mr. Kolhe pressed his motion, which was declared carried. On a division being 
claimed by the Government, the Bill was thrown out by 31 votes to 21. 

Govt. Seevaktts and Local Board Elections 

Mr. Fulay (Labour) moved that his Bill, prohibiting Government servants from 
contesting elections to local bodies, be referred to a select committee. 

The Government accepted the motion, which was carried. 

Local Self-Government Act Amending Bill 

Mr. Kolhe next moved the Central Provinces Local i Self-Government Amendment 
Bill, removing the disqualification of pleaders convicted and disqualified from prac- 
tising, from contesting the elections to local bodies. 

Mr. Sukthanker. Revenue Secretary, opposed the Bill. 

Messrs. Singai, Rahaman and Choubal supported the Bill, which was referred to 
a select committee, the Government not challenging a division. 

A Bill authorising local .bodies to make by-laws prohibiting the employment of 
women and children at night in public places was, on the motion of Mr. Fulay, 
referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Fulay's motion for the circulation of the Unregulated Factories Bill for 
eliciting public opinion, was defeated by 36 votes to lA 

Industrial Debtors Bill 

Shortly before adjourning, the House rejected Mr, Fulay' s motion for reference 
of the protection of Industrial Debtors Bill to a select committee. The Nationalists 
voted against the Bill, while the Government refrained from voting. 

Six other Bills were introduced and circulated for diciting public opinion. 

31 sl. JULY :^The Council spent the whole day in discussing non-official 
resolutions. At one time, attendance was so thin that business had to be suspended 
for some time for want of a quorum. 

Mr. Yusuf Shareef (Nagpur) moved a resolution that in furtherance of the aims 
and objects of the Mussalman Wakf Act of 1928, a central committee be appointed 
to investigate and report whether the various wakf properties were being properly 
managed or not. 

The resolution was opposed by the Government, but the House accepted the same. 

Pension for Menials 

Mr. Fulay's resolution recommending the grant of pensions to Government 
menials in the same manner as to clerical and other Government employees, was 
carried by 36 votes to 12. 

Jtoolutions discussed by the Council, to-day, related to agricultural indebtedness 
and education of the Depressed and Backward Classes. 

Mr. Kanitkar^ in a r^rsolution, urged that the Government should float a loan 
of a crore of rupees with a view to satisfying creditors compouding claims before 
the Debt Concilation Board. 

Mr. Gordon, Revenue Member, opposing, pointed out that the financial stringency 
did not permit the Government to make such commitments. The (^vemment had 
demonstrated their active sympathy with the peasants in their present plight by 
granting enormous remissions and suspensions of land revenue. 

Pressed to a division, the resolution was rejected by 26 against 24 votes. 

IDepressed Classes Eduoation 

Mr. B. M. Rahaman wanted the Government to allot Rs. 10 lakhs in the mbw 
of the next five years, for the rapid expidision of education of Depressed and Back- 
ward Oiasses. 
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Tbe resotntioQ was, howe?er, withdrawn when Mr. Jones, Director of Fnblio Ins- 
traction, and Dr, Deahmukh^ Education Minister, explained the Qorernment attitude, 
saying that he stood firmly for the removal of the disabilities of these classes, and 
hence always insisted on education in common schools, but were reluctant to accept 
the resolution on the grounds of financial stringency. 

Bebab and tbe Futubb Council 

Mr. Chavbal urged that 40 seats out of 112 be allotted to Berar in the proposed 
Provincial Legislative Council under the next constitution, in view of its financial 
and political importance. 

Mr. Gordon, on behalf of the Government, stated that they were not prepared to 
express any opiniont as the matter was entirely one fur the British Parliamunt to 
decide. 

The House rejected the resolution by 20 to 12, the officials not voting. The 
House then adjourned. 

No-Confidence on Ministers Withdrawn 

The curtain fell on the Ministerial tangle to-day, when the hon. Rai Bahadur 
G. P. Jaiawal, Minister for Industries, announced in the Council that he and his 
colleague Dr. Deshmukh, had resigned. 

*With your permission, Sir, I propose to make a brief statement. I and my 
hon. colle^ue, Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, were appointed Ministers as nominees of the 
Democratic Party in December 1930. The situation which has now been created in 
the Legislative Council by differences of opinion appears to make a reconstruction 
of tbe Ministry necessary. In the circumstances we have tendered the resignation 
of our respective offices to his Excellency the Governor.’ 

Loans for Agriculturists 

1st. AUGUST :~>Business in the Council was suspended to-day for some time 
for want of a quorum. 

Seth Thakurda8*a resolution urging the reduction of the scale of process fee to 
its previous level was carried by 42 votes to 14. 

Mr. Rajurkar next moved that the Government should provide all agriculturists 
with takkavi loans to the extent of fifty per cent of the proportion of their land 
revenue in the months of July and August every year, to be recovered along with 
the land revenue of the year. 

Mr. Sapkal supported the resolution. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. Gordon said that the proposal would lead to 
bankruptcy as money would be had for the asking. The proposal would involve the 
Government in a heavy financial liability to the extent of Bs. 162 lakhs, and 
would result in demoralisation of the agriculturists. 

Mr. Rajurkar pressed his resolution, that the credit of the agriculturists was at 
a low ebb and they looked for Government help in their plight. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 30 votes to 22. 

The Japanese Boycott 

Mr. Kolhe (Yeotmal) next moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to communicate to the Government of India the considered opinion of the Council, 
that they should take steps immediately to protect the cotton-growers of this 
province from the evil effects of the boycott declared by Japan. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Kolhe said that the Indian agriculturist had been 
alreadv suffering from low prices and bad harvests. The Japanese boycott meant a 
loss of Rs, 20 lakhs in respect of short staple cotton which Japan consumed every 
y^r. Berar which produced this cotton would be tbe worst sufferer on that account, 
it was expected that the Ottawa Agreement would increase the demand of the 
British mills for Indian cotton, but the hope had not materlised. It was fashion for 
“JJJ'**‘.®ill-ownerB to represent the Japanese threat as a mere bluff, but facts were 
otnerwise. Already, the prices of Indian cotton compared very unfavourably with 
American cotton prices. The Japanese boycott was real, as could be seen from the 
^esen^ay market conditions in Beray. A protective tariff alone would not help 
the situation. Oonclnding, Mr. Kolhe urged that the Government 
^ Kuatter amicably with the Japanese del^ation visiting this country 

U 
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Rahaman (Akola) supported 


Rao Bahadur Kothara (Berar Oommeroe) and Mr. 

Deahmukh, Fioancial Secretary said that the Government were In 
sympathy with the object cf the resolution and would forward a copy of ™ 
proceedings to the Government of India. The Governmenf 
safeguard the interests of the cotton growers if they were threatened, un ine 
other hand, Japan had declared a boycott only a couple of months ago, and it vms 
yet premature to judge its effect. The Government were watching the situation ana 
would take all the steps necessary to protect the agriculturists. 

Mr. Koike's resolutions was then unanimouslv carried. 

This brought the business of the session to a dose. The Council the adjoumea 
sine die, ( from the 'Hindu! Madras). 


THE U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


WINTER BESSION^LVCKNOW, 6th, to 20th. DECEMBER 1933 
Education of Backward Classes 

The Winter session of the United Provinces Legislative Council opened on the 
6th. December 1933 with Sir Sitaram. President, in the chair. There was a change 
in the appearance of the Council Hall, owing to arrangements for improving 
the acoustics in the ball. It was evident that although the acoustics were not 
perfect, they had definitely improved. 

Among the resolutions passed was one recommending to the Government that 
the present canal rates should be reduced to one-third. 

Another resolution, on which a division of 42 against 22 votes was obtained, 
recommended to the Government to take practical measures for meeting the 
educational needs of the backward classes, that a conference be convened by the 
Education Department to consider the educational ne^s of the backward classes 
including Moslems and Indian Christians residing in rural areas, and that the 
Government should set apart funds for providing educational facilities for them. 

U. P. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

7th. DECEMBER : — The House passed 41 to 40 votes the Bill amending the U. P. 
Municipalities Act II of 1910. The Bill was intended to make the position of the 
chairman of a board secure in the discharge of his duties because on account of 
party quarrels, members of the opposition, merely led by a party spirit, send a 
motion for a vote of no-confidence against the Chairman. 

After further scrutiny of votes, it was found there was a tie and the President 
gave his casting vote in favour of the Opposition, as the existing law could not be 
changed with the help of the casting vote. 

Consequently the Bill, as amende, was thrown out. 

After some discussion, the Council passed the Bill to suppress immoral traffic ^ 
in the United Provinces as amended by the Select Committee, The House then 
adjourned. 

Economic Development of Province 

8tb. DECEMjBER:— An interesting debate took place in the Couneil to*day on 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni's resolution recommending to the Government to set up a 
committee for drawing up a five years’ plan of economic development with instrae- 
tioDs to report also on the financial measures necessary to give effect to their 
recom mendat ions. 

Initiating the discussion Mr. Chintamoni gave a graphic description of the gra- 
dnal economic depression all over India and particularly In the United ProvinM 
where the ranks of the hungry masses and discontended classes were sweHing 
leaps and bounds,— a state of things whfeh foreboded a grave menace to ordered 
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progress in the country. He concluded by suggesting to the Government that the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the committee proposed by him was best 
calculated to bring about peace and contentment in the country. 

The MinUter of Industry and Agriculture speaking on the motion assured the 
mover that the Government were doing their best in these matters and incidentally 
informed the House that the Government had already undertaken an economic 
survey of the Province as proposed in the resolution. He, however, did not propose 
to oppose the resolution. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. The resolution was 
accepted by the Council on the next day, the 9ih December. 

OuDH Rent Act Amend. Bill 

11th. DECEMBER :—The Government suffered the first defeat of the sessien In 
the Council to-day when the Bill to amend the Oudh Rent Act was rejected by 36 
to 28 votes. The object of the Bill was stated to be to bring the provisions of the 
Oudh Rent Act into line with those of the Agra Tenancy Act. 

The Council then voted supplementary and excess demands for 1933-34 to the 
extent of Rs. 12,00,000. 

Opihm Smoking Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the law relating to opium smoking in U. P. was introduced 
and referred to a select committee. The existing Act, which made smoking of 
opium in company penal was considered insufficient to implement India's undertaking 
given at the Geneva Opium Conference in 1924-25 to suppress opium smoking as 
speedily as possible. The present Bill provided for registration of smokers and 
fixation of a uuantitative limit for possession of prepared opium other than 
opium lawfully obtained. 

The Council further passed a hill to amend the U» P. Municipalities Act No. II 
of 1916. The House then adjourned. 

Agriculturists’ Relief Bill 

13th. DECEMBER :^Mr. E, A, H. Blunt Finance Member, brought before the 
Council to-day for consideration the measures embodied in the U. P. Agriculturists 
Relief Bill which were exv^ected to give definite relief to the agriculturists of the 
province. The Bill had been exhaustively dealt with in the Select Committee, and 
drastic changes had been proposed. 

After six days’ keen and contentious debate, the Council passed the Bill 
on the 19th December. 

The Act was of immense importance to the agriculturists of the United Provinces, 
as it was intended to offer relief to those who were heavily indebted to money lenders 
by reducing their liabilities. It sought to give relief to the agriculturists by reducing 
the rates of interest both in regard to future and past loans by empowering the 
courts of law to fix instalments for payment by agriculturists of amounts decreed ; 
and made very liberal provisions for the redemption of mortgages of lands. Care 
however, was taken not to unduly restrict the credit open to the agriculturists. 

20th. DECEMBER The Council to-day discussed the report of the Rent 
itevenue Committee on the scheme for a fluctuation of a rent and revenue with the 
major fluctuation in prices. Mr. A. C. Tumi, Special Revenue Officer, explained 
ine scheme of revenue remission. The introduction of his scheme generally was pro- 
posed by landlord members of the Council. 

The U. P. Waqf Bill 

Bahadur ^ Ilafix Hidayat Hussain introduced the .Waqf Bill, with the 
. supervising and controlling Waqfs in U. P. The Council referred the 
oul for circulation and adjourned sine die. 
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AUTUMN SESSION^PESHAWAR, 6th. to 13th. NOVEMBER 1933 
Abms Act Amending Bill 

The N. W. Frontier Legifilative Council commenced its Autumn Session on the 
6th. November 1933 at the Victoria Memorial Hall. Peshawar. There was a lai]^ non- 
official attendance. Khan Bahadur Abdul Ohafoar Khan^ the President, presided. 

Mr. Cunningham moved for consideration of the Indian Arms N. W. F. P. 
Amendment Bill. , .. 

Mr. Cunningham said that the effect of the Bill would be that a prosecution 
might be brought against persons possessing unlicensed weapons, wuhout the pre- 
vious sanction of the District Magistrate, which was necessary under the present 
law. It was recently discovered that the practice followed in this province for the 
last thirty years was illegal. The District Magistrate’s sanction was never applira 
for, and the law had remained unnoticed. But the procedure had proved to be 
perfectly satisfactory. , , . , 

Malik Khuda Baksh, on behalf of the Independent Party, moved for circulation 
of the Bill for eliciting public opinion by the 15th February The Bill affect 

the liberty of the subject. The leaders outside the House should be consulted.^ The 
legislators in 1878, when the Arms Act was passed, were actuated by a spirit of 
statesmanship, in providing this provision requiring the previous ™ 

District Magistrate. He was opposed to the immediate consideration of the Bill. 

Sardar Raja Singh, supporting the motion for immediate consideration of the 
Bill, said that if the matter was considered dispaBsionately, it would be bmu that 
no right was being taken away from the accused, No movement had 
afoot for the application of this provision in the province, which indicated that 
there had been no encroachment on the liberty of the subject. ^ 

Mr. Noor Bakah (Progressive Party) also supported consideration of the Bill, 
as the amendment sought to be made was only of a technical nature. There was 
no necessity for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Ohulam Kahhani opposed consideration of the Bill holding that a check on 
the police act vities was essential. He said that there was no reason to remove uie 
safeguard, when the Government were not prepared to reduce the license fee for 
arms, when the special condition for the Frontier made it necessary for the people 
to keep arms to defend themselves. . i i.- tt 

Mr. Abdul Rahim (Liberal) strongly supported the motion for circulation. He 
thought that the previous sanction of the District Magistrate was necessaryt lest 
the police should misuse their powers. , 

Mr. Cunningham, replying to the debate, observed that the Bill did not involve 
any matter of acute public controversy. He did not agree with the L^der of tne 
Independent Party that every measure affecting public liberty should be circulatea 
for eliciting public opinion. The issue before the House was simple and clear-cut, 
and he could not see who would be consulted, besides the members of the 

Pir Bakah (Independent Party) said that the Government wanted to simriUOT 
the interests of its subjects, for the sake of convenience. He requested the House 
to agree to the motion of the circulation. _ . ^ u on' 

Tbe motion for circulation was pressed to a division, and carried by vowa 
to 12 votes. 

Legal Peachtionebs Bill 

The ffbme Member, then moved that the North-west Frontier 
Practitioners Bill, to enforce the provisions in the province of I^gal PWMwonOT 
Act, 1879, with all its amendments, be taken into consideration. 
recommendations of the Niamatullah Committee, appointed by the^ 
in 1931 to examine the laws in force in the North-west *ha 

had suggested the introduction of the Legal Practitioners Act 1879 en omo lo w 
province. Tbe Bill was intended to bring the province into line with we rw 
of British India in this respect. Suitable rules would be made when the Bui 
passed. The measure too was of a techni<»l nature. 
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lialik Rhvda Bux, Leader of the IndependentB, affain moTed for oirenlation by 
February 1934, aa many proTiaions of the Act nad become redandaut, and the 
opiniona of the Bar Aaaociation would be invaluable. 

The Home Member agreed to the motion, and the Bill waa circulated for diciting 
public opinion. The House then adjourned. 

SUPPLEMENTABY GBANTS 

6th. NOVEMBER The Council held a short sitting to-day to vote aupplemeu- 
tary demands. 

Pir Bakah Khan (Independent Party) moved a token cut of five rupees io 
respect of Irrigation, and proceeded to criticise the general irrigation policy. 

On an objection being raised by the Jjegal Remembrancer, the President ruled that 
the general policy could not be discussed, at this stage, upon which the mover 
withdrew the cut. 

The supplementary demands were passed without discussion, except in the case 
of Agriculture. 

Rat Saheb Buchiram moved for the total rejection of the sum of Rs. 2,460 under 
the head **£Htablishment— Director of Agriculture’*. He said that the demand was 
an unnecessary burden on the present deficit budget. 

Bat Sakeb Meher Chand Khanna and Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim supported 
the amendment which however was rejected. 

The supplementary demand was passed after Sir Abdul Qaiyum, Minister, assured 
the Council that the appointment of the Director of Agriculture was only an 
experimental one for two years. 

Condition of Kohat Debtobs 

9th. NOVEMBER The Council discussed non -official resolutions to-day. Re- 
plying to the debate on the resolution of Khan Bahadur Ghulam Haider Khan 
recommending to the Governor in Council to introduce the Punjab Money-lenders’ 
Bill into this province, Mr. Cunningham^ Home Member, said that the Government 
would introduce in the next session a bill on the lines of the Punjab Money- 
lenders’ Act. 

The only other resolution discussed was fthat of Malik Khuda Bakah Khan'e 
recommending to the Governor in Council to appoint an enquiry committee to 
study the condition of Kohat debtors, 1924-25, and to recommend in deserving 
cases for entire or partial remission. 

In the case of the rest the number of instalments by which the loan is payable 
be increased from 20 to 50 and the clause of default by which the total amount 
becomes payable on non-payment in three successive instalments be deleted from 
the conditions imposed by Government in 1925 while remitting interest. 

The mover traced the history of the debts which aroountea to Rs. 10 lakhs and 
li^B granted by the Government of India to the sufferers of communal riots of 
1924-25. the loan being refundable in 10 instalments. Later due to trade depression 
the number of instalments was increased to 18 and the interest was remitted. The 
instalments were now being realised from the debtors and legal proceedings had 
l^n necessitated in a number of cases. Owing to the intensity of trade depression 
the economic condition of the people had gone from bad to worse and it was but 
desirable that an enquiry be instituted. 

A number of members of all sections of the House participated in the debate, 
rcsokuio^^**^^*”^**^^”* AWftaAah of the Progressive Party opposed the 

. Mr. C unningham. Home Member, said that the Government could not afford 
w forego the repayment of debts and enquiries were already being made by the 
ueputy commissioner in deserving cases. The resolution was, however, pressed to a 
division and passed by 17 votes to 16. The House then adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills 


Council passed two non-official Bills today, namely, (1) 
^ ® ifamcipa/ North West Frontier Province Amendmewl Bill 

. municipal committees in the Frontier to prohibit the keeping of 
'®**dence of prostitutes and (2) Rai Saheb Meharchand Khanna’s 
as reported by the select committee. 

non-official measures by the Council ainee its 
consutuiion a year-and-a-half ago. The House then adjourns sine die. 
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8PLCIAL 8E88I0NS1MLA, 26th. to Slat. JULY 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

A brief special session of the Punjab Legislative Council was open^ed by H. E. 
Sir Berbert Emerson, the Governor, at Simla on the 26th July 1933. In the course 
of his speech, His Excellency said : — 

“If our expectations are fulfilled, there remains but a short Ume 
Punjab will be under a system of Government very different from that which now 
obtains. I can conceive of no better way in which all who are interestea in me 
success of the reforms can spend the intervening period, than by helping to secure 
greater concord between the various communities and sections of tne pecula- 
tion which, in the peculiar circumstances of this province, is an essential condition 
for administrative stability^*, , . , j - • 

His Excellency was glad that, already, attention was being dirwtM, in an increa- 
sing degree, to the importance of obtaining a Government which vmuld ensure 
Btabilitv by the only means possible, namely, through the general confidence wnicn 
it would inspire in all sections of the people (cheers). . 

His Excellency devoted a greater part of his address to the economic situation. 
After adverting to the catastrophic fall in prices and the serious depleUon of the 
reserves, built up during years of prosperity. Sir Herbert Emerson 
there were happily redeeming features. Nowhere in the province had there been 
anything in the nature of privation, and even in Hissar District, the 
which relief had been necessary was surprisingly small. The price of wheat had 
gradully risen in the recent months from Rs. 1-4 to nearly three J?® 

value of the other grants had shown a similar tendency. There was ground for the 
hope that worst of the storm was over, and with a return to confident, it was 
reasonable to expect that machinery of credit would become less clogged. There had 
been no marked increase in the transfers of land, and the cultivator was ®hle to 
obtain adequate supplies of seed. Their canal system was the finest of l^ia an 
perhaps in the world. The prevalent system of gram 

automatically to the rise or fall in prices so that there was no clash of interests 
between the landlords and tenants as it occurred elsewhere. . ^ 

His Excellency have expressed his admiration for the spirit of the prople, who, 
in the face of misfortunes, and real sacrifices had kept unimpaired the . 

the payment of Government dues was matter of honour. The Government would 
urge, whenever necessary, the claims of the province on the Government 01 inaia 
matters like retention or the import duty on wheat and railway freight on agricuiiura 
prodace. 

No Change in Land Revenue Policy 

Tha Governor assured the Council that there was no change 
land revenue policy, followed by the Government. Sir Herbert 


in the 
farther 


generous 

informed 

ordinary 


them that in addition to suspensions and remissions grated under the ordinaiy 
rule, there had been remissions of over nine lakhs for the last rabi crop on acco 
of tne price factor alone. . , • 1 . .1 - 

On the question of water rates, the GoTernment had jS 


as jiiiie JOSS as possioje to me provincial rcvcnuco, jjio j 

Government would give the most careful consideration to --- would 

the Committee. He further stated that the resettlement of Lyallpur I -.Inn 

be taken in hand early in the cold weather. A scheme was under 
whereby practical co-operation would be secured of the departments concer 1 
the matter of supply of superior seed for wheat cultivaUon. pointed 

Referring to the financial position of the province, H. E. the Gowaw 
oat that the budget was largely a gamble in prices. As long as ^cir 

nued regarding the upward movement of agncultuMl yalaes* so 10 ^ 
position be one of an unstable equilibrium. Hifl Excellency said . The Cou 
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DOt forget ihftt it sharee with the GoTeroment a position of trust, the responsibilities 
^ which are more exacting, because subject to the will of Parliameot, both the 
Oorernment and the Council will shortly hand orer their trusteeship to others. It 
is particularly incumbent on us that we should not embarrass the Government of 
die future by ill-considered action.” 

As regards law and order, the Governor stated that the peace of the province was 
undisturbed by any subversive movement, and expressed the appreciation of the 
Government of the manner in which the people, as a body, had refused to associate 
themselves with the programme of those who would undermine the foundations of 
Government. He thanked the Legislative Council for their uniform support in 
granting the powers necessary to control the mischievous actions of the small and 
misguide minority. 

in particular both the Council and the people had shown in no uncertain man- 
ner that they held in hatred and contempt, those who would vainly try to terrorise 
the community aiid administration by methods of secret assassination. So far at 
least as this province was concerned, the people and the Council had furnished a 
reply to those who doubted the wisdom of the present proposals relating to the 
transfer of law and order to responsible Ministers. 

Concluding, His Excellency observed : “When the time comes for the Council to 
give over charge to a body more widely representative and with far larger powers, 

It will have the satisfaction of knowing that it has itself contributed mainly to its 
own supersession by the sense of responsibility it has consistently shown, and by 
the political conscioasneBS it has developed in the province.” 

OFFiaAL Resolutions 

27th. JULY The Council sat to-day for four hours and discussed two 
resolutions. 

Mr. Haibat Khan Daha^ the mover of the first resolution which related to water 
rates, was willing to withdraw it because a committee had been set up, but a number 
of m mbers objected to the withdrawal, and the President, following parliamentary 
prac/*ce, ruled that even if one member objected to the withdrawal, the resolution 
shotUd be discussed, 

Euventually the resolution, discussion on which had been adjourned from the pre- 
vious session, was passed by 31 against 26 votes. The resolution ran : “That the 
powers of the canal authorities regarding grant of kharaba be taken from them and 
transferred to the revenue authorities on all canals in the Punjab.” 

The next resolution, which was moved by Mr. Mubarak Alt Shah, recommending 
to the Government to convey to the Government of India, that the schedule ot 
railway freight was extremely detrimental to the interests of the province in general 
and to agriculturists in partitular received general support, but the debate on it 
had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 


Non-Official Resolutions 

28tli. JULY :-*Two non-official resolutions were discussed to-day in the Council, 
which held a four hours’ sitting. 

Lahore Municipal Secretaryship 

Question time was rendered lively because of a series of supplementary questions 
in connection with the appointment of Mr. Agha Mahomed Safdar as Secretary of 
the Lahore Municipatity. 

Narang read extracts from the Lahore Commissioner’s letter refusing to 
nnction the appointment of Mr. Safdar as Municipal Secretary on the ground that 
Mr. Bafdar had been Taxation Officer since 1926, and from a perusal of the 
J^Dson Committee report, he was satisfied that no official who held a post of 
mppasibility in the Taxation Department in recent years was fit for promotion 
M Swretary of the Municipality. 

•k. 1 *^' -d. iTytan drew the Government’s attention to Sir Zafar Ali’s statement« 
absdving Mr, Safdar of the charges levelled against him. 

Ma/iA pointed out that the previous Commissioner had sane- 
appointment^ until Slat July, and the Mfunicipality had asked the Oommi- 
OfSiSI He asked whether, in the circumstances, the 

t!^rerSe**end^of July* * chance to the Mnnicipal Committee to come to a dsoisioa 

I>r. Narang inform^ the Honie. that action was being taken. 
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EBsoLunoN 05 Baxlway Feeights 

The Honse adopted the resolattoa of Mr. Mubarak AH, conveying to the 
Government of India the Oouncii’s opinion that the schedule of railway freijghts 
was extremely detrimental to the interests of the Province, particularly to agricnl- 
tnrists. 

During the debate, Sir Sikandar Hyat repelled the charges that the Railway 
Board had been altogether unresponsive to their representations, and pointed out 
how in 1931, the Railway Board had accepted the Punjab Government’s request 
and reduced the rate by a third, as a result of which there had been a remarkable 
increase in the export of wheat. He added that, owing to the deficit railway 
budget, the original rates were restored. He assured the Council of the Govern- 
ment’s sympathy with the resolution, which he promised to forward to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

COERUPTION 15 THE PROVINCE 

The second resolution, though withdrawn by Khan Bahadur Hahihullah after 
Sir Henry Eraik’s reply, roused considerable interest, as the mover asserted that 
bribery and corruption had largely increased in the province. The resolution 
suggested the appointment of a senior officer on special duty to report upon the 
best means of maintaining closer touch between the officials and the masses. 

Sir Henry Craik observed that there was closer touch between the officers and 
people compared to what was the case ten years ago and referred to the extra burden 
placed on executive officers for supplying answers to questions raised in the Council 
with regard to the various branches of the administration. The Punjab Govern- 
ment had suggested to the officers to go on horseback and spend some days on 
tour. 

As regards the charge of corruption add bribery, Sir Henry was glad that the 
assertion came from an elected member at a time when similar statements made by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer before the Joint Select Committee had been challenged by so 
many higher authorities including ex- Viceroys. 

Sir Henry Craik added : am told by visitors who see me from all^ the^ dis- 
tricts of the province that this statement is true. It is regrettable and is a very 
grave reproach on the administration that, in these days ol education and greater 
enlightenment, the system should get worse. I do not | think the Government are 
to blame. They have made every effort to eradicate the evil, unless public opinion 
shuns both the giver and the taker of bribes”. 

Concluding, Sir Henry advised Khan Bahadur Habibullab to withdraw, the 
resolution, and allow the Zamindars’ Deputation, which 'was shortly meeting the 
Government, to discuss the question of closer contact between officers and people. 

3 lit. JULY:— The Council adjourned sine die to-day after meeting for three 
days. The much talked of Communal formula was evidently dropped 
considering the very little attention that was devoted to the question. 
Apart from the resolution of Khan Bahadur Hahibulla, who recommended 
that a senior officer of Government be placed on special duty to investigate the 
prevalence of corrupt practices in the provincial administration and the Government 
Bill to amend the Punjab Land Revenue Act, there was no business worth a 
special mention. There was however, some amount of liveliness in the Council, the 
members generally speaking in their own mother tongue. 

It was interesting to observe how very much everyone seemed to be InterestM 
in agriculture and land revenue and to observe how intensely rural-minded the 
general outlook of the members was. 



ttE borma legislative COOHCIL 

AUTUMN SESSION ^BANQOON, Stk. to 18th. AUGUST 1933 
The Govebnob's Opening Speech 

At the ®P®5 *52 Burma Legislatire Council Bession at Kangoon on tht 

8th* Augvat 1933, H. £. tho Governor addressed the members as follows 

I have come to addreM you again to-day because the Memorandum relating to 
Burma preseutra to the Joint Select Committee by the Secretary of State on 3rd 
August, and referred to by him in his statement to the Committee ou 2lst July, 
has this morning been issued for publication simultaneously in England, India and 
Burma, luid I wish to emphasize to you and through you to the people of Burma 
certain of its salient features. You nave copies in your hands together with the 
covering no^ by the Secretary of State which explains the nature of the roemorand- 
dum. The first point which I wish to bring out is that no decision either for 
separation or for federation^ is involved by the issue of this memorandum. The 
situation as I understand it is the Parliament has appointed a Joint Select Com- 
mittee of boin Houses to report to it on the proposals which His Majesty’s 
Government have put forward for the future constitutiou of India. As Burma now 
forms part of India its future is inextricably involved in the consideration of the 
»ture constitution of India and must therefore be taken account of ^ the joint Select 
CommittM in the reconamendationa that it makes to Parliament. 5ur reasons which 
you all know, and which are set forth at length in the introduction to the schema 
and referred to in the covering memorandum, His Majesty’s {Government have been 
^able to put definite proposals for the future of Burma nefore the Joint Select 
^mmiUee and in the footnote to paragraph 45 of the Introduction to the Indian 
# T contain His Majesty’s Government’s definite proposals 

lor me Indian constitution, Burma is specifically excepted from consideration in 
^ard to the proposals therein made. The ^'Scheme of constitutional reform in 



- 1 “®^ covering memorandum. The scheme is in effect a reduction to 
constitution outlined by the Prime Minister in his speech on 
tn January, 1932, and, in order to make them more intelligible, these details have 

Indian White Paper. Though we have heard 
» ▼cry great deal of the Prime Minister’s constitution, I think 
nraotinj* * ^®*^ many of us on the subject of what it actually means in 

or ° vague and there has been a tendency to take this sentence 

fsolatPd Minister’s speech and to build on the basis of it an 

Indian imaginary deep dungeon. Wo already have the 

should th« statement in this covering memorandum that 

the Indian ^iect Committee take the view that Burma should included in 
conseauJUi'ii^ proposals of the Indian White Paper, subject to some 
Pfo^nce irivLf n^« Burma in the same way as to any other 

members * comparison. It is now possible not only for the 

picture aa^a Select Committee but also for each one of us to study the 

asked von m details in their proper proportions. This is what 1 

the schemn fairil,’ preconceived ideas and political slogans and examine 

sort of Bill rkS , ®<l“«ely on the basis that it is a general picture of the 
Indiiu ‘ that would be required if it were decided to ieparate Burma from 

His hlSeatv^s*^x?i^ Bcheme doM not constitute the specific recommendationt of 
“fittee chum it ^'P® reference to the Joint Select Com- 

ot India whinit 'Is consideration of the whole question of the future constitution 
emitted to tlm present includes Burma. The question having been 

to toappropmte for Hie Majesty’. Qoreroment 

^00 « awwon on tbe quwtlon of tbo tepantioa of Burma from IndU 
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peDdiog the Oommittee'e report. Bat the Secretary of State will be prmred to 
state to the Committee whea it reassembles his views on this question and he will 
also, I understand, suggest to the Committee that it should take^ into consult^ioa 
a representative delegation from Burma, not exceeding ten in numbw, More 
examining in detail the constitutional memorandum which he has submitted and 
before it frames any recommendation to Parliament. As the Secretary of State has 
indicated in his covering memorandum, he will probably have additional proposals or 
modifications of the constitutional memorandum to recommend to the Committee, when 
the time comes to examine it. This, I understand, is the procedure which the Secrotaiv 
of State contemplates, but it is of coarse for the Joint Committee itself to d^ide 
whether and on what point it would wish to have the views of the delegates from 
Burma and the date at which such de1e«^teB should be invited to attend: and as the 
Secretary of State’s statement of July ^st Indicated the Committee will be invited to 
consider these matters after its reassembly in the autumn. 

Court Fees Amendment Bill 

After the Governor’s speech, the Bill to amend the Court Fees Act for revising 
court fees in Burma and other purposes, moved by the Finance Member raisea 
a storm of protest from non-officials including Europeans, who objected to 
increasing such fees, particularly at the present time, remarking that the Bill would 
deter people from seeking justice. The Government benches pointed out that the Bill 
attempted to cover the heavy deficit between receipt and expenditure in the civil 
administration. 

The motion was passed to a division and rejected by a majority of 35 votes, the 
Government sufiering a defeat. The Council then adjourned. 

Plea fob Economies in Administration 

9th. AUGUST The Council commenced to-day discussion of non-official reso- 
lutions. Two motions were carried. 

The first motion ran :^Iu view of the Burma Government being in a debt of 
over Bs. 6 crores, the Council urges the Government to appoint a committee of 
elected members to make recommendations for effecting economies in the adminis- 
tration, and reductions in the expenditure of the Government.” 

The Finance Member opposed the motion on the ground that a similar commit- 
tee was being appointed as announced by the Governor, but the motion was pressed 
to a division and carried by a majority of sixteen votes. 

Allowances to Members 

The other motion which urged the stopping of allowances to the members of tho 
Council and the granting of the actual fare by third class, was amended, recommen- 
ing to the Government to appoint a committee to consider and make recommen- 
dations ri^arding the allowances to be paid to members and their travelling 
expenses. The amended motion was carried, Government supporting the same. The 
Council then adjourned. 

1 Itb. AUGUST Non-official business concluded to-day, and the Council 
adjourned till the next day which was an official day. 

Several amendments to the Finance Member's motion for consideration of the 
Burma Memorandum were given notice of by the Auti-Separationists, with a view 
to opposing the motion and raising the question of Burma joining the Indian 
Federation on the lines Of the resmution passed in the last December session. 


Editor Apologises to President 

14lh. AUGUST.:— When the Council resumed its sitting this morning to tnn- 
saet official business the Finance Member (Jfr. T. Couper) as the leader of the 
House said that it was his duty to invite the attention of this Council to a certmn 
statement which appeared on Saturday and Sunday in a doily newspaper, un 
Saturday the Rangoon Daily News under the ‘Notes on News’ column ip connec- 
tion with the adjournment motion i moved by Mr, Danga Singh to diwnss ana 
disapprove of the Government action to abolish the Circuit Court at ManMWfj 
wrote : 'It is most unfortunate that the motion was talked out. Hardly two Jww 
was allotted for the discussion on such an important subjeot. Sumy m am 
sidenl 
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this WM not done because it was known that another defeat faced the Government’ 
The Finance Member thought that it was a plain and straightforward accusation. 
It was an accusation that the President in the exercise of his discretion acted 
deliberately so as to be unfair to the Opposition and to favour the Government 
from undergoing another defeat. 

Oontinnina, the Finance Member said that on Sunday the same paper wrote: 
Tt has been brought to our notice that the paragraph dealing with the adjourn* 
ment motion has heen taken exception to. We wish to state that a careful pwusal 
of the paragraph will show that it was not meant as any reflection on the action 
of the President. What we meant was that in an important matter such as this 
if only the President had allowed the debate to continue for a few minutes longer 
the motion would not have sufiered the fate of being talked out’. The leader of 
the House thought one would have accepted that when the matter was brought 
to the notice of the paper it would have tendered an apology. The second para- 
graph was not an apology but an evasion of an apology* It was an aggravation 
of the original ofience. The accusation made bv the paper was both fabulous ^ and 
false. He said all members were not immune from criticism but he said criticism 
by that paper was not fair, and the paper went beyond the bounds of fair and 
Intimate criticism. It was a reckless and unfounded aspersion which was resented 
by the Council. The Finance Member then explained what happened in the Legi- 
slative Council and asked the President to take action against tne paper. 

Mr. B, C, Kkoo, chief whip of the people’s party, endorsed what the leader of 
the House uttered and suggested that suitable action should be taken against the 
offending paper. 

Mr. C. J, Wodehouse associated himself with the remarks made by the Finance 
Member and hoped the President would take action. Mr, Oanga Singh agreed with 
the remarks made by the previous speakers but said that before taking any action 
the President should ask tne editor to make a suitable apology. They must give 
him a chance before taking any action and hoped the Finance Member would 
•gree. 

Mr. 8. A. 8, Tyahji said he fully endorsed the statement already made by other 
members and felt that everyone of them must do their duty in maintaining the 
dignity of the House and the chair. But as this was one of the first cases of its 
kind in Burma he would request that the President should give a chance to the 
paper to tender due apology. 

Saw Pe Tha, Deputy President, said it was an unjustifiable remark against the 
President and associated himself with the words utter^ by the other speakers. 

The President, Sir Oscar de Qlanvile, said, he did not like to take notice of 
such matters but an insult was as much an insult to the chair as it was to the 
House and members bad followed the constitutional practice in asking that action 
should be taken against the paper. The press gallery was in control of the Presi- 
dent and so he proposed to deal with the matter in such a manner as would have 
the approval of the House and the order he proposed to pass was that unless suit- 
able apology was forthcoming by to-day (Monday) the representatives of the paper 
concern would be excluded from the public gallery and the press gallery. 

Bubma Local Govt. Amending Bill 

ISlh. AUGUST '.—Voting by the Minister for Local Self-Government and the 
Secretary to the Department on opposite sides, as a result of free voting by the Goh 
vemment benches on a non-official amendment, was a noteworthy event in the Cfouncil 
proceedings to-day during the discussion of the Local Government Amending 
Bill, which was ultimately passed. 

y Ba Pe moved an amendment to substitute certain words in one of the clauses. 
&ls amendment was immediately afterwards accepted by the Minister in charge, 
bat was strongly opposed by several speakers. 

At this stage, the Local ^If-Governmeot Secretary, after explaining the clauses, 
informed the House that the official members would be free to vote on the amend- 
ment. The amendment was put to vote and rejected by a majority of eight votes* 

The members of the Executive Council and the Minister for Forests remained 
neutral, and the Minister for Local Self-Government with three other officials voted 
for the amendment, while the Departmental Secretary and the Financial Commis- 
noner voted against the amendment, the remaining officials being absent at the time 
Of voting, 
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Debate on the Bubma Memorandum* 

17tli. Finance Member moved to-day for the coDsideration of the 

Secretary of State’s Memoraodum oatliDiiiR the scheme of reforms for Burma if 
separated from India. He informed the House that officials would not participate in 
the discussion. 

The President ruled out three Anti-Separationst amendments, rejecting the scheme, 
pointing out that these were irrelevant motions, there being no proposal for a^p- 
tanee or rejection of the scheme. The President acceded to the Anti-Beparationist 
desire for an hour’s adjournment of the House, to consider the situation, 

Dr. Ba Maw and U, Chit Hlaing^ leaders of the two Anti-Separationist parties 
made statements that no useful purpose would be served in participating in the 
discussion, as they adhered to the Anti-separation policy. When the discussion 
started, both the Anti-Separation parties walked out of the Council. 

18th. AUGUST The motion for the consideration of the Secretary of State’s 
memorandum was further discussed to-day. 

The speakers included both the Ministers and the members of the People’s and 
the Independent parties and, European, Indian, Karen and Anglo-Indian representa- 
tives. These criticised the details of the proposals laid down in the memorandum. 

The Burmese members, all Separationists, expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
proposals, as falling far short of the national aspirations. They strongly ^ urged 
control of immigration, abolition of communal representation, and the inclusion of 
a provision for the automatic growth to full responsible government. They remarked 
that the Governor’s powers were too wide. 

V Ba Pe, Leader of the People’s Party, observed that his party’s views had been 
already plac^ before the Burma Bound Table Conference. So he touched a few 
points, and said that at the same time, he would not be giving a final opinion, as 
the proposals were not final. 

Sir J. A. Maung Gyi, Forest Minister, {giving his views as an elected member 
and as leader of the Independent Party, said that his party, consisting of Indians 
and Bur mans, approved of the scheme and wished that this had been published 


*In December, 1932 the question of separation from India on the basis of the 
Constitutions outlined by His Majesty’s Government, or of inclusion, as a British 
Indian Province, in the Indian Federation, formed the subject of a protracted debate 
in the Burma Council. The Council, eventually, on 22nd December, adopt^ 
the following resolution It (1) opposed the separation of Burma from India 
on the basis of the constitution outlined by the Prime Minister on I2th January 
1933 ; (2) emphatically opposed the unconditional and permanent federa- 

tion of Burma with India ; (3) promised continued opposition to the separation of 
Burma from India except on certain conditions ; and (4) proposed that, in the event 
of these conditions not being fulfilled. Burma should be included in the Indian 
Federation on special conditions differentiating her from other Provinces and includ- 
ing the right to secede at will from the Federation. 

Such a Resolution indicated no clear choice between the alternatives that had 
been placed before the Council. But it was hopd that, in the light of the Indian 
Whire Paper published in March 1933 and in the light also of the statement made 
^ the Secretary of Slate for India on 20th March in answer to questions in the 
House of Commons, as to the nature of the two alternatives still open for choice 
by Burma, the Council might yet give a less equivocal indication of the 

desire of the people of B.irma in respect of the two courses offered. Accor- 
dingly. a special session of the Council was, at the request of the majority of tte 
party leaders, summoned for 25tb April 1933 and was held between that date and oth. 
May. This special session proved entirely unfruitful. It was prorogued on 6th May 
without any resolution being adopted either for Burma’s inclusion in the Indian 
Federation or for the separation of her Government from that of India. As a result, 
there was available no other authoritative indication of the considered view of tM 
representatives of the people of Burma as to the course which should be 
than that contained in the negative and conditional Resolution of 22Dd DecemM 
1932. In the second paragraph of that Resolution the Council 
itself as emphatically opposed to unconditional and permanent Federatmn 
with India. There was an almost unanimous opinion in favour of ultimate separation 
from India and against federation on the same terms as the other Provinces of lucuit 
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before tbe laet general election, aa there would ha?e been a different aet of people 
in the Oouneil. 

Enropeana nreed that there ahonld be continnity of the eaieting righta and 

S ifilegea for trade and protection of the f^rfionnel of the police from interference by the 
iniater. The protection of Indian minority rights was urged by Indian members, who 
asked for protection of Labour and the treatment of both immigrant and indigraona 
Indian labour on a footing of equality with Burmese labour. 

The representative of the Anglo-Indian community asked for two seats in the 
future Council and for the retention of communal rej^resentation as at present. 

The Karen representative pleaded for equal share in the administration of the 
sountry with Barmans. The Council waa at this stage prorogued. 


THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


AUTUMN SESSIONSfflLLONQ, nth to l6th SEPTEMBER 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, Governor of Assam, opened the Autumn 
Session of the Assam Council at Shillong on thd lltb. September 1933. 

Addressing the House His Excellency referred to the financial position 

of the province when he had addressed the House a year a^o and said 

that it remained the same when he addressed the Council again last March 
and at the present moment was still the same. If there was any difference 
it might be said that the clouds of financial anxiety were now darker 

and even lowering. At the end of the present financial year the province would 
be in debt to the extent of at least a crore and a quarter and the present prospect 
was that as days went on the province was simply 'accumulating debts with no 
means of stemming the tide of losses. The Government had made all possible re- 
trenchment in expenditure and there was nothing really left to do, except pruning, 
but prunings could no longer cover either |the deficits or the debts. 

Some people had suggested drastic retrenchment in the departments of Educa- 
tion and Local Self-Government. In regard to this His Excellency said that edu- 
cation had perhaps suffered the least, but he believed that those departments were 
the last resources they had to turn to. Another suggestion that had been made 
was to carry on with one member and one Minister. He believed that a reduction 
like that would mean the breaking away from the principle of increasing association 
of representatives of the people with every branch of administration— a cardinal 
principle of the great constitutional changes that were made in 1921. He believed 
u was simply a counsel of despair. The question had been discussed in the past, 
but discussed only to be dropped. His Excellency added that such a step would 
be Illegal. His Excellency said that the great three heads of revenue had failed 
to retrieve the financial condition of the province and any proposal for extra taxation 
at the prmnt juncture was also out of the question. 

Hut there was one great source of revenue, namely, oil, last year’s return 
Showing an outturn of 12 million gallons of petrol and 23 million gallons of kero- 
Mue oil, totalling 35 million gallons yielding a crore and a quarter of rupees in 
anties. A province like Assam which had been a source of this revenue althoujgh 
narassed by poverty and too poor to have a university or a high court or train- 
15* * single hospital for women throughout the length and breadth 

01 the country was not allowed to touch a single pie of this one crore and a 
quarter of the income, the whole amount going to the Central Government. It was 
rurally difficult for the province to acquiesce in the justice of that arrangement, 
ihe province had made every effort to get representation in the Third Bound Table 
^Dference to prmnt their case, but failed, whereas Bengal could find representa- 
official, in the person of Sir N. N. Sarkar and succeeded in 
rauhlishing her claim to the jute excise duty. It was true that there was a talk 
jnai Assam would get a subvention or subventions, but His Excellency maintained 
vm Assam s claim was for justice and not for charity, Assam fully realised the 
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difflraltlai of the Central Ooyemtnent, bat would respeetfally nrice that while 
•aerinoe was required from all for the sake of the Central Oorernment, it should 
not be a poor province like Assam that should be asked to make the greatest saoriOee 
of all* His Excellency then referred to a bright spot in Assam’s economic outlookp 
namely, the tea industry. He congratulated the inoustry on their prospects which . 
were more promising at the present time than daring the last three years and said 
that their success was due to their own efiorts. That was a prospect, he thought, 
which would react favourably on the whole province. His Excellency condadea 
by referring to the political condition of the province which he was glad to note 
WM one of profound quiet The (Government had won peace by firmness and he 
said that the breakers of law might rest assured that with equal firmness and 
without bitterness, anger or revenge they would maintain it. 

Adjournment Motion Lost 

12th. SEPTEMBER :^Non-official business was done in the Oouneii to-day. The 
resolution of Mr. Brindaban Chandra Goawami that provision should be made in 
the next year’s budget for improvements in Berry White Medical School, the only 
medical school in the province, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Jogmdranath Oohain's motion r^arding the formation of a committee to 
consider and solve the problem of unemployment among indigenous middle class 
people of the province was discussed but was not concluded due to the adjournment 
motion of Babu Sanat Kumar Das regarding the flood havoc in August in Oachar 
and Sylhet* The adjournment motion was lost i^ter fail discussion by 30 votes 
against 7. 

The Hon’ble President drew the Hon. Member’s attention to the responsibility 
involved in bringing adjournment motions which were tantamount to a 
censure on the (Government in a light hearted spirit. The Uouncil then adjourned. 

Non-Official Besoluttons 

13lli« SEPTEMBER The Oouncil devoted the whole of to-day to non-official busi- 
ness. The resolution of Mr. Jogendranath Qohain for appointment of a committee to 
solve unemployment in the province was carried by 22 votes against 11. 

Besolutions of Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury and Babu Birendralal Das for 
appointing a member of the Indian Medical Service as the Director of Public 
Health to be discontinued as a measure of economy were withdrawn. 

The resolution of Maulavi Munawar AH to the effect that enforcement of the 
Assam Local Bates (Amendment) Act. 1932 should be kept in abeyance till the 
province was relieved of the present economic distress was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. Bepin Ch, QJuose that the day of the demise of Deb 
Damodar be observed as a public holiday was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Bai Bahadur Nilambar Dutta recommending that the^ proposed 
enhancement in the rates of land revenue for ordinary and special cultivation as a 
result of settlement operations, now going on in Lakhipur district, be postponed 
for next three years on considerstion of the present economic depression and the 
condition of raiyats was withdrawn on the assurance of the Government. The 
Oouncil then adjourned, 


BEDUcnoN OF Land Bevenub 

14th. SEPTEMBER The Council devoted the whole of to-day to non-official 
business. The only important resolution passed was that of 6j. Rohini ^umar 
Chaudhury recommending redaction of fifty per cent, land revenue payable for 
the year 1933-34. . 

Maulavi Munawar Ali moved that this Council does approve of the anne^ 
memorandum and authorise its president to sign it on behalf of members of tne 
Council and to submit to the Cnairman of the Joint Select Committee as early sb 
possible by such agency as he thought fit. . ^ 

The memorandum dealt with the financial problems of the province and pn/w 
to the Chairman of the Joint Select Committee for the favour of laying it ow” 
the members of the joint Select Committee for consideration before uey pro<^ 
to make their report on the White Paper proposals. The memorandum aetauw 
among other things the want of a University In the province, a High uouw 
an Agricultural (jollege, want of funds for general education, want of no»PJ^ 
and dispensaries oommeosurate with the needs of the province, want of a wnw 
prison and want of forest roads, also the heavy fall in opium revenue doe Ko w 
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pnMDt ofdam poli^. The important lemedT it mggeated wu the da^ irom oi 
10 the pro?inee which thould be handed Ofer to the profinoe. Ae regards 
fhg prospects for 1933-34. there was a heavy fall under land revenue, excise and 
stamps during the first quarter and the prospects for the remaining portion of the 
year were gloomy. 

The memorandum prayed in the name of fairness, justice and equity for safe- 
guarding the very existence of the province and enabling it to have the amenities 
of a civilised ana autonomous Government to provide in the constitution act for 
allocation to Assam of the entire proceeds of the excise duty on petrol and kerosene 
manufactured within the province. 


Assam Money-lenders^ Bill 

ISth. SEPTEMBER The Ckiuncil to-day took up official business. The Hon’ble 
Sir Saadulla introduced the Assam Moneylenders' Bill 1933 and the motion for 
circulation for eliciting public opinion was carried, the object of the Bill being to 
make letter provision for control of money-lending and give additional powers to 
courts to deal with money-lenders in Assam. The Bill in the main followed recom- 
mendations of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee of 1931. The Bill 
contained no provision for licensing of money fenaers. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the (Antral Banking Committee the Bill also contained no provision for fix- 
ing an absolute maximum rate of interest. 

Demands for supplementary grants and excess grants were allowed. 

The most important of the demands was a grant of Bs. 20,000 for a women’s 
hospital at Shillong. The non-recurring cost in building sanitary fittings etc. was 
estimated at one lakh, out of which the Red Cross Society, Assam branch, 
collected donations amounting to Rs. 40,000 and the Government proposed to meet 
the balance of Rs. 60,000. The recurring cost was Rs, 18,000 annually and Govern- 
ment proposed to make an annual grant of Rs. 16,000 for running the situation. 
Out of the sum of Rs. 60,000 to be met from provincial funds, a sum of Bs. 20,000 
would only be required for the expenditure during the current year and this amount 
was mrantkl to-day. 

Maulvi Manawar AWs resolution regarding keeping in abeyance the operation of 
the Assam Local Rates Amendment Act of 1932 was passed by the CounoU. 


Ifith. SEPTEMBER In the Council the discussion was continued on Sir 
Muhammad Saadula'a motion, moved yesterday, for grant of an additional sum of 
Rs. 667 under the head * expenditure in England” so as to cover the overseas pay 
proposed to be paid by Government to Mr. Woodford Livestock, dairy expert for 
January to March 1934. Mr. Woodford was taken in 1929 (let January) on a five 
years’ contract and Government’s present proposal was to keep Mr. Woodford on a 
permanent basis on the new scale of pay on completion of contract. 

Before the commencement of the discussion the Hon’ble President pointed out 
certain irregularities in this demand in that Mr. Woodford’s pay for a whole year 
was budgeted for in the last March session, instead of for 9 months which would 
complete the period of contract and the matter was not brought to the point^ 
notice of the House. The consent of the Council to the demand would mean their 
consent to retention of Mr. Woodford permanently which matter had not yet been 
^oBidered by the Council. As want of consent of the Council to grant the sum 
asked for, would not embarrass the Government as Mr, Woodford’s pay had 
already been provided for a whole year, the President suggested that the matter 
might conveniently be brought before the Council in tne next March sessiOD 
WMn members would have an opportunity of expressing their views on 
m question. On this understanding the demand was withdrawn. The Oounoil wu 
m prorogued. 



tflEB. ft 0. legislative cooncil 

The moDSOOu eeBsion of the Bihar Oouncil opened at Eanchi on the 29th Angnak 
1931. After interpellatiooB, the Conucil proceeded with the diacoBsioa of sapplementaiT 
demands. A aupplementary demand for Ba. 10,000 for reorganUation scheme of 
the excise department aroused opposition from non-official members. Several mem- 
bers criticised the scheme holding that increased expenditure on the scheme would 
not be justified in view of the decline of excise rerenae and the Government hM 
not established urgency of the demand which could be brought in time for the 
next budget. 

Sir Oaneah Dutt Singh^ Minister for Excise defended the demand. It was 

S ainted out that reorganisation was designed to increase supervision and give 
xcise Superintendents more time to get out in districts and suppress mal-practice 
and stimulate increased activities against smugglers, illicit distillers and thus safe- 
guard the excise revenue. The scheme was an experimental one for two years and 
Government contemplated creation of an additional post of a Deputy Commissioner 
of Excise, abolition of five existing posts of Superintendents, including one of the 
selection grade, and the creation of nine posts of Deputy Superintendents and 
increase the number of Inspectors from forty to sixty-one. The demand was 
passed 43 voting for and 26 against. 

30th. AUGUST :--The Hon. Mr. J, A, Hubhaek introduced the Bihar & Orissa 
Cess (Amendment) Bill, 1933, and moved its reference to a Select Committee. The main 
change proposed in the Bill was to give the Collector the discretion to decide whether 
revaluation should be made not in the existing p>*ovision of the law, making it obliga- 
tory on the Collector to make revaluation if an application for one is filed and the 
particular party, at whose request and for whose benefit revaluation was made, was 
required by amending the Act to pay its cost. 

The landlord members opposed the Bill. A Non-official amendment.for the circula- 
tion of the Bill was passed by the Council, 43 voting for and 28 against it. 

31 St. AUGUST The Council discussed non-official resolutions to-day, Mr. 
Manindranath Mukherjee moved the first resolution, urging that the Jharia 
Water Board should be empowered to appoint the engineer of Uie Board end be 
vested with other powers of control over him. 

Mr. Abdul Ohani, Mr. Kalyan Singh and Mr. Srikrishna Prasad supported the 
resolution. The Government, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they could not 
divest the responsibility of control over the engineer as the efficiency and safety of the 
water works supply which was one of the biggest in India, depended on the efficien- 
cy of engineer. Considerations of the health of the workers and the mining popu- 
lation and the vast sum advanced by the Government towards the supply must 
weigh with the Government, and control could not, therefore, be transferred without 
incurring a risk. The resolution was carried by 36 votes to 35. 

Mr. Mahommed Shaft's resolution regarding the establishment of an institute in 
the province for the training of the workers in rural welfare and rural reconstruc- 
tion and Khan Bahadur Saghirul Huq's amendment for developing the existing 
Institute for the purpose were under discussion when the House adjourned. 

15th. DECEMBER At the special session of the Council convened for 
the election of the President in place of Mr. Nirau Narayan Sinha who was 
appointed a Member of ^he Executive Council, Mr. Hajandhari Sinha was elected 
President securing 50 votes against 48 secured by the rival candidate, Mr. Saohehi^ 
dananda Sinha. Ehan Bahadur Shah Mahomed Yehyn, the Muslim candidate, was 
eliminated in the first ballot, securing only 23 votes. 

^ The approval of his Excellency the Governor to the election of Mr. Bajandhari 
Binha as President being communicated to the House, he was the recipient of eon- 
gratulations from all sections. 

After making a special order for the continuance of the Bihar Tenancy Amend* 
fnent Bill, the Bihar and Orissa Local S$lf*Qosernmmt Act Amendment Bill and 
the Bihar and Orissa Municipalities Act Amendment Bill, the Council wai 
prorogued. 



TkEALUNDIA HINDU HAHASABHE 

OPENim DAY--AJMER, THE I4th, OCTOBER 1933 

The fifteenth session of the Hindu Maha Sabha met at Ajmer on the 14th. October 
1933 before a lar^^e aatheriof;, including a lar|;e number of ladies and amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm ana shouts of “Hindu Dharma ki jai.*’ The proceedings commenc^ 
with the girls of the Kanva Gurukul, Baroda, and Master Mohan providing music 
exhorting Hindus to awake and arise, ... 

Among those present on the dais were : Raja Narendranaib, Mr. Hari]! 

( inventor of the Hindi linotvpe ) Rev. Pagadar ( China ), Dhai^nadity 
(Nepal), Mr. Asagaga ( Burma ), Mr. Rattapaia ( Sind ). Mr. K. Srinivas (Cevlou), 
Baba Savarkar, Mr. Fadamraj Jain, Anandpriya (Gujarat), Mr. Damram Bagai 
(North-West Frontier), Mr. Nokiram Sharma. Mr. Narendranath Das (Bengal), Mr. 
Narayan Dutt (Delhi), Mr. Srinivas Chetty (Madras), Mr. Dharamvir (Lahore), Mr. 
Jotishaaker Dixit, Mr. Jagatnarainlal and Mr: Gaurishanker, General Secretaries, 
and Mr. Gan pat Rai, Secretary of the Maha Sabha. 

After welcoming the delegates and visitors, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, in the course of his address in Hindi, said that the Hindus were passiug 
through the most critical time known in their history, and must unite if they 
wanted to exist as a community. This Conference, he said, had been convened to 
tackle the most important problem, affecting the existence of Hindus, and none 
could accordingly guide them better than Bhai Parmanand, whom he eulogised 
at length. 

Thereafter Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjea (Bengal) proposed Bhai Paramanand to 
the Chair. He criticised the Communal Award, and said that Hindus had fallen on 
evil days, simply because no leader called himself a Hindu in the way in which the 
Aga Rhan, Mr. Jinnah and Sir Akbar Hydari called themselves Moslem. He criti- 
cised the Hindu delegates to the Round Table Conference, saying that they had 
spoilt the Hindu case by^ quarrelling amongst themselves. Ho condemned communa- 
lism, explaining that it was against Hindu religion, but pointed out that they 
must oppose other communities when they demanded “unjust advantages.” 

Proceeding, the Chairman paid a high tribute to Bhai Purmanana saying that 
he had made tremendous sacrifices for Hinduism, and none could consequently be 
more fitted than him to lead the Hindus at this critical juncture, when their very 
existence was threatened. 

The Chairman attacked the Congress policy, and said that the present pitiable 
plight of Hindus was “due to the confusion of issues in the brains of Congress 
leaders adding that if Hindus persisted in following the Congress, “they would 
be dashing their heads against the rocks.” Concluding, he appealed to the Congress 
to ^OQeider the whole problem, and come to some decision. 

The proposal being duly seconded and supported by delegates from all over the 
country, including Sushila Devi on behalf of women, Bhai Parmanand took the 
J"*'**, 5®* . “Bhai” Parmanandki Jai”. The President then began to deliver 

his address m Hindi at 2-30 aud finished it at about 5 p. m. The following are 
extracts from his speech 

The Ppesidektial Speech 

yon very much for the honour you have done me by electing me to pro- 
side over this session of the Hindu Mahasabba. 

Winrin- ** out histofy the attention of the country, as well as of the 

on one point, that is the constitution that is proposed and is 
SlilSL London. Without distracting your attention to other points 

T ready discussed and decided by the Mahasabha at its other 
^is mo^ot "P subject which is of the greatest importance at 

pwple accompanied by a mutiny of the army in 1857 is an 
importance in the history of India. Then we find, for the first 
e» three distinct parties in India, the Hindui and the Mahomedans wi^ their 
W 
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S te cOnBciouBnesB provoked on account of the injury done to their reepeotive 
UB BUBceptibilitieB, having risen against the third, their British rulers. The 
IsBBon of this revolt was not going to be lost on the British people. It is no longer 
a secret that it was the Government which took the initiative in founding the 
Indian National Oongress in order to provide for the Indian people an outlet for 
the ventilation of their grievances and thus to serve the purpose of the safety valve 
to let out the steam prcrauced by the discontent against a foreign government The 
Congress was started as a non-communal body by non*communal persons on non- 
communal lines, But within a period of three or four years after Its being founded, 
Sir Syed Ahmed who had lived and taken part in the event of 1857 ana at that 
time occupied the position of a leader of the Molsems, went out of the Congress 
and Bucce^ed in persuading the Mahomedans to keep out of it, thus making the 
Congress a non-Mahomedan body. 

It appears that the Government followed a policy of non-interference till 1905 
when a new wave of patriotism swept over the country as a reaction against the 
internal policy inaugurated by Lord Curzon by the partition of Bengal and the 
great external event the Russo-Japanese War, in which a rising Asiatic power came 
into conflict with a European people. In 1906 two important events took place 
which indicated a chan^ in the policy of Government. One was the foundation of 
the Moslem League in Dacca with the object of counter-balancing the influence of 
the Indian National CongreBB, and the other the waiting of a Moslem deputation 
headed by H. H. the Agha Khan on the Viceroy to put forth the claim of sepa- 
rate representation in the Imperial Council for the Moslem community. The latter 
is generally described as a ^‘Command performance.” The policy of the Government 
henceforth began to be marked by the grant of special favours to the Moslem com- 
munity in all departments and this change led to the theory of “a favourite wife”. 
It is to the credit of the Punjab Hindus that they not only saw through this game 
but tried to find out some way to meet it. In 1908, for the first time the Hindu 
Babha movement was started in the Punjab, and it is a noteworthy fact that all the 
leading Hindus, in spite of their diflerent ways of thinking, joined this movement 
If we study the reasons which were given for the inauguration of this movement, 
we shall find that they were exactly the same which we see repeated almost in iden- 
tical words even up to the present day. It seems that the Punjab continued to be 
under the influence of this movement for some years until the repressive policy of 
the Punjab Government during the time of the Great War placed a checx on 
almost every movement in the Punjab and until finally the Congress-League Pact 
of Lucknow in 1916 gave it a death blow. 

Non-Co-opehation and Khilafat 

In 1920, side by side with the introduction of reforms in the Government of 
India, we meet with two diflerent movements. The first is the Non-co-operation 
movement, started by Mahatma Gandhi and taken up by the Indian National 
Congress and the second, that of the Khilafat aiming at bringing the Mahomedan 
community round to make common cause with the Congress. The underlying idea 
of the Khilafat movement was to preach to the Mahomedan community in India 
that the destruction of the Caliphate meant the destruction of Islam and that for 
this the British Government were responsible. The Non-co-operation and Khilafat 
movements held the field for a period of about two years. This period, however, was 
followed by a sudden outbreak of Hindu-Moslem riots throughout the country. 
The Mahomedan Press and the Mullahs raised the old cry of “ Islam in danger I ” 
and proclaimed that the playing of music before the mosques by the Hindus in 
tbeir religious processions was destructive of Islam and the Mahomedans should 
resist it at any cost. This sudden aggressiveness ou the part of the Muslims 
attended by occasional murders of Hindu leaders again awakened in the Hin^ 
a spontaneous feeling of the great need of self-defence and self-preservation* The 
g;rowth of this feeling once more turned the mind away from the Congress and gave 
rise to the Hindu Sangathan movement. I believe most firmly that if the Hinw 
leaders had gone on with this new movement, they would entirely have saved tM 
nation from many a pitfall and danger, and that if the Hindu Babha met wiw 
pother failure, it was undoubtedly due to the desertion of its own lead^s. AS 
it happened, unfortunately for the Hindus, the appearance of the Simon Commi- 
ssion without any Indian member on it, anin placed the Hindu Sab^ moTemeoc 
In the background and the leaders of the Hindu Babha joined hands with 
the Congress to oppose the working of the Simon Oommisaioa. 1 do not ttung i 
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■hovld omit to mention here that it waa due to n atronK Hindu feeling 

the Punjab Hindua that made them act in oppoaition to the more of the HinaQ 

leaders in other provineea and co-operate witli the 8tmon Oommiasion. 

Challenge to Pkodfce a Ukanivous CoNenrunoN 

I believe Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, played a rery 
subtle and clever trick on the Indian leadera when be anggeated, in the form of a 
ehaiienjBre, that Indiaiis could not produce a unanimous constitulion for the eouniry. 
This trick aimed at turning the attention of the Congrcsa leaders to a riddle whiob 
was impossible of solution oy them. That was a sort of trap for the Oongreaa. Now 
epmmenced a series of Unity Conferences to settle the Hindu-Moslcm problem. On the 
aide of tbe Mabomedans prot>osals wore made one after another, demanding special 
communal rights which ultimately took the shape of fourteen diatinct points. Tbe 
Gongresa was prevailed upon to ap|K)int a committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru at 
its head, to draw up a scheme for a constitution and obtain the agreement of t)ri«i 
Moslem leaders to it. This game continued until the Simon Commiasion had v:i\jah- 
ed their work and made their recommendations with regard to the future conatitu- 
tion of India. The rouotry and the whole of the Press were so full of talk about 
the Hindn-Mosicm Unity and such an unusual amount of importance was attached 
to it that a very strange and somewhat funny theory came to be believed in uni* 
versally that Hindti* Moslem Unity was the only and surest condition for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. May I add that I always held this theory to be simply ridiculous 
and never pinned my faith on this so-cal)c<i Unity conferenees. The Gongresa loa- 
ders very conveniently forgot one simple fact that Hindu-Moslem Unity could be of 
some use in our political st niggle only if this feeling of unity Iwaa actuated by a 
common devotion to the Motherland, while a unity that waa obtained by means of 
pacta and in a spirit of bargaining could not render the slighteat aervioe to tiie 
cause of tbe country. The Moslems who entered into these discussions about unity 
in a spirit of bargaining could not but make their pacts with that party who would 
offer them the greatrst advantage. The Congress leaders could not understand that 
tbe terms they could offer to the Moslems could in no case bo so advantageoiia as 
tho terms offerwi by the Government. Anybosr the Nehru Report did offer an 
outline for a constitution which was signed by the Mahomedau members. But very 
soon the Moslem members withdrew their signatures and the much-desired unity 
never materialised. Tho Congress, however, in its Calcutta session gave an ultima- 
tum to the Government and fixed ono year for tbe sanction of the Nehru bchcroe. 
The year passed away but the Qoverument paid no heed to it. In the lAhore 
session the Congress fixed complete independence as ita goal and Mahatma Gandhi 
waa entrusted to lead the movement to achieve that independence. 

Declaration or Indepenpence by the Conoresb 

Mahatma Gandhi started his new movement with tho manufactnre of contraband 
salt. Although to a student of history ail this appr^ara strange, Mahatma Gandhi 
and 1 'S Dumerous followers did believe that their movement vf aon-violent Civil 
Diaobedtence was a newly-discovered and the best possible method to make India 
free. This open declaration on the part of the Congress was nothing short of an 
attempt to create a revolution in tho country. It should bo remembered that so far 
the Congress, in all tho phases through which it bad passed, bad remained a non- 
revoiutiouary movemtnt and had followed the line cf evolution. Tbe followera of 
the Mahatma were so blinded by an implicit faith iu his great virtiiea that they 
ronld not see the sudden change that had come over the Gongresa. Neither could 
they realise how difficult it was for the i'ivil Disobedience movement to shake the 
looudations of a solid organisation like the •y8t4rm of British Government nor could 
they see that Hindu-Moslem unity, ot. the magical power of which they had baaed 
all their hopes, was a thing which they could never attain. Tbe Moslem community 
proved thenaelvea more shrewd and clcaverer than the Hindus bad imagined them 
to be. While the Congrees was engaged in the task of overthrowing the Govern* 
ment by non-violent methods and in heaping condemnation on the 8imon Gommi* 
••ion, the Commiasion were busy writing their report and making their reeommen- 
dationa. Whatever the worth of their recommendations, there can be not doubt tkmi 
the Commission did make an honest attempt to solve the most oompUcated commu* 
Dal problem of India. But it seems, the solution propoaed ^ tbe Commission suited neither 
the Mahomedau leaders nor the Governmeut of India. Trie dissatisfaction of the Con* 
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grefs Presi with the Simon Commission and its work was so great that they did not 
eare even to look at the CommiBBion’s proposaU. Thus it became a very eaey thing 
for the Government to set aside quietly the recommendations of the Commission, 
apparently to pacify the discontent in India but in reality to oppose a pro-Moslem 
constitution. With this object a conference consisting of a number of the nomi- 
nees of the Government was set up. 

Communal Fboblem Bbought in the Fobefbont^ 

In the course of the first Bound Table Conference, the communal problem was 
once more presented in its most acute form as a bar to a further constitutional 
progress. TbiB was again another trap. The Simon CommiBsion had described 
the communal problem as a most important and highly controversial one. At the 
same time, supposing it to be incapable of solution by mutual agreement of the 
two communities, they had laid down their solution for it. 1 think, in such a case, 
the question should not have been raised at all, at the Bound Table Conference 
and even when it was raised and no agreement was reached, the Commission's 
unanimous recommendation on that point was already there which, considering 
the statutory position and the importance of the investigation of the Commission 
should have been the last thing to be ignored. Again, when after the so-called 
truce between the Government and Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatma Gandhi went to 
London, instead of negotiating with the British Government he began to follow the 
willo'-the-wisp theory of Hindu-Moslem unity. Knowing full well that his failure 
was a foregone conclusion, the new Conservative Government of England settled 
with the Moslem leaders and a friendly alliance was established between them. This 
alliance was the inevitable outcome of Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong attitude and 
handling. As a result of this, the Premier took it upon himself to find out a fresh 
solution of the communal problem and impose it upon India. This solution was 
aunounofd on August 17, 1932, under the name of the Communal Award. It was 
supplemented by another announcement some time later. 

The Communal Awabd : An Abbitbaby DEasiON 

The Communal Award proper aims at creating a number of strong Moslem pro- 
vinces in India and the supplementary annoiinccmeut has the definite oMect of 
creating a balance of power at the Centre among the two communities. To say 
that the Communal Award was given by the Government after the communities 
had failed to come to any mutual settlement, is far from true. So far as the allo- 
cation of seats in the Assembly goes, this matter was never brought up for public 
discussion, nor was it ever dreamt of by the Bindus that by a simple stroke of 
the pen the Secretary of State would reduce the Hindus to the position of an insig- 
nificant minori^ at the Centre. The reason is clear. There is an open alliance 
between the British Government and the Moslems. What should be the future 
line of action for the Hindus ? The final question that every one of us should 
put to himself is : Under the circumstances when the power of gift is iu the hands 
of Government, can any one, after all that has happened, believe in the possibility 
of Hindu-Moslem unity ? We are, as if, at the parting of the Ways. Those among 
us who still believe io the possibility of that unity have to fiud out and adopt 
some new course of action for themselves. In my view, we have reached a stage 
where the Congress with its theory of Swaraj through Hindu-Moslem unity and 
Civil Disobedience goes entirely out of the field. 

The real nature of Moslem mentality could be understood only in the Punjab, 
the Maharashtra and Bajputana where the people had carried on a struggle agaiust 
the Moslem domination and where the Hindu mind had been nourished upon such 
traditions. Our great misfortune, however, lay in this, that the two great provinces, 
i. e., Madras and Bengal, which have led the country in the matter of the adoption 
of Western thought and methods, remained practically devoid of Hindu 
The difficulty still stands io the way of the future progress of the Hindus. Tm 
leaders and the writers who come from the south cannot correctly estimm we 
seriousness of the political situation in India and, there being very little of Htpau 
eonsciousoesB in them, they cannot see that the proposed communal constitution 
for India is a very clever device to divide the Hindus from the Mahomedans ana 
keep them engaged for ever in a mutual struggle. The Moslems who have so w 
abstained from taking part in any politico agitation* are given the lion s warn 
If the Hiudus quietly submit to these proposals, they are doomed to uuder^ 
double slavery and if they resist and continue their struggle for self-governmeiiti 
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the people, they will meet with reiisfane.e not from the Qoeeroment bat from ft 
eommanity living tide by side with them in every town and village. There efto be 
no doubt that the resistance which is supported oy a people living in the country 
if apt to be much more formidable and toe issue much more doubtful. 

TBe Cases of Bengal and the Centre 

For illustration, let us take the case of Bengal. Who does not know that it 
was the Bengal Hindus who were the life and soul of a political struggle in this 
country and it was they who took the moat prominent part in the work of the 
Congress for the last fifty years, while the Mabomedans in Bengal neither aspired 
nor moved a finger to help the struggle. But wbat reward do the . Bengal Hindus 
get in the proposed constitution ? Out of 250 scats pro^iORed for the Bengal Coun- 
cil, 119 8eii*a are assigned to the Moslomn (55 p. e.). The Hindus (45 p. c.) should 
have got 97.5 seats according to the proportion, but they are allotted only eighty, 
out of which thirty will go to the Depressed Olasscs. Thus the Hindus, who harf> 
been so anxious for Swaraj and who have made so great sacrificea to obtain sr'^f* 
government, will occupy in ii house of 250 only sixty seats. The balance of power 
then, if it slips from the hands of the Mahomedana, would be with the Europeans. 
It is argued that the Mahomedans form a majority of the population in Bengal, 
and the rule of the majority must bo acceptoil. In order to test, the truth of this 
argument let us turn to the proposals with regard to the centre. We find that the 
Hindus who form 75 per cent of the population of India are assigned only 105 
seats in a house of 250. i. e. 42 per cent, of the total seats ; and the Moslems who 
form 25 per cent, would get 82. i. e. 33 per cent. The European community which 
has got practically no percentage iu the population would get 26 and act as ft 
bufier l)etween the Hindu and the Moslem members in the proposed Federal 
Assembly. The injustice of this allocation becomes fully manifest when wo place 
proposals in contract with those made by the Bittion Commission. While retaining 
separate electorates on the insistence of the Mabomedan community and retaining 
all the weightage wh ch the Mahomedans bad got in various provinces according tt) 
the Lucknow Pact they could not think of acceding to the Moslem demand of 
establishing a statutory Moslem majority in the Punjab and in Bengal. At the 
Centre, the Commission assigned to Mahomedans 75 seats iu a bouse of 250, i* e. 
30 per cent, and to the Hindus 150. i. e. 60 per cent, and 25, i. e. 10 per cent, 
seats were assigned to Europeans, B^khs and s|>eciul constituencies. It is beyond 
human understanding why such a flagrant departure has been made in the solution 
nnaiiimously recommended by the Simon Commission. 

The New Situahon and the Hinpub 

Looking at (he circumstances that lie before us, I can say (bat we have not 
come to the end of our journey, but consequent upon the propostHl constitution wa 
have entered upon a new struggle which, I am afraid, would be much more formi* 
dabie than the one we have been carrying on up till now. Looking at the condition 
of the L ndus iu the various provinces, each having its eyes turned in a diflerent 
direction 1 cannot but add that the future is very gloomy and dark for the Hindus. 

I do not use these words by way of any discouragement but with the clear object 
of pointing out that if the Hindus have a will to live in this country aa a living 
race they shall have to make gigantic efforts, much more gigantic than tbe)[ have 
hitherto made. At the aame time, I take this opportanity of giving expression to 
my feedings as well as those of the Hindus on the communal aspect of tne proposed 
constitution. 

1 have to warn the British statesmen of the great perils involved in the continu- 
ance of the present anti-Hindu policy. It will certainty fail to disrupt and disorgi- 
niae the Hindus ; thus the main objects of this Machiavellian policy will only be 
defeated. On the contrary it will serve to unite all Hindus of all castes and ■eeU, 
throngbout India in bitter and implacable opposition to (he British connection and 
the Britishers will discover that they have succeeded only in alienating and offend- 
ing the numerous and highly intellectual Hmdu race beyond ibo possibility of re- 
conciliation. The Hindus have been patient and resigned under British supremae/ ; 
they have acquiesced iu the British rule but I do not think they would provo so 
cowardly as to acquiesce in or tolerate the attempted resusetiation of Moslem 
supremacy in any form whatsoever, which is to be imposed noon them by British 
bayooets. I do not object io the least to the recognition of the proper and wgitimate 
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•totof of the Moelem eommnnity In India : hot I cannot warn British statesmeii 
ttat they are bolsterinj^ up the Indian MoBiems by artificial respiration throuKh the 
Leffislatores at the risk of forfeiting; the good-will and confidence of the Hindus for 
e?er. I am perfectly sure that as the real effects of the communal and anti-Hindn 
pc^iey of the Government become more widely known, profound and intense 
indignation would be roused among the Hindu masses. If a few denationalised 
Hindu politicians have quietly acquiesced in the Communal Award for the sake of 
temporary peace or concord, they do not represent the feeling, thoughts and 
aspirations of the millions ot unsophisticated Hindus who cherish in their minds 
the uxorious traditions of their ancient culture and history. I feel an impulse in 
me that the Hindus would willingly co-operate with Great Britain if their status 
and responsible position as the premier community in India is recognised in the 
Mlitical institntions of new India. But they would never consent to play second 
fiddle to the Moslems under the British flag in Provincial and Central l^'gislatures. 
I utter this note of warning here and now that if the Hindus are exposed to 
dishonour, humiliation ana injustice under the British rule, it would be no use 
blaming them if in despair they return to such wild agitation as might even aim at 
the disruption of the EmpirCi 

Proposed constitution Worse than Foreign Bulb 

Once again, turning to the communal constitution, I would like to say that a 
communal constitution is not only a negation of democracy and the greatest obstacle 
in the growth of common nationality, but it is believed to be the worst form of 
government. In spite of the evils that befall a people in subjection to others, there 
remains an undeniable fact that the British rule in India has led to a process of 
unification of a people divided by religious, territorial and other differences. The 
proposed communal constitution is going to reverse that policy and upset that 
process. It is sure to let in again the forces of disruption in this country. In that 
sense, I think, instead of advancing the country along the path of progress it would 
make it go back to the old conditions. But the worst feature of this constitution 
from the Hindu point of view is that under the pretext of protecting the minorities 
and safeguarding their interests, it places the Moslem community in a position of 
great aavantage in this country. This constitution is going to create a state within 
a state where the outer state would remain permanently in a weak condition, while 
the inner state, being more solid and united on the basis of religious bond, would 
tend to grow stronger and stronger every day. The strangest thing of all, however, 
with us is that the Congress, supposed to bo the most important political organiza- 
tion in the country, has been committed to a policy that makes it altogether nnfit 
to oppose the proposed constitution on communal grounds. The Congress leaders 
having proclaimed themselves non-communal do feel shy of opposing this constitution 
for fear of being censured as communalists by their Moslem friends. The most 
important political organization in the country is thus quite helpless to oppose this 
eonstitutioo although it is no less certain that it involves a question of life and 
death for the Hindus in India. 

Remedy— Hindu Sangathan 

What is the remedy ? My answer is rather bold but I give it with all the 
emphasis that is at my command. The communal constitution has made such s 
change in our politics that for the Hindus no alternative coarse left but to s^ we 
shelter of the Hindu Mahasabha and work out their salvation through Hindu 
Sangathan. I confess the Hindu Mahasabha is not yet a fully developed organisation, 
but the fault does not lie in the nature of the organization. The Mahasabha is so 
because the Hindus as a community lack that national consciousness which must, 
be there to make it a living and strong organization. Our first task, therefore, is m 
create that consciousness and, more particularly, to direct our energy to the tass: or 
creating that consciousness in provinces where it is wholly lacking. I thinx uie 
most important weapon which could be of service to us in this work, is the cajwu- 
ring of the Legislative Assembly and Councils. The Hindu Sabhas at v^ous 

headquarters in provinces should see that only those candidates are 
represent the Hindus who are pledged to fight the communal ^institution. Anw 
ought to be the first item of our programme aud it should iweive our immwia 
attention. There is, however, one thing to be done before this. As lon|| m j» 
communal coostitution is before the Joint Select Committee or even before » w 
before Parliament in the form of a Bill, the Hindus sboidd leave no stone unittmeo 




can 
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Above all, we have to remember one aimple truth. It is life that creates life. 
When a man gets Ehort of blood doctors sometime take fresh blood from another 
man and pour it into the arteries of the dving mao. In cases, where the skin 
becomes dead, live sain is taken from another person and patched in its place. 
Similarly when a nation, in the process of natural decay, loses its vitality, it be- 
comes the duty of those who have some life left in them to give it for the good 
of the nation and infuse a new life into it. This is the only eflScacious treatment 
for old and decaying races. Love of life and comfort which is a significant symp- 
tom of the decay of a race, produces cowardice and cowardice is death. It is 
sacrifice of life and devotion to the cause of a nation which produces courage and 
courage is new life. 

Proceedings and Resolutions — ^2nd« Day — 15th. October 

The Maha Sabha resumed its sittings on the next day, the 15th. October. The 
proceedings opened with a condolence resolution from the Chair on the death of 
Dr. Besant, I)harampala, founder of the Mahabodhi Society, and Bai Bahadur 
Thakur Dutt, a prominent leader of the North Western Province. 

One of the delegates proposed the inclusion of Mr. Sen Gupta’s name, but ths 
President disallowed it on the ground that the name was not proposed in the 
Subjects Committee. 


Minorities Problem— Appeal to the League 

Dr. Fadhakumud Mukherjee (Bengal), in moving the most important resolution 
of the session touching the minority problem, said that they were meeting in his- 
toric Ajmer under the shadow of the great constitutional calamity threatening the 
political future of the Hindus. The Communal Award had been thrust upon the 
Hindus in direct opposition to the wishes of eighty per cent of the Indians. He 
explained that peace workers after the War at the conference at Paris took the 
first step towards the establishment of world peace through the Minorities’ Treaties, 
framed on the initiative of no less a statesman than Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
then Foreign Secretary. India was an original signatory to these treaties like Eng- 
land and other great powers ; and having failed to get redress of their grievances 
from the Indian and British Governments, the speaker suggested, as the last coosti- 
tutional resort, that they should appeal to the League of Nations, to apply to the 
Indian minority problem the same principle as was applied to the European prob- 
lem. Concluding, he appealed to Hindus to unite, and leave no stone unturned in 
the effort to convince the British Government that the Communal Award must go. 

The resolution ran as follows 

The Hindu Maha Sabha, in its momentous annual gathering at the historic city 
of Ajmere, appeals under article eleven of the League Covenant in the name of 
India, to the League of Nations, of which she is an original member, for the 
application to her of those priuciples and methods of minority protection, which 
have been endorsed and made operative by world opinion on the subject on the 
initiative of the principle allied and associated Powers including India and England. 

The Mabasabha emphatically points out that the parties to these stipuiations 
are speciallv bound by the following resolution adopted at the third assembly of 
Jjeague of Nations:— 

' The Assembly expresses the hope that the States which are not bound by any 
legal obligation to the League, will uevertheless, observe in the treatment of^ their 
own raci^, religious and linguistic miuoritiea at least as high a standard of justice 
and toleration as is required by any of minority treaties. ” 

Raja Narendranaihj supporting the resolution, observed thst it was not only 
an attack on the Award but on the whole policy of the British Government m 
determining the relations between the communities and the classes in the conntiy. 
The policy of the British Government in India, he said, had been opposed to toe 
principle of the minorities treaties, which the League respected and eoforoea, 
namely identification of the minorities with the majorities and discoura^ment ox 
the idea of a State within a State. The resolution was carried uoauimonsly. 

Class War Depracatad 

The next resolution, while sympathising with the need for the amelioration of 
tha condition of Labour and ox the tenantry, atrongly disapproved of any movemens 
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•dfoeatiDg extinction of capitnlists end landlords as a class, as su(^ a morement 
would further accentuate the existing divisions and sub*di visions, bring about 
class-war and ultimately retard all progress and make the redemption of Hindustan 
imposaibl& The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Unemploymeiil Among Hindu Youths 

The fourth resolution regretted the growing unemployment among Hindu youths, 
and called upon the Provincial Hindu gabhas and otnor Hindu organisations to es- 
tablish industrial aahrams for training youths for various handicrafts, to enable 
them to earn a living. Professor Diwanchand Sharma, (Lahore), the mover, made 
a stirring appeal to the youths to leave running after clerical iobs. Pandit Oanga^ 
proaad seconded the resolution and it was unanimously carriea. 

Sind Separation Oppo se d 

The fifth resolution strongly condemned the proposed separation of Bind froir 
Bombay Dr. Uingorani (Karachi) moved* the resolution, and Dr. Dharamti * 
secondra it. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Phyrical Training lor Hindu Youths 

The sixth resolution called upon Hindu youths to organise Hindu Associations 
for receiving training in drill, physical eierciso and other arts of ■elf-dofeneo for 
helping Hindus wherever and whenever necessary. The resolution was unanimously 
carried. 

Proposal to Capture Legislatures 

The seventh resojution called upon Hindus all over the country, particularly 
Hindu Babha organisations, to make the necessary preparatioiiH for capturing 
lemslaiureB, as the time had come when Hindus, as a comiuunity, could no longer 
a^ord to ignore the various ways and means open in and out of the eonstitutiou 
to protect and promote their interests. 

lie resolution was moved by Mr. Jagahhan Singh, M. I. C. (United Provinces) 
and was supported by Mr. Padamraj Jain, It was opposed by Mr. Ramkumar 
(United Provinces) and Mr. Beharilal (depressed class member of the Municipal 
Council, Dehra Dun) on the ground that Mr. Gandhi did not permit council-entry. 

Mr. Padamraj Jain, replying to the debate, attacked the Congress. He observed 
that Mr. Gandhi sent Messis. Rujagopalchariar, Devudtis Gandhi and Birla for 
canvassing members of the Assembly in Delhi when the Temple-entry Bill was under 
consideration, with a view to getting it passed. The resolution was declared carried, 
54 voting for it and 7 against it. 

Minorities In Frontier Province 

The eighth r^olution condemned the attitude of the Frontier Govern mont and 
the Muslim Minister there in the matter of Hindus and riikhs in the services and 
urged the inclusion of a statutory provision iu the constitution or a provision in 
the instrument of instructions, directing the Governor to iconstitute the Provincial 
O^ioet, iu such a manner that it contained one member from the minoritv commu- 
nity ; and the appointment of a commission of enquiry after five years tor ascer- 
taining the condition of the minority communities ana the transfer of the adminia- 
tratiou of the province to the Central Government for amalgamation with tha 
Punjab, if the results of the enquiry were not satisfactory. 

Other Rceolutioni — 3rd. Day — the 16th. October 

The Hindu Mahasabha to-day passed a number of resolutions, including one 
aooording equal rights to “untouchables” and recommending facilities for them to 
worship ID ail publio temples, etc., and another advocating use of home-made cloth, 
and the production of khadi and urging mill-owners to abstain from exploiting 
the feeling of Swadeshism in the people. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha entered its strong protest against the 
creation of new deficit provinces on the basis of subventions from the Oentral 
Government 

A fourth lesolotion, while appreciating and supporting the moves for unity, urged 
Hindus not to sacrifice nationalism for soy kind oornmnnsl sgreement 

27 
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The Mohasabhe, by a fifth resolution, strongly condemned the Meo airitation In 
Alwar, and requested the State authorities ana the Hindu Sabhas to ameliorate the 
condition of the Hindus in distress. 

The Mahasabha also extended its sympathy and support to the Eapnrthala 
Hindus, and those of Bahawalpuri Kashmir, Bampur and other Indian StaM, and 
request^ the authorities concerned to redress the grievances of the Hindus in their 
resMtive areas. 

Resolutions were also passed reiterating the Sabha’s views on Sangathim and 
Sudhi, and resolving to take steps to prevent the conversion of Hindus to Ohristi- 
nity in Assam and other places. 

The Mahasabha recognised the fundamental unity of the ancient Aryan culture 
of India and of countries like China and Japan, and appreciated the action of the 
German Government in promoting Sanskrit learning and culture. 

It recommended the adoption of Devanagri as a common script. 

The Mahasabha also resolved to start an Ail-India Hindu Seva Sangha at Delhi 
to propagate the objects of the Mahasabha. 

Bhai Parmanand donated Bs. 35.000, Seth Jughalkishore Birla Rs. 10.000, Dr. 
Narang Bs. 1,000, and Baja Narendranath Bs. 1,500, towards the fund tor the 
jgrpoBo. Many other contributions were also announced, totalling in all about 


The MehMabha’* Appeal to the League 


The Mahasabha in a cablegram to the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the 
League of Nations, stated:— 

*%n thousand Hindus assembled from all Indian provinces at Ajmer for the 
Hindu Mahasabha annual session under Bhai ParmanamTs presidentship. Hindu 
minorities are opposed to communal electorates and reservations, as a negation of 
responsible government, and unanimously demand the recognition of minorities and 
safeguards according to the Minorities treaties signed by the principal nations 
including India and enforced on the European States, as a world solution of the 
communal problem. The Mahasabha reminds you of the statements regarding 
minority protection and of the principles formulate at Geneva by world political 
leaders. The Mahasabha holds that you are bound in law, morality and justice to 
this international solution. The Mahasabha, holding the consent of the communi- 
ties essential to a communal settlement, wants the status quo according to the 
Simon Commission’s findings. The Communal Award is uncalled for and unjusti- 
fiable, being against the wishes of the majority of Indians. If the British Govern- 
ment force the award on Hindus for protecting and favouring Muslim minoriticK:, 
the Mahasabha warns you of unprecedented complications, leading to separaticiii 
in respect of legislatures and administrative services and of the purse. The Maba- 
sabha appeals, under Article XI of the League Covenant, for tbo application to 
India of the principles of minority protection, enforced by world opinion. Full 
text of the resolutions follows by air mail.” 


Besolutions Passed 

**The Hindu Maha Sabha passed the following among other resolutions 

‘^The Hindus, even where they are minorities in the provinces like Bengal, Pun- 
jab, Sind, and the N. W. F. are on principle opposed to communal electorate 
and reservations of anv form at any stage for any community in any proving, 
as a complete negation of responsible government and declare, with one voice, lor 
such recognition of minorities and their safeguard as is laid down with the ^mmon 
consent of the principal nations of the world, inctuding Hindustan (Indi^ ^ 
England in the Treaties, called the Minorities Treaties, signra by them and 
on so many sovereign States of Europe, inolnding Turkey, as a world solution oi 
the communal problka, to operate as part of the Public Law of Europe wu oi 
the World’ was the authoritative words of Mr. Arthur Hsndersont President of tn 
Disarmament Conference. _ . ii,- 

“In this connection the Hindu Maha Sabha reminds the OoTemmwit .gd ^ 
communities concerned of the following statement of the principle of Binon / 
Protection made at Geneva by 8\r Austen Chamderiain and oOier leadero ; 

“Ihe object of the Minorities Treaties was Ito secure for toe minOTtw . 

measure of protection and justice which would gradually prepare wm tojse me a 
in the national community to which they bdonged.”— Btr Austen Chamberiotn* 
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*ll MiBU to me obrions that thoio who oonewerf the lyatem of pr 
miooritiee did not dream of ereatinK within oe^n Statea a ^np ®f JJJ^**?** 
who would Kfcaid themwivea as pwmancntly foreign to the general organiaatioii 
“ -JIf. Dp Mello (France). , 

Mthasabha holds both tho GovornnMmt of 


protootion of 
inhabitaoto 


of the country. 
**The Hindu 
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(Sofemment to this intornational solution of the communal problem to wdico tnw 
are bound in both law and morality and justieo, as contributories and 8i[?natoriea 
a^ jMtiiea thereto, as a step towards world p^ce. ^ 

“fie Hindu Mahaaabha endorses the official view that the consent of the com- 
munities concerned is necessary for a communal settlementt and in that view stanos 
up for the roaintenanoe of the status quo as regards tho communal position a^ 
arrangements in the existing constitution, pending any new soitlctnent among tne 

communities. n * i 

“It takes its stand upon the findings on the subject of tho Bimon Commission 
who ^vc ruled out tho necessity for any fresh communal award. 

•^It therefore holds tho present (lovcriiment’s Communal Award as entirely 
uncalled for and unjustifiable on tho aliove considerations, and al^ as being 
the wishes of about eighty per cent of the Indtan p^ples, comprising Hindus, oiaDs 
liidian-Cbristians. Parsis and Indian ,TowSy irrespective of caste or cri'cd. 

“If in spite of thi*se weighty considerations and in defiance of all parallels ana 
precedents in history the Hritisb (lovernment force upon Hindusthan (India) tnis 
discredited device of a communal electorate and roservaliona for tho protection 
only of the Muslim majorities and minorities, tho Hindu Maha Babha warns thorn 
tJ^t it will lead to unpr<*ctHli!nte<l complications, to communal wparation not merely 
in the legislatures, but also in the administration and the services, and iiUimately 
even to separation of the purse, each community claiming that the amount Of Its 
separate representation should dejKuid upon that of its contribution to revenue and In 
faxes. 

“The Ilindo Mehe Sabhe, in thie mnmcntoue tnnaal Mthering at Ae hialorio 
city of Ajmer, appeals under Article XI of the I^capno Covenant in the name of 
India to the I^eague of Nations, of which she is an original member, for the appli- 
cation to her of those priueipics and methixls of minority protection wniep are 

a , ■ I 1... ._i.t .Mil i\n ilirt inlUatiVO 

id, and 

,..a.p*..v.v..j points out that the parties to these slipuiuiions are especially bound 
by the following resolution adopUxI at third Assembly of tho lioaguo of Nations. 
“The Assembly expresses the hope that the States which arc not bound by any 

^ * * mw. _:n aU-.l™ obSOrVO 


endorsed and made operative by world opinion on tho subject and on tho iiiitiati 
of the principal A1 Ir\ 1 and ussoeialied Powers, including India and Kngland, ai 
emphatically points out that the parties to these stipulations are capecially bou 
by the following resolution adopUxI at third Assembly of the lioaguo of Nations. 

“The Assembly expresses the hope that the States which arc not bound by n 
legal obligations to the League with respect to Minorititw will, neycrthoIcBs, obsci 
in the treatment of their own racial, religious and linguistic mimirities at li^t ^ 
high a standard of justice and toleration as is required by any of tho (minority) 


treaties and by the regular action of the counci r\ 


THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 
The Ml-lidn Mnlin Lei|M 

The Howrah Town Hall looked gay with flaga and featoona when the All-India 
Muslim League held the Twenty-third Annual Session on iho 2 lit. October 1933, Mr. 
Abdui Aziz presiding. To prevent possible disturbance. Police arrspgemenU had been 
made. Attendance of the delegates was mainly confined to Bengal Mussalmaps. 
Bengal Presidency Muslims as a body boycotted the session on the ground 
(1) uiough it, as a provincial branch, waa entitled to cynsulied before Riding 
the actual aesaion in the province, it waa ignored and tuer^ore upper the iMjpie 
oonadlutioQ the present session was not in order and tw (*? of the tworival 
heimm, it waa difficult to sax which waa the onginal sad which “t^ rebel body; . 

Star of India'\ Mr. Gaznsvi*s organ, Ibowcyer, repudiate the suggestiOo 
that the promoters were entitled coostltutioually to hold the coufereoee* 
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lo the abience of Mr. Jbul Kaaem, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Khan Sahib Qhulam Rahhani, Vice-Chairman, read the speech and 
appealed to the Moslems to sink all diffureoces and sacrifice personal interests 
for the common weal. 

Moulvi Abul Kasem, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the coarse of the 
welcome address, said they ventured to take the responsibility for arrangin{|r the ses- 
sion because he was confident that all wereaotnated by a sense of public duty. Indian 
Mussalmans, especially Bengal Mussalmans, were passing through criticil times. Their 
position in the country as respectable citizens was now at stake. Every possible 
attempt was being made gradually to wipe Mussalmans out, said the Chairman, 
and added that unless Mussahnans exerted tnemselves and took precautions, their 
future would be deplorable, unenviable and miserable. 

Pleading a united front in defence of the Communal Award, Mr. Abul Easem 

S lid a tribute to Mr. Guznavi’s work In England. He thought that, unlike the 
Indus, they were a divided house. He deplored “the systematic attempt on the 
part of Government and our Hindu countrymen to suppress Mussalmans” and 
emphasised the need to assert Muslim rights. The Chairman claimed that Bengal 
Muslims, excepting a few of Congress leanings, were all of one mind. 

The Presidential Address 

An impassioned appeal for the protection of the Muslim League not against the 
machinations of an external foe, but against Internal dissensions and for acceptance 
of the Communal Award, a demand for adequate representation of Muslims in the 
Federal Legislatures and in the public services and the introduction of suitable 
reforms in Baluchistan, formed the main feature of the Presidential address ol Mr. 
Abdul Aziz, Barrister of Peshawar. 

Touching the Award, Mr. Aziz said : “We, Muslims, must accept the settlement 
outlined by the Award as an accomplished fact, even though some of its provisions 
do not come up to our expectations, based on definite promises, made by the Prime 
Minister”. White rejoicing at the prospect of the Princes joining Federation, Mr. Aziz 
opined : “We desire to see representation of Muslims in the Federal Legislature 
maintained at one-third of the total strength of the whole population including 
Indian States”. Mr. Aziz warned that “unleBS there is unity between the two 
major communities or a modus vivendi found which would ultimately lead to 
the creation of a common interest, mo matter what changes are introduced by 
the Reforms, they will not produce the results one reasonably expects.” 

Mr. Aziz registered his unqualified support to measures being adopted to secure 
adequate representation of women in the future legislatures. 

Referring to terrorism in parts of Bengal, Mr. Abdul Aziz said that misguided 
youths who had mistaken it for patriotism, were not only the enemies of orderly 
government and therefore of orderly existence and the country, but were their 
own enemies. No country would prosper by accepting organised murder as its political 
creed. Mr. Aziz conclude by extending a cordial invitation to those within the League 
who differed from him to join in hands in making the League what it was 
to be and appmling to others who, so far, were busy creating what might be called 
rival 'organisations to the League, seriously to consider the inadvisability of giving 
even a semblance of disunion among Muslims— a community which by no means 
was as efiTectively organised politically, as others in India. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz nop^ that the R^erve Bank would come into exi tence as early 
as possible as its establisiMnent was a condition precedent to Federation. He prayed 
for the success of the Indo-Japanese n^otiations, as he, though an ardent believ^ 
in Swadeshi, dissented from those believing in economic isolation. He congratuiated 
Af^anistau on its progress under Amir Nadir Shah. 

The President reiterated the need for unity both communal and inter-communal. 
The League then adjourned. 

Resolutions^-End. Da3r«»22nd. October 

Mr. A, K, Fazlul Buq, ex-Minister and ex-Round Tabler« moved a resolution 
to-day which, while welcoming the Award, recorded dissatisfaction that, 

^ (a) One-third of the seats in the whole House was not guaranteed to Moslems 
ID the Upper and Lower Federal Legislatures ; 
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(b) Beof^al Moilemt were not the number of leats to whicli they were 

entitled by virtue of their etren^h in population ; 

(e) Injustice was done to Bihar Moslems by the reduction of the strength of 
their representation in the Legislature after the separation of Orissa. 

(d) No 8p>eciflc provision was made In the White Paper so as to vest residuary 
powers in the Provinces in the proposed Federal constitution ; 

(e) Special constituencies wntch were opposed to democratic principles had been 
retained, and no arrangements had been made for the representation of Moslems 
through these constituencies ; 

(f) No provision had been made for introduction of reforms in Baluchistan and 
for raising it to the status of Governor’s Province. 

Mr. Masuood Ahmed seconded the resolution^ which was carried unanimously. 

A resolution was passed condemning unequivocally terrorist activities in Bengal 
and assuring the Government of the wnolc-heartcd support of Moslems for uprooting 
the evil. 

Another resolution condemned the attitude of the Hindu Maha Sabha in favo^^ir 
of re-opening the communal decision for decreasing Moslem reprcscotation in ihe 
difTcrent legislatures. 

The Muslim League considered the proposal in the White Paper for the establish- 
ment of a Second Chamber in Bengal as unnecessary and expensive as also 
retrograde. 


Speeches on the Resolutions 

Mr. Fazlul liaq, moving the iresohition on the White Paper, declared that 
Mussaimans were prepared to accept and work the new constitution notwiihatanding 
the unsatisfactory nature of the Coramuiial Award. Mr. Haq regretted the Hindu 
attitude in the matter. 

Mr. A. F, Nuntl Nabi, moving a resolution protesting against the creation of 
Bccond Chambers in Bengal and Bihar, pointed out that bc'forc the publication of 
White Papci, the Bengal Council had rejected a motion for a second chamber. He 
asserted that Bengal Muslinis were unanimously against a second chamber, which in 
the very nature of things would bo predominantly and necessarily Hindu in 
constitution and bound to revise every Act of the liOwer House. The speaker 
thought that even Hindus were against the creation of a second chamber. 
*‘KuropeaDB’', he observed, *‘had been induced by clever Hindu propaganda” into 
accepting a second chamber, as necessary and inevitable. He appealed to Europeans 
to reconsider tho matter. 

Mr. Mohiuddin, moving the rcaoluHon condemning “tho Hindu Mahaaabhs’a 
attempts to reopen the Communal Awai'd*’, warned British Government that if 
Muslims were deprived of their due righ^ and privileges despite the pledf^es and 
promises, both of the British Government and the Hindus, it might drive the 
Mussaimans to desperation. 

Tbc rcgolntions passed included one condemning the Midnspore outrage and 
opining that terrorism is a negation of democracy and should therefore be put down. 

if tan Abdul Axiz oliscrved that terrorism was calculated to demoralise public 
life and lower its tone. In bringing the proceedings to a close, the 
President observed that India was as much the India of the Mussaimans as of the 
Hindus. He warned his fellow-Musltma against indulging in suspicion and distrust 
against Hindus, who after all were their fellow-countrymen. 

Mian Abdul Aziz n*minded the l.«eagae of Sir Bycd Ahmad’s memorable words. 
Hindus and Mussaimans were like two eyes of a person and that injury to one ^e 
would necessarily injure the other. He hoped that Hindu-Moalem unity would not 
be the mere dream of professional poHtieiana. Concluding, the President appealed 
for Muslim solidarity and co-operation in carrying out the reeolutiona. 



Tbe All India NosInB League 


Opening Day — New Dellu — 25th. NoTember 

annual Beaaion of the Mnslini Leafi:tie started in the Arabic Gollep^e, New Delhi 
ontue zstb. November 1933. Many distin^ttishcd persons were present. Tbe proceedings 
^I^ntion from the Quran. Thereafter, a man, addressing the gathering, 
j Ieaf:ue was unrepresentative and that the Delhi Muslims should have 
notoing to do with it. The intruder was pushed out of the hall and the proceedings 
smoothly. Haji Rashid Ahmad and Hafiz Hidayat Hosain, chairman 
or Jae reception committee and president of the league, respectively, delivered their 


PresidoBtial Address 

^ “^feguards must bo made definite and beyond doubt and the sphere of 
interference of the Oovernor-General and the Governors be very strictly d^ned so 
that the legislature and the country might know in circumstances of a given case 
as to who was right and who was wrong”, said, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Bidayt Hosain, 
m the course of his presidential address. Pleading for the rallying together of 
Muslims of all shades of opinion under the banner of the League, he emphasised 
the imperative necessity of spreading its ramifications throughout the country to 
ensure the safety of the community. He repudiated the charges levelled against the 
^usHins that thev were pursuing a policy of segregation in internal politics and 
exhibiting pan-Isfamic tendencies and deplored the attempts which were being made 
by a certain section of the people to seek the reversal of the Communal Award and 
i^cr the question of adjustment of communal difference to the League of Nations. 
The League, he held, was incompetent to tackle the problem which was of a national 
and not an international one and hence did not come within tbe sphere of its 
activities and also because the League had not the executive authority to enforce its 
decisions. Moreover, the League nad so far failed to solve the minority problems in 
other countries to the satisfaction of all (lie parties concerned. 

He TinteTated the main Muslim demands and urged the Government to accept 
them en bloc. Proceeding, be expressed h\s profound dissatisfaction with some of 
the provisions of constitutional schemes as embodied in the 'White Paper though, 
ho conceded, it was a great step forward towards the achievement of responsible 
Government. He particularly criticised the sweeping nature of the safeguards 
provided in tbe scheme and excessive powers vested in the Governor-General and 
the provincial Governors. As regards services, he opined that all of them be 
provincialized but at the same time classified under two categories, certain exclusive 
privileges attaching to one of them. He asked the Government to increase the 
percentage of Muslims in the army and the police. 

Referring to the present political situation in Palestine he maintained that British 
imperial interests themselves demanded the Balfour Declaration to be immediately 
scrapped. He also condemned the diabolical crime committed recently m 
Afghanistan. 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 26th. Nowember 

The All-India Muslim League session continued this morning in the Arabic Hall 
under the presidency of Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayai Hosain in the presence oi 
over 100 persons. Mr. Shafi Daudi moved the first resolution : — ‘‘Whereas, owing to 
the failure of the two majority communities inhabiting India to come to an agre^ 
ment, his Majesty’s Government was forced to give a decision relating to so^ 
matters between the parties and though the decision falls far short of Musiiin 
demands, the Muslims accepted it in b^t interests of tbe country 
themselves the right to press for acceptance of all their demands, this meeUng ox use 
Muslim League condemns the activities of those who are trying to ato the 
in such a manner as to deprive the Muslims of those rights which were airew 
concerned to them and considers that the best course for all oommuniues is w 
work together for the salvation of the country in a spirit of give and take witn a 
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Tiew to MearinK mntiul confldenee ud goodwill rad stroogly argw the Jc^nt 
PArliftmeotory OommUtee to ophoki the oommoDel deoisioD”. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi said that the Maslima’ aiooere eflbrt to oome to a aettlement 
was thwartra by Pandit Malaviya who sporned Maulana Shaukat AH’s proposals to 
Mahatma Qandni prior to their joioini^ hands with the Government to see jnstioe done. 
Thongh the Award fell short of their demands the Hindu Mahasabha was aiming 
at aonnlling it. There was a ray of hope in Pandit JawaharlaFs reoent eondemna- 
tion of toe Sabha’s aotiviiies and it the Hindns were prepar^ to take a lesson 
from what he said there was still ohanoe of the two eommnnitiM coming nearer 
each other. Finally, he warned the Joint Parliamentary committee against any 
amendments of the award with a view to curtail the Muslim position. 

Dr. Mufti Mohammad Sadia showed how the majority communities in other 
Asiatic countries had by conceding Muslim minorities more than their rights won 
their full confidence and how their Government were being run smoothly. He 
asked the Hindus to follow their example. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

A number of resolutions were then passed unanimously. The second resolu« 
tion urged the Government that in the matter of appointment of ministers the 
principle religious minorities be given adequate representation and ministers must 
nave the largest following of the members of their own community. 

The third resolution advised the Muslims not to be affected by the militant resolu- 
tion of the Mahasabha but co-operate with those who sincerely believed in the 
progress of India as a whole for the achievement of full responsible Government 
by peaceful and legitimate means. 

The fourth resolution criticised Col. Wedgwood’s speech in the House of 
Commons against the aspirations of Muslims. 

The fifth resolution protested against the British policy in Palestine and urged 
withdrawal of the Balfour declaration. 

The sixth resolution reiterated the Muslim demands for introduction in the new 
constitutionj namely, (a) allotment for Moslems of one-third of the seats in the 
central legislature; (b) provision of adequate representation for Moslems from 
special constituencies : (c) election to the Federal Upper House by the direct 
methods and from separate electorate ; (d) declaration of fundamental rights rda- 
ting to Muslim personal laws and establishment of Qazi courts involving Moslem 
religious rites and usages ; (e) adequate represonlation to Moslems in Orissa after 
its separation from Bihar : (f) provision redistributing legislation if three quarters 
of the members of any particular community opposea the passage of a bill ; aad 
(g) reforms in Baluchistan. 

The seventh resolution expressed full coocarrence with the letter of oertam 
Muslims proposing the holding of a convention for bringing unity in the ranks 
of the Muslim L^gue and authorised the council to take su^ steps in this direc- 
tion as were desirable in consultation with H. JJ. the Agba Khan and Mr. Jinnah. 

The eighth resolution, while supporting extension of franchise to women, opined 
that the vote to them would bo accorded in their own personal qualification. 

Tb ninth resolution laid stress upon the employment of Muslims an all bran- 
ches of Imperial and provincial services and urged reservation of one-third of jobs 
for Muslims. 

The next resolution opposed weighUgo in Indian States in the federation as It 
was likely to upset the communal balance. 

The other resolutions demanded Muslim representation in the Upper House 
from Delhi and Ajmer sod more jobs for Muslims in railway services and the 
Imperial Bank, authorised the connctl to co-operate with the All-ladia Moelim 
Coofereoce for preselng their demands on the Government and proteeted against 
aerial bombardment of the trans-frontier tribes snd nrgsd that in the new eonsti- 
tntion residuary powers be vested io the components or units of the Fedei^ion. 


THE ALL PARTIES MUSLIli CONFERENCE 


The door to rapproachment between the two major communities bein/; etiil open 
the pecMity for the establishment of eordial relations amona: the warrinir sections 
of Muslims was strMsed at the All-Parties Muslim Conference which commenced 
its own session under the Presidentship of the Raja of Salempur in the Qanga- 
prasad Memorial Hall, Lucknow, on the 17th. December 1933. 

The Cwitoenco was supported 1^ seven Muslim organisations lincluding one 
mtion of ^e All-India Muslim League led by Mian Abdul Aziz, All-India 
Khilafat Nationalist Muslims and Jamia^ul-Ulema, Among those present were Mian 
Abdul Aziz, Dr. Syi^ Mahmud, Moulana Shaukat Ali. Mr. Chaudhuri Khaliquza- 

Maswood Ahmed. Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani and 

Mr. Mohd. Husain. 

Raja of Salempub’s Address 

**By creating a body composed of representatives of all important Muslim 
organisations we are on the way to bridge the gulf existing rather than trying to 
said the /2aya of Salempur in the course of his Presidential 
Address. ^ Wild suggestions are being 'made in interested quarters”, continued the Raja, 
“as to our objective. It is openly hinted that we are going to form an organisation 
with the sole objeet of fighting the elections in the next constitution. Our aim is 
much higher than these suggestions seem to make out. It may be that, in some 
future date, we might take up this question and fight for seats in the legislatures 
as one of the side-issues of our programme”. 

Gontinuning the Raja thought that it was a travesty of facts to say that the 
schemes adumbrated in the White Paper were flawless or that any Muslim in India 
was willing to accept them. Referring to the Communal Award he admitted that 
the Communal Award was something forced on them from outside but since they 
failed to agree among themselves that was a punishment they must submit to, 
howsoever unpalatable the situation might seem to them. The Raja reiterat^ the 
Muslim demands as formulated in the last AH- Parties Muslim Conference under 
the Presidency of the Aga Khan. 

Proceeding, the Raja said that the present Conference was a necessary corollary 
of the Conference of Muslim leaders of All* Parties held in Lucknow some time ago. 
He felt that in the welter of confusion with Muslim politics to-day, which made 
the prospect of common action more remote, there was need for an organisation and 
unifying force. ^ The present state of division and conflict among the various 
Muslim organisations was the greatest handicap in the way of any programme for 
the social and political uplift or the country or, for the matter of that, even of the 
Mnssalmans themselves. He was quite aware of the fact that eflbrts to bring about 
unity on the basis of the Muslim demands as formulated by the All^arties 
Conference in 1922 had failed before this and during the Unity Conference in 
Allahabad and Bengal, but he saw no reason why the eflbrts so honestly and 
sincerely made should be ignored and the door should not be kept open for an 
agreed settlement by the various communities of this country. 

Lest there should be any misunderstanding on the subject the President pointed 
out that it was not their int?ntion to go about bogging for settlement. All he 
could say (and he thought he was voicing the sentiments of the Muslims in India ) 
was that Mussalmans would always be ready to help efforts at unity between the 
various communities of India and thought that Hindus would realise the mistake 
they committed in smashing up the prospects of unity. He repudiate the allega- 
tions that the inauguration of an organisation for the purpose of bringing better 
understanding among the various sections of Muslims would widen toe cleavage 
between them and strenghthen the hands of the Hindu Maha Sabha. He thou^t 
that conditions precedent to success of working any scheme was the necessity of 
creating harmo^ and unity among Muslims. 

Finely the Raja disclosed that the aims and objects of this Organisation were : 

Firstly, to formulate pr^ramme of work for Mussalmans in India with a view 
to advance thtir social and political interests and secure the best results in the 
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Mming eoHtitatiooBi ohanses, if neoenary by effecting a wtUement with other 
jmian oommanities ; Seoonaly, to secure and safeacard the interests of Mussalmans, 
IWrdly, to promote goodwill and unity among Uie different classes and communi- 
ties and work for the amelioration of their coonointc, social and political conditions 
Dy education and propaganda among the masses and, lastly, to attempt to bring all 
ibe Muslim parties into one line on matters of their common interests. 

Reeolution* 

'Hie following resolntione were nnanimouBly adopted 
, 1. While reiterating its faith in communal unity as the only means of attain- 

ing real strength and freedom for the country and expressing a sincere desire to 
^operate with any movement for the solution of the communal question, this 
Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the only alternative to the Commu- 
nal Award is an amicable settlement between the communities themselves aud 
appeals to all well-wishers of the country to oppose all separatist activities, individual 
or organised, of every communiiy which are calculated to widen the gulf of differ- 
ences between the communities. 

2. All Parties represented in this Conference while keeping their political and 
economic ideals intact are agreed on the following programims of work in Muslim 
communities : — (a) to develop the political instinct and love of service of 
n ^be community : (b^ to organise and educate Muslim masses to take their 
fun share in the political struggle for freedom : (c) to work for the unity of the 
different groups of Mussalmans and foster better relations with other communities : 
(d) to create belter relations between classes and masses on the basis of Islamic 
equality and among agriculturists, zamiiidars and tenants and (e) to establish 
centres and branches all over India in order to work the programme. 

By a third resolution the Conference resolved to establish a Hoard consisting 
members from the seven organisations participating in the C>)nf6rencQ 
and fifteen members from among those who do not belong to any ^organisation 
to give effect to the resolutions, with Nawab Ismail Khan as President. 


Bengal Presidency Mnslim League 
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2. lliat the fatnre eleetoratee for the Bengal Legislative Oonneil should be based 
on adult franchise and joint electorates, and in case adult franchise is not established, 
the qualification of votes should be so reduced, as to refiect the proportion of Mua* 
Hm population in the province on the electoral roll. 

3. ^e Bengal Presidency Muslim League records its deliberate opinion that the 
Constitution proposed in the White Paper is unsatisfactory, Inasmuch as it is not 
calculated to satisfy any section of Political India and particularly as it Is detri- 
mental to the vital interests of the Muslims of Bengal as their population proportion 
is not refiected on the local legislature. 

4 . The Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that in spite of the Fre* 
mier’s assurance in the Bound Table Conference not to reduce the majority 
community of any province into a minority or even to equality, the reduction of the 
Muslim community of Bengal to the position of a minority by assigning them a 
number of seats much below the population proportion, is wholly unacceptable to 
the Mussalmans of Bengal, and this League records its strong protest against the 
non-fulfilment of the Premier’s pledge. 

5. The Bengal Presidency Muslim League deplores the attitude of the Hindu 
community generally, regarding the allocation of seats to the Muslims of Bengal ins- 
tead of concentrating their attention on the Communal Award as, such an attitude 
like this, is wholly anti-national and is calculated to accentuate intense bitterness of 
feeling between the two major communities of the Province. 

6. That the rent payable by the tenants be reduced by legislation to a limit 
commensurate with the present price of their staple produce in the Province, so that 
the tenants may be in a position to pay their rents, debts etc., and meet the cost of 
necessaries of life. 

7. That the Free Primary Education Act be amended immediately and given 
effbct to in such a manner as to provide for compulsory education and to avoid the 
incidence of taxation upon the overtaxed people of the Presidency. 

8. (a) That the individual mahajani system loan offices of usury type be abolish- 
ed by legislation and in its place a network of agricultural co-operative banks and 
industrial banks be established fixing the rate of interest not more than 6 per cent 
for the peasants and not more than 12 per cent for people other than agriculturists 
under the guidance and suprvision of Government, (b) That the Agricultural Co- 
operative Banks be established by raising shares largely from the tenants and Go- 
vernment (c) That the interests payable by the cultivators to the Mahajans and banks 
for loans taken before the passing of the proposed Act be written off by legisla- 
tion and provision be made (in the bill) for payments of the principal by long term 
instalments, (d) That no cultivator be ejected from his residential holding for 
non-payment of debts, (e) That provision be made in the Law for prosecuting 
Zeminaars and tenureholders and their officials for exacting and realising extra and 
additional fees like abwabs etc. and make such oficnces cognizable, 

9. That the Bengal Tenancy Act be re-modelled and re-enacted in such a 
manner as to protect the best interests of the cultivators of the soil, 

10. That in any contemplated trade agreement between Great Britain, Japan 
and India, the economic« commercial and industrial interests of the people of the 
country be adequately safeguarded. 

11. (a) That in case the Reserve Bank Bill is passed into Law as a shareholders’ 
Bank, the qualification for the right of voting be the holding of one share and that 
any holder of one such share be eligible for election as director. 

(b) That the Rupee be delinked from the sterling and allowed to find its own 
level before the exchange ratio is fixed. 

12. (a) That the Government be called upon to draw up a scheme in co-operation 
with the Indian Jute expert^ and prominent public men and producers ox jute in 
Bengal with a view to securing a fair price for the jute growers and thus save the 
Bengal peasants fromi the impending economic ruin. 

(o) That immediate and effective steps be taken to combat the problem of 
unemployment in Bengal by the Government, providing extensive opening for the 
unemployed by introducing and establishing suitable cottage industries according to 
the possibilities in diffbrent districts throughout Bengal. 

(c) That the Government of Bengal be requested to raise a loan of one erore of 
ranees ^ and to invest the same in the revival and establishing of indigenous 
industries on a small scale and thus *heip the unemployed in BengaT. 



THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 


Opening Day— Madras— 26tli. December 1933 

The fifteenth annual seasion of the National Liberal Federation of India oommen- 
eed on the 26th. December 1933 at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, Mr. Jatindra- 
nath Bam of Calcutta presidin^j:. Owing to the unavoidable abBCOce, due ^ to 
illnesB, of the Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Sir P. S. Siraf^tcami Aiyar welcomed the delegates and the visitors. 
About 50 delegates from all parts of India and about 100 delegates from the city 
were present. 

Prominent among the delegates present were Messrs. G. K. Devadhar, N. Snbtm 
Rao Pantulu, M. Kamachandra Rao. Raja of Kollengode and N. Pattabhirama liao. 

Among the visitors present were Dr. P. and Mrs. Bnbbaroyan, Messrs. V. 
Basbyam Iyengar, B. Batyamurii, N V. Raghavati. B Muthiah Mudahar, M. Bala* 
aandaram Naidu, C. V. Krishuaswami Aiyar, V. Baranathan, C. A. Hay less and 
Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu. 

Welcome Address 

Btr P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar next welcomed the delegates in a short speech. 
He said :*>• 

^'On behalf of the Reception Committee, I welcome you all most heartily to the 
15th Session of the National Liberal Federation. This duty of welcoming you was 
to have been performed by the Rt. Hon. V, S, .Srinivasa Sastri who is the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee. You will now learn with the greatest regret, as 
I have just now learnt, that he has suddenly taken ill and tnat ho is unable to 
attend to-day’s proceedings. He was relying on bis own ability to deliver his 
speech extempore on this occasion and had not thought it worth his while to pre- 
pare a written address. Had he prepared one, it would have been possible for me 
to read the address which he should have delivered. But unfortunately be mis- 
calculated bis physical powers and it is a matter of the greatest regret to me and 
to all of you that he has been prevented by his sudden illness from performing a 
duty which no one could perform with the same success and distinction. 

**rhiB is one of the most momentous sessions of the National Liberal Federation. 
The deliberations of the Round Table Conference and the Joint Select Committee 
have all coneJuded and the Reform Bill is about to bo prepared and introduced 
next year. All our friends who have recently returned from England tell us that 
though there is not very much chance of improving upon the White Paper, still 
representations by all parties in India may possibly induce the Imperial Goveru- 
meut in Britain and Parliament to modify and, if possible, liberalise the provisioos 
of the BVl. It is therefore necessary that we should concentrate our attention 
upon the White Paper scheme and upon those other proposals which have been 
put forward during the course of the deliberations in the Round Table Conferences 
and in the Joint Select Committee. It is essential that we should put forward 
our views upon the various proposals made and express clearly what exactly the 
Winiiy wants at the present moment and what we all expect. Whether our repre- 
sentations will be successful or not, it is impossible to say. But it is clearly our 
duty to pot forward our views upon the scheme which has already been outlined 
in the White Paper and upon the other proposals put forward during the coarse 
of the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare. Those proccMiogs have not been altog^es 
of a reassuring character. You will remember that 8ir 8. Hoare stated sometime back 
that the new reforms will not introduce Dominion Status sod that they were not 
the next step even to Dominion Status. These expressions of opinion by the Beore- 
tary of State for India have been of a most disconoerting character. We were no 
doubt prepared for a certain minimum interval of transition Jbut we were not pre- 
pared TOT a series of instalments at the end of which alone Dominion Status could 
be expected. The proposals have ail been a most discouraging character. But we 
have to discharge our duty. Let us hope that the united expression of the views 
of the people of India on the various reforms may have the effect of modifying 
propoesb which have been so far put fmrward in a liberal manner. 
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**I do not wish to say anythin]^ more because I hare been called upon at a 
moment’s notice to offer these words of welcome to the delegates.” 

Election of President 

Proceeding, Sir Sivaswami Aiyar said : ‘T now request you to elect the Presi- 
dent for the session and I beg to more that Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu be elected 
President of the 15th session of the National Liberal Federation. He is a gentleman 
of large political and legislative eiperience. He has also been a member of the 
Legislative Council in Bengal for the last 13 years continuously and one of ^e 
staunchest members of the Liberal Party. He is the President of the Indian 
Association in Calcutta, which corresponds to our Liberal Party here. He has been 
connected with various institutions in Bengal, educational and social. He has taken 
a great interest in educational matters of social service. It is a matter of great 
pleasure to me to propose the name of Mr. J. N. Basu for election as the President 
of this session.” 

The Presidential Address 

Mr, Basu was then installed in the presidential chair and he next delivered 
the Presidential address. The following is the text : > 

I need not dwell as to how and why in the mind of large sections of our popu- 
lation, there is no longer the foeling of trust and goodwill on which alone a stable 
and lasting union between Great Britain and India may be established. It cannot 
be denied that distrust of Britain had steadily spread. Political leaders, who have 
adhered to the poliey of trust, have had their ranks thinned. 

The reforms that came from time to time since 1890 failed to remove the root cause 
of discontent in this country. 

The Montagu Reforms were promulgated with the ostensible intention of allow- 
ing the people of this country to control their internal ahairs. But the real autho- 
rity remained aggressively centralised leading to the breakdown of the system in 
some of the Provinces. Apart from the dilute nature of the authority that was 
transferredi the financial adjustment between the Centre aud the Provinces and 
between the Reserved and Transferred Department in the Provinces was of such a 
character as did not render much help to the cause of self-rule or of friendly 
co-operation. 

After the Montagu system had operated for some time, the defects of it came 
to the surface. A change was felt necessary. The Muddiman Committee was 
appointed to go into certain aspects of the system. But nothing came of the 
Reports of that Committee. 

lu the meantime the Government in England appreciated to some extent the 
alienation of feeling that was taking place in India. The Statutory Commission 
was appointed. There was no Indian on the Commission to discuss with their 
British colleagues the questions that more vitally affected India than any other 
country. 

Auxilliary Committees of Indians were appointed later probably with a view to 
satisfy Indian opinion. But the fact remained that Indians stood excluded from 
having a hand in the framing of the final decisions. 

The justice of the Indian attitude towards the Statutory Commission was felt. 
Ijord Irwin in consultation with the British Government declared that a revision 
was necessary in the procedure that had been adopted. He announced the convo- 
cation of the Round Table Conference and foreshadowed that pursuant to a sugges- 
tion made to the Prime Minister by Sir John Simon, a conference should be called 
in which the representati'-es both of British India and the Indian States should 
meet the British Government with a view to frame the final proposals which were 
to be submitted to the Parliament. 

The first Round Table met in November 1930. At the eonference, there were 
discussions about the constitution of an Indian Federation including both the 
Indian States and the British Provinces. Many prominent representatives of the 
Indian States agreed to join the Federation, but the details of the relationship be 
tween the Indian States and the Federal Centre were not fully thought out and 
the solution of the question stood over for further consideration. 

Lord Irwin, in his pronouncement of the 31st October 1929, had stated as 
follows 

. doubts which have been expressed both in Great Brltafii aud 

m India regarding the interpretation to be placed on the intentions of the Biitisb 
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1919 , l am antborM on behalf of Hi! 
Majesty’s Government t^Tstate clearly that in their judgment it is impiioit In ilie 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of Indian constitutional progress as 
therein contemplated Is the attainment of Dominion Status.” ju 

Certain eminent leaders, viz., Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehr^ Panaw 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Annie Besant, Dr, M. A, 
Ansari, Dr. B. C. Roy. Mr. V. J. Patel and others met at new l^lhi shortly 
Lord Irwin’s pronouncement and issued a manifesto in which it was stated as 
follows . 

**6ome doubt has been expressed about the interoretation of the paragraphs in 
the statement made by the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government r^rd- 
ing Dominion Status. We understand however that the conference is to meet not 
to discuss when the Dominion Status is to be established, but to frame a scheme of 
Dominion constitution for India. We hope that we are not mistaken in thus inter- 
preting the import and implications of the weighty pronouncement of His Exeellenoy 
the Viceroy.’’ 

There was the disinclination on the part of a large section of British political 
opinion to concede responsibility at the Centre. On the other hand, political opinion 
01 ail parties and communities in British India other than non-ludian clearly indi- 
cated that the coLstitution they wantc'd was that of a self-governing Dominion. On 
most of the representatives of the Indian States expressing their desire to join the 
Federation, if responsibility at the Centre was conceded, British opinion underwent 
a change and it was stated that if the Indian States came into the Federation a 
responsible centre with certain safeguards and reservations might be agreed upon. 

It is needless to recapitulate the happenings at the three. Round Table Conference 
There wore no doubt public discussions on many topies. But extraordinary impor- 
tance was sometimes attached to things done behind the scenes and without the 
knowledge or assent of the general b^y of delegates. The Minorities' Pact may be 
mentioned as an example. 


The White Paper 

After the Third Conference, the British Government framed their final 
scheme for the constitution of India. The White Paper contains what the 
British Govern men t is prepared to concede in the ir alter ot the political advance of 
India. The result is a strange combination of centralised authority and of responsibi- 
lity, weighted with brakt^ of various dcscriptioiis. The system is without a precedent 
and without the experience of the past to guide it. It is certainly not anywoere near 
Dominion Hiatus. 

It will be no exaggeration to say that the White Paper does not lay down the 
lines for a real constitutional Government, but more attempts to tone down some of 
the aggressive features of an autocratic Hiate. While admittedly the bounds of the 
constitution arc narrow, no provision is made for gradual or automalio expansion 
through the legislatures in India. 

The decision about any progress must continue to be made outside the country. 
This feat M e cd the White Paper Schcrao accentuates a serious grievance. There la 
widespread discontent already that the present system does not respond to the noeda 
of the people. The steady derline in the value of Indian Agricultural produce, the 
failure to organise suitablo industries, the very slow progress of education and of 
general, moral and material progress have been causing distress to the people and 
have l^n emoittering their feelings, llio State has failed to give due weight to 
these important factors in the life of this country and has neglected the economic 
problems which the large growth of our population has made prominent. Attempts 
that have been made to explain away things by a reference to general economic de- 
pression have not convinced the people. Ae oepressiop and want here are not of 
recent growth. The long continued general level of living conditions compared with 
what prevails elsewhere will show the failure of our administrative system in the 
past. But the causes of failure have not been taken due note of. It is now propo- 
sed to jMit op for the future a machinery no less cumbrous and more expensive. 
Financial strength, which is of vital importance in any administrative system, will 
not have normal and free play. Apart from reserved powers in financial maitera, 
the State will be overburdened from the very commencement by the creation of new 
Province requiring heavy aubveotions for a great many years. 

Some of the general featorea of the White Paper scheme have been referred ta 
It covers almost the entire field of the political activitiea of the State. Tto 
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muire careful coneideration. I shall refer to some of the more important aspects of 
the Scheme. 

The position of Finance at the Oentre has been left vague and indefinite. It 
should be ensured that questions of finance, including those of currency and ez« 
change, should be dealt with entirely in the interests of India and with due regard 
to her economic resources and requirements, and her industrial and commercial 
operations. Financial measures should meet the needs of the country whether they 
are of a temporary or lasting character. There should be no other consideration 
influencing the exercise of financial authority at the Centre. There has never been 
any serious opposition to suitable safe^mards for outstanding debts for other com- 
mitments of India in Great Britain and for the conduct of the Reserved Departments 
during the transitional period. The resources required for the country’s liabilities 
abroad and for the Reserved subjects, may be arranged for by mutual consultations. 
The demands for non-transferred subjects should not be altogether in the nature of 
edicts. There should be due opportunities for a mutual consideration of the needs 
appertaining to reserve subjects and to subjects not reserved. 

I do not deal with the controversies regarding the constitution of the Reserve 
Bank and the fixing; of the exchange ratio between the Sterling and the Rupee. 
They are matters vitally affecting the economic prosperity of this country and the 
smooth regulation of her finance and trade conditions in the future. But if 
financial authority is transferred with such safeguards, as I have mentioned, mea- 
sures may be taken to remedy any defect that experience may reveal in the conduct 
of India’s financial affairs. 

The Defence 

Coming to Defence, one is struck by the absence of a definite peliev of active 
and progressive Indianization and for entrusting the country with the duty of her 
own defence. The danger and insecurity felt by the people of a country, who are 
kept out of the organization and working of their own defence can well be imagined. 
The Defence policy has been one of the greatest blots of the present system. 
Indianization will not only increase the power of facing aggression, it will lighten 
the cost of defence to a very considerable extent. It is also necessary to remedy the 
fi;rave defect of depriving entire provinces of India of any training or participation 
in self-defence. 

There is another acute grievance regarding the present system of Defence. It is 
widely felt that the present defence organisation is meant not only for the security 
of India, but also for the purposes of other parts of the Empire. It will continue 
to cause great soreness until this heavy financial burden is taken off the shoulders 
of the proverty-stricken population of this country. India should not be made to 
bear the burden of others. 

Apart from the question of Indianization and the transference of Defence after a 
temporary period to be fixed by Btaiutc, the adjustment of the cost of military 
forces between Great Britain and India should be immediately taken up irrespective 
of the question of constitutional advance. The justice of India s claim in that respect 
cannot be denied. Why should justice in that respect be further delayed ? 

With her ever-increasing burdens, it will be difficult for India to conduct her 
affairs on up-to-date lines, if she contiuues to be crippled financially by the burden 
of a considerable portion of the military expenditure required for the Empire being 
thrown on her shoulders and by her being forced to maintain an army far beyond 
her means. 

Regarding the question of Commercial discrimination, there are certain features 
which Indians cannot ignore. Our economic life has not arrived at such develop- 
ment that it can compete on equal terms with commercial forces from countnes 
equipped with the most modern systems of manufacture, transport, trade organiza- 
tion and marketing. The doctrine of reciprocity can have no application in our 
internal trade and commerce. In order to teed our growing population and to raise 
the present level of living, it is necessary that there should be special treatment of 
our indigenous enterprises, so that in the face of stubborn competition, they may 
stand on their own legs and a large section of our people may be palled out of the 
mire of poverty in which they are now sunk. We have to face the opposition of 
vested interests, but there is no reason why in our own country we should not 
have the power to extend a helping hand to our own nationals when the economic 
condition of the majority of our people urgently calls for sudb favoured treatment. 
We must go on fighting for the very life of our people until sueoese crowns our 
endeavours. 
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Wbile on the question of CommerdsI discrimination, I may refer to Ae wntroreny 
thftt has arisen over certain statements made by the Seorotary of State for fouia 
regarding discrimination against each Dominions as disonminate Afl^Ainst iiraia. 
From very early times, India seldom closed her doors in the face of menaiy fo^ 
ignerse and allowed facilities to outsiders in the matter of residence and trade, om 
has suffered bitterly for her generous attitnde. What she now demands is that she 
should not be deprived of the power to discriminate against nationals of Other 
countries, who treat Indians as pariahs. Our claim is that we should not be debar- 
red from taking such measures in the interests of our nationals as may be necessary 
to impress upon countries who discriminate against Indians, that they can only do 
so at the risa of India retaliating in the cause of her own nationals. 


External Relations 

It is protioBed to reserve External Relations entirely to the^ Governor-General. 
But a great part of the External lielations may relate to economic movements bet- 
ween India and other countries. The countries that adjoin India and other countHeri 
in Asia and Africa are natural fields for the expansion of Indian trade and com- 
merce. The Indian Legislature should be free to establish and foster friendly trade 
relations with conntries beyond the boundaries of India. The res(?rved powers of the 
Governor-General as regarus External Itelations should be so modified as not to in- 
terfere with action taken by the Indian Legislature as regards the establishment of 
economic contracts with foreign countries. It is a right that has been recognised in 
the case of other Dominions, and should not bo denied to India which having regard 
to her extent, her population and her resources is economically a backward country 
in spite of her affairs being under the sole control of an economically advanced 
country like Great Britain for nearly a century and a half, 

We do not yet know as to how many of the Indian States are coming into the 
Indian Federation. But the manner in which the Federal Legislatures are proposed 
to be continued is such as fails to give due consideration to the vital features which 
build up the life of a people. The respective importance of the component parts not 
merely in population, but also in other important respects, has not noen taken duo 
note otr and seats in the legislature have u^n allocated with due regard to such 
importance. 

The scheme in the White Paper may be said to be over-weighted with a tendency 
to keep back the progressive elements in the State by giving power and prominence 
to elements that lag behind in experience of work for general welfare ana progress 
in various spheres of life. 

The artificial di via ions set up by the White Paper tend to create for the time 
being an antagonism between classes and communities. The division of the people 
into separate, water-tight compartments, for representation on and election to the 
legislatures according to creeds, and not on the basis of political views and pro- 
grammes smounts to the introduction by Great Britain of another element of un- 
touchability in India, namely, uutouchabillty In politics. The party to which we 
belong has strenuously opposed the throwing into our midst of suen apples of dis- 
cord. We see the evils tnac are inherent in it and we know the mischief that has 
resntted from it. The accentuation of non-political differences and the importation 
of them in the constitution of the State is a reversal of the normal process of build- 
ing up a p^ple. Why such reversal has been effected has not been explained, but 
wiiJ^robably be exolained in future at the bar of History. 

The provisions as to the services are of a peculiar character. The Provincial 
Governments and a part of the Oentral Government will ostensibly be responsible 
to the I^tslatarea, but the responsibility will have to be discharged tbronK ser- 
vices, manned in the higto posto by men about whose appointment the future 
Governments will have no voice, and who will continue to be under the control ol 
the Seereury of State. Sneh a system vitiates the principle of responsibility and 
eontinnes in practice the aotocratio authority exercised throufl^ local officials by the 
Secretan of State. Unless a €h>vernment wnich has to work the Departments of 
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pay and proipeota of the serricea that the fatare administrative machinery may not 
be s cumbersome burden on the shoulders of the people. Let ns hope that the 
proposals in the White Paper rei^arding the recruitment by the Secretary of State 
whether in India or outside of some of the important higher services, the laying 
down by him of the conditions attached to those services, the control to be exer- 
cised by him and the reservation by him of posts for men of his services will be so 
modified as not to stifle the life of the Constitution. 

The Transport Requirements of a country are its own concern. It is extra- 
ordinary that it should be considered necessary to control the Railways under a 
Statute framed by the British Parliament and not by the Indian Legislature. The 

S rounds stated in the White Paper as to the necessiu of having in the Constitution 
ct provisions for the establishment of a Statutory Railway Board are not convinc- 
ing. The taking away from the Central Legislature of the control over the Rail- 
ways may hamper it in future as regards transport policies that may be required 
by the ever-changing circumstances of the country. There is no objection to due 
provision being made to safeguard the interests of such companies as still own 
railways in India. The Government of India, after an experience lof three-quarters 
of a century of possession and management of railways by the State, is attempting 
to go back upon its policy and practice of nationalisation of the railway systems, 
whi^ made them organically connected with |the State organisation. For some 
reason not yet explained, a peculiar device is being adopteof which will close the 
doors of railway administration to the future Government of India. 

Powers of the Governor-General 

I shall now refer to some of the powers proposed to be vested in the Governor- 
General and the Governors. Amongst the powers that the Head of a State ordi- 
narily possesses is the power of veto. But the initiative as regards policy and 
legislation has always been in the hands of the ministry responsible to the legisla- 
ture. The White Paper invests the Governor-General with direct legislative powers 
so that he may promulgate Acts which will have the force of enactments passed by 
the Legislature. Such a power will convert the Ministers from being responsible 
representatives operating the Government with the willing assent of the people to 
persons carrying out behests which sometimes may be against the declared policy 
of the Ministry. It will be a position of difficulty and of humiliation, ukases 
should only be issued and that very reluctantly when the State has broken down 
or is faced with a grave emergency. But the White Paper treats the Governor- 
Generars legislative powers as an ordinary part of the constitution. 

Amongst other powers intended to be reserved to the Governor-General and the 
Governors are the control of the services and the prevention of the commercial 
discrimination. I have already pointed out that the reservation of these subjects 
will in a great measure take away autonomy from the Governments of the future 
and will stand in the way of their responsibility to the legislatures. 

Regarding the Fundamental Rights, hesitation is expressed in the White Paper 
as to giving them statutory sanction. The rights of free citizens as understood all 
over the world should be accorded to the people of India. The rights which the 
White Paper is prepared somewhat tardily to concede are no new rights but have 
bMn enjoyed by the people for nearly a century and are not in the nature of a 
new emancipation. 

The Judicial authorities referred to in the White Paper consist of the present 
High Courts in the Provinces, a S^reme Court of Appeal that may hereafter be 
constituted, and a Federal Court, The delay and expense incident upon appeals 
from India prosecuted :a England render it necessary that a Supreme Court of 
Appeal shouldf be established in this country. The High Courts in the Provinces 
should be associated with the Central Government as regards appointment and 
control. 

What was necessary in dealing with the problems of India was the laying down 
of broad lines boldly drawn in a spirit of trust in the people and with a genuine 
desire of progress. But the manner in which the question cd constitutional advan^ 
has been discussed for the last few years, served to keep in the background the 
real issues prominent in the minds of our countrymen, namely whether the poliU- 
cal status of India was going to remain where it was, or whether there was to be 
real advance. We regret that difibrenees were accentuated and magnified imd 
pointed at to frighten us and the world while common interests, and the amicable 
contraota and daily co-operation in vital matters in various SfdieieB of l^y were 
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past have left nearly 90 per cent of our people illiterate, have not succeeded in 
■topping the death of hundreds from preveutible diseases in the rural areas and 
have not sist'ceeded in helping the poor and indebted agriculturists who is the 
mainstay of our country. The White Paper now proposes to seriously cripple 
our attenuated IreFources by the creation of new Provinces and by imposing heavy 
subventions which arc lixely to keep us down for a great many years. The finan- 
cial resources of a peonlc are its life-blood in the matter of living and development. 
But the allocation of the resources an indicated in the White Paper takes no note 
of the realities in this ri-8j>ect. The Secretary of State must also have his men iu 
the framework on emoluments and conditions fixed by him, and the British units 
of the Defence Forces must be there whether the future Government has or has not 
enough money for neccHsary medical relief, for removing the widespread illiteracy 
of our |)eopIe, or for economic development. 

A generous attempt animated by a spirit of trust and goodwill might have laid the 
fouiidatioiiB for the growth of a lasting and satisfactory union. But the happenings 
of the last six years, and the White Paper, which has resulted from the delibera- 
tions that took plare during that pcHod, can hardly be said to be such a gesture. 
It was for Groat Britain with the position she occupies to take the first step in the 
establishment of mutual good-will. But the halting and hesitating manner, in 
which the deliberations wore carried on, and the decisions of the British Oovern- 
ment as embouied in tbe White Paper, display more of doubt and distrust than of 
confidence and assurance. 

In order to claim trust and goodwill one has to bo generous and trustful. Is 
India to refuse all the trust she can, while Great Britain proceeds on the basis of 
distrusting India ? 

It may be ssjd that the transfer of all the departments in tbe Provinces to 
Ministers responsible to the Legislatures is a surrender of authority, which ahould 
be regarded as an important gesture of trust. We recognise that the establishment 
of rMponsibility in alt the departraonts in the Provinces is ostensibly an advance 
on the present system of diarchy. But the safeguards and the power vested in the 
Governors and the Goveriior-General, the manner in which the services are to be 
constituted and worked and the financial provisions including the burden of Defence 
imd tbe subventions to Provinces to be newly created inspite of the urgent needs 
i , ^‘0 crying for the organization of their 

th®* advancement of health and education, will neutralise the 

and place tbe new Governments in no 
belter position than that of the present Transferred Departments. 

wnnot be described as a document intended to bring about 
aggrwsively reactionary in the matter of communal 
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SeVnim a constitution suitable lor modern Oovernmeot facing 

tae fotnre, the White Paper seeks to drag us backward to earlier centuries. 

Government are now being considered b? the Joint 
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fight that he puts up in urging the views that according to him should be the basis 
ot our next constitutional Avance. 


Terbobism 

Apart from the White Paper which has not satisfied the aspirations and met the 
requirements of the country in the future, the steps that have recently been taken 
to placate the country can hardly be said to be such as might lead to suceess. 
Repressive measures have been heaped one upon another. The Liberal party abhore 
terrorism and all methods subversive of law and constituted authority. If there is 
not more trouble it is due in a great measure to the immense steadying influence 
that the stable factors in the country continuously exercise in the population in 
general. The Government has taken in its hands powers of great absolutism, and 
MS chosen to impose restrictions on certain parts of the country, restrictions 
indistinguishable from martial law. Particular communities have been insulted and 
oppressed by the limposition of collective fines by Executive Orders, while it is to a 
large extent with the help of those communities that the present difSculties are 
being weathered through. British historians in the past have condemned the Jeziah. 
I do not know how the historians of the future will characterise the present-day 
impositions on particular communities. 


Those in power forget that persons who desire to commit political crimes and 
of a violent character do not declare their intentions from the house:tops. It is 
evident from the trials of such offenders that they constitute small groups working 
in the dark and that it is not possible for the ordinary citizen with his meagre 
leisure and his exacting occupations to achieve marvels of detection where the 
elaborate police staff of Government maintained at a high cost has failed. The 
policy of mass punishment of those who are either entirely or with solitary excep- 
tions innocent is not likely to achieve the object in view. On the other hand, if 
human nature in India is not different from what it is elsewhere, such a policj^ is 
likely to spread discontent. So long as crimes of terrorism happen, every citizen 
should do all in his power to put down such crimes. This cannot be done by 
mass punishments or by the marching of troops through the villages, which for 
the cost incurred has no more effect than amusing the village children. Such and 
similar methods have failed in the past and are bound to fail in the future. Instead 
of creating an atmosphere in which goodwill may prevail, they have a contrary 
effect adding to the difficulties of the situation. If no attempt is made by discon- 
tinuance of repressive measures to create a favourable atmosphere, the chances are 
that the new system will not command general acceptance whether from majorities 
or from minorities. The risk attendant upon the withdrawal of harsh measures 
which fall more on the innocent than on the guilty is far less than that of anta- 
gonising the whole countryside. 

Associated intimately with the question of the growth of politital conspiracies is 
the question as to why do they grow at all, and why do some young men and 
women fall a prey to those that teach hatred and violence. The most effective 
method to put an end to the nefarious activities of such teachers is to make the 
youth of the country feel that they are free citizens, and that in regulating the 
administration of the country the requirements and progress of the people will be 
the main guiding factors. No people can better realise the truth of that doctrine 
than the people of great Britain. The Press laws that have been promulgated, the 
detention of large numbers without trial the internment and externment that is 
widely resorted to, the barricading of the residences of officials and of public build- 
ings, these and similar factors show that the policy that bad been pursued has not 
succeeded. It is not by these methods that prople have in the past been placated 
or subdued. While Government should not do anything to increase the number of 
the disaffected, we should make it clear to those who lapse into criminal and violent 
methods that the people of this country in general look upon their acts as un- 
worthy of the country to which they belong. I would earnestly urge upon those 
that lean towards terrorism to think carefully before thev commit wemselves. The 
^Btem they evidently desire to overthrow is a system framed by the people of 
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policy of despair. The advance of the people has been slow, and there ha?e 
ttM eansM for feeling agj^rieved. But 1 ask those concerned not to overlook 
™ . ^“dency has so far been one of progress. 

Occasionally there is stagoation or even a set-back. The remarks I have address 
sea you to-day show in which respects according to us the contemplated changes in 
tne constitution either lead to no advance or are reactionary. But if a system is 
sought to be imposed on us which we do not consider to be in the best interests of 
our people, we must press our views with all the emphasis at our command, and if 
our voice is not listened tOi we do not take the system as a settled fact, but go on 
*^°d organising public opinion. We have had examples in the past of 
ittttiea tacts being unstitlcd by persistent political agitation. But the agitation must 
oe conducted in an open and straightforward manner. 

^ on the struggle for self-rule wc must not forget the spirit and 

naaitions of our own country and the growth of world ideas regarding 

between diflerent nationalities. We, in India, whether Hindu 
or Moslem, have a disiiiietive culture which we have 'developed through 
ine centuries, soiuctimos dark and sometimes bright. The policy of scratching, 
fK ♦ hilling is looked down upon by us. In our country the men 

tnat are rememliercct and arc held in reverence are those that preached love 
and goodwill. Hniers and generals are either forgotten or are placed in a much 
lower pis^e. Those that taught us lessons of love and goodwill and 

preached whiit they taught occupy a predominant position 
w our h^riB. (iautama Buddha, Nanak, Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Moiuuddin Chisti, 
^izamuddiQ Aulla, JHaji Noor Kutub Alam of Gaur and others have been revered 
r . countrymen for generations. The League of Nations is an 
Institution of recent growth to establish amity and understanding 
different nations. The spirit behind the League is the spirit that has 
India. Why should an Indien do any act which might cloud the 
® ancient heritage, and lead to a reversion back to methods of 

us away from establishing unions and understandings by me- 
^ not sub-human ? Wo have lost much that we possessed. The attri- 
goodwill is an ideal which we cannot afford to lose. It 
I appeal to all who try to imitate 
nlml elsewhere by resort to violent political crimes not to besmear the good 

i. country bv such imitations but to uphold the traditions, the value of 

«D .how y by World opiuion. Wo mnot show, m we 

political conlroversicB can be pulled out of the dirt and mire of 



^V.CTi ? .uu win* snouia oe ananaonea. Al 

methods of work should respond to the spirit of ludia. 

Need foe Unitf 

but draw your attention to the fact that there are 
wmiod^li wofk teudinR to divide our house against itself. 1 would 

are indissoluble Wh7»h»" have common ties, idears and interests which 

SSnUrwh^ther w^ arc Sikh'^ ‘r or the Moslem com- 

IaII wuk fcikhs or Christians, Brahmins or non-Brabmins. we stand or 

"L ' tefrinsmnc"t^n^et.«^ •*•“"'3' b-mSio?. S 

narleet nt h tt of economic advance in our own country. The 

wme of the The treatment meted out to our Swls in 

- a and other countries hurts all of us 'eauallv But wHiIa AMf 

remember that we ate IndiaM and that iWis « 
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parpofles and for a permanent courae of work. The forcea working lor diaroptfop 
ffluat be brought under control, and the ties that bind ua muat be atrengthenm 
Standing united before the country and before the world we ahall heare together 
with all the will that is in ua bringing glory, contentment and prosperity to the 
land we all love. 


Reeolutioni— 2nd. Day— 27th. December 

The Federation met on the next day, the 27th. December, to consider resolutions. 
The first resolution put from the coair was one of condolence at the deaths of 
prominent Indian leaders. It ran as follows : The National Liberal Federation of 
India reco ds its profound sense of the great loss suffered by the country in we 
death of Mrs. Besant who devoted her wonderful gifts and energies to the service 
of India and humanity and fought her popular rights and liberties with unsur- 
passed courage and tenacity of purpose. The National Liberal Federation of India 
expresses its sense of the loss the country has sustained in the deaths of Sir Bepin 
Krishna Bose and Bao Bahadur D. V. Bhagavat who were staunch members of 
the Liberal Party and Mr. Syed Hasan Imam* Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. V. J. 
Patel and Sir Mancharjee Shown aggree who in their various spheres rendered dis- 
tinguished services to the country. . ^ n • 

The resolution was passed, the whole gathering standing in silence. The following 
were the other resolutions put from the chair and carried unanimously : 

Support for Swadoahi 

(a) The Federation again emphasises the supreme importance of the ^adeshi 

movement, and exhorts the people to support national enterprise in the field of 
Banking, Insurance and Shipping, and to prefer, even at a sacrifice, the products of 
home indust^ to imported goods. , 

(b) The Federation strongly urges the Government actively to encourage and 
support the Swadeshi movement in every possible manner. 

(c) The Federation urges the Government of India not to allow Indian interwts 
to be subordidated to those of Lancashire or Japan in the negotiations now going 
on between them and the representatives of those countries. 

Terrorism Condemned 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India views with abhorence terrorist 

activitives wherever they exist and earnestly appeals to all classes to do everything 
in their power to check and prevent them as they are repugnant to all notions of 
humanity as well as injurious to the best interests of the country. . 

(b) The Federation expresses its sympathy with the bereaved relations of vic- 
tims of terrorist outrages. 

Protosk against Repression 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records its 'strong protest against 
the repressive polity which by its excessive and often uncalled for harshnMS has 
been adding to discontent in the country. The Federation impresses on the Govern- 
ment the urgent need for the repeal of repressive measures and for the easing of 
the tense political situation by the adoption of a conciliatory policy. 

(b) The Federation at the same time appeals to all who advocate or take^ pare 
in the Civil Disobedience movement to abandon the movement and help in the 
creation of a peaceful atmosphere in the best interests of the country. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

The Federation once more strongly condemns the combination of judicial and 
executive functions and urges the Government to separate the same and place the 
Judiciary uuder the control of the High Courts in the different provinces, la 
case the above policy is not adopted by the Government, the Federation requws 
its Council to take such steps as may be necessary to secure the aoceptaoce ox tne 
policy and report the .same to (he next session of the Federation. 

Temperance 

The National Liberal Federation of India urges on the Central and 
Governments in India the necessity of adopting a clear and definite policy of tern- 
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pemnea nform and ealla upon the people to oarry on a Tigorooe and eyeUmatie 
propaganda in farour of total abitinence. 


Indiana Ovarteaa 


Mr. P. Kodnnada Rao neit moved the following resolution : 

“(a) This Federation atronglv condemns the demands which the Ettjopeao 
lettlera of Kenya, encouraged oy the discussions between the Secretary of State 
for Colonics and their representatives, have put forward for accquiring control oyer 
^e Government of Kenya. It urges that the doctrine of paramountcy of native 
interests laid down by the Conservative and Labour Governments should not M 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred 
European settlers either by the institution of a Finance Committee with an uuofnclal 
European majority as proposed by them, or in any other way. 

<b) The Federation preases the Government of India to watch over the interest 
of indiauB in Kenya with special core in present circumstances. It further draws 
their attention to the complaint of the East African Indians that with the 
ostensible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, especially in Uganda and Tanganyika, for the purchase of special 
agricuUund products from the Africans and that Indians are consequently oeing 
driven out of a business in which they were pioneers and have boon engaged for 
generations past. The Federation urges the Government of India to take immediate 
steps to investigate anti obtain redress for this grievance. 

(c) The Federation extends its whole-hearted support to the Indians of South 
Africa in their just 6ght for their elementary rights and assures (them that India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother- 
land and protect the interests of ludiau iiationaU.’’ 


Mr, Kodanada Rao, dealing with the first part of the resolution, said that the 
claim of the Europi'aii settlers in Kenya which they bad been making for over a 
decade now was sunpie. Their deniana was not merely for a transfer of power 
from London to Nairobi but for eobcentration of that power in the bands of the 
handful of £uropt*an settlers. That was a thing that ibt^ could not support iu 
the circumstances which obtained in Kenya to-day, where racial antipathies were 
perhaps most outstanding and time seemed to have made hardly any change in the 
relations of the differeut races. The Hilton Young Commissioo had completely 
smashed to pieces the claims of the European settlers and now to transfer the 
trusteeship of the natives to the Europeans would be like eutrusling the fate of the 
most dangerous thing to do. The European Colonials bad now 
modiucd their demand and they wanted a modification of the financial control, 
ineir demand, if conceded, would place the European settlers in the most powerful 
l^aiOD. finance would give the whip hand to the European settlers ana if they 
should get control of it, they would practically control the whole country. For 
mat reason, ihejv must stoutly oppose any grant of that demand, innocent as it 
may seem te the EutopeaQ settlers. 

Mr. Kao said that though there could be no legislative discrimina- 
• matter of fact, disenmination going on 
Sffirtn haH J-omplaiuis bad beep received from Indians that such disenmi- 

Tt WHii extremely difficult to prove it except after the event. 

l ^ Government and the people of India must keep ever 
diSriminat^o. constantly protesting even against the posdbility U such 

Beemed to be a divisioo io the ranks of 
A i?*® Indians. On principle, the Indians have agitated airainat 

Pwliminary CSommittee tcfcoquire S mv 

Afrki^.nTrnHi‘.‘^®Thi* be ...i.ted in emigwUng l"om ^ntb 

Africa and India* The Congress as a whole had strong obieetiona iKa ah 

co-operate with or tender evidence before that Oommitte^ 
* 1 ? Government of India wm placed in a diflScalt poaiton bat a 

i^the Stow U>a5 not 



aunt to the Agent and support him in the line he had tafcm, ^ ^ encourage- 
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UntottcliAbility 

Bahadur V. Bhaahyam Iyengar next moved the following resolution 
The National Liberal Federation of India accords its fullest support to the 
movement for the removal of untouchability and for the uplift of the classes 
con^rned and earnestly appeals to all classes of the community to do everything 
w their power for its success/’ 

Mr. Bashyam Iyengar said that there could be no .doubt that the customs or 
practice of untouchability was the darkest blot on the Hindu Society. Untouohabi- 
litT or rather unapproacnability as practised by the Hindus had no parallel in any 
other country or nation of the world. It was only in India that they found a por- 
tion, indeed a large portion, of the Hindu community regarded as being unfit for 
being seen, for being spoken to and for being associated with. It was unnecessarjy 
now to go into the question of how this monster of untouchability crept {into their 
society. It seemed to him an irony of fate that this monster should have established 
Itself so firmly in a community, according to whose religion and ‘belief, human body 
was the greatest gift of God. One got a human body according to their Sastras as 
opposed to animal body or plant body only as a result of accumulated virtue. How 
then could a human being be an unapproachable or an unseeable to another human 
being by reason of mere birth ? 

lie submitted that according to the highest and best in their religion, ‘untouch- 
ability as now practised was a gross and cruel sin against humanity. But there 
were learned men who were saying seriously that there was no cruelty at all in 
the practice of untouchability and that it was indeed based on the utmost mercy 
and compassion. It was impossible to beat such arguments. According to them 
it appeared that all the people who were now regarded and treated as untouchables 
had in their previous birth or births committed enormous sins and it was the 
height of mercy and compassion to keep them as unapproachables, unseeables etc,, 
BO that they might undistractedly wash off their sin in this birth and if one 
birth was not sufficient for it, in the least possible number of births. He would 
ask them to stand in the shoes of the unfortunate unapproachables and consider 
then how far they would then feel satisfaction or pleased if the argument was ad- 
vanced against them. Gandhi ji was striving every nerve of his to exorcise the evil 
of untouchability from Hinduism and had called this movement a religious revival. 
This movement for the purification of Hinduism by the removal of untouchability 
and the uplift of the so-called untouchables was by no means a novel or revolu- 
tionarv venture. A study of the history of Hinduism would reveal that there 
had oeen every now and then, whenever necessary, such purifying movements in 
the past by acknowledged leaders of their faith. The speaker next dwelt on the 
religious revival brought about by Sri Ramanuja and how his disciples carried 
the torch of knowledge, love and spirituality among the depressed classes until by 
the efilnx of time and the gathcring^in of prejudices and superstitions it became 
dim and ceased to shine. From the points of social justice, equity and good 
conscience, they were bound to see to the removal of untouchability. In conclu- 
sion, the speaker said that the uplift of the untouchables who were the poorest, 
the most ignorant and the most down-trodden, should be regarded as their duty 
and ideal of life and they must contribute their mite towards it. The aucstion of 
legislation had been purposely left out, because this movement might succeed 
with the bill or without it. The resolution was non-controversial matter and be 
appealed to all to support it. 


An Amendment 

Dewan Bahadur L. Oovindaraghava Aiyar proposed an amendment changing 
the wording of the resolution as follows 

’*The National Liberal Federation of India affords its fullest support to the 
movement for the uplift of the classes spoken of as untouchable and ernestly 
appeals to all classe of the community to do everything in their power for its 
success.” 

He said that the speech of the mover of the original resolution at least showed 
that advantage might be taken of this resolution by those who were in favour 

of legislation being initiated. He did not want such an impression to be creat- 
ed, The question of Depressed Glasses had to be considered In its economic, 
social and religious aspects. The Liberal Federation, he believed, as the successor 
of the old Congress, stood purely lor political aims and objeetives. By way w 
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fttrthcriDg political aipirationB, they had adopted rceolutiona bearing on the 
economic condition of the people. But if •iney wanted to proeew tnraer and 
call into question the prosperity of ceriain relif^ions usaKcs, he felt they were 
not the body that could consider it. The Federation was supposed to comprehend 
in its fold all classes of political workers irrespective of caste or comnjunity. 

If these questions were taken up by this F^eration the r^ult would be that 
agencies not professing Hinduism would also be pronouncing Judgment on a 
matter which conoerned Hindus alone. They would not be well advised in inter* 
fering with the religious usages and sentiments or even prejudices of the people. 
Secondly, he was decidedly opposed to legislation being called in for purposes of 
redressing any social abuses, ihe resolution as it stood, though it did not, in so 
many words, suggest the possibility of these things being done, went very much 
near that. He, therefore, wanted the Federation to note it and make its position 
clear. 

Mr. K. Balasubrahmania Aiyar seconded the amendment and urfi^ the Federa- 
tion to steer clear of religious matters. Even Mahatmaji had himself stated it 
was a purely religious revival and ho saw no reason why the Federation should 
pass the resolution originally proposed. , 

Mr. P. Narayana Kurup raised a point of order. He said that the amondment 
in effect negatived the original resolution. Such a motion could not form an 
amendment. 

The President ov/;r-rulcd the objection. 

Mr. T. It Venkatarama Sustriar supported the original resolution and appealed 
to the sponsors of the amendment not to press it. He said^ that the constitution 
of the Federation gave room for their considering this and similar subiects. Remo- 
val of uutouchability was, no doubt, a socsial question but he believed it was, now, 
also, a political question. Its political importance would become clear to them, 
when they came to discuss the resolution on the White Paper. He was free to 
confess that at oth<*r times it was arguable that tbia question did not touch on the 
political sphere. But, in his view, it was impossible thereafter to speak of this 
question as having no connection with politics. If social questions or religious 
questions impinged on the political sphere and in doing political work they haa to 
turn their attentions to qucBtions which had a bearing on social and religious 
spheres, he considered that the problem could be considered by them even as a 
political body. It might be that they might not consider it further than was 
iiecesMary for the purpose of solving their political questioDS but in so far us a 
solution of the political question depended on their pronouncing an opinion on a 
matter having a social or religious side to it, they ought not to shirk the respon- 
sibility. From that point of view it seemed to niin that ibis problem was one 
which was properly before the Federation. 

He would however make clear what he had already stated in the Subjects Com- 
mittee, that it was their desire only to express tbeir view through the resolution 
that untouchability should go and they should work for it. 

SirP, 8. Sivaswami Aiyar, in opposing the amendment said that it was stated by 
Mr. Govir taraghava Ai^r that the discussion of social questions was outside the 
purview oi the Liberal Federation which was stated fto be rather the off-spring of 
the Congress. He did not think it was necessary to refer to the constitution or the 
priD^ples of the National Congress. They bad to be guided by the constitution of 
the Federation alone. Among the aims and objects of the Federation there were 
Questions like wide spread of education, improvement of public With, economic 
developmeD^t, promotion of inicr-communal amity and the amelioration of the con. 
ditiOQ of the backward classes in the population. These were not questions nurelv 
of a political character. ^ 

It was very difficult, the speaker went on to say, to draw a clear line of demur- 
Mtion between political and social matters. There were many social matters which 
impinged on political matters like education, economic improvement etc. At the last 
•Msion of the F^.ration at Calcutta, a resolution was passed according aonroval to 
the principle underlying the legislative measureii for the removal of uotonchabjlito 
now before the Indian Legislative Assembly. He asked whether the resolution thew 
hi^ passed oo questions gating to swadeshi,:temperance etc., were of a politiSl 
dtaiMt^ or not No^y objected to those resolutions. He could und2- 
stood the expediency of keeping out Mirtaui matters which might produce nw 
luge cleavage of opinion among the members. But he believed that a 
number among them were eonvlnoed that untouchabiUty should be nmiowT 
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Tbere might be differences of opinion as to the means by which it should be 
removed ; whether it should be by iegislatioilv or education or by persuasion. They 
did not want to commit the Federation to any opinion upon that question. They 
confined themselyes to expression of opinion as to the desirability of removing 
untouchability. They were trying to steer clear of expressing any opinion as to 
the necessity or desirability of legislation. They did not want to commit the 
Federation to any opinion on that question. Would the expression “uplift of 
the backward classes”, in the amendment, inrolve or not the removal of untouch- 
ability ? He did not want to go into all those details. He thought there was no 
necessity for the amendment. He thought it was undesirable to introduce that 
amendment ; it might suggest that the Federation was of opinion that untouchabi- 
lity should remain as a permanent feature of their socity. 

The amendment was then put and declared lost only 9 voting for it. 

The main resolution was next put and carried by a large majority. The seBsiou 
at this stage adjourned for lunch. 

Princes’ Protection Bill 

When the Federation reassembled after lunch, Dewan Bahadur Af. Ramachandra 
Rao moved the following resolution ; 

“The National Liberal Federation of India records its emphatic disapproval of 
the Princes' Protection Bill now before the Legislature as it makes further inroads 
on the freedom of the Press.” 

He said that the provisions of the Bill were unjust, unnecessary and dangerously 
restricted the liberties of the press. In most of the Indian States there was no 
rule of law. The right of Hebeas Corpus for the subjects did not exist. There was 
no sense of personal liberty or security of property in most of the Indian States. 
The newspapers in the Indian States could be counted on fone’s fingers’ ends. They 
bad no right of association. Therefore, it could not be said that the subjects of 
Indian States had no grievances to ventilate. It was on account of this state of 
things that the subjects of Indian States hed come to British India to hold con* 
ferenoes for the ventilation of their grievances. It is a notorious fact that many 
Indian States had refused permission to hold conferences within the borders of 
their own States. It was also a well-known fact that British Indian newspapers 
which had been in the habit of criticising the administration of Indian States had 
been refused admission into those States. Under these circumstances one would 
have to consider the provisions of this Bill very carefully. The ostensible object of 
the Bill was to give security and protection to the rulers and administration of the 
States from movements and activities in India which excited disaffection or tended 
to interfere with their administration. Sir Harry Haig in introducing this Bill 
stated that it was better to replace all the units of the Federation on the same 
footing in regard to protection from disaffection and laclivitics tending to sub- 
vert the Government of those States. But nobody knew when the Federation was 
going to materialise. Statements had been made by the Rulers of States that some 
of them were in its favour and others had stipulated conditions which were impo- 
ssible of being complied with. Under these circumstances it would have been very 
wise on the part of the Government of India to wait till the Federation had actu- 
ally materialised before thinking of protecting the rulers of the States in the manner 
in which they had proposed to do by this Bill. That was the main reason why 
throughout British India and States objection had been taken to this Bill. Their 
duty was clearly to protect against the provisions of this Bill. The press in Bri- 
tish India had alreadv suffered a great deal on account of the restrictive legislation 
in recent years. If they took the existing facilities leven as they were, it seemed 
to him that it was the most dangerous thing for the Government to do. 

RetolutioiM— 3rd. Day— 28tli. December 

The following resolutions were moved by the President to-day and carried : 

Parly Organisation 

*Tn view of the political developments in the country the National Liberal 
Federation of India is of opinion that there is urgent nera for the formation of 
oountry-wide Liberal oaganisations and the development of parties on nations! ai 
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oppoted to eommuDal lines ; and the Federation emphasises that it is the dntj of 
the Liberal Party to so extend its org^anisation as to ensure the prog^s of the 
coontry on sound and healthy national lines and calls upon all members and 
associations belougong to the Party to work for the collection of adequate funds and 
the constitution ox suitable agencies for achieving all-round progress oo tho linea 
mentioned above. 

Economic Distress 

The Federation desires to impress upon tho Government of India and all provin- 
cial Governments the imperative necessity of the adoption of measures for the relief 
of the acute economic distress among the people, including an appreciable reduction 
of the burden of taxation, and for planned economic development. 

Retenre Bank Bill 

(a) The Federation, while welcoming the prospect of early establishment of h 
R eserve Bank, does not approve of the control by the Governor-General at his dis- 
cretion of the Bank's policy and working, ns thereby tho domination of Whitehall 
and the city of London over India’s monetary policy will be perpetuated. 

(b) The Federation further deems it necessary that the Indian Legislature 
ahould at all times be free to so amend the Reserve Bank Act as may be found 
necessary. 


Reciprocity Between India and Dominions 

The Federation expresses its surprise that the 8<»cretary of State for India should 
have declared himself against India being allowed the right of retaliation against 
Dominions which may discriminate against her and which mav deny to Indian nation- 
als the elementary rights of citixonship. In the opinion of the Federation the poa- 
•ession of surh right by the Government and the Legislature of India is indispen- 
sable and a Constitution Act which withholds the right can nevei bo acceptable to 
the people of this country. 

Co-operation With Other Organisations 

The Federation authorises its council to take necessary and feasible tteps 
from time to time in co-oDcration with other organisations and parties to deviM 
plans for joint work after the presentation to Parliament of tho Report of the 
Joint Select Committee and tho publication of the Indian Constitution Bill in its 
fiosl form. 

Before putting the resolution on “co-operation with other organisations", tho 
President said that the time had come, having regard to the movements that were 
taking place for the creation of barriers as betwmi parties and communities, for all 
of them to break those artificial barriers so that they might stretch the hand of 
fellowship that ought to be joined in by all the parties. The tiroo had come for all 
the parties to stand together and work for their common progress. The difTereneos 
among them were comparktively of a minor nature woen compared with tho 
unanimiij of opinion cf the diflereut parties on vital matter which concerned all 
of them. 

The Whit# Paper Proposals 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar then movdd the resolution relating to the White 
Paper. It ran as follows ; 

The National Liberal Federation of India, reiterating its sense of profound dia- 
appoiotment at the White Paper proposals on Indian Constitutional Reform, records 
iU emphatic opinion that the elucidation of the White Paper by tho Secretary of 
State before the Joint Select Committee and the supplementary proposals made in the 
ooorae of his evidenee before that Committee have strengthened among the people of 
India the conviction that the proposals are not calculated to establish any real 
responsible Government in ladis either in the Provinces or in the Oentre and that 
the Secretary of State’s declaration in the House of Commons that Dominion 
Status is neither the next stage nor the next but one violeU the spirit of solemn 
pledges given with the sanction of the British Cabinet and has shaken their faith 
in the intentions of the British Parliament and people. 

The Federation desires to make it clear once agaia that no seheme of rslorma 
can meet India’s requitemente or aaiisly Indian National aspirations or allay noll- 
30 
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tical dilcontent which does oot confer the fall power and status of a domioion on 
India wiUiiii a short period fixed by statute. 

Control from England 

(a) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of the 
India Office, of the India Oouncil under a different name and of the separate office 
of Secretary of State for India, apd to the continued control of the Oovernments in 
India by His Majesty’s Ctorernment in England as proposed in the White Paper, 

(b) In the opinion of the Federation such control should be strictly limited to sub- 
jects not transeferred to the control of Indian legislatures during the period of transi- 
tion and should be exercised ^ the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 

(c) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the continuance of the 
India Oouncil in whatever form and for whatever purpose. 

Amendment of the Consthution 

The Constitution Act should vest in the federal legislature of India the right to 
amend its provisions, subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

AlMndIa Federation 

(a) The Federation is strongly in favour of All-India Federation on terms equi- 
table to both British India and Indian States and on lines consistent with respon- 
sible Government, but notes with regret that proposals made in the White Paper 
and elaborated recently by the Secretary of State, as conditions precedent to the 
inauguration of the Federation not only make for undue delay but are neither 
necessary nor justified ; (b) In the opinion of the Federation it is unnecessary and 
Inexpedient to create a separate statutory authority called the ^Viceroy’ ; and in 
any case the rights of paramountcy of the Grown, whatever they may be, should be 
exercised by the Government of India and not by the Viceroy, as proposed in the 
White Paper, (c) The Federation is emphatically of opinion that none of its consti- 
tuent units should have the right of subsequent secession. 

Fundamental Rights 

The Federation is strongly of opinion that a declaration of fundamental rights 
of citizenship applicable to all component members of the All-India F^eration, 
should be a part of the Oonstitution Act. 

Responsible Governments for British India 

If for any reason the inauguration of All-India Federation should not materialise 
or be unduly delayed there should be a responsible central Government for British 
India concurrently with ^provincial autonomy,” without prejudice to ^e effectuation 
of all India-Federation at the earliest possible date thereafter. 

Defence 


(a) While the Federation is prepared to accept the reservation for only a fixed 
transitional period of the subject of defence in the hands of the Governor-General, 
it cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the White Paper, 
as they contemplate the retention of complete control in the hands of the Secretary 


urges that recruitment to the Indian Army, instead of being confined as at present 
to the so-called martial classes, should be thrown open to all communities and 
provinces, (c) The Federation urm that His Majesty’s Government should imme- 
diately frame schemes for the Indianisation of the commissioned ranks of the army 
within a period of twenty years. It is farther of opinion that the replacement M 
the Viceroy’s commissioned officers by Indian Eing^s commissioned cmcers sltould 
be postponed till the present British officers in the Indian army haye been rwlaoea 
by Indian King’s commissioned officers, fd) The amount of expendituro on 
ahon* * 


f/rlfnTl 




by the 


experts appointed by the Governor-General and of members elected by toe ieg»^ 
tare. And it should be at the disposal of the Governor-General without a vote oi 
the legislature, which however shall have the right of diamission. Any excess over 
that amount will have to be voted by the Legislative Assembly. But in the event 
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of hootilitief oo the frontier the Go?emor*General should be enpowered to de- 
elare t ttote of emergency end of appropriiUinjr supply to meet it without pnor 
reference to the lepBiature. But he should report his action to it and it imwld 
hare the right of discussing it. (c) During the period of transition the defend 
Ooundllor should be a Don*official Indian preferably an elected member of we 
Federal Legislature, or one of the representatives of the Indian States in the Fede* 
ral legislatnre. 

Aportioament of Milllary Chartes 

ne Federation is of opinion that the relief given to Indian revenues by the 
British Cavern ment in pursuance of the principles enunciated by the Indian Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal is ntterly inadequate to the needs of the case. The Federa** 
tion would however place on record that whatever the amount of the Ananoial 
relief may be. it will not be allowed to weaken the demand for the progressive 
elimination of British troops in India. 

^ pThis psrt of the Resolution was dropped by common consent of the House. Tr 
will be moved as a separate resolution later.] 

Financial Safeguards 

(a) The Fedcrationt concurring with the Becretary of Btate that there can be 
no real transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibility 
to Ministers, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the White 
Paper proposals which while imposing unon them the duty of raising revenue, 
reserve excessive power in the hands of the Governor-General and virtually 
Miniaters to a position of impotence in the disposal of the bulk of it. (b) The 
Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial safeguards 
are both necessary and objectionable and that the Government and the Legialature 
should have the same power in the sphere of finance outside the region of reserved 
subjects as Dominion Governments and Legislatures. 

Commercial Difcrimlnatloii 

(a) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British Nationals doing or seeking to do business in 
or with India, cannot support the proposals against ‘‘Commercial discrimination” 
as they will deceive the fiitute government and legislature, in a large part, of the 
power that must reside in every such authority to take from time to time such 
steps, legislative and adminisirativc, ns may. in their judgment, bo required in the 
interests of Indian trade and industrial development, (b) In this point of view 
the Federation .must object to the powers proposed to be given to the Governor. 

Statutory Railway Authority 

The Federation objects to the creation of a Statutory Railway Authority to re- 
place the present Railway Board as it is calculated to deprive future government 
and legislatnre of powers which they should possess in the interests of the tax-payer. 
In any event it should be left to them to decide the questiou and any provision in 
that behali should not be included in the Constitution Act. 

The Senricoi 

(a) The Federation considers the proposals of the White Paper regarding the 
Services as wholly rcacticnary and objectionable and regards the Secretary of State’a 
further eommentary thereon, in the course of his evidence as placing the future 
Provincial and Central Governments in an even worse position than the present 
dyarehie Ministeries and rendering them practically impotent to maintain control and 
regulation of Services in a manner that would enable them to discharge their res- 
ponsibilities to the Legislatnre for the carrying out of their policies and the effieienoy 
of the departments under admin ist ration in any satisfactory manner. The Federatioii 
while quite willing to protect the ri8;bta of the present members of the Services, H 
wholly against any proposals which would give them ioducements by way of 
enlarmog the scope and character of the compensation for **existiDg and accruing 
rii^ta” and also of making such righu available for those recruited subsequent to 
the passing of Oonstitntion Act (b) As recommended by the Services Snb-Gom- 
i^ttee of the First Round Table Ooilferenoe, the reernitment, control, and the 
determination of the emdumenU of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Pollee 
Service must io future be vested in the Governmeut of India, subi^t to the 
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•af6gaardinf( of the Intimate rights of present incumbents ; and recruitment of 
the Indian uiril Service should not be made for judicial offices and no such offices 
should anywhere be reserved for officers of that service, (c) No member of any 
permanent service shall be appointed as Governor of an Indian Province. 

Powers of Governor-General and Governor 

The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the heads of Governments, 
central and provincial, special powers under various names— -powers financial, legisla- 
tive and administrative — as being the n^ation of constitutional government. While 
agreeing that the minorities should receive all legitimate protection lin the new 
constitution* the Federation is of opinion that these proposals, if carried into effect, 
will make the Governor-General and Governors even greater autocrats than at 
present. 

Federal Legislature 

While the Federation approves of a bi-cameral federal legislature, it is strongly 
of opinion that : — (i) The strength of the Assembly should be 450 as recommended 
by the Lothian Committee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper ; (ii) there 
should not be in the Council of State any member nominated by the Governor- 
General : (iii) all the members of the Assembly shonld be directlv elected repreaenta- 
tives from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allow^ in the 
case of the States as a transitory measure for a fixed period ; (iv) The responsibi- 
lity of the Government should be to the Assembly ana not to both Houses assem- 
bled in joint session : (v) A two-thirds majority should not be required for the 
success of motions of no-confidence; (vi) The representatives of the States should 
have no right of participation by speech or vote in the discussion and decision of 
subjects anecting British India alone, including motions of no-confidence arising out 
of British Indian subjects : (vii) The Council of State should have no rif^t of 
considering demands for grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legisla- 
tion should be limited like that of the House of Lords under the Parliament Act of 
1911 ; (viii) The Governor-General should not have power of recommending that 
any bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form or should not be 
proceeded with or of certifying any bill so as to make it a law without the consent 
of both Houses of legislature : and (ix) The Governor-General should not have the 
power of certifying the whole or part of a grant refused by the Assembly ; (x^ 
This Federation is of opinion that the appointment of a Financial Adviser if any 
should vest in the Federal Government. 

Communal Electorates 

The Federation reiteiates the resolutions passed at its previous sessions against 
separate communal electorates and deeply regrets the continued maintenance and 
strongly protests against the proposed extension of such electorates. The Federa- 
tion re-affirms the opinion that equitable representation of important minorities will 
be best secured by reservation of seats— with reasonable weightage wherever necessary 
—•in joint electorates. 

Women*! Franchise and Communal Electorates 

(a) The Federation protests against the modification for the worse made by His 
Majesty’s Government in the Lothian Committee’s recommendations regarding 
women s franchise, (b) And it cordially supports the almost unaNimous objection of 
Indian women’s organization to the forcing of women into communal dectorates 
against their clearly expressed wishes. 

Judicature 

The Federation Is of opinion^ (a) That the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
should be co-equal and co-extensive in respect of all unitis of the federation and (b) 
that provision of Supreme Court to function as Court of Appeal of British India 
should be made in the Constitution Act itself, (o) The Provincial High Courts 
should be under the control of the Federal Government. 

Central Government Transitory Powers 

^ The Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the Con- 
stitution of the Central Government in the interval between the introduction of 
*^provinciai autonomy” and of a responsible federal government to be wholly reae- 
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be vorae even then at 


tionery and unacceptable aa the position created thereby will 
pnacut, highly unaatiafactory as is the latter. 

Provincial Aulonomy 

(a) The Liberal Federation objects strongly to the extensire special 
poe^i to be conferred upon Governors in all the spheres of the Finance, 

and administration, as they arc calculated to render “provincial autonomy • 
dow of the reality. . . . . # 

(b) This Federation urges that there should be no departure "f*® . .P?* 

of tranfercnce to the Provincial Governments of all departments of the aaminia- 
tratioo. 

New Provinces 

The FedfTation is strongly oppoeed to the constitution of new 
where they can support themselves. In oonelusion, the National Liberal reaemion 
of India deems it its duty to record its strong conviction that the 
proposals as ihcy stand cannot possibly satisfy even the roost moderate ^tion 
progressive opinion and will far from appeasing unrest and allaying j 

further aggravate the present unhappy conditions, alirnale Indian opinion ana 
greatly intensify the present ariitc and widespread diseontent. A generous 
reaching measure of real reform on the lines of the Dominion Const it iif ions wn n 
will make India an equal niemlH*r of the British Commonwealth of Nanons,^ wui 
alone meet India’s requirements and will satisfy the national self-respect Of India. 

Tile While Paper sehemo which was put forward in the beginning of this yc*J^* 
Sir Sivastrami Iyer said, had evoked a storm of criticism from all quarters. It 
satisfied no one in the country. It did not fulfil the expectations pf pwplc. It 
was thrashed out at considerable length at the session of tho Liberal J^cration neld 
in Calcutta last April. The resolution now placed before them, he said continuing, 
was the same as was considered in that session of the Federation, except for some 
slight changes made nee^^ssary in the light of siibscquent devcIopincntB and cniin* 
ciations of |K)liey by Sir Samuel Honre. 

The chief criticism levelled against the White Paper scheme, ho said, was that it 
did not take them anywhere near Dominion Status. Some persons had tried to 
make out that Dominion Status had not. been promised at all, but to that contention 
be did not think it necessary to refer. It had been effectively set at rest by the 
Secretary of State himself. The Indians had a right to expect that the new re- 
forms which were to lie inaugurated would curry them on the path to Dominion 
Btatu.s and would lay down a dominion constitution subject to certain safeguards 
and reservations for the unavoidable period of transition. These were their expectar- 
tions ; but they have not been fulfillcu by the scheme embodied in tho White Paf^r 
nor had any attempt been made to remove any of the defects or meet any of the 
criticisms which had been brought forward in the Press or on the platform. '‘Are 
we’” bs asked, “in sight of Dominion status at all ?” They had been told by Bir 8. 
Hoare that the new Bill was not going to establish Dominion Status, that Dominion 
would not be tbc next step from these reforms or even the next but one. How 
long were they to wait then for Dominion status ? How many stages should they 
pass through '? All these had not been made clear. They had been prepared to 
agree to a minimum ixTiod of trausition but not to an indefinite postponement of 
the attainment of Dominion status. Though there were various provisions in the 
White Paper for safeguards and reservations and restrictions on the powers of tho 
legislature, during the period of trausition, there was absolutely no indication aa to 
when these safeguards and restrictions would be removed or when the period of 
transition would terminate. Nor again was there any deffuite indication aa to the 
date w^n the Federation would be inaugurated. Various conditions were imposed 
for the inauguration of the Fcdf ration such aa that a number of Indian States 
should agree to join the Federation and a certain proportion of Btatea and State 
population should agree to join the Federation. How long it would take for them 
to joiu the Federation or what was to happen in case they did not so join had not 
been made clear, nor had any further light been thrown by the diacassiODS wbieh 
had taken place in the Joint Select Committee. 

Then it was again a matter of complaint that there were far too many aafegnards 
and restrictions imposed that there waa no real reaponsibility at all conferred by 
the provisioDa of the Bill. They had no indications of any dispositions to remove 
or diminish these safeguards and restrictions. On the other hand, the disposition 
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of Uie Seeretary of State had been to yield readily to ail ranieationa for farther 
f^egnarda and reatrietiona. The acheme aa pnbliahed in the White Paper, waa, 
therefore, not likely to be improved in any wav. On the other hand, it was likely 
to be watered down a great deal as a result of the deliberations of the Joint Select 
Committee. One of the complaints made, he continued, had been that there was no 
provision for any progressive transfer of responsibility to the legislatures. Wha^ 
ever responsibility might be conferred now Mould lie greatly extended automati- 
cally until India attains full Dominion Status. There was no provision in the 
White Paper scheme for gradual extension or enlargement of responsibility by any 
automatic process. If any further responsibility was to be confereed it could only 
be by the procedure of again appealing to Parliament and the British Government 
and perhaps by means of further enquiries at certain stages. There was a feature 
of^ the scheme to which strong objection had been taken everywhere. Another 
objection taken was that no power was conferred under the scheme for vesting any 
‘constituent power’ in the legislatures to amend the constitution in any respect. 
Any amendment of the constitution, however minor it might be, could be 
effected only on appeal to the Parliament. No doubt it might be necessary to enact 
certain safeguards for the purpose of preventing rash legislation or injury to interests 
which ought to be protected but those safeguards should be such as could be complied 
with by a responsible legislature and not as could be complied with only by applica- 
tion to the Imperial Parliament. There was no provision for slackening or removing 
the control of the India Office over the Government of India. It had oeen felt that 
the India office had always acted in a reactionary spirit and impeded progess instead 
of helping it In all these respects there was no change whatever made by the 
White Paper. 

Another great defect in the White Paper was that there was no indication of 
any intention to transfer the subject of acfence to the control of the Indian legis- 
lature within any conceivable time. There was no proposal and no plan for the 
Indianisation of the Commissioned ranks in the army and no proposal for the na- 
tionalisation of the army units. It had been said that it was objectionable to frame 
any time-table and that it might not be possible to work up one irrespective of the 
results of the experiment which they said was now being made. But whether it 
was an experiment or not, it ought to be possible for them to lay down some limit 
of time however long within which the army should be Indianised, and it should 
l» possible to transfer the control of the defence to the legislature. The very pos- 
sibility of the transfer of the responsibility in respect of defence did not seem to 
have entered the thoughts of the people, who were responsible for the preparation 
of this scheme. For ought they knew, it might take a century more or longer too. 
Unless and until this century was able to take charge of the subject of defence it 
could not possibly attain Dominion Status. England would always continue to 
rely on India’s inability to defend herself or take charge of the subject of defence as a 
ground for refusing to grant her full Dominion Status. That in his view was one of 
the most vital defects of the scheme of reforms which bad been outlined in the White 
Paper. In conclusion, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar said, '‘It is a most gratifying thing 
that His Highness the Aga Khan and 11 other delegates have been able to submit a 
memorandum to the Secretary of State and Parliament embodying their obketions 
to the scheme contained in the White Paper. This memorandum has empnasisM 
all the points which the public have said as serious constitutional defects iu the 
scheme of reforms. I do hope that considerable weight will be attached to the 
representations that have been put forward by these 12 delegates, comprising re- 
presentatives of the various classes and creeds in India. It is clear that the demands 
that they have put forward are the minimum which should be satisfied b> the Im- 
perial Government before they expect to satisfy Indian public opinion.” 

Mr. B. N. Gokhale of Bombay seconded the resolution. He said that the prof^ 
sals in the White Paper were wholly unsatisfactory. Strenuous efforts must w 
made to modify those proposals. The safe^ards regarding law and order a^ the 
services have made the constitution more rigid. These safeguards really raised the 
question whether as a result of an elaborate enouiry which continued for nearly o 
years, they were going to have a constitution which would be better than the present 
one. But without goin^ into the vexed question, be would say that it was *ecrtom 
that this constitution did not satisfy any one in the sense that it did not contain 
the essential attributes of a democratic constitution which was capable of automa- 
tic growth. Not only these proposals did not take them anywhere near the gw ot 
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Dominion ttaiQB, it wbs a very rigid conatitntion and did not irire them any promiae 
that th^ wonld achieve their object within a reasonable period. . j j . 

Belonging to the yonnger section of the Liberal party the^ speaker concluded by 
saying, he had to say one thing. Under the gnidanoe of their stalwart leaders they 
fully telioved in the efficacy of constitntional methods. But was it not alM the 
dn^ of the Government to confirm the tfaith in them by action. Would it be wise 
and expedient to show that the Government #onld not yield to the pressure of 
constitutional methods ? It was the hope of the Liberal party that even at this 
stage the British Gioverament would think twice before proofing further with 
the White Paper propc^als and try to give eflect to the modifications that were 
being demanded by the Liiberat party. 

Mr. C, Y, Chintamani, in supporting the reolution, in an eloquent speech 
declared that he would sooner go with the present constitution for a few years 
more and go on with their agitation for a real genuine If- government until a 
propitious day arrived when they would have the genuine article rather than put. 
op with this mongrel constitution which was now proposed. *‘a scheme of consti* 
tution to which'* the speaker said. “I wonld honestly apply the description given 
by Disraeli to something else, viz., ''organised hypocrisy.” 1 would feel we are 
nearer the day of Swaraj if the White Paper scheme is dead than if it is proceeded 
with without material improvements. That is my individual opinion. 1 would 
conclude my speech, by quoting Burke. “Argument has been exhausted. Reason 
has fatigueu. Experience has given judgment ; but obstinacy has not been con- 
quered.*^ I will have to add to this not only obstinacy, but British arrogance and 
British selfishness too have not been conquered. 

Mr. Chiotamani began by saying that the liberal party had made it known 
what exactly would satisfy them as meeting the requirments of the country and 
what would not. What exactly did the White Paper Scheme propose to give them 
and what did it seek to withhold from them ? It promise the establishment of 
an all-India Federation, but it made it dear that it might not materialise* 
The Ali-India Federation, if and when it became a fact, would bo of such a nature 
that it would deserve the name of Federation by courtesy and not because it com- 
plied with the requirments of the Federation. The arrangements proposed as 
between British Indis and the Indian States were not accepted by the representa- 
tives of British as being equitable to thorn. The powers that the executive would 
enjoy would be unduly restricted by the conferment of ordinary powers upon the 
heiui of the Government who would in no sense of the term be the constitutional 
head. The present Viceroy had more than once dared to state in public that it 
was his ambition to bo the first constitutional Governor-Goneral of India. Ele 
recalled his happy days in Canada where he had no less respjiosibility and his 
duties began and endea with the discharge of social functions. But the proposals 
^at had been made and the tcndcocy of policy both in Whitehall and in Simla 
indicated clearly that the Viceroy's wish was more a pious hope than anything 
else. After referring to the various defects in the White Paper proposals regarding 
defence, finance and provincial autonomy, the speaker said that the Biture Finaoce 
Minister ^^ould be a big cypher. His would be the duty to raise all the revenue 
that might bo required, but his would not be the right of proposing bow to dispose 
of the bulk of that revenue. The powers r^arding law and order nad been rrau- 
oed to nullity. In a word that on which Indian nationalists of every school of 
thought with regard to prlitical method had been agitating for a generation, that 
for which many an Indian patriot had borne and braved much, viz., a responsible 
Central (^vernment would after the introduciioD of the proposed constitution be 
as much in the realm of adorable dreams as it was to-day. What was advertis^ 
by the high-sounding phrase of provincial autonomy, was really, in the words of 
8ir Sapm, a bogus provincial autonomy. The future ministers wonld be able to 
exereise vm Jit tie control over the officers in the police or medical service or in 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Continuing, the speaker said that there was no meaning in ssyinr that thev 
ihouid either accept or reject the eontiilution. T^ conld say they conld reieet 
the constitution if they were in the position of strength in which the Irish warTin 
MOe «h« tb» nfa.«i the Iri.h CoaScU’. Bill. The qiw.Uoii to^ide 

wiw «he^ tlic 7 wen felled or dieeetiefied with the White Peiw pioDoe.lerm 
eoutn hud tto qoeMioa. llw Liberal Party had aaaw^^tlMaaea^ 

aad Aa motation be&»e them had auweted the qaeaUon. They wete^tSl^ 
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dlBsatisfied with it and they woald sooner hare the present reforms than hare a 
mongreal constitution like the one proposed in the white Paper. 

Sr, B. B, Roy (Bengal) supporting the resolution said {that the White Paper 
proposals as explained by Sir Samuel Hoare in his erideoce made the prospect 
eren of real provincial autonomy recede further and farther. 

Mr, C, M, Gandhi (Gujarat) further supported the speech. 

Mr, T. B. Venkatarama Sctatriar then supported the resolution and addressed 
himself specially to the proposals in the White Paper regarding 'commercial discri- 
mination’. The arrangements made under this head were calculated to reserve in 
England’s hands the commerce of this country, and made it impossible for the 
Government of this country to advance the interests of this country’s commerce and 
industry. Under the Simon Import proposals commercial discrimination was consi- 
dered to be a topic which was made the subject of some arrangement between the 
two countries and not of legislation ; but in the White Paper there were three para- 
graphs whose object was to legislate in such a manner that any statute passed in 
Uiis country having the effect of commercial discrimination should be capable of 
being dealt with by the courts as invalid. The proposals compendiously had the 
effect of transporting Britain and making it part of India enjoying all the advan- 
tages of such association without losing any advantages at present enjoyed in 
j^tain. On the other hand, India did not derive any advantage from the associa- 
tion of the benefit of Britain fighting India’s fights. The scheme as developed in 
the White Paper and the evidence of Sir 8. Hoare in regard to commercial discri- 
mination forced one to the conclusion that India’s condition under the new reforms 
would be worse than what it was at present. 

Moulvi Abdua Samad further supporting the resolution strongly opposed the 
proposals contained in the White Paper in regard to communal electorates. The 
White Paper, he said, was a 'palace of words’ and gave them only the shadow of 
^If-Government. Separate electorates, he said, were a negation of democracy. It 
was stated that the Prime Minister had to make an award because the communities 
concerned had not come to an agreement among themselves. But be would state 
without any fear of contradiction that the communities did come to ninety per cent 
understanding in spite of all the obstacles thrown in their way. Complete agreement 
was made impossible, he said, by the publication of the Indian Government’s 
Memorandum. The nomination of Muslim delegates was itself one of the obstacle. 
The refusal to nominate Dr. Ansari in spite of Gandhiji’s appeal to the authorities 
was significant. The Muslim delegates were all pledged to Separate electorates and 
they were being inspired by "higher authorities.’’ It was an unholy alliance but* 
ween Muslim (^munalists and the British statesmen. 

Concluding, he said that separate electorates could never be a safeguard to an> 
minority. What protection he asked had it given to them during the last fourteeu 
years ? It had only increased misunder-standing and widened the gulf between the 
communites. The best safeguard for a minority was to be in a joint electorate with 
the majority community. They should therefore reject any reforms, however 
substantial, if they should involve the sacrifice of communal amity and if they 
should be based on separate electorates. 

Mr, C. L. Narayana Saatri (Vizagapatam) supported the resolution and said 
that the proposals embodied in the White Paper demonstrated the very powerful and 
formidable struggle that Indian public opinion had had to wage against the work* 
ings of the British bureaucracy. 


Executive Agenciet 

Pundit Hriday Nath Kunzru next spoke in support of the resolution. They 
had heard criticisms the whole of the forenoon sittings levelled against the White 
Paper : Yet It would be true to say that not all the evil features of the White 
Paper had yet been exhaustively described. Perhaps it would be too much to cl^ 
that they had been even exhaustively enumerated in the long resolution placed ^ 
fore them. He would confine himself to the consideration of the provisions that 
related to the executive agencies on which the preservation of all governments 
depends. 

Granting for a moment that there were no constitutional safeguards in me 
White Paper, and that all their demands had been conceded in full by a genemus 
nation and Parliament, they would still have to see which was the 
would carry out the policies the power to frame which |had been given to tn^« 
They might pass the best laws and frame the best laws ; but If those in whose 
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liudB Im tlw aeentive power were not in sympathy with their views, their iaws 
ud their policies woald_ come to nsoKht. Those who had knowledge of the political 
hi^ry of this land during the last fifty or sixty years would see that the earliest 
figlitm for iDdian freedom had taken up the question of appointments of Indians 
to the hiehcr services. For about three-quarters of a century, India hud demanded 
that the Imperial services in general and those connected with the maintenance of 
law and order in particular should be manned entirely by Indians and brought 
under Indian^ control. To-day the British Oovernment had declared their adne- 
sion to a policy of constitufional reform leading ultimately to Dominion status. 
“ Dominion status was to be made a reality it was obvious that the services 

and the agents of (Government ought to be brought under Indian control. But 
under the White Paper scheme, the services inatead of being placed under tho con- 
trol of the Federal .authority would continue to be und(*r the control of the Secre- 
tary of State of India. The British Government said that law and order would be 
transferred to the provincial legisiiiturcs ; what argument could there bo then for 
retaining control over the reernitment of the member of the Indian Polieo and 
British hands? If the Services Bub-Oommittee of the Uoit i i 
Table CJonfereiico composed of persons of different |>crsuatioM 8 who agreed perhaps 
scarcely on two or three subjects throughout the delilieratious of the H. T. C. had 
agr^ on iliis that aervices eonmvted with law and order should in future bo con- 
trolled by the Government of India, it would bo hard to convince anybody that 
there was any valid argument for retaining the tiroscut state of things. They 
always invoked India’s interests to check the pack of progress ; but the real trutn 
seemed to be that in their view the inten^sts of England in India were too vital 
to bo controlled by a purely Indian Ministry rcsponsihic to a wholly Indian elec- 
torate. In the mutter 9 ! (xmtrol over services, he would say, that they had actually 
gone back from the existing t>osition. Hitherto progress with regard to Indianisa- 
tion was possible by means of executive orders. Indeed in 1919 Mr. Montagu took 
S'*®? * ®^P *** regard to the recruitment of tho Indian Civil Hervicc. But now a 
brake had b<*cn pm on the British (.Cabinet itself by requiring that it should got the 
approval not merely of the House of Commons but also of the House of liords 
for making anv change in regard to the recruitment of tho services. Looking at 
the pr<K*edure hud down for future changtrs in regard to this important Bubjot!!?, it 
would w true to say that sometbing like legislation would bo iici^cd to advauoo 
the position of indiaiis in the most important services of their own countrjs 

Irocoeding. l»andit Kunxru said that with regard to the recruitment of 8crvic.cB. 
the angle of vision of the British statesmen had not been chungecl since Mr. Mon- 
t^u B proposals in 1919. They were not asking for a few more posts in tho secu- 
rity servki^. Ihcy wanted the |K)wcr in their hands to recruit men for the ser- 
vices BO that flicv cmild work out their own destiny. If they carefully examined 
the eyidciice of the Becretary of State before the llound Table Conference, they 
would notice that there was every possibility that the I/jc Commission pcrconlaiM 

1 . 5 ® not merely with regard to the security services, but also to 

55?! ^ » the irrigation and forest services. 

® they might look at the question of recruitment of 

the. V earned It from the constitutional aspects, or from the aspect 

"J O'" from tho point of view of 

efficient of the trsnsferred subjects or from the point of view of proniotiiiK bar- 
miiiistors sn«l the ajtcnU responsible for the execution of the policy, 
IrS^ ** strong condemnation for the reaciion- 

luspired provision relatmg to the services contained in tho 
White Paper. :^e speaker in conclusion referred at length to the army servica 

regarding the same were most^ri^ 
the area of recruitment for martial forces 
te the army and said that they should not confine recruitment to a few races or 
to one or two provinew m such poliev would tend to disaster. The rosterW for 
•*? by all the provinces. The British O^omrat 

hsd done them agnevous injustice in confining recruitments to the few dasses 
uto provincM. The army question was Ute oomer stone for the fntnre ndTsoee^ 
the whole achrae conuioed u the Whito Paper. The sinceritv of the £ti.h rw 
nninsnt would be jitoged bv the extent to which th^ w^pWSl to 

n 
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Afr. O. Venkataramana (Coimbatore), io farther sapportin^ the reaolocion, said 
that the problem of the defence of India bj Indians was the acid test of the sin- 
cerity of the British Gorernment to erant Dominion status to India. Unless they 
had a complete voice in determining the military policy of India, the attainment of 
Dominion status would bo a mirage. 

Jfr. Mahhochul Haq (Bengal) said that never before had the spectacle been wit- 
nessed of the destinies of a nation of 352 millions being shaped by a Parliament 
several thousands of miles away Without its having in the determination of the 
polic]^. British statesmanship was like rubber : yielding to a strong pull, but re- 
tracting when the pull was relaxed. If the Indian nation had presented a united 
demand, the situation would have been different from what it was to-day. Thr;y 
must first get power transferred from Whitehall to India before fighting like kilkenny 
cats over its division. Now was the opportunity for the Liberal Party to step in 
and tell the people, *^Bink your differences : what is offered is the shadow : let us 
unite and get the substance.’' 

Mr, M, D. Sahane (U. P.) said that even the patience and optimism of the Libe- 
ral Party had been sorely tied by the White Paper proposals. It was the last straw 
on the camel’s back and the resolution before them showed that even Liberals could 
at times become emotional. (Laughter). The White Paper introduced various system 
of communal electorates among the womanhood of India. It was sowing the seed of 
an evil which they were now trying to get rid of in a new soil. The evil conse- 
quences were bound to be great and he appealed to them to codemn this. ''Wc have 
been theorists too long,” he said in conclusion. “We have been in an invidious posi- 
tion, spurned by the people, distrusted by the Government and suspected by the 
foreigner. Sir, let ns now join together and ask other parties to join us in fighfi/ g 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s proposals regarding the White Paper and future Indian consti- 
tution.” 

Mr, Ramaawami Sivan said that the offer contained in the White Paper was like 
the offer of “something not eatable” to a person who asked for bread. He urged 
the House to adopt the resolution. “With duo respect to our leaders,” he said, £ 
would say that, unless they adopt a militant aggressive policy and unless they wor- 
ked actively from day to day, they could not achieve much.” 

Mr, P. Narayana Kurup said that, if the pronouncement of Mr. Chintamani was 
to be followed by action by the Liberal Party, he saw no reason for a new party 
in the land. 

Exchange and Currency Policy 

Mr, H, D, Shroff (Bombay) moved the next resolution which related to the ex- 
change and currency policy of the Government. It ran as follows;— 

“The Federation condemns the present currency and exchange policy of Govern- 
ment which, in its opinion, has largely accentuated the economic distress in the 
countr;^ and accords its fullest sup]:^rt to the country-wide demand for an immedi- 
ate review of the Rupee sterling ratio and the adoption of prompt measures to meet 
the present situation entirely in the interests of India.” 

He said that the acute economic distress in the country had been accentuated by 
the currency and exchange policy followed by the British Government in India. He 
felt strongly that all the benefit of the British Government to India had been coun- 
teracted by the system of economic exploitation of this country carried on for ge- 
nerations past through the exchange and currency policy followed \bj the Govern- 
ment. The demand therefore made in this resolution was nothing but just and pro- 
per. The most proper and scientific thing to do now was to leave the rupee alone 
and allow it to find its le'^el. There must be an immediate devaluation of the rupc^ 
and this was patent on account of the huge fall in prices of commodities. They had 
been told that India enjoyed fiscal autonomy. The keen competition of Japan and 
other countries in India bore ample testimony to the fact that no country couid 
enjoy fiscal autonomy without that country having full control over its currency 
policy. Unless India had full control over its currency policy, all talk of fiscal 
autonomy was a snare and a sham. . 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb seconded the proposition. He said he^ was glad 
that politicians and political bodies were beginning to give this and similar econo- 
mic questions more attention than they formerly used to. The main problem were 
that agriculturists who were the backbone of the economic system of the country 
were in very bad plight. It could not be said that all the country’s ills were due 
to the ratio ; but there was no gainsaying the fact that they had certainly oaen 
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•ggniTated by the monetary policy of the Gorernment. In India, he felt the eafibr- 
log waa dne not to orer prodnction but to under»consumption dne to the fall in 
pnrcbaaing power of the masBes. That waa why while there wae plenty on the one 
hand, there waa aide by aide atravation alao. The agriculturist, the mainstay of the 
eonntry, had run into heary debta. His reserves of gold,— the accumulation of 
generations, were running out ; and the drain of gold from the country was the 
indication of the great economic distress. The export trade was suffering greatly. 
India had to keep up a favourable balance of trade, and irrespective of her cxporta 
faring well or ill, chaogea year by year. But for the export of gold in recent 

years, the Indian Government would have been very badly off. Now there was only 

one way by which they could raise internal rupee values and at the same time 
keep the outlets for export intact : that was to devalue the rupee. They said 
the American attempt at devaluation was a failure. America was no 
analogy to India : the analogy was vitiatiil by several complexities peculiar to the 
American case. Why not cite the cases of Britain or Japan where depreciation had 
benefited the country. Tn all the world India was the only country with av* 

appreciated currency now. Japan with its vastly depreciated yen had become a 

serious menarc to Indian induBtrirs. America with its depreciated dollar would, 
he was sure, soon become a danger to their agriculture. Tho matter had become 
very urgent and he appeah-d to the IIoiiho to pass tho roaohition unaiiimotisly. 

In conclusion, be feared that the Viceroy or the Government of India had no 
discretion or real voi<'e in this matter. But he would state that 'if Government 
continued their present policy they would be committing a blunder of tho first 
magnitude. For no question h;id shaken the confidence of the people in tho bona-fides 
of the Government as that particular question. 

Afr. M, /). Aliokar, in supporting the r<^solution, said that there could be no doubt 
that the currency and exchange policy of the Government had always been run 
in a manner in which the intercHts of India were not consulted. That policy had 
wrought havoc in the country. At the Hatiie time they should also note tho fact that 
the world-wide depression indicated definitely that certain notions of cconomiats bad 
collapsed. One sin*h notion was that there should be continuoua rise in prices if a 
country was to be prosp(Tous. Now this depreasion had demonstrated that the fact 
that the prosperity of a country could not he measuri*d by tho rod of continuous 
rise in prices, for the simple reason that there must be a limit, beyond which 
consumers could not pay higher prices. Another point ho desired to refer to was 
thst the interests of the masKos of the country should not bo sacrificed at the alter 
of the notion regarding continuoua rise in prices. They should not confuse 
agriculturist interc.sta with the ratio question. The raising of such a question was 
most mislexiding. He would also ask those interested on this question to consider 
the suggi^etion of abolishing the ratio altogether between England and India. Why 
should they not take away tho rupee altogether 7 

Reduction of British Troops in India 

Dairan Bahadur i/. Ramorhandra Rao next moved a resolution regarding the 
nnestioo of riduction of British troops and the Report of the Indian Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal. The resolution ran as follows : 

(a) The Liberal Federation inters its emphatic protest against the decision of 
the British Government not to reduce the numbtT of British troops in India, and 
strongly urges that immeuiatc ste|>6 should be taken to nationalise the army in India 
within a fixed period of time. 

(b) The Fi^leration, while recognising that the recommendations of the Defence 
Exj^nditurc Tribunal will lead to some reduction in the capitation charges, regards 
these charges as utterly unjust and objects on principle to their continuance. 

(c) The Federation is strongly of opinion that relief should be given to Indian 
revenues not by means of Imperial subventions but in the following ways : 

3. The size of the Indian army shooid be strictly determined by Indian needs : 

2. The number of British soldtcrs should be progressively reduced with a view to 
ihdr apeedy elimination ; 

3. Capitation charges, which India should never have been required to pay, 
should be sholished. 

Mr. M. Ramschandra Rao, moving the resolution, said that this question of the 
nationalisation of the Army in India was important not only irom ih» point of 
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▼tow of India’s national self-respoot but also from the point of view of Indian 
finance. This resolution focussed their attention on the financial aspect of Indiani- 
sation and recorded their protest against the findings of the Committee that enquir- 
ed into these questions. Two points had been urged at the Round Table Con- 
ference viz., that the British troops should be reduced so as to eliminate the British 
element in the Indian army and secondly, that training institutions should be 
established in this country as early as possible so that Indians might be trained 
to shoulder their responsibility for the defence of the country without any further 
delay. One followed the other. It was now gathered that the Committee had recom- 
mended to the effect that there could be no reduction of the British troops in this 
country, at any rate for an indefinite period. Since the administration of India had 
been taken over by Queen Victoria from the East India Company, the army had 
increased gradually. The British section had not shown any 'correspondiog increase, 
but on the other hand, had decreased. The figures were 28,000 British troops to 
160,000 Indians in 1858, to-day there were 58,000 British troops to 158,000 Indians. 
Suspicion, mistrust and various other factors contributed to this. The fact that Great 
Britain wanted to keep a section of her army for imperial purposes in the East was 
also another reason. India had been complaining that a large part of her revenues 
was being consumed by the army. The question of reduction of British troops 
was thus of vital importance to Indian finance as well as to India’s national 
self-respect. The resolution therefore urged that the British army should be reduced 
as early as possible and immediate steps should be taken to nationalise the army 
within a fixed period. The present question was whether the steps taken in 

consequence of the recommendations of the sub-committee were adequate. On that 
question, he could only say that the masterly minute of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer 
contained all that was possible to show the inadequacy of the step that Great 
Britain had taken to train Indians to shoulder the defence of this country. 

The British army in India, the speaker said continuing, was part of the Imperial 
system. The British troops were required and kept here for certain Imperial 
purposes. They were not trained specially for Indian Service but were trained 
along with and were part of the British army. India had been protesting that 
the levy of these capitation charges was not legitimate but the protest had been 
unheeded for years, and it was a matter for the greatest regret that they could 
not derive any comfort from the recommendations of the committee that went 
into this question. 

He understood that the Government of India had accepted the reasouable- 

ncBB of the charge levied. But nevertheless it was their duty to make a strong 
protest against this. The committee appeared to have recommended that ip view 
of the admitted fact that the army in India had also to discharge certain im- 
perial functions. India chould be compensated by the payment of a com< 

pensation or subsidy of a million ana a half pounds. But they had a feeling 
that once India accepted any system of a grants-in-aid, subsidy or subvention, they 
might be sure that the control of the British authorities on the Indian army 
would never be relaxed. They must object to this method. The only way in which 
relief should be granted to India woula be, not by subventions or subsidies, but by 
gradual reduction of the British troops. 

Pandit H, N, Kunzru, in seconding the resclution, said that though the reimrt 
of the expert committee had not been yet published, the Government of India fl 
recent communique on the Army services question was very unsatisfactory, it 

appeared from the communique that the proportion of British soldiers in the army 
wonld be the same as it was 75 years ago. It appeared that the British army 
must be maintained as the instrument of imperial policy. It was the true 
for the maintenance of British garrisons in India. The British soldiers were 
maintained here as the bulwark of British rule. It indicated that the Government 
of India being aliens, unless there was a British garrison in this country, tneie 
was no security for their rule. Now the guestiou was what were they to do in w 
present situation ? The creation of an Indian army wholly manned by inaian 
was necessary for India if she were to attain full Dominion status. It 
be said that there was no martial spirit or capacity among the Indians. The nw- 
tory of Indians for initiative, notwithstanding the obstacles that they nad^to 
against and notwithstanding the means adopted to curb their martial seal w 
the last 75 years. They must agitate for the reduction of the ratio ox wm 
soldiers to Indian soldiers and there mast be an increase of Indiana in the A.u>a 
commissioned officers. 
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The epeekcr next referred to the onestioo of cnpitation chnrjtefc The 
tfOADce of the British army in India aid not merely hurt their self-respect ana 
was a claring symbol of the sabju^raiion of India, but it also imposed a crushing 
financial burden upon the people of this country. They should tell the Oofern men t 
that this burden should be reduced. If the British army was maiutainra 
imperial purposes, at least decency required that the cost of training the Britisn 
soldiers shoulu be met by Britain. . . mi. 

The resolution was then put to the House and carried unanimously. The session 
then adjourned. 


Tbe U. P. Liberal CoDferesce 

Opening Day— Allahabad, 21st. October 1933. 

The eighth acaaion of the V. P. Liberal Conference commenced at Allahabad on 
the 2 lit. October 1933 under the presidency of Mr. A. J\ Sen. In the course of 
his velfomc addreaa, Mr. Mehta Krishna Ham, as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said : — 

'‘If the Oovernroent had heeded the warnings and listened to the advice of the 
ciperienced lenders cf the Liberal Party and other men of goodwill, the powerful 
party which atanda for complete indeiwndence and severance of the British connec- 
tion nud which has adopted the method of direct action for achieving this goal 
would not have come into existence. The very popularity of this party, which grew 
in numbers and influence in proportion to the eflbrts of the Government to repress 
and suppress, should have conveyed lesson and a warning to those who control lu- 
dibu policy. But political wisdom has not dawned on them. Evidence of this lies 
in the Brh( me of constitutional changes adumbrated in the White Paper, which seeks 
to maintain and reinforce vested interests, alien ns well aa indigenous, which is cal- 
culated to set the classes against the masses and to perpetuate the communal factor 
in political aod which, above all, through its plethora of safeguards and reservations, 
is designed to retain in British hands the essentials of power. 

‘•Jt is in some respects even more reactionary than the existing constitution. The 
special powers of the Governor-General and the Governors will make them even 
greater autocrats than they arc at presciit. in addition, the proposed cooBtitution 
will l>e much more costly than the present one. 

'‘Whether one looks at the provisions relating to recruitment and control of the 
superior Services, or to those relating to Finaiiro and Commerce or Indian ixatioii of 
tbe army nr the quite exlreordinary powers of the Governor-General and the Gover- 
nors or the constitution of the Ijcgislatures, central as well as provincial, the con- 
clusion is irresistible that what is oflmtl is not responsible aclf-govcrnmcnt, but a 
negation of it. U is not even stated that the promised constitution of such a mon- 
grel and patently reactionary character is to be for a briif transitory period. The 
safeguards which India was solemnly assured by I/)rd Irwin, with tbe authority of 
His Majesty's Governinent would be demonstrably in India’s Interest do not answer 
this description. No scheme of reforms can satisfy any Indian patriot which does 
not give to the |>coplc the power to reduce public expenditure, civil as well as mili- 
tary, without of course repudiating any just liabilities and contractual obligations 
and to take all measi]n*s necessary, without let or hindrance from any outaids 
authority, for the moral and material development of the country. The proposed 
constitution docs not give this power and hence the White Paper proposals have 
aroused almost universal dissiisfaction and opposition, 

“The Indian national problem is largely eciinomic and if under the new dispen- 
sation, tbe old restrictions continue, the conditions, instead of improving, will bMome 
worse. Not only will it not be possible to rednee the salaries and cadre of the 
highly paid Services, the highest paid in tbe world, hot the trappings and para- 
phernalia of a democratic form of Government, without tbe substance of power 
will cost the tax-psya immensely more. The unplessaot duty and responsibirity oi 
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collectin^ tazei will rest on the ehonlders of the popular repreaentatifea, while the 
puni^atrings will be efifeotirely controlled by irresponsible authorities. Such a cons- 
titution cannot arouse enthusiasm. It can only cause dismay and alarm”. 

Proceedinf^y the Chairman observed that incalculable loss and suffering had been 
caused to the teeming millions of India by the Government’s currency policy and 
unless it was revised as urged by the Indian economists and bv the representatives 
of Indian business, the problem of agricultural indebtedness and poverty would re- 
main unsolved. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address. Mr. A, P. Sen said 

”The constitution proposed in the White Paper is certainly not Dominion Status 
nor any real Self-Government. It is a catalogue of safeguards rather than proposal 
for real autonomy.” 

“There has been a dramatic change for the worse” continued Mr. Sen “since the 
advent of the Conservative Party and the expression “Dominion Status” has carefully 
been avoided. He then critic! led the various aspects of the White Paper and said: 
“I deplore separate electorates more than the British domination has to be maintained, 
no better means could be devised than separate electorates. The scheme makes 
no provision for self development. We are not the architects of our own destiny, 
but suppliants before another nation for favour. No self-respecting Indian can 
help feeling humiliation for such an abject position.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Sen pleaded for communal unity and reconstruction of Hindu 
society whose numbers were gradually dwindling Unless the Hindu Society looked 
sharp, remarked Mr. Sen, its majority would bdore long be reduced to a minority, 

Mr. Sen praised Mahatma Gandhi for his Harijau movement and wished him 
success. Revolutionary violence, according to Mr. Sen, was morally sinful and poli- 
tically indefensible. “It should be our endeavour to reclaim raw and impressiouable 
youths from the path of peril.” 

Concluding Mr. Sen appealed to the Congressmen to withdraw the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and urged for a union of the progressive parties. He was not 
one of those, said he, who held that no good bad come out of the British connec- 
tion with India.” 

Resolutions— -2nd. Day — 22nd. October 1933. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

Recent Losses 

The United Provinces Liberal Conference records its sense of profound sorrow at 
the death of Dr. Annie Besant. She served India and humanity with rare devo* 
tion and will always live in the hearts of the people of this country as a valiant 
fighter and champion of popular liberties. 

The conference places on record its sense of loss the country has sustained in the 
deaths of Sir Bipin Krishna Bose, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Hussan Imam and of Mr< 
J. M. Sen Gupta, and it offers its sympathy and condolence to the members of the 
bereaved families. 

Statutory Railway Authority 

This conference expresses its dissatisfaction with the proposals for the future 
administration of railways which will prevent Indians from exercising efiective 
control over railway policy and expenditure. The new railway authority should he 
established by an Act of the Indian legislature as was agreed to by the Consultative 
Committee in Delhi. All its members he appointed by the Governor-General on tne 
advice of the Federal Government and it should be presided over by the Minister in 
charge of Railways. 

Transfer of Aden 

The U. P. Liberal Conference protests againts the proposed transfer of the civil 
admisistration of Aden to the control of the Colonial office. 

Swadeshi 

(a) This Conference emphasizes the supreme importance of the Swadeshi move- 
ment, exhorts the people to support, even at a sacrifice, the products of nome 
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iodastry io preference to imported fcoode nod urges the Government to eneonnge 
and snppprt Ae movement in eve^ possible manner. 

(b) The conference urges the Government of India not to allow Indian intemts 
to be sabo^inaM to those of Lancashire or Japan in ^ the negotiations now going 
on between them and the representatives of those countnes. 

Princes’ Protection Bill 

The resolution on the Princes’ Protection Bill, moved Mn ChintamafU ran in the 
following terms 

The u. P. Liberal Conference protests against the Princes’ Protection Bill now 
before the Legislature as it unjustifiably restricts the freedom of the press still more. 

The Political Situation 

Dr. Naravan PraBad Asthana next moved 

(a) This Conference deeply regrets the Governroenl’s repressive policy which by 
its unjustifiable barshuess has added to the discontent of the country. The Oori- 
ference considers it unwise on the part of the Viceroy to have refused an intervlt^.v 
to Mahatma Gandhi and disapproves of the Govern men t |>olicy of ^no*compromise’ 
with the Congress. The Conference is convinced that only a policy which frankly 
recognizes India’s right to full responsible government qualified during a brief and 
fixed period of transition only by safeguards dcmonstrablv in the interests of India 
will improve the relations between Britain and India ana bring about full content- 
ment in this land. It carnesiy urges ns a first step towards a policy of concilia- 
tion the release of all political prisoners not convicted of violence andi the repeal of 
the repressive laws. 

(b) The conference disapproves of the continuance of the policy of civil disobedi- 
ence which stands in the way of a united political action by all-progressive parties. 

(c) The conference protests against the action of the Government in transferring 
political prisoners to the Andaman Islands whose abandonment as a penal settlement 
had. for very good reasons, been decided upon by the Government as long ago as 
1921. and demands that the political prisoners who have already been scut there 
should be repatriated to India without further delay and that au impartial enquiry 
be made into the circumstances which led to the death of throe of the prisoners who 
went on hunger-strike. 

Indians Abroad 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunxru next moved the following resolution «— 

(a) This conference strongly condemns the demands which the European settlera 
of Kenya, encouraged by the discussions between the Secretary of State for the 
(’olouics and their representative, have put forward for acquiring control over the 
Government of Kenya. It urges that the doctrine of paramountcy of native 
interests laid dowu by the Conservative and Labour Governments should not be 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred to the Euro- 
pean settlers either by the institution of a Finance Committee with an unofficial 
European majority as proposed by them, or in any other way. 

(b) This conference presses the Government of India to watch over the interests 
of Indians in Kenya with special care in the present circumstances. It further 
draws their attention to the complaint of the Ekst African Indians that with the 
oatcnsible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, specially in Uganda and Tanganyika, for the purchase of special 
agricultural products from the Africans and that Indians are consequently Wng 
driven out of a business in which thev were pioneers and have been engaged for 
decades past. The conference urges the Government of India to take early stepa 
to investigate and obtain redress for this grievance. 

(c) This conference extendi its whole-hearted support to the Indians of South 
Africa io their just fight for their elementary rights and assures them that India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother- 
land and protect the interests of Indian oatlonais. 

Tbs WblU Paper 

Mr. C. Y, Chintamoni next moved 

(a) The United Proviooes Liberal Conference placet on reeord its sense of pro- 
fomid dissa ti i f action with the proposals of constitutional advance imbodied in the 
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White Paper aed with the elTorta that are bdog made io the Joint Select n^mm i^tfia 
to make them even more illiberal. The White Paper propoule make no real or 
BQbstantial tranafer of power to responsible Indian governments and provide no 
m^hod wl^reby India might be prepared to take over the control of the reserved 
BubjMts. The scheme is permeated with distrust of Indians and Indian capacitv 
and IB overloaded with safeguards both at the centre and in the provinces which 
are much more in the interests of England than of India. The proposals in their 
present form will neither satisfy Indian opinion nor bring about any improvement 
in the political situation. 

(b) In the tminion of ^ this Conference no scheme which, while meeting the 
immediate demands and requirements of India, does also provide for automatic 
development to full responsibility and equality of status with the Dominions within 
a short period fixed in the statute itself will satisfy Indian national aspirations or 
allay political discontent. 

(c) This Conference adheres to the following resolution of the last session of 
the National Liberal Federation : 

Intboddctory 

(A) The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of profound dis- 
appointment at the Troposals of Indian Constitutional Reform’ embodied in the 
White Paper of March, 1933. The proposals do not advance India to the status 
of a Dominion and nowhere is there even a mention of this as the objective. They 
are overweighted by safeguards which are informed by distrust of Indians and 
which are not only 'demonstrably In the interests of India during a transitional 
period/ but are much more in the interests of the United Kingdom. These propo- 
sals make no real and substantial transference of power to responsible Indian 
Government. 

Dominion Status 

(B) The Federation desire to make it clear once again that no scheme of re- 
forms can meet India's requirements or satisfy Indian national aspirations or allay 
political discontent which does not confer the full status and power of a domi- 
nion on India within a short period fixed by statute. 


All-India Federation 

(C) (i) The Federation is strongly In favour of All-India Federation on terms 
equitable to both British India and the Indian States and on lines consistent with 
responsible government, and appeals to the Ruling Princes and the British Govern- 
ment to take all steps necessary to bring this about without avoidable delay and 
almost synchronously with the reform of provincial government. 

(ii) The Federation cannot approve of the conditions laid down as precedent 
to the inauguration of the Federation as they make for undue delay, and are 
neither necessary nor reasonable. It does not accept the prior establishment and 
successful functioning of a reserve bank as an essential condition of federation 
and responsible ^vernment. And it disapproves still more of the further stipula- 
tion that 'general, financial, economic and political conditions'’ must be favourabla 

(iii) In addition the Federation urges that the All-India Federal constitution 
should come into being as soon as indispensable preliminary arrangements are 
completed automatically as the new provincial constitutions, and fresh approval 
by the British Parliament must not be necessary. 

(iv) In the opiuion of the Federation the rights of paramouotcy of the Grown, 
whatever they be, should continue to be exercisea by the Governor-General 
and not by the Viceroy, as proposed in the White Paper. 

Fundamental Rights 

(D) The Federation is strongly of opinion that a body of fundamental rights of 
federal citizenship, applicable to all component members of the All-India Federation 
should be a part of the Constitution Act. 


Responsible Govt, for British India 
(£) If for any reason the Inauguration of All-India Federation should not 
materialize or be unduly delayed, there should be responsible central government for 
totish India concurrently with ^'provincial autonomy” without prejudioe to the 
effectuation of All-India Federation at the earliest date tbereato. 
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Ck)NTROL FROM ENGLAND 

(F) (i) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of 
the India OflSoe, of the India Council under a different name and of the separate 
office of Secretary of State for India, and to the con tinned control of the Oorern- 
ments in India by his Majesty’s Qorernment in England as proposed in the White 
Papw. 

(ii) In the opinion of the Federation such control should be strictly limited 
to the subjects not transferred to the control of Indian legislatures for the period of 
transition and should be exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion affairs. 

(iii) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the continuance of the 
India Council in whatever form aud for whatever purposes. 

Powers op Governors and Governor-General 

(G) The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the heads of govern • 
ment, central and provincial, special powers under various names— powers financial, 
l^slative and admiuistrativc—as being the negation of constitutional government. 
While agreeing that the minoritiea should riHjeive all legitimate protection in ihe 
new constitution, the Ftderation is of the opinion that those proposals if carried into 
efieot will make the Governor-General and Governors even greater autocrats than at 
present. 

Defence 

{H| (i) While the Federation consents to the reservation for only a fixed 
transitional period of the suliject of Defence in the hands of the Governor-Oeneralt 
It cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the White Paper as 
they will retain complete control in the hands of the Secretary of State. It strongly 
diaapproves of the non-acceptance of a clear policy regarding the complete transfer 
of the army to Indian control at the end of the period of the transition. 

(II) The f ederation further urges that his Majesty’s Government should imraedi- 
ately iraioc schemes for the nationalixation of the army within a period of twenty 
years and for I he progressive reduction of British troops in India with a view to 
early as nossible. It is further of opinion that the replacement 
of the > ici^roy s com missioned officers by Indian King’s commissioned officers should 
TO TOstpooed till the present British officers in the Indian army have been replac^ 
by Indian Kings commissioned officers. 

(iii) The Federation strongly urges that recruitment to the Indian Army instead 
of being TOnfiiicd as at present to the so-called martial classes, should be thrown 
open to all communities and provinces. 

(iv) The amount of expenditure on defence should be fixed every five years 

® number of experts appointed by the Oovernor-General 
and of members elected by the Li'gislature. And it should be at the disposal of 
the Governor General without a vote of the legislntare, which however shall have 
the right of diMu»sioii. Any exews over that amount will have to be voted by 
But in the event of hostilities on the Frontier the Governor- 
^ e®ofKe»cy and of apptopriatinK 

‘ without prior reference to the Legislaturea. But he thoulcr report 
his action to it and it should have the right of discussing it. 

Federal Legjblatcre 

of opinion^that^— ^^^******^** approves of a bi-cameral federal legislatnro, it is stro gly 

(i) ne strength of the Assemblv should be 450 as recommended by the Lothian 
Oommittee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper. ^ 

Qown^GwiCTal”-** Council of State any member nominated by the 

0^ the Assembly should be direcfly elected represenUtiTea 

flf «*jority dionid oot be lequiied for the eoceeis of Um motioo 
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(▼i) The representatives of the States should have no right of p^iciMtion 
by speech or vote in the disonsBion and the decision of subjects affecting British 
India alone, including motions of no-confidence arising out of British Indian 
subjects ; 

^vii) The Oonncil of State should have a right of considering demands lor 
grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legislation should be limited 
as that of the House of Lords under the Parliament Aet of 1911 : 

(viii) The Governor-General should have the power of recommending that ai^ 
bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form or should not be proceed- 
ed with or of certifying any bill so as to make it a law without the consent of 
both houses of the Legislature, and 

(ii) The Gkivernor-General should not have the power of certifying a demand 
or any part of a demand for grant when it has been refused in whole or in part 
by the Assembly. 

Financtal 

(J) (i) The Federation, folly concurring with the Secretary of State that there 
can be no real transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial respocsibi- 
^ to Minister, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the 
White Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of raising 
revenue, reserve large and excessive power \n lYie Viands ol lYie Oovernor-Oeuersl 
and virtually reduce hilulsters to a position oi powerlessness in the disposal oi the 
bulk of it. 

Safeguards 

(ii) The Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial 
safeguards are both uonecessary and objectionable and that the Government and 
the Legislature should have the same power in the sphere of finance outside the 
region of reserved subjects as Dominion governments and legislatures. 

Commercial Discrimination 

(E) (!) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British nationals doing or seeking to do buBinesB 
with India, cannot support the White Paper proposals against commercial discri- 
miuation as they will deprive the future government and legislature, in large part, 
of the power that must reside in every such authority to take from time to time 
such steps, legislative and administrative, as may in their judgment be required in 
the interests of Indian trade and industrial development. 

(ii) In this point of view the Federation must object to the power proposed to 
be given to the Governor-General, whether in the discharge of his responsibilities 
in the sphere of external relations, to over-ride the will of the legislatures of the 
Government. 

Statutory Railway Authority 

(1) The Federation objects to the creation of statutory railway authority to 
replace the present Railway Board as It is calculated to deprive the future govern- 
ment and legislature of powers which they should poBsess in the interests of the 
tax-payer. In any event it should be left to them to decide the question and any 
provision in that behalf should not be included ia the Constitution Act. 

Federal and Supreme Courts 

(M) The Federation is of opinion, 

(i) That the jurisdiotion of the Federal Court should be co-equal and eo-ez- 
tensive in respect of all units of the federation, and 

(ii) That provision of a Supreme Court * to function as a Court of Appeal tor 
British lodia should be made in the Constitution Act itself. 

Central Government Transitory Powers 

(N) The Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the 
constitution of the central government in the interval between the introduction oi 
'provincial autonomy’ and of a responsible federal government to be wholly reaonon- 
ary and unacceptable as the position created thereby will be decidedly worse tnaD 
the present, highly unsatisfactory as is the latter. 
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PROOEEDINGS A RESOLUTIONS 
Provincial Autonomy 

(0) The Liberal Federation ia oonatrained to remark on the unreal nature of the 
so-called ^provincial autonomy’ as outlined in the White Paper in ▼iw o* ™ exten- 
Mve special powers proposed to be conferred upon Governors in all the of 

finance^ legislation and administration and it objects to them without the least hesi- 
tation. 


Communal Electorates 

(P) The Federation reiterates the resolution passed at its previous session against 
separate communal electorates, and deeply regrets the further perpetuation for the 
time being of such electorates not only as between Hindus and Mahomedans but 
also between different classes of the Hindus themselves under arrangements pressed 
for the new Constitution. This Federation reaffirms the opinion that equitable 
presentation of important minorities will best be secured by reservation of scats with 
reasonable weightage wherever necessary in joint electorates. 


Women’s FRANCinsE 

(Q) (i) The Federation protests against the modiheations for the worse made by 
his Maiesty's Goveriimcnt in the Lothian Committee's recommendations regarding 
womcn^s franchise. 


Women and Communal Electorates 

(ii) And it cordially supports the almost unanimous objection of Indian 
women’s organizations to the forcing of women into communal electorates against 
their clearly expressed wishes. 


The Berviceb 

(R) (i) The Federation has read with amazement the most reactionary and objec- 
tionable proposals of his Mfljt'Sty’s Government regarding the Services, proposals 
contrary in the main to the recommendations of the Services Snb-Committee of the 
First Round Table Ck)nfereiH'e iind never placed before any of the three conferenocs 
for consideration. These proposals would in the opinion of the Federation reduce 
provincial autonomy and responaible government to a mockery, and should be aban- 
doned if the coming (Vinstitulion is to have of chance of success. 

(ii) As recommended by the Servici-s Sub-Committeo of the First Bound Table 
Conference, the recruitment and control and determining the emoluments of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service roust in future be vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the safeguarding of tbo legitimate rights of present 
incumbents ; and recruitments of the Indian Civil iBcrvice should not be made for 
judicial o.Sces, and no such offices should anywhere be reserved for officers of 
that service. 


Amendment of the Constitution 

(8) The Constitution Act should vest in the future legislature of India the right 
to amend its provisions subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

Conclusion 

(T) In conclusion, the National Liberal Federation of India deems it its duty 
to record its strong conviction that the White Paper proposals as they stand can- 
not possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of progressive opinion and will 
far from appeasing unrest and allaying disconttent, aggravate the present uohai 
ooodiiioo, further alienate opinion from tbe Government and greatly intensify 



Bieuta and aatisfy the oRUonal self-respect of the people of India. 
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Rebebve Bake Bill 

Dr, D, L. Dubey, professor in Meerut College, next moved the following 
resolution 

(a) The U. P. Liberal Conference urges the members of the Central Legislature 
to strive by every means in their power to bring about such changes in the provi- 
sions of the Reserve Bank Bill as will ensure a real and effective Indian control 
over the Indian Reserve Bank. 

(b) This Conference specially urgM the following points for the consideration of 
the select committee on the Reserve Bank Bill 

(i) Reduction in value of the shares from Rs. 5C0 to Rs. 100 so that there 
may be a wider distribution of shares ; 

(ii) A substantial increase in the number of members of the Local Board which 
will elect the members of tbb Board of Directors ; 

(iii) Appointment of nominated Directors and the Governor— to be made by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Federal Government which will take into 
consideration the recommendations of the Board of Directors with regard to the 
appointment of the Governor. 

(c) This Conference disapproves of the liberal terms which have been proposed 
to be granted to the Imperial Bank for a further period of 25 years and thinks 
that the concessions will jeopardise the growth of indigenous Joint Bank in India. 

The resoultion was seconded by Mr. P. L. Jaitly (Allahabad) and adopted. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Eao Paja Rax Bahadur Pandit Sham Behari Miara (Lucknow) moved 

(a) While welcoming the effect which are being made for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness in the United Provinces, this Conference is of opinion that the bills 
now before the Legislative Council will not achieve the object aimed at but may 
make the position of landholder and tenants even worse than it is unless further 
measures are introduced with the least possible delay to enable them to obtain 
credit on reasonable terms. 

(b) Further this conference strongly urges the introduction without delay of a 
scheme for the settlement of the debts of agriculturists on lines set forth by Mr. 
Gokhale iu the Indian Legislative Council in 1906 and also an adequate reduction 
of rent and revenue rendered the more necessary by the changed economic condi- 
t one which have affected landlords and tenants with special severity. 

The resolution was seconded bv Munshi Qaiadhar Prasad^ (Allahabad). Before 
putting the resolution to the Conference the president said that Rai Rajeswar Bali who 
was to have proposed this resolution had unfortunately to leave on account of 
unavoidable causes, but Rai Rajeshwar Bali had authorized him to mention to them 
on his behalf that the resolution had his heartiest support. The resolution was then 
adopted. 

Untouchabiijty 


Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh, (Rae Bareli), next moved 

(a) This Conference accords its whole-hearted support to the movement for the 

i^lift of the Harijan^ and removal of untouchabiiity inaugurated by Mahatma 
Gandhi and calls upon the people to do everything in their power for tne complete 
success of this nation-wide effort. . tt • 

(b) This Conference protests against the failure of the Government of the United 
Provinces to help the U. P. Board of the Servants of Untouchables Society and 
against their attempts to weaken for political reasons, the movement for bringing 
about concord between the Harijans and the higher caste Hindus. ^ 

(Cl This Conference accords its approval to the principles underlying the l«is- 
lative measures on behalf of the depressed classes which are now before the Indian 
Legislature. ^ a 

The resolution was seconded by Pandit Parmeahumr Nath Sapru (Fyzabad) sna 
adopted. The Session then adjourned. 



The Maharashtra Democratic Swaraj Party 

The following: Btatement was issued by Jamnada^ ilf. M 9 tha, Chairman of the 
Keception Committee of the All Maharashtra Political Coiiferenoe : — 

A meetinfr of representative leaders and .workers from Bombay City, Suburbs 
and the districts of Thana and Kolaba was held on Wednesday the 30th. Augort 
to consider the present political situation in the country and to devise ways 
and means for finding a way out of the deadlock. Some leaders from Poona were 
present at the meeting, and letters of sympathy and support were also received 
from public men from several districts of Maharashtra. The meeting was continued 
on the 9th and 16th September. At the last meeting the Berars were also represented. 

After a full, careful and prolonged discussion, it was decided that a political 
party to be called the Democratic Swaraj Party should be established in the first 
mstance for the eleven districts of Maharastra, the Central Provinces and the 
^rars ; and that the goal of the party should be the attainment by the people of 
India of complete independence (puma swarajya) by all legitimate and peaceful 
means. The party will advocate for the people of the Indian States the same form 
of political constitution and the same rights and privileges within the States terri- 
toriM as might obtain with British Indian provinces. A provisional programme of 
work has been drafted. The party is to be a thorougly nationalist, non-communal 
and radical group working for the attainment of India’s freedom and although at 
present it is to be confined to Greater Maharashtra, it is intended that it should 
later on be developed into an All-India Party having similar policy and programme. 

The economic programme of the party defines the place that the peasantry and 

wording classes are to occupy in the party’s programme. There is little doubt* 
that the programme will do the fullest justice to the masses. Although the creed 
of the party is to be identical with that of the Indian National (S>ngteBS, the 
memberahip of the party will be open to non-Congress-men also who may be 
to accept the party *8 policy and programme, 

The central objective of the proposed party is to secure political power for the 
people in a free India; and the party will adopt all legitimate political methods to 
achieve that end. The preliminary meetings that were held have left no room for 
doubt th^ many leading workers in Maharashtra are thinking more or less on these 
lines ; and that the forthcoming Conference will receive the support of a large body 
opinion in Bombay and Greater Maharashtra. 

^e formal inauguration of the party will be made during the session of this 
Coherence on the 28th and 29th of October next. 

The party is not to be called upon to repudiate 'the principle of direct action ; 
at the same time the organisers of the conference are quite clear that in the exist- 
ing circumstances of the country, any resort to civil disobedience, mass or indivi- 
dual, IB out of the question. 

Draft Economic Frooramme 

economic programme of the proposed party : 

1. The party will advocate the vesting of complete control of the Currency and 
Exchange policy of the wuntry in the Legislature. This will include the formation 
of a Reserve Bank, which will be owned by the Btate and which will co-ordinate 
the Currency and Credit mechanisms for the stabilization of prices, fixity of exchange, 
extension of banking and the support of trade and industry. 

2. TOe party believes that free trade is the best system for the exchange of 
commoditiM and wrvices between nations and nations, but as India has not been 
under a National Government for about two hundred years, and as her economic 

by being sutordinated to those of Britain, a polioh 
protection for ^r industries is inevitable for several years to 
ground. Even thereafter it will not be possible to revert 
k Wgrewhe economic nationaliem which 

* now the accepted pobey of Goferoments almost all over tl^ world ; but Booh 
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protection as mic^ht still be found necessary will be given with due r^ard to the 
welfare of the workers and the interests of the coosamers as also the wider interests 
of the Btate itself. 

. \ party will do all that lies in its power to relieve the crashing burden of 
indebtedness which has ruind the agricalturists, and which is a result of heavy 
land taxes and drive the peasant^ into the arms of the usurious money leaders. 
Land mortgage banks, Co-operative financing and other measures calculated to 
relieve the ryots and to improve their standard of life will receive the most sympa- 
thetic attention of the party. 

4. The party will stand for a living wage for the industrial workers and for 
reduction in working hours to ensure adequate leasure for them. A system of un- 
employment, sickness and maternity benefits together with old-age pensions will be 
advocated by the party. The party will also be prepared to examine the question 
of nationalisation of such industries as may be ripe for immediate nationalisation. 

^ 5. The party believes that with adult franchise and equal opportunities for all 

in the matter of education, the so-called untouchables will receive the full status 
of citizenship ; and every other measure that will place them on a footing of per- 
fect equality with other citizens will receive the support of this party. 

6. The party will investigate the system of taxation now in force and will seek 
BO to alter it that the incidence of taxation may become just and equitable and the 
liability to pay taxation may be made proportionate to the ability to bear it. 


The Maharashtra Political Conference 


Opening Day— Bombay, 28th October 1933 

A severe indictment of the present Congress policy was made by all speakers 
in Bombay, on the 28th October, at the opening of the All Maharashtra Political 
Conference called by the Democratic Swaraj party when an appeal was made to revive 
the (]longrc8B. and make it function fully. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta j chairman of the reception committee, described the 
present Congress policy as a coaspiracy of silence and inaction and declared 
that (he first and foremost duty of the country before its energy can be released 
into fruitful channels was to break the spell of Mahatma Gandhi. He said, if 
necessary, they were willing to form a separate party from the (]k>ngress. 

Urging a change in the present Congress programme, Mr, N, C, Kelkar, in 
the opening address, said there would be no necessity of starting new political 
parties if Congress reconsiders the situation openly and adopts Oounoil entry as an 
item of its programme. The solution of the present problems depended entirely 
upon effective manipulation of the legislative machine. ^ 

A young man who obtained admission as a delegate tried to interrupt M^ 
Jamnadas Mehta while the latter was delivering the welcome address, but the youth 
was summarily silenced by the audience. About 200 delegates attended the Con- 
ference. . 

Dr. Eamrao Deshmukh, president, made a forceful appeal for working tne 
Councils. He said the Councils form and provide a training ground for the art 
of democratic government. 

Mr. Kelkar’s Opening Address 

The following is the text of Mr, N, C, Kelkar^a opening addrm ^ 

Gentlemen.— Before proceeding to make my opening speech for this Oonierenw, 
it becomes my mournful duty to refer to the death of Mr. Vithalbhai rawl, ™ 
well-known nationalist and the first elected President of the supreme L^isiuw 
Aasembly of India. Mr. Patel, as you all know, exchanged l^al uJSlSwht 

life, at ail early stage of his life, and achieved great success. He first wu^ 
himself to public notice in the Bombay Legislative Council, and kept up tnej^ 
he got there throughout his life as well as tne l^slatures. He W8« » memner w 
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both the pre-reform Legislatire Gouncil, at Delhi, and again entered it in 1924 aa a 
member of the Oongreas 8warajya Party, along with Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
•ome of ns from the Maharashtra. In 1925 he was first elected President of the 
Assembly and again in 1927. In that office he proved a great bulwark to the people’s 
cause, Subtle, skilful, audacious and astute, he was regaraed on both sides of the 
House as a ^wer for good or evil ; and all the good that he did, was unquestion- 
ably to his own countir. He did good work as Secretary of the Congress Deputa- 
tion in England in 1919, and since then ofi and on he did quite an amount of use- 
ful foreign propaganda for India. In Bombay City, as you all know, he proved a 
▼ery competent president of the Corporation. His last words were those of a pray- 
er for early attainment by India of her political freedOiO ; and I am quite sure that 
he would have enthusiastically approved of our move for this new political party, 
because he always thoroughly appreciated the use that can be made of all consti- 
tuted legal bodies, as well as illegal bodies, for the advancement of the people’s 
cause against foreign rulers. I would request you to get up in your places to snow 
your respect for this great son of India, before I further proceed with my speech. 

I fed grateful to yon for according to me the privilege of opening this Con- 
ference. I must tell you at the outset that I do not open this Conference aa a 
mere Mistingnised visitor.’ An English friend recently defined a '^Distinguished 
visitor at a Political Conference” as *^n extinguished politician*” But I feel I do 
not fall under any of those two categories. Neither meteoric blaze nor extinction 
is in my line. I am an humble worker in the field of politics. And I hope to 
remain such a worker to the last day of my life. Of course, the toll demandca by 
age must be paid. A man of 62, who was continually drudged for over H7 years, 
may be allowed a little rest, a little relaxation from energetic pursuits, and a little 
diversion from the regular routine of public affairs. And for that reason I have 

S ined In the Reception Committee’s request to my young and energetic friend, 
r. Ramarao Deshmukh, to take upon himself the onerous duties of presiding over 
this Conference. Evee in the event of the Conference fructifying in the formation 
of a new Political Party, I have decided not to take up any office in the Party, 
though I shall certainly remain a member of it. For whether I can or cannot 
hereafter take an active and energetic part in the affairs of any political organisa- 
tion, I hold definite views upon the present political situation in the country ; 
and I never consider skin-saving silence as the better part of political valour. In 
fact I feel oppressed by the conspiracy of silence, among our public men, that has 
suffliBed the political atmosphere and made it unbearable. 


The Civil Disobedience Movement 

The Poona Conference has come and gone Iwithout any tangible results. The 
mass civil disobedience has been suspended under high authority ; and we all see 
how even individual civil disobedience has faired. Desperate endeavours are being 
made in private to keep up the trial of the Civil Disobedience Movement blazing up 
however dimly. And one must appreciate the handful of men. who conscientiously 
and cheerfully vindicate their personal loyalty to leaders, by going to jail in the 
name of tbc civil disobedience movement for the simple reason that they~the 
leaders— still keep on giving empty blessings to it, and wishing it a vicarious suc- 
cm. But the curtain was practically rung down on the movements by the hands 
of the Dictators of the Congress, as the mass of the people in the country were 
terrorised by the repressive measures of Government which were running a para- 
llel course with civil disobedience movement. It was certainly the best part of 
wiMom, therefore, on their part, to call off the mass movement. And as for stray 
individuals, going In for the movement, they naturally do not count, when the big 
question is considered as to what political activity may be taken np in hand by 
the people at large in the place of the civil disobedience movement. 

Nature does not tevour a vaccum in politics as much as in the special element. 
1 can appreciate the spirit of non-co-operation which can be made really effective. 
But the only way to make it effective now is through the elector himself. A new 
potential entity is being created in Indian political life in the form and shape of an 
eelctor. And as you cannot annihilate him for practical purposes, the next best way 
carrying out all your wise and patriotic designs. The elector is, 
ute Government seemed to think, a new sword that is being foned ^ Parliament 
to slaughter the present leaders of political thought in India. But if Government 
find the steel for the sword, let us find the chemical solution which will give it the 
Ego end temper we want. With an extensively widened franchise, the futur# 
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elector is going to closely approximate to the elemental or fundamental man in the 
country, on whom you hare {(ot to rely on all your political activity, whether of 
the constructive or destructive hind. Was not this the feliow-countrjrman on whom 
you depended when you plumped for Non-co-peration and civil disobedience? 
And if at the end of twenty months* battle you have discovered that the masses 
havo been terrorised, and if for that reason you have deliberately called off Mass 
Civil Disobedience, what new work are you now going to give them in the political 
field ? 

Indeed, we have taujght ourselves to create new political values in “Khaddar”, and 
removal of untouchabihty etc. But it would not be wise to exaggerate their import- 
ance towards a work-a-day political life. 


Need fob Wobk in Legislatubes 


With the Civil Disobedience Movement, left open only for very select individuals, 
who may be sufficiently advanced in the Yogic way of stern discipline, selflessness, 
and mental obliviousness of the objective world, what work are you going to get 
out of the masses whom you have released from that onerous obligation ? The 
work of producing Khaddar and the removal of Untouchability are surdy enough to 
take up cither the whole of their time or the whole of their energy. Also they have 
other political problems on hand. They want land credit banka in order to be freed 
from indebtedness. They want practical industrial and free and compulsory educa- 
tion. They want amelioration of the lot and economic condition of the peasant 
and worker. They want things to bo made helpful to the indigenous producer by 
an equitable fixation of the ratio of their rupee to gold which alone counts in inter- 
national economic transactions. They want taxation to be reinvestigated and its 
incidence to be equitably adjusted as between the richer and the poorer classes. 
They want military education. But sparing you a tedious repetition of the nume- 
rous common places of the present political problem, I would simply ask you 
whether you can seriously tell me, that a solution of these problems, whicn depends 
entirely upon an effective manipulation of the legislative machine, can be obtained 
only by a more intensive education of the people, in Non-co-operation, which 
means as at present only a sullen static aloofness from the political machine ? The 
machine will work you, encompass you, and crush you, if you do not make a move 
rather to grasp it and at least obstruct its injurious working, even if you could 
not effectively control it. It is unwise to leave a Motor unattended in the 
road, with its Engine in operation, though the brakes may seem to be put 
on. The brakes often fail. And if the Motor starts the best way is to jump into 
it and take the wheel in your hands for all it may be worth. I know it will be 
said, on the other side, that the new reforms will not allow you to freely use the 
wheel. But the representatives of the electors, invited to come and sit by the side 
of the official driver, could obstruct, if so determined, and interfere so as to prevent 
injury being done to their interests, if they could not positively control the entire 
working of the wheel. Definite lead has been given under very high authority for 
constructive work being taken up as a substitute for Civil disobedience. There is 
absolutely no difference of opinion as to some of the well-recognised items of the 
constructive programme. The only debated question seems to be whether Ccnncil- 
entry may be legitimately or validly regarded as also part of the same programme. 
This matter alone seems to cause trouble. And there would be no neceseity of 
starting new political parties if our friends of the Congress reconsider the situation 
once more, and openly adopt Council entry as an item of their own programme. 
That would be the surest way to rally all old Congress-men under the banner of 
the Congress once more, as of old. But unfortunately the revealed world with a 
capital W. of one Dictator in the high chancellory of the Congress, quite unoecessarily 
mentioned, in statement of his, Council entry alone for specific condemnation ; m 
if that was a mortal enemy of the country. Swan-songs should not be animated 
by such preferential hatred. They should end in l prayer for “Peace on earth and 
goodwill to all mankind.’* This special dispensation of condemnation of Clouncil-entry 
could not, by any means, put any premium upon the continaation of^e Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Nor was it remembered that the Temple Entry. BiU, cow 
sent for circulation for electing public opinion, is coming back into the Central 
Legislature, as boome-raug ni>on the head of those verv people who entbusiasticai^ 
eoDsign the Legislative Councils to perdition. It is a nne irony oertaintiy to try m 
obtain a Temple-Entry Bill for the Untouchables throiuh Legislatures whicb aie 
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whether the one in which ate is bo sought to be made of Oonooils, or the one in 
which they are declared anathema I 

How anzionaly 1 long for the day when our frienda on the other side will gire 
up this specially cultivated but most irrational hatred of the Councils 1 In the 
race for the call for Democracy, the Congress has gone headlong even for adult 
Buffirage 1 That full dose of Democracy will be long in coming. But the first instal- 
ment IS near at hand. The new elector is already being formed and fashioned. He 
will be at least 14 p. c. of the population. And the Congress must make up its 
mind, once for all, that whatever it wants the country to do, by way of political 
work and movement and agitation, must be obtained through and at the hands of 
the new electorate. You may aspire to set yourself up as their guide, friend and 
philostmher. But the actual dispensation will be a matter for ^his* seal and signa- 
ture. You might train him to effectively use his |vote for all that may conduce to 
his national welfare. Even if you want the reforms to be scrapped, it is the elector 
alone who may do it. But one touch of common vital interest makes the whole 
world kin. Some of you have disclosed the vulnerable heel of the Congress Achilles, 
in failing to resist the temptation to take the untouchability propaganda right up to 
and into the Legislatures. ITou would, therefore, be well advised to think twice be- 
fore you repeat this mistake of declaring Council-boycott a second time. The pea- 
sant, worker, agriculturist and the youth leaguer will simply laugh at you and call 
you a hypocrite for your pains. 

Work Before the Conference 

Now I shall turn to the work before this Conference. 

It is as well for any body to openly declare one’s views when there is orienta- 
tion of new work, and a new programme. 1 would, therefore, state as follows, for 
myself and in my individual capacity. 

(1) The ideal stated in the first article of the creed, which I have signed along 
with the other members of this Conference, is of course the ultimate ideal. It does 
not mean an immediate ideal or goal. For, the word immediate and the word goal 
or ideal are self-contradictory terms. Nothing can conceivably be more ultimate, from 
one aspect, than Independence for a people considered as a political State. But the 
^ultimate’ will never be reached in respect of good government, as we see in the 
case of Nations who have already achieved absolute Independence. Universal histo^ 
tells us how certain stages are necessary in the realisation of ultimate ideal in 
politics. 

All political parties, including the Congress, I venture to think, are for the pre- 
sent unanimous in holding the view that it is through a Parliamentary Statute in 
the first instance, at any rate, that they expect to obtain whatever they regard as 
an adequate measure of the political reforms to start with. The idea of getting the 
needed advance in political status and liberty, through a Parliamentary statute, 
necessarily means that what you will get by that Parliamentary statute will not be 
the absolute independence that you aspire after. A high Congress authority has 
made himself responsible for accepting substance of independence to start with, if 
it can be obtained as a matter of a treaty from the Parliament. This means that 
the ideal will have to pass through certain progressive stages of which, however, 
India legitimately claims herself to be the judge and not British Government. 
The Dominion Status, as contained in the Westminister Statutet may, therefore, be 
openly stated as something which we immediately claim, but which is not techni- 
cally complete independence. Countries like Ireland or Egypt are already practically 
on the eve of independence and are struggling for the severance of the tiee which 
bind them to England. England, on the other hand, has made it clear to her colo- 
nies that they can claim to he independent at any moment, provided that they re- 
main as friends and co-workers ; and India on her part can certainly assure Eng- 
land that she too would, as Mahatma Gandhi says, like to remain a good friend 
of England and co-operate with her in realising the world-welfare, provided England 
make no trouble about India ultimately getting independence like the colonies. 

(2) As r^ards the constructive programme I have all along oo-operated, and 
wui all along co-operater with other Googressmen in the same. And I believe, 

if a new Party is to be formed it will certainly include well recognised 'items 
of the work in its programme though it will of course reserve to itsolf the rig^t to 
Ose those methods alone of carrying out the work as the Party may decide upon, 
Bpeoifioally 1 may mention that though 1 stand whote-heartedly for Uie lemofal 
Of untouehability in ail its aspects, I am against coercing the orthodos ola«Mi by 
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L^iflatloD for^this purpose. I am a nationalist by instinct and temperament, and I 
hope that e?en the orthodox community can be won over by persuasion to do what 
is necessary. 

Conflict of Class Interests 

(3) With regard to the conflict of class-interests, I would like to state in general 
terms that I have no fads in hand, and do not bold any exclusively class-conscious 
views. All classes, now built upon an economic or political basis, are the results of 
natural evolution of factors and processes in operation during the last so many 
centuries. But, of course, they cannot resist the commanding call of the country for 
change, either in their status or in the grip of their interests over other classes. But, 
I believe* in the principle of an equitable reconciliation of what may appear to be 
conflicting interests in any problem. The loss of ecomomic interests, if forced or 
inflicted for the good of the society at large, can be made up by economic compen- 
sation, and on that basis an ec^juitable adjustment between difierent class interests 
may legitimately become a subiect for legislation. 

(4) I wish the Congress will not so soon be called upon to become a proclaimed 
partisan in the country. I hope it will not start the process of disintegration by 
expressing partiality for particular interests, economic and political. I think, it is 
necessary to obtain first a certain definite workable measure of political power in 
hand, before we can think of taking extreme measures of social legislation, though 
in the meanwhile the process of reconciling conflict of interests should be seriously 
taken up in hand by the Gongrsss, and the maximum amount of help and co- 
operation should be secured from as many classes and interests in the country as 
possible for a fight with Government. 

5. I am neither a pessimist nor an optimist by nature. My principle of poli- 
tical philosophy is that of Pragmatism and Meliorism. 1 attach greater importance 
to actual experience, and ideals based on them, rather than any a priori principles. 

6. 1 know that views like mine cannot be dazzling or even attractive for some 
people. Perhaps they do not afibrd adequate scope or suitable setting for the 
powers and energies of leaders, required for their presentation or propaganda by 
political leaders, who are victims to obsession by some particular idea. But “Honesty- 
IS after all the best policy” even in political opinion. It is absolutely a secondary 
matter whether with your honest views you get only a limited theatre for action. 
The heroic view expressed by Mr. Gandhi on a number of occasions is well-known 
viz., that he is prepared to five, if it be necessary to stand by his principles, in the 
minority of one. But heroics is not in my line, and I have the satisfaction of 
having quite a largo number of people on my side who hold and appreciate my 
views. 

The Democratic Swarajya Party 

Finally, I would like to say a word about the relations between the Indian 
National Congress and the prospective Democratic Swarajya Party, if it comes 
into existence. You may, of course, take my views as strictly my own personal 
views. I have been a member of the Congress since 1895. I am still a member of 

the Congress. For some years I was President of the Maharashtra Provincial 

Congress Committee and a member of the All-India Congress Committee from 1917 
till 1930. I was a member of the Working Committee itself for some three or four 

years. In 1930 I was called upon to resign my membership of the Provincial as 

well as the All-India Committee by the Congress President, Mr. J* N^hru^ for the 
reason that I was a member of the legislature. 

So far for myself. As for my party, I was a member of three political parties 
since 1919. Two of these were parties within the Congress. The party of 1919 
called itself the Congress Democratic Party. The party of 1924 was the Congrw 
Swarajya Party. The party of 1926 could not be called a “Congreis” Responsivist 
Party for the reason that the condition of being a member of the Confess was 
not insisted upon persons joining this party from the Bombay city area, xhe con- 
dition, however, was insisted upon in the whole of the rest of India ; and we had 
in that party a sprinkling of persons outside the Bombay Presidency. You will 
thus see that the word Congress was dropped from the title of the Responsivist 
Party, only as a matter of a technical and logical consideration. And I can 
prove is that 95 p. c. of members of even that party were members of the COngrM. 

But now other considerations have arisen. (1) The Ordinance Rajya wlU natu- 
rally dissuade certain persons from avowing that they are members of the Gongeese 
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bodies which are declared illegal. (2) During the last seven years many young 
men have entered into public life. Thev were never before members of the Con- 
gress ; nor can you reasonably expect to ask these friends to become formal mem- 
bers of the Congress under the present conditions, simply for joining the party. 
Are we to reject these new recruits to political life ? (3) It is all very well to say 
that one may wait and work within the Congress and obtain a majority for Council 
entry, but should not raise the standard of revolt against the Congress by forming 
a party of which a non-Congressman may not be a member 1 But in the first 
place most of the Congress bodies are extinct, and the question whether the Con- 
gress itself exists or not for practical purposes is a moot question worthy of the 
Indian Naiyayikas or the School men who seriously debated the number of angels 
that could dance upon the point of a needle. And lastly, to speak frankly, 1 have 
wholly despaired of the high Pontiff of non-co-operation ebaugiug his views about 
Council-entry. A loopara may sooner change his spots than the Mahatma his 
views in this respect. As for his followers there are two classes. One class agrees 
with him in sincerely believing in the futility of the Council work. But the other 
class, though agreeing with us on the other side on the Council question, will not 
themselves make a move in the Congress or even make a declaration of their sin- 
cere views on the Council question merely out of sentimental regard for their 
loyalty to Mr. C4andhi. as for myself, Mr. Gandhi chafes me, whenever I meet 
him, as being his enemy. 1 reply that a leBsrr role satisfies me. 1 am nothing 
more than his political opponent. I never owned or professed any personal loyalty 
to him at any time, though of course I have a certain measure of regard for his 
non-political qualities, which however do not make him commit some of his 
famous irrational acts. Then the only question remains about any specific loyalty 
to my principles about Council-entry and my general loyalty to the Congress, 
which I still consider as the premier political body in the country. But if driven 
uncharitably to make a last choice between the two loyalties, I would chose the 
one to my principles. This catchword or idea about loyalty to the Congress can 
be easily run to death. Then, again, it looks likely that, if the Congress is not 
already dead it may soon meet with that lamentable fate, if certain clouds of 
economic programmes that arc now being formed in the U. P. are pushed on in 
the name of the Congress, to the point of an open class-war. 

Conclusion 

1 have dwelt at length on the point of my relations with the Congress, simnly 
because a clear statement of my views is, in niy own opinion, necessary, at this 
time. But I shall conclude with this assurance that when the ordinances are with- 
drawn and the Congress Committees are legally rehabilitated, 1 shall he the first 
to suggest to the new party that it may then revise the conditions of its member- 
ship and make the membership of the (kingress a condition of the membership 
of the party itself, which need not be insisted upon at the present moment for 
obvious reasons. With these words 1 declare that the conference is opened, 
and retmest the chairman of the Reception Committee to proceed to the efcctiou 
of the rresideut of the Conference. 

The Pretideniial Address 

Presiding over the Conference, Mr. Brahminwadi Ramarao Deshmukh, Minister, 
Central Provinces, entered at the outset a vigorous defence of starting a now party. 
To contemplate a new party, it was not to deny the services of those who 
had made unparalleled sacrifices in the motherland’s cause nor was it denying 
Mahatma Gandhi the position he bad carved for himself in Indian politics. 

^ The speaker next dwelt with rouncil-cntry. The boycott of councils left a very 
important strategic position on the fighting front in the hands of the enemy to be 
exploited against us in the recent fight and that policy was a serious blunder. Let 
us, however, hope that now at least all such talk about councils was really the 
history of the past. Though Ireland was bardlv any parallel to India’s case, yet 
Be Valera^s efforts should open their eyes if our constitution was going to fall 
far short of the Irish constitution in the future. For those who intend^ to work 
It, It did not promise to be all a path of roses. The Governor’s power in the 
province would give rise to constant fnction, necessitating perhaps obstruction, or 
^me kind of direct action with a view to rendering them harmless. Unless you 
Have the necesBary type of men as Ministers to enable you to take such action, 
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Gtoreroor’i powen must oontioae to be real and effectire. Whatever the ,ddect in 
tile new conetitution, the resistance of objectionable features of it from wram and 
without might conceivably be found to be a necessity at any stage. ^ Boycott at 
such a juncture would only leave the field open for exploitation by ^werful 
Governors which the new constitution intends to set up. . « i. 

Beferring to Federation, the speaker said he did not like Federation the type 
contemplated in the constitution which, in his opinion, was a form of (^vernment 
extremely dangerous to the development of India as a nation. Its basic concep* 
tion was opposed to the idea of Indian unity. He favoured the idea of a unitary 
form of Government. He next criticised the Communal Award and asked the 
House carefully to consider the Programme which the Reception Committee would 
place before them and make it suitamc for the development of this nucleus into an 
Alblndia Part^r with an All-India programme. 


The Central Sikh League & Khalsa Dnrhar 

A joint session of the Khalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh League was held at 
Lahore on the 14th. October 1933 under the presidency of Master Tara bingh. 

Welcoming the delegates, Sardar Mangal Singh, rderring to the White Paper 
scheme, said that it might be anything else but it was neither national nor 
responsible government He declared that the Sikhs would tneyer willingly accept 
any system of government which was not based on truly nationalist ana non- 
communal prinmples. That did not, however, mean that they were not. prepared for 
any reasonanle compromise. 

Sardar Mangal Singh suggested a national pact {between the different communi- 
ties under whi^ all local bodies, legislatures, Cabinets and the would be 

manned purely on a national and non-commnnal basis. There should be a declara- 
tion of fundamental rights. Constitutional and cultural safeguards should be pro- 
vided in the constitution. For the protection of all minorities, there should be 
uniform formula throughout the country, such as reservation of seats in the legi- 
slatures on the basis of population of voting strength, whichever was preierrea ny 



considered on its merits, and should not be linked with any other 

Sardar Mangal Singh suggested improvements of the educational and economic 
nditions of the masses, the strengthening of their organisation to carry w ine 
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eflfcctive agitation to get the White Paper constitution, including the Lommii 
Award, materially improved, the securing of signatures to strengthen their case, 
the initiation of widespread anti-untouchability campaign and the carrying on v 
effective propaganda in favour of Swadeshi and Kbaddar and against j it,- 

Sardar Mangal Singh asked the release of political prisoners convicted in in 
Lahore Conspiracy Case of 1914-15. 


In 


The Presidential Address 

his Presidential address Hatter Tara Singh criticising the White_ Pspe* 
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proposals, said that they wanted liberty and no mere 'advance would 
even prepared to agree to some of the safeguards in a modifi^ ^^^"lif^^r-aprved in 
be left entirely to them to assume powers which might be at present reserveu 
the hands of the Governor-General. ^ fn mmmu- 

Master Tara Singh added that while the last Reforms gave 

- - • ;d to give a statutory majority to oo^unmism. 

" “ Singh continue^ was the abolition 


nalism, the new reforms scheme j 
The only solution 
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communal seats in lenslative bodies altogether tSronghqnt India. ^ j. 

Criticising the proposed communal settlement Master Taraanm m . . 

« - statutory majority in the Punjab .Ifgiriative Oou^l mdiuw 

oters, and wM thus doubly harmful. He requested the Oongre- 


gave Muslims a 
the register of voters, 
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to make a bid for tXie abolition of communal reservation of seats in the legislative 
bodies. The Sikhs would solidly stand behind the Ck)ngress. 

Master Tara Singh observed that collection of funds, enlistment of volunteers 
and removal of untouchability, were the right sort of preparation for their work. 

Finally, Master Tara Sin;^ referred to the proposed Act to safeguard the Indian 
Princes and asked^ what steps the Indian Government had taken to defend its sub- 
ject from the ^intrigues’ of the Indian Princes. 

Resoltttioiu— 2nd. Day. 15th. October 1333 

That the only way to democratic swaraj is through the abolition of communal 
representation in the various legislatures of the country, was the unanimous opinion 
expressed by the joint session oi the Khalsa Durbar and the Central Bikh League this 
afternoon. 

The resolution, which was moved by Sardar Barnam Singh, further stated that 
as a mutual communal scttlemen t had at present become ditticult on account of the 
unjust and iniquitous decision of the British Government, the conference, reserving 
the right to f>ut forward the Sikh demands advocated by the Central Sikh League 
when and if it becomes necessary, recommends to Pauths the abolition of communal 
representation, as the most appropriate and effective means of fighting the Com- 
munal Award and of establishing democratic Swaraj in the country. 

The Conference further declared that the Sikhs will not submit to any constitution 
based on the Communal Award, 

Other Resolutions 

By another resolution, the Conference declared that no constitution-making could 
be achieved under the **regime of ordinances and repression” and urged the Govern- 
ment to call a halt to the experiment and to explore avenues of reconciliation with 
the Congress and thereby rise to the height of true statesmanship. 

Another resolution recommended to the Khalsa Durbar to arrange for a referen- 
dum to focus the attention of the Khalsa on the mischievous character of the Com- 
munal Award. 

A resolution expressing condolence on the deaths of Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. J« M. 
Sen Gupta and Baba Chohar Singh was also passed. 

The Sikhs were called upon to eradicate the evil of untouchability and the Go- 
vernment were urged to release prisoners sentenced in the 1914-15 Punjab ^Conspi- 
racy’ cases. 


ALL-BENGAL L ANDHO’LDERS’ CONFERENCE 

Opening Day — Calcutta, 13th. August 1933 

The need for the establishment of better relations between landlords and tenants 
in the interest of the future prosperity of the province, was urged by the Uaharaia* 
dhiraia Bahadur of Burdwan, presiding over the All-Bengal Landholders’ Confer- 
ence held at the British Indian Association Hall, Calcutta on the 13tb. August 
1933. In the course of his speech, the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur said : — 

''Let me tell you without hesitation that you must follow up the demands which 
you asked me to put forward before the Joint Belect Committee with regard to the 
infallibility of the permanent settlement and its finding a place in the new statute, 
as well as, with regard to your proper and adequate representation in both the pro- 
posed TJpj^r and Lower Chambers of your own presidency, not to speak of the 
other rignta and privileges wbi(^ we have enjoyed since the advent of British rule. 
Whilst 1 make no secret of the fact that the deputation of land-holdera from all 
parts of India that appeared aa witnesses before the Joint Belect Committee, and of 
which I was by common consent and courtesy appointed the spokeaman left a apod 
unpieaBion ou its hearers, UDleaa you follow up what little we were able to acmevo 
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when repreientiDg your ease. Unlesa yon stand up for yont rights at Ais mMt 
critical jaocture in the history of Inaia, you will, I am sure, be left behind. What 
is more, livinfi; as I have done and will have to do for some time yet to come, in 
a democratic country like England, one cannot be blind to the fact that inspite of 
the position of landlords and tenants being very different in the firitw isles to 
what prevails in this country, there is much more cohesion and good fellowship 
between the farmers and their feudal lords, or in other words between landholders 
and tenants in that country, than has been the case in India. 

It is true that in spite of the many efforts of the Congress party and those who 
have advocated the no-rent campaign that we have up to now been able to maintain 
a fairly good relationship between landholders and tenants. But times are coming 
when It will bo most difficult to maintain this position unless the landlords in this 
country, especially, in an agricultural province like Bengal, realise that me tenants’ 
cause IS their cause and that their cause is that of the tenants ; in other words, 
unless, you are able to build up a landlord and tenant party in Bengal, a party 
which stands for agriculture, which stands for the rights and privileges of all kinds 
of holdings, beginning from that of an under-raiyat to that of a great landholder, 
we shall all be in the stew. 

It is no good denying the fact that wo are no favourites with a number of Bri- 
tish officials in this country who lay at our doors many charges of which we have 
not been guilty of. On the other hand, it is true that some of us at any rate have 
not always been wise in the management of our estates and have not always been 
as dutiful to our tenants as we ought to have been. In consequence, not only have 
we in future got to cut our coats according to the cloth available but, what is so 
very important, realise that with the growing political awakening in the country, the 
increased desire to assert for one’s ri^ts and privileges the tenants as a 
bound to become more and more powerful and vocal in their demands. That is 
why, I want you all to seriously consider not only the dosirability of having at 
every district headquarters well organised associations which will in close touch 
with bodies like the British Indian Association and the Bengal Landholders •«®®J" 
elation, but to organize at every centre an agricultural party in which there will be 
landlords and tenants with equal powers of voting, so that, in the future legislatures, 
tenancy legislation may come up through the combined efforts of landlords and re- 
naiiis, and not from a bureaucratic Government appearing as the champion of the 
tenants, as against so-called rapaciousness of landlords but in practice creating more 
ill-feeling between landlords and tenants than is to be desired in modern times and 
indirectly encouraging sub-infudation, fractioiiization, free transfer etc., which lesd 
to usury and penury, not to speak of the increase in volume and cost of nti- 

^ I think I have said enough on the subject to try and convince you bow essential 
it is in the future for better relationship between landlords and tenants and to make 
secure the permanent settlement, a very mixed blessing for me personally, to give 
permanent interest to your tenants in the land, so that they may look upon it as 
a boon and not a course. 


Poona Pact 

As the president of the reception committee has already dealt at length with 
regard to tne disadvantage that the caste Hindu has been placed in by what is now 
known as the Poona Pact, I shall not go into that question at any length. lJut 
whilst however so-mucb we may feel upon the arbitrariness of the communal award, 
we must put on our shouldets to the wheel and get to that stage when the Mano- 
medans in this province must come to the one and only conclusion that to ouiid p 
India as a nation, they must sooner or later pool their fortunes with the . 

and let us hope that before another quarter of a century passes we may who jo 
electorates based on good faith and good fellowship by which the two great com^ 
munities can go ahead trusting in each other and making the cause of India a c 
mon and undivided one. , . , Part 

Meanwhile we are disturbed and very seriously disturl^ over the • 

Having as I do a very genuine sympathy for many and s^ia 

advantages that the depressed class Hindu in India suffers from, I in 

side issues like temple-entry and so forth will never anse in this province, wwre 
sudi matters there nas always been more liberality and Catholicism, tnan in wes 
and southern India, we shafl be able to come to some better arrangement wun 
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class of Hindus In Bengal which whilst replacing the arbitrary Poona Pact will give 
general satisfaction all round. 

The Welcome Speech 

In his welcome address to the Conference, Afr. P. N, Tagore deplored the 
fact that even such proposals in the White Paper as in themselves did 
not in any way presage a distinct advance in the governmental system of the 
country, were oeing whittled down. Mr. Tagore declared that India would not be In 
a mood to cheerfully accept the disappointing outlook held out. 

Mr. Tagore pleaded for strengthening the hands of Sir John Anderson and hts 
Government in their gallant efforts to recover the entire jute export duty for Bengal: 

The Hon’ble Sir Provash Chandra Mitter, who was invited by the President to 
address the Conference, urged upon the landholders the necessity of interesting them- 
selves in subjects which affected them and their tenants alike, and pointed out that 
the most important of these were Bengafs irrefutable claim for the whole of the 
jute export duty, a portion of the income-tax and a capital grant of about seven 
cTorcs duo to the province in respect of the unjust financial settlement of 1921, Sir 
I’rovaah added that if they succeeded in getting these claims accepted, the future of 
the province would be very bright, as occasions ifor communal or class warfare 
would bo few and far between. Sir Provash emphasised the need for the laddlords 
interesting themselves in the matter of increasing the purchasing power of thoir 
tenants. 


Retolutiona 

Moving the first resolution, the Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga observed that no 
constitution could guarantee their well-being, unless they were able to harmonise 
their relations with their tenants. 

Moving his resolution urging the revision of the Poona Pact, Mr. T. C. Goswami 
expressed the determination of Bengal Hindus to remedy the wrong and to bring 
about a peaceful atmosphere under the Reforms which wore being inflicted on India. 

Speaking on the resolution demanding the abolition of the rice export duty, 
several delegates emphasised that the existing duty made it impossible cither to 
raise the low price of the commodity or to alleviate the economic distress of the 
agricultural population. For similar reasons, the Conference urged the immediate 
abandonment of the proposed resurvey of revenue holdings. 

Hesolutions were also adopted urging the incorporation of suflicient safe- 
guards against any attempt to interfere with the rights and intensts of landholders 
ill respect of all permaneiiily settled estate, and for the proper and adequate repre- 
sentation of the landholding community in the provincial and federal legislatiireB ; 
requesting the landlord to make every attempt to maintain good reiatioua with 
the tenants whose prosperity should bo their primary concern : deploring *tho UDsym- 
pathetbic altitude taken by His Majesty's government towards the Hindus of Ben- 
gal inspite of the incontrovertible facts and figures put forward by them in support 
of their just claims to redress the great wrong done to them according to the 
unilateral agreement, namely, the Poona Pact thrust upon them lunder duress and 
ratified by the Home government contrary to the clear conditions laid down by 
the Premier in the declaration of 16th August 1932, on the Communal Award’’ ; 
reiterating Bengal’s legitimate claim in respect of the export duty levied on jute, 
mainly a Bengal produce ; suggesting the establishment of a land mortgage bank 
for landlords and tenants ; the abolition of the export duty on rice ; and lastly 
requesting the Government to abandan the idc.a of holding survey sottieinent opera- 
tions in those districts of Bengal where they have not yet commenced, until the 
ecocomic coudition of the people improves. 


All India Library Conference 

Opening Day— Calcutta— the 12th. September 1933 

Mr. J. WiUon, _ M, A., I. E. S., Educational Commiastoner with the 

uoTernment of indjfly opening the All India Library Conference, which commenced 

September 1933 under the preaidentehip 
Ctt Dr» Af. O. Thomas Chief Librarian, Annamalai Univereity, said 

It given me pleasure to join you in your deliberations, and I am very 

nprateful to your Chairman and Committee for the undeserved honour they have 
done me in asking me to open this All-India Library Conference. My claim to 
such an honour is indeed of the slightest, for I can neither boast of the technical 
and intimate knowledge of libraries now demanded for librarians, nor can I lay 
claim, as so many of you gentlemen can, to have taken a personal and active part 
in the development of the Tiabrary movement. Indeed, I can only justify my pre- 
sence to-day^ among you on the ground thaL as a student and as a teacher, I 
acknowledge the important part that the library has played in the past and the 
much more inmortant part that it will be called upon to play in the luture in the 
development of educational and cultural interests amongst the people of India, 

^ That the library is a feature of increasing importance in any system of education 
IB now general^ admitted, but its place in that system has not always been under- 
stood. It has been said that *Vhile the importance of this library as an edncational 
inatitution is b^t expressed in the formula ‘self-development in an atmosphere of 
freedom*, the aim of the school is ‘training in an atmosphere of restraint ox discip- 
line.* In the School the teacher is dominant, but in the library the pupil strikes 
out his own line.** 

While this distinction may be said still to hold good, it is not of general 
application. For with the aevelopment of new systems of teaching, wim the 
introduction of the Lalton Plan and similar methods, the importance of the library 
is stressed, the dominance of the teacher is reduced and the freedom of the pupil i's 
inoieased, 

I personally prefer to describe the importance of the school, college and public 
library in another way so^ as to bring out their close relationship one to the other. 
In the words of an American colleague : 

*A school library means for the ^ild a new world of spiritual and cultural ad- 
venture ; it means for the teacher untold increase in resources and power. It meaua 
for the school a new atmosphere of learning, a new vision of things intellectual. It 
means for the home new elements of common interest and the development of the habit 
of reading for its aesthetic value alone. It means for the public library a growing 
clientele of intelligent patrons* : for unless the habit of rea^Dg is inculcated in the 
child at school, there will be little or no demand on the part of the adults for a 
public library. It is obvious therefore that those of us who are chiefly connected 
with and intemted in the development of public libraries should also be vitally 
Interested in the development on proper fines of the library in the school. At 
present our school libraries are nearly always a mere collection of books and not 
infrequently collections of rubbish. 

There are libraries of different kinds each with its own function to fulfil and 
its own problems to be solv^, but the world has b^n slow to recognise the value 
of the libraiy, although the library is no recent development. 

1 am told that in India the existence of libraries can be traced back to the time 
of Harsha. However^ that may be, even in 1917 we find the British Librar> 
Association at its meeting in London complaining of the scant recognition accorded 
to its labours in the field of education. As one speaker put it “all that we have 
been say in this Association, since we become articulate, about the important 
of an efficient system of public libraries in the social and educational lire of we 
nation we have be^^ saying tot the most part to dosf ears.” But I am sure that 
no lack of recognition on^ the part of the others will deter you from your purpose 
or allow your enthusiasm in your cause to wane. Indeed, tne presence of so msny 
per^ns here to-day, who are eminent in the edncational world, is sufficient proof 
of the fact that you are do longer a few lonely pioneers, but that your labourers 
W Aow leceiviog that encouragemeut and reooguitiou wnicli tl^y deservui 
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A peroul of year aitenda ahowa that many important qneationa aarait diaouation 
and many knotty problems clamour for solution. By no means the least of these 
is the proposal to form a permanent AlMndia Library Association. The advantafi^e 
of such an Association are, I believe, obvious and unquestioned. There is the neSd 
for co-ordination of the labours of the various Library Associations throughout 
India — co-ordination which can be achieved only through the medium of an asso- 
ciation of an All- India character which shall be representative of all the associations 
in India. Again, such an association would do much to stimulate interest in the 
devempment of the library movement in those parts of the country where no local 
asmiation exists. I have already referred to the fact that there are libraries of 
dinerent kinds, each with its own difficulties and problems. An All-India Associa- 
tion, such as is proposed, would be in a position to collect and distribute informa- 
tion on developments in the library movement and thus help to solve the problems 
0^ Its membera. Lastly, but not least, such an Association would, I presume, by means 
0 . Its activities help to remove the all too prevalent idea that a library is merely a 
^llection of books. Books by themselves are little or nothing ; they may be merely a 
hwp of rubbish. But when books have been made productive by the work of the 
*!*?**’ when they have been selected, classified, catalogued and intelligently dis- 
played, then and only then do they form a library. It will be seen therefore that 
people have come to realise the meaning and value of the library, 
Will the trained librarian take his proper place and receive the recognition that is 
his due in the educational system of the country and he will become the guide and 
friend of the student. 

I do not propose here to discuss the purely technical activities involved in the 
classification and cataloguing of books, but I see from your agenda that you pro- 
pose to consider the systems in various countries, witn a view to rccommenaing 
and supporting the general adoption of the most suitable throughout India. 

It 18 almost impossible to over-rate the value of the co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion which will emerge from the adoption of the same system throughout this 
country, but 1 venture to emphasise to this Congress their weighty respon- 
Bibility, should they record definilo conclusions in this matter. The adoption of an 
imperfect or purely local system must inevitably circumscribe the usefulness of the 
*y®tem, whereas the use of a genera! or universal system will throw open 
the knowledge and experience of the world to the librarian in India and through 
Him to the community he serves. 

Such, I imagine, are some of the duties that await you. It remains only for me 
to wish you all every success in your endeavours, and to assure you that those of 
us who are your fellow- workers in the educational sphere will do what lies in our 
power to assist you in developing and fostering the library movement in India. 

Welcome Address 

C7. AT. Brahmachari, in the course of bis welcome address, said 

It IS now accepted that a taste for literature is not so much a natural gift as an 
acquired habit, and that the years spor t in an elementary school is the time when 
a love of mding is implanted by a sympathetic and understanding teacher. It is 
tMic to think of them any boys and girls through the critical mishandling of tea- 
school with a deep-rooted aversion to books 1 And if in our schools we 
nera trained and illumined teachers, no less do we need in our libraries trained and 
men of scholarship, men deeply read, men widely acquainted 
v^tn books. They must be first-class judges of books, and of books for definite use. 
Tney must be wise guides ; couD^Ilors of readers and inspirers of them. They mnst 
in indexing, classification, organisation, methoas of study and research 
Ana oth^ technicalities.^ This recital of the qaaiifications which go to make a com- 
petent librarian is sufficient to indicate the leeway we have to make up before we 
can take our place in Western standards of library efficiency. At present we have 
not afsapply of professional librarians for the simple reason that|we have D0t|oreated 
A aemand for them. I have no doubt this defect will receive attention in the deli- 
berations of your Conference. 

Again, every artisan needs his implements and his workshop. Books are the 
student’s tools, and the library his laborato^. But hooks are more thi^n tools. 
As Milton reminds us they are the life-blood of their authors conserved to give 
mtelleetual life to others. They are our coropanions in solitude ; objects of affec- 
uon ; wise counsellors ; givers of solace io times of adversity ; co-sharers in limes 
34 
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of proBp^ty. Something personal seems to grow up around them. As Bacon jputs 
it, libraries are as the shrine where all the relics of ancient saints full of true virtue 
and that without delusions or imposture are preserved and reposed. ^'Seated in my 
library.” s^s the author of “Dreamthorpe”, ‘*and looking on the silent faces of 
my books I am occasionally visited by a strange sense of the spiritual and super- 
natural. They are not collections of printed pages. They are ghosts, I take own 
down, and it speaks with me in a tongue not now heard on earth, and of men and 

things of which it alone possesses knowledge No man sees more compa^ than 

I do. I travel with mightier cohorts round me than ever did Timour or Gtenfidiia 
Khan on their fiery marches. I am a sovereign in my library ; but it is the dead 
not the living, that attend my levees.” 

Obviously this rhapsody does not allude to all books incidental to libraries. It 
does not, for instance, apply to books of reference and books of that class, which 
though of great utility for the time being, are not meat and drink to the human 
mind. For this reason they should be replaced as soon as they are out of date or 
superseded by newer editions. Nor should a library give bias to one department of 
study or to one class of readers. And, therefore, in your deliberations you will 
naturally take into consideration the affiliation of libraries, an inventory of the 
contents of their shelves, and what may be done for their co-ordination. You will 
likewise bestow thought on leading and circulating libraries, especially such as will 
come to the aid of our small mofussil towns and larger villages. It is quite true 
that the practices and amenities of cities have a tendency to be reproduced in 
country places, but libraries need money, and of that commodity there is not over 
much in our outlying districts. It seems to me that a ?great national work may bo 
done through lending and circulating libraries that will carry to the door of our 
ill-informea peasants suitable literature on agricultural matters, on cattle rearing 
and improving on dairy, farming, on hygiene and other allied subjects. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. M. 0. Thomas, Chief Librarian, Annamalai University, in the course of his 
presidential address said 

Those of us who have seen or have known something about the library movement 
in Western countries, and the benefit of such movements to their peoi)le almost 
daily long for the birth of an All-India Library movement which would give^ simi- 
lar advantages to our people. But such a Movement can never come into existence 
merely through individual longing, enthnsiasm or effort. The ideal of strong 
Library Movement in this country, which is or should be dear to the heart of 
every librarian and library worker, can bo realized only if we unite ourselves into 
a powerful body. The mainspring of an Indian Library Movement cannot be any- 
thing but an Indian Library Association. 

Our endeavour to start an association of this kind, however, is besot with diffi- 
culties. Fortunately, these are not insurmountable especially since we have nothing 
to do with the political, religious and sectarian problems which 4orm the r^l 
stumbling-block to so many of our common endeavours in India. What we really 
need for the establishment of a strong, vigorous and progressive Indian Library 
Association is a will to unite in a worthy cause with an unselfish purpose, 
ficing our Individual and even our provincial interests for the common good and 
settling our differences of opinion by a frank and honest discussion in a give-and 
take spirit. We shall be able to do this only if we keep our ideal clearly in view 
and that ideal, may I point out, is not so much the safeguarding or advancing 
of our own professional interests as it is the furtherance and promotion of a strong 
Library Movement in this country. 

Now, what does that Movement imply ? It implies a new programme of 
tion for our country which has not yet won recognition or support either of our 
Government or of our public. It implies a new system of education for all our 

a 'B whether they be men or women, aaults or children,. rich or poor, througn ine 
ishment of suitable libraries in our cities, towns, villages, and rural 
implies a better system of administration of our libraries by a 
teimnically trained staff, the securing for the library profession a better staius 
by insisting on admitting to the profession only well-qualified persons, mamns 
proper provision for their adequate training, bringing {about a greater co-op^wio 
and co-ordination between libraries in various parts of the country, unaerwmK 
a ^ular programme of bibliographical research and compiling bibliogimpniw 
Indian literature. It implies a recognition for our profession as a real eduoationai 
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laetor and force not only among the masses but also among the highly enltnred 
and well-eduwted people. Above all, it Implies the making of libraries in this 
country a truly national concern. 

A moyement of this kind would undoubtedly require all the inspiration it 
can possibly receive whether it .be from outside or from our own country. But, 
unfortunately, we cannot expect any inspiration to come from the latter source. 
There is very little for us to glory in ‘‘The Splendour that was Ind” so far as our 
libraries are concerned. That is not, however, denying the fact that we had libra- 
ries in ancient India ; at various stages of our history, we find our scholars and 
patrons of learning giving as much support and encouragement for the establish- 
mrat and maintenance of libraries as they gave for schools, college and univer- 
sities. In that respect, we were by no means behind other ancient civilized coun- 
tries, although we cannot boast of libraries like that of King Assur-bani-pal of 
Assyria or those of the Ptolomies of Alexandria which were a red wonder of the 
pcient world. But even the best of ancient libraries or library systems has nothing 
in it to supply us with the inspiration we need for our Movement. They were not 
libraries in the sense we know libraries to-day. They were merely treasure houses 
of literature sacredly guarded, vigilantly kept from the eye of the vulgar and 
meant only fr>r the chosen few. Even for the educated, the wealthy and the 
leisured classes they were a luxury. While we may take pride in them as the 
achievements of our ancients, we may not look to them for our inBi>iration and 
exaniple. Neither are the present conditions of our libraries a great improvement 
on those of the past. 

The wonderful achievement of Great Britain in this direction and our political 
connections with her are perhaps good enough reasons for us |to look to her for 
our inspiration and example rather than any other country. We shall take her 
as our model and shall expect from our Government what the British Government 
hM done for the British people. Yet we should not be under the impression that 
the boon will be granted without hard work and importunity on our part. It has 
not been the experience of any country which has a flourishing Library Movement 
to-day, and much less was it in the case of Great Britain. 

What have we got by way of a National Library to compare with the British 
Museum or the national libraries of other nations like the Bibliothequo Nationale 
or the Library of Congress ? I am in no way belittling the importance of our 
Imperial Library. But is that the best we can expect in the matter of a National 
Library of a great nation iwith an ancient civilisation and culture ? Can wo find 
our liters^ treasures in it or are they to be looked for in libraries of other 
nations ? Where is our copy right privilege which hardly costs anything to any- 
body ? What is the kind of edifice we have for the housing of our National Library ? 
While the: number of volumes of other national libraries runs into millions, what 
is the strength of the collection of our books and periodicals ? What is the amount 
spent annually for their purchase ? These arc rather unplcasant| questions, but we 
hope that within a few years our Imperial Librarian will be able to return satisfac- 
tory answers. 

When we turn from our National Library to our Provincial and State Libraries 
we find matters worse. Many of our Provincial libraries have, no doubt, a fairly 
good collection of books ; but the condition of some of them is deplorable. To be 
convinced of the truth of my statement you need only step into one of the biggest 
of them, viz.» the Punjab Public Library. After your visit you will hardly come 
out without a feeling of sympathy for its librarian and his sUff who have to work 
under such conditions as prevail in that library. No library of its size and impor- 
tance in Great Britain would have been so badiy neglected by the authorities even 
in the early part of the last century. 

Much need not be said about other library facilities in the country. Except 
for our university and college libraries which are intended only for the use of 
teachers and stuaents some special academic libraries which are also exclusive iu 
their use and a few private and public libraries in big cities, the library provision 
in this country is almost negligible. The large majority of our ordinary educated 
masses is without any library facilities whatever, in fact, there are thousands and 
thousands of fairly literate p^ple in this country who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the inside of a library. The statement may sound rather exaggera- 
ted ; neverthdess, it is true. And there is no rc^lar nation-wide programme for 
cxtoiding library facilities for these masses who nave had only the opportunity of 
aequicing an education in primary schools. Out educationists who advocate the 
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CUM of rompnliory primary education do not aeem to be concerned about them 
or tlM_ poaeibility of a larire number of them lapsing into illiteracy due to lack of 
prqviBion for educatiDg tbemBelTes further. MaK'mg such proviBiooB for them aod 
maii^iniog them in a Btate of literacy Beem to be our tack. We Bhould undertake 
It. But what recognition, Bupport or encouragement do we have or can we expect 
for Buch a task either from our Government or from our people ? We have no 
Library Acts and very little financial aid. There is not even a half-penny rate for 
the purpose of libraries. 

^ We are several decades behind most Western countries. Can we do anything to 
improve the existing conditions ? Undoubtedly, we can if we follow the Western exam- 
Pi® aud begin our work where they began in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
We should get ourselves united and do something more than individual preaching 
of the gospel of libraries. As individual preachers, we are sure to be voices crying 
m the wilderness. We must also go beyond the range of our provincial efforts and 
do something on a national scale. We are indeed thankful to our five active provincial 
Associations, e. g., Punjab, Madras, Bengal, Baroda and Andhradesha for the im- 
petus they have given to the Library Movement in this country. As a matter of 
fact, if it were not for their initiative and active efforts, particularly of the Punjab, 
we should^ not have had the chance of meeting here to-day. May we count on 
these Associatione to serve as the main pillars for the support of the new structure 
of which we are here tq-day to lay the foundation. 

If Indian librarianship is reallv keen on improving its position and making libra- 
ries an educational force in the country, every librarian and library worker will 
welcome the idea of an Indian Library Association and will enlist himself as an 
ac^ve member. That done, should make our membership representative in character 
and give us men to work for the promotion of our cause in every part of the 
country. We have also a number of sympathisers in the country, some of them quite 
influential in legislatures and with the Government, who are willing to cast in 
their lot with us. Besides these, if we can count on the institutional membership 
of all our libraries, Library Associations and other allied institutions, we shall have 
a membership which will be adequate for carrying on our work successfully. 

Our membership, however, is not so important as our Executive, If we have an 
active Executive, the membership will take care of itself. The Council of our 
Ass^iation will constitute its real strength : it will be its life and blood, and the 
work of our Association will depend upon the energy and enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers of our Council. Its progress will be in proportion to the work they do, the 
service they render. Ours will be a fortunate Association if we can succeed in get- 
ting right persons on our council whether they be from the ranks of our profession 
or Irom outside it. May we hope that our Council will be composed of the elite ot 
Indian librarianship and other unselfish and public-spirited men who will put their 
heart and soul into the work for the promotion of the ideals of the Association and 
the achievement of its objects. 

We have every reason to believe that our Government would be quite sympathetic 
towards a movement like ours, but we cannot expect it to take the initiative which 
womd come from the people. The attitude of our Government would, I presnme, 
be the same as that of the Brtish Government towards British Library Movement, 
It will not be taken up till it is found going, Government is naturally cautions 
especially where there is likely to be a financim outlay or need of a fresh taxation. 
Fear of an additional burden of taxation was the stumbling block to the orginal 
British Library Act. The British Government did not want to undertake respoosibi- 
Jity for a movement wh'ch it had to finance either from existing funds or by 
means of fresh taxation. The problem, however, was easily solved by an optional local 
rate. We shall not ask our Government to spend any mon^ on our Movement except 
perhaps for directingjind controlling it either from the jWeral Centre or fro®, f"® 
Provincial Centres, ^hat we shall ask for the authority of the Government l^ina 
us, a Library Act which would empower local governments to levy a rate if they 
decide to establish a local library. The adoption of the Act and the amount ox the 
rate may entirely be left to the option of local governments. That will solve the 
problem of finances and give us an opportunity to show to our Government how 
people are for the establishment of libraries. . 

Tnereare already several hopeful signs of sympathy on the part of the 
ment. Ihe Central Government, I understand, is serionsly considering the matt» 
a coDv-nffht TTia iT.v/M&iiAinAw the Govern^ 
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the Library Movement and what Baroda has done and is doing ia well-known to all 
of na. Wo can certainly expect greater sympathy and help from the Oovernment 
aa onr Movement grows and gathers strength. 

Next in importance to the attitude of the Government comes the attitude of the 
wealthy. The help which liberal-minded rich people of this country can render to 
our Movement will indeed bo invaluable. So far philanthropic benefactions in India 
have been mainly confined to religious institutions and indiscriminate charities* 
fSome have been given to educational institutions, but only a few have gone to 
libraries. Among them the Dyal Singh gift needs special mention. Dyal Singh 
Public Library in Lahore is the most outstanding monument of gifts to public 
libraries in this country. We pay our homage to the memory of such generous 
donors and congratulate the Trustees for the wise administration of their funds. 

For a unique example of a generous gift to libraries, however, we shall have to 
go outside our own country. There is no parallel in the world to the gift which 
Andrew Carnegie made to libraries. This wise and most generous giver gave away 
a good portion of his wealth for the establishment and improvement of librari^ 
with no thought of a reward except the satisfaction of having given to the public 
the benefits ox that institution which he himself enjoyed during the early years oi 
his life. The whole country of Great Britain, and to a great extent tne United 
States, Canada and some of the British colonies own their library systems to the 
munificent gift of Andrew Carnegie. 

We neea a number of Carnegies in India to-day not only to give us their gifts, 
but also to create an enlightened public conscience. We have perhaps many poten- 
tial ones in the country. But they need to be convinced that public library is one 
of the most essential factors in the education of our nation* that ours is a cause 
worthy of their consideration and deserving of their support, a cause which gives 
opportunity for a new and excellent outlet for their charity. They should be pre- 
suaded to think that the ereation and maintenance of libraries is as good an 
object of philanthropy as the establishment of other educational institutions. Libra- 
ries create by them will ever be standing monuments of their good work and gthey 
will always live in the memory of posterity. An Andrew Carnegie, *or ta Passmore 
Edwards or a Dyal Singh or a Khuda Bux will never be forgotten. 

Now, 1 have to be very brief in dealing with the other two factors for our suc- 
cess. Fortunately or unfortunately, the destiny of our land lies neither in the hands 
of librarians nor of the rich people, although they both have a part in shaping it. 
Next to the Government, it lies directly in the hands of our educationists, legisla- 
tors and others who hold high and responsible oflices in the country. Much of the 
progress of our work will depend upon their co-operation and support. If they take 
an unsympathetic attitude, our task becomes exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
On the other hand, their sympathy and support would not only give us encourage- 
ment, but also would secure tor us the means for the achievement of our objects 
and ideals. What we can do is to represent our cause to them, but we cannot go 
beyond the lobby* It is for them to secure for the country the much needed 
library legislation* If they refuse, in all probability their Buccessors will do it and 
theirs will ;.e the honour for having done the country a great service. A right 
cause cannot be held back for ever. The British Library Legislation which would 
have been absolutely impossible in 1850 had the unanimous consent of the Parlia- 
ment in 1919. We hope however that we will not have to wait for seventy years 
to see the passage of an Indian Library Bill, and we firmly believe that the honour 
for such a Bill will go to the legislators of this decade. 

Lastly, we eome to consider Qie attitude of the masses. It goes without saying 
that the illiterate masses will have no interest whatever in our movement except 
perhaps as a possible beneficial (.institution for their children who may be educated. 
But unfortunately even our educated masseB seem to be rather indifierent towards 
libraries. Whether such au attitude is duo to lack of opportunities for knowing the 
advant^es of libraries or due to their disinclioation for reading we cannot be quite 
sure, ^t I am inclined to think that when once they begin to enjoy the benefits 
of library facilities, th^ will be anxious to maintain them even at their own cost* 
That has been conclusively proved by the experience of other countries. Even such 
advanced people asithose of Great Britain and America were rather indifierent to 
the Library Movement till their public conscience was roused by the Carnegie gifts 
and Government g<*ants, and once they began to know what public libraries meant 
lor the country, Uiey never cared to seek for external financial aid* They were 
quite willing to bear the burden themselves* 



THE ALL INDIA MEDICAL CONFERENCE 


Openins Dajr — Bombay — ^26tb. December 1933 

The All-fniia Medical Conference opened its tenth annual Bession at Bombay on 
the 26tli. Deeember 1933 under the Presidentahip of Dr, M, A,Amari, Over 150 
dele^i^ates gathered to participate in the deliberations. 

Dr. Deshmtikh, Chairman of the Beception Committee, in his welcome address, 
referring to the Indian Medical Council Bill, said that it was passed in a^ hurry by 
an Assembly ignorant of medical matters. As regards the Indian Medical service, 
Dr. Deshmukh observed : *^It is a very old service ; but there is another institution 
with a senile outlook, which refuses to acknowledge the birthright of modern medi- 
cal India. Although started as a military service, it must ^ab and keep hold of 
as many civil appointments as it can in tibis country, in spite of the growth of a 
competent medical profession.’’ 

Begarding the high standard of the present medical education in the country,^ ho 
thought it was entirely due to the independent medical profession. In conclusion, 
he observed t “The responsibility for improving the condition of our people rests 
with us. May our self-reliance ever grow, and the strength of our unity be utilised 
in the cause of our motherland.” 


The Presidential Address 

The following is the text of Dr. M, A. Ansari'a presidential address 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—! thank you heartily tot the high honour have 

done me by asking me to preside over the session of the All-India Medical Con- 
ference. It is the highest honour that the profession could confer on a medical 
man and I ask you to believe me that, when I express my gratitude to you for it, 
I am not doing so in any conventional spirit. i 

Before I deal with the main problems, I feel I must dispose of a matter mat 
had been exercising the feelings of the medical profession for a long time. The 
Medical Council Bill that had aroused a good deal of controversy and very legiti'' 
mate indignation among the members of the Indian m^ical profession has now 
passed the legislatures. Conceived in a spirit of subservience to outside interests. 
It was, thanks to universal protests, materially modified in the Selwt Commit^. 
But it is at best a compromise. While some of our demands have been accepted, 
there are others that have been postponed for four years. „ 

I do not want to say more on this subject, but I must state three propositions 
that must guide medical policy in India. j 

(1) The standard of education must be governed by efficiency and the needs oi 
the country without interference from outside interests. 

(9) Beciprocity must mean reciprocity. We do not care much for recoMitum 
outside on conditions that may compromise our self-respect and if we can ne ue- 
nied recognition abroad, we must have, and exercise, the power to withhold recog- 
nition also. ... , j . j rru^ nra 

(3) Our Licentiates are not a body of medical men to 
the backbone of the medical profession in relation to the work Aat the prof^si^ 
has to do. It is they who, as a body, come into contact with, and relieve 
sufferings of those who really constitute India. They may not enjoy me advant^ 
of what is called “higher education.” but they are a privileged lot 
service is concerned. When we think of them let us not forget 
respects that matter much to the people, they are superior even to me greaw 

Medical problems in the India of to-day, if they are professional, y® 
peremptorily national. The duties of the medical man are w vart ana ur^* 
they must take pronoucced precedence over his professional rights and 
It IS, therefore, our duty that I want to emphasise in what I nave to say to y 
to-day. 
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Indift is a lar^ country, and while she is rich in rcBOurees, the tragic paradox 
of the situation is that her people are utterly poor and destitute. They are back- 
wfurd in education and without those amenities of life and surroundings that are 
guarantee of health, ignorance, destitution, disease and terribly high death-rate are the 
prominent facts, so prominent that they must constitute the main and relevant 
criteria for judging what is being done and determining what ought to be done. 

Judged by the above criteria what is being done is not a magnificent record of 
success but a monument of failure on the part of the State, whose primary duty, 
more important than any other, is the health of the people in its charge. What 
has it done except plead, in season and out, financial stringency ? There is no 
money for any activity that may likely prove of real and extensive benefit to the 
people at large. And yet curiously, there is never a dearth of money for spending 
on salaries the highest and most scandalous in the i world and for squandering on 
other cognate items to show of splendour in the midst of penury— which instead of 
helping only harm because they rob the pcaple of what might otherwise have been 
usefully expended on them. 

The State is not without its departments of Public Health. But they are mere* 
ly part of a miscellany. The imperative importance of such a department cannot 
be minimised in any circumstances and in any country in the world. And when 
we consider it with special reference to a country like India where disease and 
death are the rule more than the exception, public health, in its broadest sense, 
must easily occupy the first place in the administrative scheme, if the State is to 
justify itself. But the position is otherwise. Let any impartial man read that 
illuminating publication the Census Beport of India and let him also read the 
official reports issued periodically by Medical land Health Departments. Ho cannot 
escape the impression that the whole business is, as it were, regarded an unavoid- 
able nuisance to the State. Medical Departments do not represent a desire for 
achievement so much as a mild and apologetic protest against the inconvenience of 
difiicuities. 

I sometimes wonder if the duties and responsibilities of the Powers-that-bo 
towards the life and health of our people have been conceived in a spirit of service 
at all. For, the practical expression of service is missing from the discharge of 
those duties and responsibilities. Service to the people is merely a pretext for 
surrounding the so-called servants with luxuries. The people’s needs are recognised 
to the extent that they serve as a contributory incident to the main purpose of 
satiating the exalted needs of others. Look where you will, the dominating factor 
of policy is the same. 

This Association has, ever since its foundation, been dealing with medical prob- 
lems in India. The main spring of the difficulties we have been deploring and 
pleading against is the indifference of Government, as if the welfare of the country 
and its children were of secondary importance, a mere corollary to the main ques- 
tions of “perstige” ^'efficiency” and other such necessities of our bureaucracy. 

Take the problem of sanitation and prevention of diseases. Look at them in 
the perspective of the present plight of the people. They demand more earnest and 
practical attention than any so-called emergency. A widespread and thorough 
campaign ior the prevention of diseases does not require any argument to prove 
its sharp agency. Diseases are subversive of life itself and are, therefore, cntitl^ 
to keener consideration than anything else affecting less material conditions of life. 
Preventible diseases are a challenge to the first raison d'etre of a State. Here, how- 
ever, the position is curiously anomalous. There is little organised effort in pro- 
portion to the country-wide needs. There is no national poli^ in regard to the 
health of the people. What little there Is of it is rendered ineffective because the 
bulk of the money goes towards the upkeep of a notoriously top-heavy administra- 
tion run by outsiders. If finances are mainly absorbed in salaries and allowances 
of the few at the head, no wonder that the people’s sufferings should remain 
unameliorated. 

The same is the case with Medical Education and Medical Besearch in the 
county. Hundreds of thousands of medical men are required toi relieve suffering. 
But the problem of providing the country with such men is being rackled wiUi 
nonchalant leisureliness, as if it did not exist at all. 1 do not suggest the possibility 
of a miraculous production overnight to satisfy all needs. 

Bqteated protests have been made time and again, not from this platform alone 
against the manner of running medical institutions. The system stands condemn^ 
because as has bem thoroughly demonstrated, the teacher occupies the bulk of 
aUenlion and leaching appointmenta are made without regard to those conditkmfi 
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that alone matter. Efficiency is not regarded as the guiding principle in appoint- 
ment. And the fact of being an Indian serree as a diequal ideation. 

The spirit of underlying the conduct of Medical Education ie not informed by 
a aenee of needs either of students or of the country. Yet, our protests hare so 
far arailed little. 

The need for medical research in India is equally obvious. But the attention 

S aid to it and the way it is encouraged leave everytning to be desired. Universi- 
es are no^iven the opportunities for research that in their very nature they are 
entitled to. They are practically Ignored. No serious attempt is made to attract 
brilliance and talent which, after all, are the foundations of success. On the other 
band, they are more or less ignored. The one main source should be the indepen- 
dent medical profession. It remains almost untapped. Indeed, it Is discouraged 
for the sake of service men. 

The administration of the Research Fund and the constitution of its controlling 
body are guided by official and racial considerations rather than by those of medical 
science and the people of this country. No wonder that the grants do not bring 
material results in any degree or reasonable proportions. 

Racial discriminations and reservations involving terrible waste of a poor coun- 
try’s money on top-heavy administration are the iiindamentai features of medical 
policy in India. I do not say that Indians are not entirely excluded. They arc 
l^ing given a chance here and there and the way they have discharged their duties 
not only justifies their inclusion among the ^'select”, but is also a clear proof of 
the remarkable efficiency of Indiana. The number, however, of these Indians serves 
the more glaringly to snow the dominance of non-Indians. 

Criticising the topfheavy administration of Research, Sir Nilratan Sarkar said 
in his presidential address to this Conference in 1931 : 

the solution of difficult problems be the object of medical research, why 
should we not have a first class worker from France with ODe.third the salary or 
from Germany with half of what is paid here? The scale of salaries sanctioned 
for departmental heads at the All- India Institute of Hygiene is double the salary 
of a Nobel-prize man or a Fellow of the Royal Society in some of the Indian 
universities. The top-heavy organisation where the salaries *of the departmental 
heads alone swallow up 70 per cent of the total expenditure of the research insti- 
tutes cannot be called a sound organisation.!’ I need not add anything to the above 
save that Sir Nilratan Sarkar’s criticism applies generally to every aspect of medical 
policy in India. 

This brings me inevitably to the question of the I. M. S. The Civil side of it 
is admittedly indefensible. It has been recognised as such even by the apologists 
of the I. M. S. : yet it is one of the unique characteristics of the administration in 
this country that what is indefensible endures. But since it endures it still finds 
a few partinacious champions. 

It oas been claimed that the 1. M. S. in its Civil side constitutes a ‘‘Miiiitary 
Reserve'’. Actual wars have proved that '^Military Reserves” do not (satisfy eveu 
a fraction of medical requirements and that the civil medical practitioner does the 
job, after the briefest and simplest of training as successfully as the Military Doc- 
tor. This is the lesson of the Great War. This is also my own personal experience 
during the Balkan War. The Civil side of the I. M. B. as a Military Reserve is 
thus unduly costly, quite insufficient for war purposes and together superfluous as 
a Military Reserve. j j . 

Another reason advanced is racial preindice. Indian doctors, it is said, do not 
command the confidence of Englishmen and women residing in civil stations. This 
is neither true nor fail. There are to-day about 500 Indian Medical practitioners 
in England. All of them enjoy successful and extensive practice which would not 
he possible, if they did not command the confidence of innumerable Englishmen 
and women. . , 

Here in India almost every one of us knows from personal e^^perieoce that racial 
considerations do not necessarily enter into the mind of tte average European 
patient. But if there are some Europeans in civil stations of India who have no con- 
fidence in Indians, I do not see why this poor country should jpay so iMt tney 
may indulge inSthe luxury of their racial superiority. And why is it that the prqjj 
dices of a tew Europeans should take precedence over the circumstance and po^er^ 
of the millions ? Do Indians and tneir poverty— if not their ptt^udices count tor 
nothing at all ? ,, u .. 

Agitation against perpetuating the 1. M. S. as a •'close pwsar® 
pnivon^ and persistent. What is the result ? Inspite (rf the superiority of Indianii 
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M revealed in open oompeMtions, the service remains Earopean and Its position 
and prospeets have been farther strengthened as if in defiant response to the 
demands of India. 

1 count among the members of the I. M. B. man^ friends and I recognise that 
some of them are in talent and sense of responsibility, an honour to the medical 

E rofession. 1 say this because 1 want to stress the fact that the Indian Medical 
ervice, as at present constituted, has no justification from the point of Indian 
requirements. The service is Earopean and the requirement is not baaed on quali- 
fications relating to the special needs and problems of the people. Yet I. M. 8. 
officers are the monopolists of all the high and responsible posts with salaries that 
are a contract to the usual apology of laclr of funds. Imagine a country where 
m^ical problems are in charge of luxuriously paid outsiders, while there is no 
dearth of indigenous talents to do the job much more effectively and at a definitely 
less cost. A few weeks ago, three retired officers of the Indian Medical Service gave 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Commitiee. I quote the following two extracts 
from the press reports of their evidence : 

**Ck)l. Baird expressed the opinion that medical relief in India was undei^oing a 
decided deterioration which he ascribed to four factors, namely, the tendency of Minis- 
ters to interfere in details of medical administration, decrease in British personnel, 
incompetence and mismanagement by local authorities and waste of public money 
in fostering the Ayurvedic and Unani system which was like asking the army 
commander to raise and equip a corps of archers when machine-guns were urgently 
wanted”. 

“Lieut-Col. Broome, dealing with medical education, expressed the opinion that 
Indianisation in medical colleges was too rapid and urged that as long as Western 
medicine was taught In India the majority of professional appointments should be 
filled by Europeans”. 

These extracts are Illuminating. They reveal the I. M. S. in its true light. They 
prove how utterly unsympathetic and anti-Indian the service is in every respect. 
This is the spirit animating the 1. M. S. and yet India is invited gratefully to 
pav for it 1 

Kqr has the State recognised our needs. In the matter of the provision of drugs 
and instruments. Bad health renders the demand for drura and instruments 
proportionately greater. National poverty means that they fliioald be cheap and 
available easily, yet the one thing that is lacking is encouragement to the manufacture 
of indigenous drugs, instruments and accessories. In every country in the world 
^*8wadeshi” is regarded as an obligation of the State. So far little has been done in 
India to show that the obligation is recognised. Not that we are without potential 
resources. This is evident from the efforts being made in Bengal, Bombay, and 
elsewhere. These efforts could supply much of our wants at far Jess expenditure of 
money but the patronage of the medical departments of the Government is not 
^er& This is unfortunate and a very difficult obstacle in the way, but the independent 
Medical Profession can help materially in popularising Swadeshi drugs, instruments 
and accessories. 


1 must t< fer here to the Drugs Enquiry Committee. It was appointed by Govern- 
ment in 1930 to inquire into the conditions of the Drug trade and profession. Lt. 
Colonel Chopra, the Chairman of the Committee ana his colleagues went, with 
commendable zeal and earnestness, into the whole question. In 1931 they submitted 
to the Government of India their report containing comprehensive and valuable 
recommendations relating to the control of traffic in inferior, inert and oven 
adulterated medical products, the passing of a Dram Act and other allied questions. 
Two years have passed without any action having been taken on those recommenda- 
tions. The report, 1 believe, has met with its inevitable destiny— it has been shelved 
lor want of sufficient funds. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was impatient about a Medical 
Council Bill because he was jealous of ‘Todia's honour abroad” and desperate^ 
Mxious about ^‘efficiency at home”, fie evidently does not realise that India^ 
health depends on the efficiency of drugs. 

But we cannot wait until Government discover the truth that control over the 
quality of drugs is more vitally important than control over qualifications of doctora 
imd take up the questions in right earnest in their own time. Thanks, again, to Lt. 

Chopra, a strong organisation under his presidentship has been formed under 
the name of the *Tn(fian Pharmaceutical Association”. It proposes to work in the 
BPirit of Colonel Chopra’s recommendationB to fight, as far as possible, the evils by 
the Drugs Enquiry Committee. It is also possible that the orguniMtiou and aetl^ 
86 
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ties of the Indian Pharmaceutical Association mav stimulate Government also to 
action. I wish Colonel CSiopra and his Association all success and commend it to your 
hearty support. 

There is another more or less allied problem which should be noted here. 

The country requires a few hundred thousand medical men to fight diseases. 
Present educational institutions wili take an indefinitely long time to supply even a 
fraction of the number. With doe deference to the 1. M. B. and its spokesmen, who 
would wait long and patiently for the preparation of the requisite number of 
*^maohine-guns’^ to fight the monsters that are already playing havoc with our 
people, the very obvious thing to do was to tap indigenous resources. That has not 
been done. There are in the country a few medical institutions teaching the 
Ayurvedic and Unaoi system of medicine on modern lines and they in- 
clude in their curricula modern scientific subjects. The Government, if conscious of 
their responsibility for the relief of distress and suffering, and faced with the lack of 
allopathic resources, should have done their best in . encouraging these institutions. 
But little has so far been done in that direction. There are Ayurvedic institutions 
in Madras, Benares and Oalcutta, There is the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College 
in Delhi with which I am personally connected and about which I can speak with 
knowledge. It was my privilege to be associated with its founder, Hakim AJmal 
Khan, in his great work. The Institution is a magnificent tribute to the remarkable 
genius of that great Indian. He combined in himself the qualities of a Hakim 
gifted with a sense of realisation of the value of modern methods. He also saw the 
problem facing India, and with realism and far-sightedness that were charactersitic 
of him he saw the solution too. He, therefore, started the Ayurvedic and Unani 
Tibbi College. 

Conditions being what they are, I am not quite sure that we can fight the 
misery of our people on a countrywide scale except through men and women 
traind by such indigenous institutions. They will be efficient enough to fight the 
general diseases that are the ban of Indian life. They can be trained in less time 
and at less cost and they will be valuable to the general body of the population. 
Indeed, it is these medical men who can constitute the answer, in the present con- 
ditions^ to the crying needs of rural India. But I have yet to know that the State 
rec^nises in any adequate manner the significance of indigenous institutions. 

There is another cognate matter : about drugs. Thanks to the far-sij^htednrss 
of Hakim Ajmal Khan, we have got, attached to the Tibbi College, an Institute for 
conducting research on the drugs of the Ayurvedic Unani Tibbi pharmacopoea 
on modern scientific lines. Thev have already succeeded in doing some valuable work 
in connection with a number of drugs. The potential value of an institute of such 
kind need not be emphasised. Yet, like the parent institutions and other similar 
institutions elsewhere, the research institute lacks finances and recognition. 

1 have dealt above with problems that face us in connection with the health of 
the people as also the main difficulties in the way. For a full and complete^ solu- 
tion we have to wait for more auspicious times, rather more auspicious circum- 
stances. Meanwhile, something has to be done. As medical men and women we 
owe a duty to our people which is as great as the profession is noble. Bad health, 
bad sanitation and nign mortality are a challenge to our sense of duty. Governmen- 
tal indifference has made that challenge doubly compelling. We have to take it up< 

Major Naidu in his presidential address at the Lucknow session of our Associa- 
tion nas offered a scheme of National Medical Service with the i^irit of which 1 
am in entire agreement. We can certainly organise a corps of medical men who 
will be soldiers, missionaries and propagandists of health. There are medical practi- 
tioners, brilliant, efficient, energetic and enthusiastic young men, who are wasting 
their time and talent in larger towns. 1 have always tried to impress upon thorn oi 
such men wiih whom I have come in contact, the value to them as also to tne« 
people, of turning their attention to smaller towns and district headquarters. There 
they not only command a good practice but will also get the opportunity of doing 
a larger service to their people. If each district has one such man m can sm- 
ceed substantially in organising medical h^ to the whole district. He (»n^* 
assistance for the Teshila and Ayurvedic and Unani Hakims for groups of viiiagw. 
With influence that service to sick and suffering humanity inevitably commanos, 
he can not only organise medical relief effectively but he can also do much valu- 
able work in propaganda about sanitation and other matters owneew witn ™ 
prevention of diseases. And, if he is enthusiastic, earnest, and selfless enoug 
response— even financid response— will not be very slow in coming* I must reiaw 
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here 0 remarkible instance of selfless service of which I have personal knowledM. 
Not far from Delhi there is a town which was chosen bv a missionary lady as m 
field of her work. She arrived with literally nothing. She received the hospitality 
of one of the Inhabitants who gave her a couple of rooms in his house. The lady 
starM her hospital work with bagged and borrowed and otherwise improvised 
medicines and mat to serve as a patient’s bed. Within 10 years, the lady has 
succeed to the extent of having a hospital, well-equipped not only for the needs 
of out-door but also for those of a large number of indoor patients of the town. 
Her spirit of service was her only original asset. But it brought her, in fulness 
of time, everything else. It is this missionary spirit that I appeal for and I want 
to see in our young men and women. Given this spirit, we can at least bring 
under control the sufferings of the people. The scheme that I have in mind con- 
templates the man at the district headquarters as the central unit. He will have 
his assistants and colleagues in the towns and villages. The district units can be 
co-ordinated into a provincial organisation and the provincial organisations will 
work under the central authority of the Indian Medical Association. This can serve 
as the nucleus of an All-India scheme. It can be developed on all sides. And, if 
this Association accepts the principle, a sub-committee can thrash out the details. 
The whole point is that we must mobilise all the existing resources, ^ indigenous 
and otherwise, to get the maximum results. Once we start the thing, it is, in my 
opinion, so certain of success that financial and other help will speedily be forth- 
coming to make our non-official campaign against disease and ignorance growingly 
extensive as well as intensive. 

We must feel, feel actively and continuously, our duties to our people, who are 
extraordinarily poor and helpless. And we must approach our collective duty in 
the spirit of co-operation and selfiess service. 1 deeply regret to have to say it, but 
I have noticed the prevalence of evils that are unworthy of our profession. Profes- 
sional life has been increasingly yielding to the desire for material gain as its 
motive forc^. It makes inevitably for the spirit of rivalry. 

I do not mean thereby that the profession is in a state of rotten deterioration. 
Qualitatively, the Indian medical man or woman still compares, I am proud to 
Claim, favourably with his or her contemporaries in many of the advanced 
countries of the world. But the evil poisons have entered the body and they must 
be checked before they assume grave proportions. 

Resolutions — Second Day — 27th. December 1933 

Several resolutions touching the medical profession were adopted by the 
Conference to-day. 

The Conference resolved that a scheme of National Health Insurance on lines 
similar to that in the West be drawn up. 

The Conference urged the authorities controlling hospitals in India to alter the 
existing system, with a view to securing free treatment only for the poor and the 
levy Of charges on those who are able to pay. 

The Conference condemned the Indian Medical Council Act< 1933, as it does not 
satisfy the Jemaiids of the profession, and stressed that unless the Act is radically 
alters, it would remain unacceptable to the profession. 

By another resolution an increase in the number of elected members, both 
graduates and licentiates, on the Provincial Medical Councils, was demanded. 

The next resolution demanded that no members of the Indian Medical Service, a 
purely military service, should be employed on the Civil side. 

The views expressed in the memorandum of British Medical Association and in 
the evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee by members of the Indian 
Medical Service were condemned by the Conference as ’^misleading, unwarranted by 
fac^ dictated by self-interest and prompted by a narrow racial bias”. 

The sixth resolution recommended that open competitive examinations for recruit- 
ment to the Indian Medical Service, shouldf be immediately resumed, and held only 
in India. 

The next resolution approved of the main recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee in regard to the establishment of schools of pharmacy in every province 
in India. 

. The last resolution approved of birth-control, and the education of the oublic in 
Uw interest of the health of the women of India. 



THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
The An bdn Wonen’s Cogference 

Opening Day — Calcutta — 27th. December 1933. 

About 200 delei^ates from all parts of India attended the eighth Beesion of the A1I« 
India Women’s Oonference held on the 27 th. December at the Town Hall, Calcutta 
under the presidency of Lady Ahdul Quadir of Lahore. Her Highness Maharani 
SueharuDetij of Mayurbhan was the chairman of the reception committee. Rajkumari 
Amrit Kuar read mcBsages from among others, the Countess of Willingdon, who 
regretted her inability to attend the session, and Mahatma Gandhi, who wrote 
nave always felt that service of the poor is the special prerogative of women. 1 
hope, therefore, that this conference will take special note of Harijan service. With- 
out^ the active co-operation of women the removal of the curse of untouchability is 
M impossibility.’ Asides others, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Sir Rassan Suhrawardy and 
Prof^ Badhakrishnan addressed the gathering. The following is the text of the 
Presidential Address delivered by Lady Abdul Quadir : — 

The Presidential Address 

My acquaintance with the English language is not extensive and the only Indian 
language with which I am familiar is Urdu. I would have been happier if I could 
have addressed you in Urdu, but my friend Rani Rajwadi, the able and devoted 
organising secretary of this Oonference, advised me to read the address in English, 
as it would be more easily understood in Calcutta. I wish I knew the sweet 
lanraage of your Province and of Your great poet, Babindra Nath Tagore, and 
eomd address the ladies of Bengal in their mother tongue, but as unfortunately 1 
do not know it, I have to read to you an English translation of my address in Urdu. 
1 may be permitted to say a word here about the need of a common language, 
if we want to make real progress toward the goal before us. I think the Hindus- 
tani language has a greater cmim on our attention in our meetings, than English, 
and it is a pity that stress has not been laid in our Conference on the necessity 
of using it more freely as the medium of discussion and exchange of ideas. I 
think this question, which I am touching incidentally, raises a problem of the 
highest importance for the good of our country. Our leaders have long felt the 
need of adopting a common Indian language for the whole of India, which eve^ 
province may learn, in addition to its own. It is generally recognised that the 
unity of language is one of the most essential features of a common nationality. 
It has also been indicated on more occasions than one, that Hindustani alone has a 
chance of being utilised for this purpose with success. 1 remember that about mis 
time in 1917, there was a great gathering of Indian leaders in this very town, when 
the Congress, the Muslim League and the Muslim Educational Conference were 
all holding their sittings here. At the end of their sittings a combined meetmg of 
the representatives of these public bodies was held at which Mahatma Gandni 
advocated the need of a common Indian tongue and was supported by other 
including Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Sixteen years have elapsed since resolutions to mis 
effect were passed, but uzilortunately our thoughts have been so absorbed by other 
things that we have not advanced one step towards the goal of a common language. 
We must, therefore, as sincere well-wishers of our mother-land try to achieve tnw 
object. I pass on now to a consideration of the questions whicn are our main 
concern, that Is, education and social reform. .x, a 

So much has been said on these subjects from time to time that they naa co^ 
very trite, but if you ponder seriously over them, they present fresh problems ev^ 
day, which are bristling with drfficulties, the solution of which requures the services 
of the best brains among us . , 

One of the most important questions Is what should be the type 
women. I think there can be no two opinions now as to the unsuitability oi w 
existing scheme of studies to the neMS of girl students. It was meant rewiy * 
boys and is now becoming out of date even for them. It is more so for guia. 
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may be all right for some girlB» who want to seek employment aa teachers in aohoola, 
but for the majority of them a line adapted to their particular needs muat be 
ebalked out, so that they may be able to complete their studies in a shorter period 
and may acquire koowlrage which may Ibe of use to them in their domestic life and 
in the bringing up of their children. In addition to this they should posem some 
froneral knowlSige which may enable them to be wide awake and useful citizens of 
Uieir motherland. 

Among the educational achievements of our Conference lie the starting of ^e 
Lady Irwin College at Delhi, where girls from various parts of India receive train- 
ing as teachers. Its scheme of studies is dilSerent to that of the ordinary arts 
colleges and the institutions elsewhere. I understand that the number of pupils 
under training in the Lady Irwin College, which began with twelve girls, has al- 
ready risen to about forty, which is quite a good start. In fact, I am told that 
demand for admission to the college is growing and several applications have been 
refused for want of accommodation in the present building, which is a rented house 
and has not got room for more. There is also the difficulty of want of sufficient 
funds. I think it would be a great help to the College, if we could secure some 
Government building in Old Delhi for its use. 

Having referred to the institution which has been established to help the type 
of higher education suited to the needs of women, I wish to say a word about 
another type of institution needed for the majority of girls, whose circumstances 
require that they should aim at nothing more than elements^ education coupled 
with H training in some useful handicrafts. I believe the time has come for an 
organised effort for the spread of such education and we require a large number of 
schools, teaching not only reading and writing, but also imparting vocational 
training of a practical kind, on economic lines. 

Hitherto training in handicrafts was given to girls with the idea of adding to 
their accomplishments, but the increasing struggle of life clearly shows that the 
time is not far distant, when a growing number of women will be called upon to 
be their own bread-winners, and when marriage will no longer be considered as 
the only career for girls. We should equip them for the coming period, when many 
of them will have to live a life more or less independent of men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these schemes require money before they can be tran- 
slated into realities, and the question is, where is it to come from. One source 
which must be tapped and which has not been sufficiently tapped in any part of 
India, is the securing of our proper share of the money set apart for education by 
the Central and the Provincial Governments. While gratefully acknowledging what 
Government has done to help female education in aU parts of the country, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the help has been far from commensurate with the 
requirements of the situation. 

So far the great difficulty In the way of social reform has been the appalling igno- 
rance ^t prevails among the masses in our country, and nothing but wide-spread 
education can dispel it. A campaign for the enlightenment of the masses is needed 
and it reqiilres an army of workers. Though a great deal of work has been done 
in the past and is being accomplished now by honorary workers, to whom we are 
extremely grateful, a devoted band of paid and duly trained workers will be needed 
if a vast campaign aiming at speedy results in all parts of the county is undertaken* 

One of the means of spreading knowledge, which has already been tried with 
success, is the education of adults, but it will have to be carried on much 
more extensively as well as intensively in order to prove effective. 

Another direction in which work is needed is propaganda by means of the 
preM. At present the press in India is practically in the hands of men. 
In drawing attention to this I do not wish to be ungrateful to our brothers 
who control the press. I acknowledge with thanks that their attitude 
•!^!i our aspirations has been full of sympathy and they have 
tned to help us in the great task we have set before us. What I wish to empha- 
*1^1* the nera of making a greater use of the agency of the press by women, by 
making literary contributions in the existing newspapers and magazines, in support 
of our claims and by starting newspapers and journals conducted by women to 
l^omote our interests. We have some magazines edited by women iu Urdu and 
•Minm and other vernaculars. I should like to see them strengthened and improved# 
ao that we may have a powerful voice in shaping public opinion. 
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Public Opinion 

Aii^f Importance of a healthy public opinion is not often adequately realieed. 

measures of social reform depend on it for their success. Take, for instance, a 
raorm on which our inference has been so keen ; that is, the discontinuance of 

Legislature passed the Barda Act, penalising 
.persons below a certain age. The organisations of women in 
measure in the Legislative Assembly and 
have since its adoption felt a legitimate pride in their achievement, but it has been 
KU in some quarter that its practical effect so far has been comparatively small. In 
J* ^ sufficient efforts have not been made 

legislation by educating public opinion. I believe that in matters 
01 social reform, methods of persuasion lead slowly but surely to success. 


Use of the Cinema 

which can be used for the purpose of propaganda is the 
Si ^ .lihink wo can utilise it with advantage. If eaucational films are shown 
'^wns and villages, and special films are prepared for them throwing 
in a ®'*Diccta connoted with social reform, I believe we can do much more 
I?*’ ^ P®r>od than through a long course of teaching by means of books. I 
would like to see a distinct branch of activity started under the auspices of this 
® sub-committee placed in charge of it. That committee 

business to have interesting stories or dramas written, showing the 
customs we like to discourage or condemn. Similarly, if popular songs 
ana poems are composed condemning bad customs and commending reforms, and 
different vernaculars prevailing in our country, 1 think very good 
results can be achieved. ^ j ^ 


Refobm of Customs 

Among the social reforms, that are urgently needed in all parts of the country, 
IS the reform of customs ^relating to the celebration of marriages and to ceremonies 
connec^d with births and deaths. With very rare exceptions, the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the uneducated, all follow customs which are extravagant and 
>^J^couB. Social reformers have been advocating that simplicity 'and economy 
should be observed on these occasions, and in theory every one agrees with tbem. 
but in practice the surrounding pressure proves too much for all of us, and some 
of the best people among us do exactly what their less enlightened sisters and 
brothers do. I do not think that it will be an exaggeration to say that at least 
half of the great burden of indebtedness in our country, particularly in rural 
areas, is due to the unnecessary expenses incurred in keeping up customs, which 
are either relics of days of barbarism, or have outlived their uses. By kewing them 
up we are adding to the economic poverty and misery of our country. It must be 
remembered that the responsibility of us women, so far as the reform of customs 
is concerned, is parhaps greater than that of men. The influence of their women 
folk is often pleaded by men as an excuse for the observance of customs, which 
they can no longer justify as reasonable, and I must say that this plea is not 
unfounded. If women’s organisations make a real and earnest effort to get rid 
of extravagance on useless ceremonies, they will 2be doing a service of the 
greatest magnitude to our country. 


Right of Inheritance 

Another important reform advocated by us in this Conference is that women 
should be allowed to inherit property. We have tried to get a measure recognising 
women’s rights of inheritance passed in the Assembly, but our efforts have not yet 
met with success. I have no doubt, however, that there is a growing volume of 
opinion behind our reasonable demand and we are bound to get it, if we continue 
to press it. This is a matter in which the interests of Hindu and Muslim women 
are equally affected, though in theory Muslim women have already got, 
their personal law, what their Hindu sisters are asking for, through l^slaticn. as 
you all know under the law of Islam, females are entitled, along with males, ro » 
share of inheritance and in families that still cling to their law, they do iif 
but in many parts of India a custom has sprung up depriving women of taeir 
fbares. It is necessary for us, therdore, to insist that in case of Muslim^ womeo 
the Islamic law as to the share of females may be given effect to in practice, ftuu 
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a new Uw mey be pteeed for the benefit of Hindu women, to enable them to get 
tlieir B^re of the property of their haebaads and parents. 

Women’s Franchise 

Sister delegates— I hope yon will not think that I am unmindful of the yalue of 
political adyancement, because 1 have not made any mention of the political 
aspirations of our sex. We are proud to have in our ranks women who haye 
worked side by side with our men in the political struggle that has been going on 
in India for some time past. We have among us women who are keen political 
workers and have made great sacrifices in the cause of freedom. I have, howeyer, 
advisedly refrained from yenturing in the domain of politics, because from the 
beginning this Conference has decided to eschew politics. It appears that the 
reason underlying this decision is sound. For popularising the cause of education 
or for bringing i^ut social reform you require to enlist the sympathies of all, 
irrespective of caste or creed or shades of opinion. On the other hand, in the arena 
of politics, there is a great clash of interest and sharp divergences of opinion. It 
would have been detrimental to the development of the feeling of unity and 
strength, on which we can now justly pride ourselves, if controversial political 
questions had been included in our programme. In fact, it is because we have 
not allowed ourselves to be divided, tnat we have been able to show remarkable 
unanimity on an important question like franchise of women, which is a part of 
politics but which has such an important bearing on education and reform tuat we 
could not leave it unconsidered. We formulated our opinions on this question, and 
our representatives who gave evidence before the Indian Franchise Committee, 
insisted on adult franchise as the ideal to be aimed at, and demanded equal 
opportunities for both sexes. In other words, our demand was that sex should not 
be made a ground of disability. 

Disappointed 

This year our Conference, in conjunction with the two other Important organi- 
sations of women, that is, the Women’s Indian Association, and the National 
Council of Women in India sent delegates to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee in England, and they repeated the demands already made by us, with 
certain modifications. We are disappointed to find that our claims have received 
very inadequate recognition, and the franchise proposed for us is even less than 
the recommendations of the Simon Commission and the Indian Franchise Commit- 
tee. I would, however, advise the women's organisations to remember that even 
in advanced countries of the West, the task of women seeking to secure their 
rights has been uphill, and we should not be discouraged by the tardy recognition 
of our claims. We should utilise the opportunities that we have got and go on 
asking for more, trusting in the rightness and strength of our cause. 


Resolutions— Second Day — the 28th. December 

At the resumed sitting of the Conference this afternoon a resolution was passed 
expressing condemnation of war as a crime against humanity and whole- 
hearted sympathy with all who were striving honestly for world disarmament. 

Moving the resolution, Rajkumary Amrit Kuar hoped the spirit of unity and 
all-embracing love for humanity would be the keynote and guiding spirit of the 
women of India. 

Mrs, CousinSf seconding, characterised India as the most peaceful country and 
Mded that the Women’s Conference had by its own actions proved its right to 
bring forward a resolution of support to world peace. 

ifra. Sarojini Naidu, supporting, said no Indian could be loyal to India and 
yet be sectarian and narrow in spirit. The ideal and genius of India had always 
been the inclusion and not exclusion of universal thought and culture. Only th^ 
understood the fundamental ideal preached by the world teachers of the indivisible 
oneness of man and mastered the spirit, they could give a mandate for the world 
to ^p war. No matter whether it was a temple or mosque or church or fixe 
shrine, let them transcend the barriers that divided man from man but were 
powerlem to separate woman from woman. She was speaking an element of truth 
on winch was manded the civilization of humanity. 

Include a woman delegate 

m Opnferen^ alim demimded the incinsion of its reprasentatiye in the Govern- 
ment of India delegation to Geneva. 
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ThM Day— The 29lh. Dacamber 

At to-day’s sittiofi: of the Conference, several resolutions were adopted touch- 
ing edncational, social and labour reforms. 

Ihe resolution on franchise, which was moved by Mrs, Sarqjini Naidu, reiterated 
the demand regarding franchise and status of women in the future constitution 
placed before the Joint Committee by the representatives of the Conference. 

It was also resolved that, aftef the publication of Uie Joint Committee’s report, 
a spMial session of the conference, to which representatives of the National Council 
of Women should be invited, be called to determine the attitude to be adopted in 
case the demand was ignored. 

Fourth Day— The 30th. December 

The Conference concluded its session this after-noon after adopting a number 
of resolutions on the removal of untonchability, the abolition of capital 
punishment, rural reconstruction and compulsory registration of dais and 
midwives. The resolution on birth control which was adopted by a large 
majority roused much enthusiasm in the conference and about two dozen speakers 
participated In the debate speaking in favour or against. 

Offige-bearebs elected 

Ban! Rajwadi was elected President for the next year and Mrs. S. C. Mukherjee 
was elected Organising Secretary while Bajkumari Amrit Kaur, Doctor Muthu- 
lakshmi Beddi, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Hamid Ali and Mrs. Faridunji were elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

DISCUSSION ON Birth-control 

After a lively debate to-day, in which more than two dozen speakers participated, the 
Conference by a huge majority passed the resolution favouring birth control, No less 
than two dozens of speakers dwelt upon the subject and either supported or opposed 
it. Discussion was initiated by Mrs, S, N, Hoy, wno first sought to meet the arguments 
that were advanced generally against it either on grounds of morality or because it 
was considered that the discussion of the subject was indecent. These persons still 
believed in antiquated ideas and thought that there was something almost criminal 
and wicked about the subject. Those who opposed the subject on religious grounds, 
according to Mrs. Boy, did not realise that religion was based on comparative ideas 
and that true region could almost hold its own and yet be in the vanguard 
of progress. Tnere was still another section of people who thought 
that knowledge of the subject would give an impetus to loose living and moral 
turpitude. The tragedy of the situation was that those people who would have a 
liking for loose living were not generally influenced by conferences like theirs, nor 
by knowledge obtained in clinics. 

Mrs. 8, Mehta, supporting the resolution, said that whatever be the angle of 
their vision, if they wanted to look at it either from the economic, the eugenic or 
the medical point of view they could not but come to the conclusion that birth 
control was absolutely necessary. As regards the fuss of the moralists, Mrs. 
Mehta said that birth control would improve the chance in life and physique of 
their children and it would slow down the rate of multiplication. 

Miss Rani Ghosh, who opposed the resolution, said that it appeared to her to 
be undignified for the Oonference to discuss openly a subject which should be 
settled between the husband and the wife privately. She could well remember the 
agitation they had when the subject came up for aiscussion in Madras and ftlBO in 
Lucknow when the resolution on the subject was carried by a great majority.^ ^nt 
she would enuuire what practical work had been effected by the Conference m toe 
direction within the course of a year or two. » 

Mrs, A, Kale^ supporting the resolution, said by way of introducing 
that she was the mother of five children. While she found it to be a matter ox 
wonder that most of them who opposed the resolution were unmarried, ^ 

them were under the wrong impression that birth control meant birth preventi^* 
Nobody would bother about a number of children if adequate provision for 
upbringing could be arranged for. Nobody would question the fine 
was ^developed in India once when other nations like pilgrims bad to come to loow 

Min R^wdija Begum Ferozuddin of Lahore strongly opposed the resolution 
find said that if birth control was advocated to save ludm som ofer popnlauoDf 




The Calcotta Woiiien*s Coafereace 


The annual conatituent meeting of the Calcutta constituency of the ^ All-India 
Women’s Conference, convened to consider various questions of educational and 
social reform for women, was held at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on the 
7th. November 1933f under the Presidency of Mrs, P. K. Boy, 

The meeting was largely attended by ladies representing different communities of 
the city. 

After the annual report and accounts of the local committee for the year pre- 
vious were adopted, the meeting passed the following resolutions relating to social, 
educational ana political reform : — 


1. Since education is the only means of removing ignorance, superstition and 
fear which are the true enemies of all advance, an intensive campaign of mass 
education should be undertaken through private endeavour, legislation and local 
bodies. 

2. (a) That in view of the constant increasing number of girls from 15 to 20 
who come to Calcutta to pursue their academic studies at the University and who 
reside in College hostels, this meeting is of opinion that those hostels are not su- 
fficiently numerous or well-managed (with a few exceptions). 

^b) That the parents and guardians of these girls should be urged to co- 
operate with the University and the Colleges in recognising the necessi^ for care- 
ful guidance both as regards health and morals for adolescent girls and that with 
this aim they should request the University to create a post for a qualified woman 
to supervise all recognised hostels and to keep them in touch with the University. 

3. The Calcutta constituency in conference resolves that some form of scienti- 
fic physical culture under trained teachers should be made compulsory and suitable 

E rnes be encouraged in every possible way in girls’ schools and homes ; women 
ving realised that the future of the nation depends on the health and physique 
of its mothers. 

4. This Conference of the Calcutta constituency supports the revised joint 
memorandum of the All-India Women’s Conference regarding the status and 
enfranchisement of women which besides other points, urges that the recognition 
of the principles of equality between men and women should find a definite place 
in the declaration of fundamental rights of citizenship in the constitution act, and 
that the extension of franchise for women should be giving votes to all women m 
urban areas in addition to literacy and property qualifications as proposed in the 
memorandum. ^ * n t j- 

5. The Calcutta constituency begs to bring to the notice of the All-Inaw 
Women’s Conference the shameful nature of the posters which are being 
in this country to advertise picture-theatre films. That such posters should be 
displayed is a source of real danger to the young manhood and womanhood of 
India, and it is imperative that we who represent the women of India should take 
adequate measures to prevent the continuance of a practice so contrary to our ^ 
highest ideals of womanhood. We therefore urge either a rigid censorship of mm 
posters, or their complete abolition from all advertising boards.’’ ... * » 

6. This Conference fri ves its whole-hearted support to the principle of Bam 
Krishna Jha*s Hindr Widows’ Maintenance Bill which is before the AssemWy 
now providing for maintenance for Hindu widows and specially to the proposal lor 
creating a charge on the husbands’ 

It emphasises the necessity for i „ 

affect the widows’ right to maintenance providing 
the BUI. r o 

7. This Conference records its emphatic opinion that 
be taken to prevent the operations of those enemies of society, who deal in imm^ 
traffic, and strongly urges upon the members of the Legislature to ja**® 
an effective weapon to use with wisdom and justice to combat the evils of 
cialised vice in the province. It therefore resolves that the 
be made to the J^ngal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (1) the woras ^or 
gain of any other person’ be deleted from the definition of a brothel ; 
mother living with a prostitute be made punishable under the Act* 
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8. Hiftt this OonferoDce of the women of All-India desires to offer its heart-felt 
homage to the memory of that illustrions son of India, Baja Bam Mohan Boy, on 
the occasion of his centenary as he was a stannch champion of their sex, and one 
of the foremost fighters in their cause. 

The meeting also adopted two more resolutions, one condoling the death of 
Mrs, Kamini ^y and the other advocating village social work, the latter being 
proposed by Mrs. barala Devi Chaudhurani. 


The Oudh Women's Conference 

The Oudh Women’s Constituent Conference held its annual session at Lucknow 
on the 30 tli. October 1933 noon at Kaisarbagh Baradari under the presidentship of 
the senior Rani Saheha of Nanpara, 

In her presidential address^ the Rani Saheha of Nanpara emphasised the need of 
general education among Indian women and felt that though compulsory primary 
education could not be an immediate possibility, all educated women and far-sighted 
men should help to remove all obstacles in its way. She regretted the apathy of the 
local Government in not paying sufficient attention to the cause of girls’ education 
in spite of repeated demands from time to time by women’s organisations. She 
also suggested the feasibility of changing the existing method and means ^ of edu- 
cation to bring such education more in conformity with Indian ideals and 
aspirations. 

Beading the annual report of the conference committees for 1922-23, Miss K. 
Khanna informed the conference that several sub-committees elected to work in 
the cause of education, untouchability. hospitals and village work, widows aid, 
temperance, leper asylums and orphanages had throughout shown good progress. 

A number of resolutions were then adopted dealing with education, physical 
culture aud removal of legal disabilities affecting the rights of women. 

Another resolution urged upon all women to undertake the work of rural uplift 
and reconstruction with particular attention to the abolition of untouchability. 

The third resolution requested the provincial municipalities to make rules and 
bye-laws to prevent lepers and beggars from frequenting the public highways and 
places and urged upon them the necessity of establishing asylums to house them. 

Afrs. Perrill moved a resolution on the necessity of teaching temperance in 
schools and made a short speech on the evils of drink. The resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

The proceedings of the conference concluded after a selection of the following 
ladies as delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference 

The Bani of Nanpara, Begum Plabibnllab, Bani of Mandi, Kunwaraui Bam- 
Bahadur Shah, Mrs. Ghulam Husain, Mrs. Menon, Mrs. Wasim, Mrs. Gupta, Miss 
Khanna, Mrs. Alizaheer, Mrs. Perrill, Mrs. Mukand, Mrs. llahi Bux and Mrs. Ismail. 


The Agra Womes’s Coaference 

Besolutions urging the opening of birth control clinics, the abolition of disabi- 
lities regarding the women’s rights of inheritanv;a and the introduction of courses 
of training in citizenship and condemning the spirit of communalism and provin- 
cidism in the country, were among the many resolutions, dealing with 
political, social, economic, educational, labour and industrial problems, passed at a 
^teence of ^e repr^ntatives of the Agra constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference, held at Allahabad on the 28tli. and 29tb. October 1933 at the residence 
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of Mn. Prakoflh Narayan Sapru. Lady Afuketyi, wife of Justiee Sir Lai Oopal 
Malrarji, praided. Amonc: the delegates present were Mrs. Kitty Shiva Bao, Miss 
Snniti Devi Kaira and Mrs. N. 8. Bama Bao (from Benares), Mrs. A. 0. Baneni, 
Miss B. K. Nehru, Mrs. P. K. Acharya, Mrs. Shri Banjan, Mrs. Pratibha Mukeni, 
Mrs. B. N. Jha, Mrs. Purnima Baner]i, Mrs. P. N. Sapru, Mrs. T. N. Sapru, Miss 
raark^wari Agha, Mrs. Kundrani Gandhey, Miss Manorama Ghowohry, Miss 
Leila Boy, Mrs. Budra and Miss Gita Mukerji. 

The proceedings of the conference opened, after speech weicoming the delegates 
by Mrs, Shiela Dhar, the secretary, with a resolution moved from the chair express- 
ing the profound sorrow of the conference at the sad demise of Mr. J. M. Ben- 
Gupta, Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and placing on record its deep 
appreciation of their contributions to Indians cause. 

The following resolution and another strongly protesting against the repealing 
of the Child Marriages (Sards) Act and condemning the reactionary efforts of 
^ose members responsible for that agitation, were also moved from the chair and 

The conference views with grave apprehension ^the growth of the population 
as revealed in Dr. Hutton’s census report and recognizes that such an overgrowth 
of population amongst the poverty-stncken masses is detrimental to the welfare of 
the nation as a whole. It, therefore, strongly advocates the urgent necessity of 
^ning birth control clinics under efficient medical advice and urges upon the 
Cbvernment and local bodies to take immediate steps in this direction.’ 

Untouchables 

The following resolutions were next passed by the conference after a discussion : 

This conference notes with concern the appalling conditions (housing) of the 
so-called untouchables, especially the sweepers, as disclosed in the report of the 
Servants of the Untouchables’ Society, Allahabad, and it urges upon the municipa- 
lity to take immediate steps to ameliorate them. It likewise requests the other 
municipalities to take proper steps for improvements, wherever su^ unfavourable 
conditions may exist. Proposed by Miss B. K. Nehru and seconded by Mrs. 
Purnima Banerji.) 

Bights of Inheritance 

This conference is of opinion that all disabilities regarding the rights of inheri- 
tance of women should be abolished. (Proposed by Mrs. P. N. Sapru and seconded 
by Sheila Dhar.) 


Physical Culture 


This conference is definitely of opinion that sufficient arrangements should Lc 
made for the advancement of physical culture of women and girls. It calls upon 
the municipalities to allot separate parks in the congested areas of the city for this 
purpose. (Proposed by Mrs. Kundrani Gandhey and seconded by Mrs. A. C. 
Banerji.) 


COMMUNALISM CONDEMNED 

This conference strongly condemns the spirit of communalism and provincialism 
in the country and considers it a menace to the growth of national solidarity m 
India and dissociates itself from all such institutions and bodies that wour iis 
growth. (Proposed by Miss Shy am Kumari Nehru and seconded by Mrs. Purnima 
Banerji.) 


Compulsory Education 

This conference realizes that all progress depends on education on an 
scale and finds in the course of its activities the extreme backwardness of its maj 
rity of the illiterate masses. It further realizes that education of ohddren wouia^^^ 


ui xauiB, wrouga ub legisiaiiive ouuitis w- ^ . 

education for boys and girls possible after considering their Iwal needs, inw 
ferenpe further considers its duty to help in this education scheme and cans 
the employers of domestic servants to supervise and make proysions for me 
tion of such servants, (Proposed by Mrs. Boma Mukerji and seconaea oy 
Leila Boy.) 
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Medical Ezaionatios of School Obildebn 

This eoDferenee urges upon the GoTenment the need for the medieal e»^nt* 
tion of school ohildren^ as physical deficiencies mar the intellectual growth ox the 
child. (Proposed by Miss Buniti Kaira and seconded by Mrs. A. 0. &n6r]i.) 

Training of Citizenship 

This conference strongly recommends that courses for the training of citizenship 
be instituted as part of the curriculum in all educational institutions. (ProposM 
by Mrs, Kitty Shiva Bao and seconded by Mrs. Sheila Dhar,) The mover was the 
recepient of congratulations for placing before the conference such an useful 
resolution. 

Bar against Co-education 

This conference requests the authorities of the Allahabad and Benares Hindu 
Universities to remove the bar against co-education and urges other universities to 
support co-education. (Propose by Miss Sharkeshwari Agha aud seconded by 
Miss Monorama Chowdhury.) 

Workers in Mills 

This conference views with disfavour and concern the condition of workers !!n 
the mill areas and the factories and considers it the right of workers to demand 
better living conditions. It calls upon and requests the factory millowners to take 
immediate steps to make satisfactory provisions for the labourers, ensuring upon 
them the means to live a healthy life and safeguarding their position in case of 
ill-health, unemployment, old age, etc., and special attention should also be given 
to women workers in connection with maternity leave and other privileges attached 
thereto. It further requests the Government of India to give enbet to the recom- 
mendations of the Whitley Committee without further delay. (Proposed by Mrs. 
Purnima Banerji and seconded by Mrs. Shri Banjan.) 

India’s Industries 

This conference further reiterates its resolve to encourage Indian industries and 
views with favour the growth and protection of industries in India, believing that 
the growth of industry is essential for its economic development wnich will enable 
Its trade to stand in line with other countries. (Proposed by Mrs. Purnima Baner- 
ji and seconded by Mrs. Bam Bao.) 

This conference favours the opening of institutionEL, where women can be afforded 
such facilities to earn by means of handicrafts and other cottage industries asl would 
enable them to be econ^omically independent and to render hdp to their families. 
(Proposed by Mrs. A. 0. Banerjee.) 


The Delhi Womes’s Cooiereoce 


EDd under a tagtefully decorated ehamiana at 
Km 3* > ^ Women’B League, a largely 

7th ® ^netitnent anference vas Thefd on tlu 

• ^owemotr 1933 under the presidentshiD of Mrs. J C Chatterifui A 
Iragthy report surveying ihe activities of the Delhi Women’s* L^zue wm read 

All, who IwWreeTrtte nKuy to fnldS 
^liSSF^fa* P”**<*® women to nnderstand their eociaT, oiric a^ 

Dr.^ant.”’”®”®* “ condolence reBOlution on the deaths of Mr. Patel and 



The Cawopore Women^s Coaference 

The Bani Saheba of Tiloi^ who presided at the Women’s Conference held at 
Oawnpore on the 23ril. Nevamber 1933 in her speech said : — 

1 thank you heartily for elvinffr me the honour of presiding over this Conference. 
It would have been in the fitness of things if yon would have elected an abler 
person, who, on account of her greater experience and knowledge, would have been 
better qualified to guide your deliberations. However I, with my humble attain- 
ments, while not pretending to teach you anything, am preparedT to serve you to 
the brat of my ability. 

With the change of times, some evil customs have crept in our society and we 
have come to regard them as part of our religion. They not only harm us, but 
are responsible for the degradation of our society. We have to remove these first. 
If we do not wake up even now, this canker will steadily eat up the vitals of our 
existence. The question now is what are those evils ? They are (1) illiterates, (3) 
purdah, (3) early marriage and (4) untouchability. 

Until a few years ago, our daughters were not given education, as our brethren 
were opposed to it. We were ignorant and blind. This was responsible for our 
downfall and infected our society with all those evils which are now difficult to bo 
eradicated. We are now exerting to get rid of them by holding meetings and 
conferences. But times are altered, public opinion has changed, and in some small 
measure attention Is being given towards our education. 

The woman, who is educated, would not only give better comfort to her husband 
but would consider it her bounden duty to bring up her children better. It, 
therefore, behoves every mother to educate her miildren even if she has to go 
without her meals. 

This is the second evil which has checked the progress of our society. There 
was no purdah amongst us originally, but later it crept In somehow. We should 
now drive this out as early as possible. Only physical and mental harm, and no 
good comes out of it. 

I wonder how all the evils have conspired to come into our land I This system 
of early marriage has ruined our country. Consider how many widows we have 
and what is their plight. Owing to early marriage our p^sical strength and 
longevity have both gone down. Look how superior to us a European is in both 
these respects. Therefore I wish to bring this evil pointedly to the notice of our 
mothers. 

If we do not even now pay any attention to those humble, innocent and poor 
brethren, then remember our future generation would curse us. The uplift of 
Harijans can be done better by us, women, because we have to deal with them 
more. Therefore, it is my request to you all to pay attention to these down-trodden 
people, kept low by our own selves, and to lift them up and purify them. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed at the conference : — 

This conference requests the district and municipal boards to introduce compul- 
sory education for boys and girls in our constituencies. 

This conference requests the Legislative Assembly to recognise the right of in- 
heritance of the women over the properties of their husbands and sons. 

This conference requests the public to stop the demand for dowry in marriages. 

This conference requests the public to popularise the use of Swadeshi goods. 

This conference requests the public to stop child marriage and incongruous 
marriages. 

This conference requests the public to remove the purdah system entirely. 

All India Aryan Women’s Conference 

The All-India Aryan Women’s Conference was held at Ajmer on the ^ 

20lli. October under the Presidentship of Srimaii Shaumo Devi^ Principal, j 
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|falia?idyalaj% Jallandur, and was attended by a large number of ladicB from far 
and near, inelnding the girl-etndenta of Gnrukuls at Dehra Dun and Kanya Mahari- 
dyaltia at Jallnndur and Baroda, reapeetively. _ . , * . ^ . 

Srimati Shaumo Devij in the course of her Presidential address, felt confident that 
their meeting on the occasion of the Semi-Gentenary Celebrations of inch a reformer aa 
Swami Dayananda, who had done so much for the womenfolk of India, would give 
them new life. Touching the importance of women in relation to human sooie^ was 
composed of two essential parts,— mao and woman. Each one, she proceeded, was 
indispensable to the other, and no nation could progress without the help of women. 
Bo^ man and woman had their respective sphere of work by performing which 
both contributed to the uplift of humanity— and the condition of women, she said, 
was an index to the condition of society. Each family, in which, according to the 
speaker, woman was the moving spirit, was an integral part of society ; consequently 
woman was the principal figure in raising or degrading society. she ex- 

plained, was the cnstodian of the hopes of the future, and by training her children 
along proper lines and keeping them healthy and happy rendered the greatest service 
to the humanity and society. 

Coming to the services that Indian women could render, the President observed 
that they could ameliorate the economic and political condition of India by taking 
to the charkha. 

Proceeding, the President condemned the system of acceptance of dowry for 
marriages, and untouchability, as also the non-preaching of the vedic dharma. She 
advised the merging of all women^s institutions into one All-India Association, the 
establishment of a Dayanand Women’s Home for orphans, widows and the poor, 
control of all women’s institutions by women, and the education of women through 
Vedic literature. Concluding, she appealed to the audience to resolve to serve uxq 
country in every way, and exhorted them to come into the field like Goddess Durga. 

Resolutions 


One of the resolutions passed condemned child marriage, purdah, untouchability, 
caste restrictions, and idol worship. 

The Conference protested against the introduction of divorce in Hinduism. Big- 
natures were obtained for a memorial to bo presented to the Assembly against the 
Divorce Bill. 


The Hyderabad WonieD’s Coofereoce 

The B^cnth Annual Conference of Women’s Association for educational advance- 
Hyderabad was held at Hyderabad on the 3rd. November when, owing 
S Papanna^t prestded**^^ laaharani of Gadwal, who was to preside, the ]^ni 

included subjects such as Child Marriage Act, training of 
^k fo^^rdiS^women*^*^** schools, and the n^ssity of a public 
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and to form plana and frame a programme for the year before na. When the field 
ia ao wide< and the acope tor work ia ao large, our achievementa will naturally 
appear modeat and eren diaappointingly small. This» I am sure, is due not to any 
laca of zeal or effort, but to tne ineritable disparity between what needs to be done 
and what can be achieved in the initial stages. I am fully confident that if only 
we work patiently and persistently our labours will reap a plentiful harvest in the 
near future. 

Possibilities gf Gibl Guide Movement 

There is one Department of our activities which is full of possibilities. I refer 
to the Girl Guide Movement. As }Ott are awar& attempts were made some years 
ago by the Department of Public Instruction to form troops of Girl Guides in the 
several educational inatitutions of the State, but although some troops were formed 
in one or two Girls’ High Schools, the movement did not spread widely. Last year 
we took up the task of organising the movement in the State with the cordial co- 
operation of the Department and the necessary financial support from Government. 
An influential Committee of ladies has been formed, a number of ladies have been 
trained, rallies have been held, and there is every reason to believe that the 
movement has struck root and will spread rapidly from school to school. I attach 
great importance to a vigorous Girl Guide movement in the State, and consider 
Uiat by participation in the activities of the movement and loyalty to its ideals, 
the rising womanhood of the country will receive an education which will be a 
highly valuable supplement to the training they receive in the class room. 

I have more than once referred to the objective of the women’s movement in 
India and particularly of our conference. If I do so again now, it is not from 
the mere desire for reiteration but to bring home their social significance to those 
who may yet realise them partially or not at all. Our objective is frankly to 
obtain for woman in India equal opportunities of service in the common cause of 
the advancement of the community. It is possible there are fields where scope 
for us may not be, so pronounced, just as there are fields which are the special 
province of women. It is possible for exan^le to argue that Military service is 
not suitable for women, though even here efiective service of an eauafly valuable 
character is performed by women in nursing the wounded and the sick, and 
comforting them in their suffering. It must be well known to many of yon that 
women have been recruited even for Police work in Great Britain and other 
Western Countries. I shall not argue the point, but shall Jay down this simple, 
and to my mind, acceptable proposition, women as women should not be barred 
from anv sphere of service, however expedient it may be that the majority of them 
should find their vocation iu life as makers of homes. 

Women and Higher Education 

From this objective, follows the obvious corollary that the educational opportu- 
nities for women should be the same as for men. I am aware that the malady of 
unemployment among the educated classes has spread from men to women, and we 
see the pathetic spectacle of women in possession of high University degrees sear- 
ching for work. It may, therefore, app^r undesirable mat women snould be further 
tempted to pursue courses of study which will increase the number of the unem- 
ployed. Id answer, I should like to invite your attention to two important consi- 
derations. The first is that the present unemployment among the educated classes 
is due to the world wide economic depression and we know Uiat they nre unem- 
ployed not because our country has a surfeit of University graduates, but becaw 
we lack the necessary finance to establish more schools wnicn are the crying om 
of the State, and which would easily absorb the comparatively small outpni. 

Secondly, even if the number of university 'graduates are such as ewnoe oe 
absorbed by the community, that is an argument for regulation of the aw' 
of men and women who should receive the university training, and not for snui^ 
lug the doors of higher education against women only. If anything is w 
gathered from the experience of Western countries, more and “ore womem u 
course trained for the task will come to be employed in offices, public and pri va . 
as well as in the professions, and men will have to seek other avenues m 
employment. 

Domestic Sciencb , 

I shall, before oonolading« say a few words on the place of Domwtio 
—as it is fashionable nowadays to oall,<-oooking, needlework land Darstogj^A . 
Bcteme of education for women. Even when au the avenues of social employ 
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are open to women, there can be no doubt that the majority of them will have^ to 
mind the home either as bread-winners in the more hnmble ranges of oocnpations 
or 88 wives of poor workers who cannot afford to get the home managed by ser- 
vants. Therefore some considerable knowledge of these subjects shoula certainly 
form part of the training of women. Even those who come to occupy more im- 
portant positions in life or marry well would be all the better for such knowledge. 
Therefore, the essential elements of Domestic Science should form part of the 
training of all girls before they complete the High School stage, some training 
being given in the Middle Schools and supplemented in the High Schools. The 
University should provide a more advanced course in these subjects for the benefit 
of those who may be required to work as teachers, or, as we hope, will become 
social workers, who will be required to move among the poorer people and teach 
them what they will not have learnt in the schools in respect of cooking, sanita- 
tioD, food values and so on. 

Let me conclude by 'conveying our gratitude to the Reception Committee of 
Shimoga for the kind invitation to hold our Conference in their midst and for tho 
excellent arrangements they have made for our stay. I hope that when we meet 
next year, we shall review one more year of useful work sustalued by high ideals. 


The Welcome Address 

Mr8. Imaratif Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in the course of her 
address, welcoming the President and tho delegates, said : 

Several large problems touching upon the political and social advancement of 
the women of the State have been brought betore the State Womcn^s Oonferonocs 
for deliberation and determination in the past and satisfactory conclusions have also 
been arrived at in respect of the majority of tho subjects. But as you are aware, 
we have yet to cover a vast field in the years to come. On this occasion, however, 
I feel it to be my privilege to lay emphasis upon a few of the more important 
questions affecting the people of Malnad. Nature has been unmerciful and un- 
yielding, so to say, in imposing restrictions on the life of tho people In tho 
Malnad and women more than tho men are placed at a disadvantage In combating 
the evil effects thereof, Special remedies have, therefore, to be devised to overcome 
them. In respect of medical relief, particularly at ’the maternity stage, special and 
grater facilities are imperative. Local organisations to prevent infantile mortality 
and to educate tho women so as to remove the prevailing ignorance in the matter 
are very necessary. Child welfare centres have to bo established on a large scale 
in the several parts of the district. Suitable but modest dwelling houses have to 
come into being in the interior parts of the districts. I dare say that these and 
several other questions concerning the education and social uplift of the depress^ 
classes will also be brought forward now for consideration before this Conference. 

Allot the weicoDQG address, Lady Mirza dclivored her prcsidcotial address* 


Annual Report 

Secretary of the Conference. Jlirs. S, Nanjamma, then road the 
report of the Conference for the year 1932-33, In the course of which she stated : 

exlBtence and it has enteral 
r£n»Ji bead-quartera being at Banealore. During thia year, the 

®‘’® “".endowment of § 0 . 2 ^ to the new Maternity 

fe' “ .“pcoial ward to be named after our worthy President, 
who 18 the heart and aonl of tho women’s movement in the 
nnu ‘**® are justly proud of this endowment for so noble a 

S t¥« to be congratulated. Views regarding the status of women 

lmm®»i ”J® of India were eent to the All-India Women’s Clnnt^rnn 

exiaing consmnlion of the Conference was re^iSd by a 
Thyagsraja Aiyar, one of the Vice-PiSidito 
” ”^®®r ^"“t>t«t'on was also translated into Kannada to enable our 

*.® ”J*® recitations. The resolutions ^ ww prin^ 
” rernynlar. Pamphlets describing the ideals and aims of the fTnntarJS^ am 
im^ed and pnn^ m Urdu, kannads and English. These describe in a nntshdl 
•® ^“^®'®"ee and its ideals and objects. Miss BnS E ESbK 
Mrs. Jbalnmjisa Begum and Bn S. Naojamma were mainly reaponsibie te SSe 
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Echo meeti^ were held all orer the State after the retara of oar delmtes to 
the All-India Women's Conference at Laoknow to explain the work of the Oon- 
ference. Sereral ladies took great interest in the Conference work. 

INDUSTBIAL AKD EDUCATIONAL WOBE 

The Industrial School for Women, started by Mrs. Iqbalunnisa Begum, one of 
our social secretaries, is doing excellent work. The attendance has increased and 
there is a great demand for the article turned out at the school. The exhibits 
themseWes at the Exhibition, which yon are seeing, will bear testimony to the 
quality of the work done at this school. The rural school at Yediynr which was 
started a year back has been progressing satisfactorily. The school does not 
prepare pupils to any examination. Instructions of an elementary standard is 
given. The honorary workers, Mrs. Singaraveln Mudaliar, Mrs. Walden, Miss 
Mahadevan and Miss Buth £. Bobinson, are taking keen interest in the working 
of this school. A clinic is recently opened there, and Dr. (Miss) Mahadevan is 
giving instruction on sanitation and cleanliness and conducts a clinic there. The 
school has great potentialities for development. A building is under construction 
for this school. A few Harijan girls are also attending the school. The benign 
Government have sanctioned an annual grant of Bs. 50 for two years to this 
experimental school. 

The Creche at Belli Mutt Boad is working well. The number of babies attend- 
ing the Creche are steadily increasing. Our best thanks are due to Dr. Vas, tho 
honorary medical visitor who has been taking deep interest in the working of tho 
Creche. There is an antenatal clinic for the Benefit of the cooly population. 
Medicines are supplied free of cost to the babies of the Creche from Bt. Theresa 
Dispensary. We take this opportunity to express our obligation to Dr. Vas and 
the nuns of the Convent. 

Girl-guiding was re-organised last year and it was given a new lease of life by 
our popular and able Chief Commissioner LadyMirza Md. Ismail in whose heart 
reigns supreme the welfare of our women and chfldren. 

Constituencies 

Our constituencies are doing their best for spreading the Ideals of the Confe- 
rence. The Mysore sub-Gonstituency has been placed on a firm footing by the 
organisation of a strong local committee and a fund of its own. Shimoga couati- 
tuency has done a lot of spade work and monthly musical evenings and lectures 
are some of the special features of the constituency. The sub-constituency of Chi- 
taldrug works five days in the week. Four days are allotted to handi-crafts, such 
as rattan work, sewing and knitting embroider;jr. Classes for teaching Hindi, Eng- 
lish and Music are also started. Physical exercises and games are receiving suffi- 
cient attention. Seven ladies got through the prathamic examination with six in 
the 1st class. In Bolar a Hindi class is started. The class works on four days in 
a week and six ladies attend the same. There is a needle work class. Some learn 
embroidery and plain needle work. Three hundred frocks and Banians were pre- 
pared by the members of the conference and distributed to the poor children at 
the baby-shows held in June 1933. Harikatha performances and musical evenings 
are also arranged periodically. 

In Chlkmi^lnr classes for rattan work, tailoring^embroidery and drawn thread 
work are conducted and classes for the teaching of Hindi are held r^larly. in 
Tumkur a tailoring class and a class for teaching Hindi are held. Provision tor 
indoor and outdoor games is made. The Hasan sub-constituenc) has b^n domg 
a lot of propaganda work to enlist the sympathies of women for the work of tne 
conference. Girl-guiding work is undertaken. It is under contemplation to opeu a 
baby clinic next year. 

In pursuance of the policy evolved by the confmnee to send mem^is of^ 
head-quarters standing committee on tours for propagfmda work, Mrs. Bnrau^w 
and Miss Buth. K Bobinson visit^ Hasan. Hiey heW a meeting at ^e 
school for ladies and explained to them the aims and oAects of the conra^ 
They enlisted members for the conference at the meeting. Mrs. SingaravelUjUn 
liar and Mrs. Baghavachari could not visit CSiitaldurg on account of oat-breeK 
plague in that locality. 
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Retolutiont — Second Day— 4th. November 1933 

The Conference discuBsed resolntiooB to-daj. • • .u i. 

Mrs, Kamalamma Iktaapm moved : “Thw Conference reiterate its opinion tnaii 
the pnblic examination at a Btage below the High School be aboliehed.’ 

In moving Uie reBolution, MrB. DaBappa Baid that the subjeots for the lower 
secondary examination for children, particularly jgirlB of tender age, were many 
and inBtm of underetanding the thinga they only mugi^ up Bubjecta like parrots 
with a view to get through the examinationB. Thia obviatea the very obj^t of 
location at an early age. Taking geography aa an example, of the varioua Bub]eoto 
for the lower secondary standard, the speaxer said children learn to repeat the 
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world to our children, if they are ignorant of the conditions of their country Md 
oi their State ? Taking history as another subject of study by the girls, the speaker 
said t^t the cramming of dates of incidentB ox bygone days for the only purpose 
of passing the examination was not so very essential as the knowledge of what was 
going on in the world and in India to-day. Instead of subjects like g^graphy of 
distant lands and countries and the history of the country, the knowledge of which 
might not be very essential to girls of this country in their latter life, the speaker 
appealed to the house that subjects like embroidery, stitching, etc,, should be given 
more importance and to carry out these objects effectively, the public examinati^ 
(the lower secondary examination) at a stage lower than the high school standard 
should be abolished. 

Afisa Lazarus, Headmistress of Empress Girls’ High School. Tumkur, in seconding 
the proposition said that the system of having a public examination below the him 
school standatd was a system peculiar to Mysore alone. Such an examination, she 
said, existed nowhere in India. Proceeding, she pointed out that one of the practical 
difRculties of this system was that of giving exemptions to some of the candidates 
who had failed to pass through the lower secondary examination. Since the exem^ 
tion BO granted depended upon the recommendations of the head-masters and head- 
mistresses of the Middle Schools, it was wise, she said, to abolish the public exami- 
nation and to leave the discretion of promoting candidates to the high school 
classes to such Headmistresses themselves. 

Mrs. Rukkamma, headmistress of Girls’ School, Shimoga, while supporing the 
resolution, impressed upon the immediate necessity of changing the existing curri- 
culum of study for the lower secondary standard. 

The resolution was put to vote and passed by a majority. 

The next resolution moved was by Mrs, Theobald and ran as follows : 

“This conference is of opinion that English be started and taught along with 
Kanarese from the primary classes whenever possible to enable the children trained 
in the nursery schools to continue the English language without a break, as all 
Nursery schools that have been started are teaching ibom the languages.” 

Mrs. Theobald said that the English language had, whether the people wanted 
it or not, become an universal language throughout the world and of all the 
<^omm^ languages understood and made use of in the daily life of the people of 
the different nations, English language was the only one of its kind and as such 
to understand the world round about, to move in society, even in India English 
WM quite essential and the teaching of English language at an early stage sidle by 
Bide with the vernaculars of the locality would facilitate handling language in the 
hightt clasm and also would enable the students to grasp easily what was being 
taught in Englislh puticularly subjects like science etc. 

. Jq support of this resolution two more ladies talking in Eanada said that in 
J™*. experience as mistresses, it was quite easy to teach English and gannada 
t^ether in the lower classes. The Government, said one of them, might not con- 
ceae wis rMuwt because of financial considerations. The introduction of preaching 
TO Eoglish Langu^e in the lower classes i. e. in Kannada and Urdu primary 
Claim would mean the addition of an English knowing teacher to handle that 
which would cOTtainly cauM some additional expenditure to the Government. 
IwiiS? to obvmte thte diffijsnUy, the aystem of intiodn^ 

might firat be Btarted in fmpoctont town. uS 
could not cost the GoTernment too mneh, nt a time. 

Xae resolution was unanimously accepted by the hou se . 
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Mr$. Bti Rangamma of Bangalore, next moved on behalf of Ur$, Thygaraia 
Aiyar the following resolution b : 

'This conference is of opinion that the establishment of vocational schools for 
girls with provision for general education upto a certain standard, is of prime im- 
portance and requests the Government to start such schools in some centres as an 
experimental measure. 

^This Conference is of opinion that steps be taken for mass education bv adopt- 
ing the following measures : (1) Travelling libraries, (2) establishment of reading 
rooms, (3) appointment of agencies for educational propaganda, (4) educational 
trips. 

'This^ Conference is of opinion that greater facilities be created for physical 
culture in schools— (1) providing sufficient playgrounds. (2) estimating physical 
achievements while promoting students (3) encouraging inaigenous games. 

Speaking on the resolution, the sp^kcr said “According to Mysore census of 
1931, out of a total female population of 32,03,339, only 89,307 were literate. This 
works out to about 3 per cent. The corresponding figures in the case of males is 
about 15 per cent or five times as much.” This disparity, the speaker attributed 
to the want of a legislative measure, enacting compulsory education for women up- 
to the middle school standard and till such an act was passed by the Legislative 
Council, the speaker urged upon the women of Mysore not to cease their agitation. 

Proceeding, she said that women’s education in the Primary Middle School 
Classes should be on lines entirely different from those on which bovs were being 
taught. Practically everjr Indian girl contemplated marriage as the future career 
in life and her education should be so modelled as to make her a good wife, a 
careful mother and a competent house- wife. Instead they were now engaged in 
imparting to women more or less the same kind of education that was being given 
to hoys. The History and Geopraphy of foreign countries which they had not seen 
and which they were not going to see could not be of much value to the average 
Indian women especially when such subjects were being taught to the exclusion of 
other subjects which were likely to prove of greater value to them in the course of 
their daily duties as wives and mothers. The time often wasted in teaching them 
the elements of English onrrenc;|r, could be spent in teaching them arithmetic based 
on Indian currenev with which they had to deal throughout their lives. Of the 
several important subjects which the speaker said was necessary for girls to know 
were i^e manner of maintaining household accounts, the art of keeping the expendi- 
ture within the income of the family, cookery, both theoretical and practical, domes- 
tic science and hygiene and a working knowledge of the medical qualities of the 
indigenous plants and herbs, care of infants and first aid and sick nursing and the 
ability to treat minor ailments in the family without the aid of the doctor, sewing 
and needle work and music. The speaker also laid particular stress upon the n^^ed 
for moral and religious instruction to children. 

The resolution, when put to vote, was passed unanimously. 


Mrs. Srirangamma, Headmistress of Girls’ Middle School, Shimoga, moved that 
*‘This Conference reiterates its demand of previous years for the employment oi 
adequate number of teachers to cope with the increased number of pupils in 
schools.” , 

The resolution was supported by Mrs, Mandyam and was nuanimoasly passoa. 

The Conference next adopted a resolution calling upon all women’s 
tions and all individual workers to take up in earnest constructive work in me 
villages. 

Dr. Eatnamma Isaac then moved a resolution that “this Conference 
that as the maternal mortality rate is high in certain parts of the State, siepn 
he taken to investigate the cause and frame remedies for the same.” . 

Dr. Issac referred to high trate of maternal mortality in India and impr^' 
on the woman the advisability of going to maternity hospitals at the time oi ju 
confinement where the best possible attention would be given to in 

cleanliness and antiseptic precautions, to an extent that was iio^t possiDie ev 
the best of homes, would save many a woman from the grips of g]ie 

Sceptic fevers after child-birth caused the death of mothers in large numoer^ ^ 
made an appeal to the ladies to start maternity homes in as many piww" 
possible. The resolution was passed I 

Suppression of immoral traffic in the State by legislation wd earrving on 

social work by woman formed the subject of a resolution moved oy 
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She said that the Conference should reiterate its demand for the immediate 
iotrodoction of a bill in the Lefi;iBlatiTe Council to make all i>emns who keep 
brothels, etc., liable to punishment under the law. After explaining the vanous 
phases and life young girls who were enticed by unscrupulous people for simn 
purposes had to pass through, she urged that the only method of eradicating this 
disgrace on womanhood was to take up immediate steps to open homes for girls 
rescued from houses of ill-fame. This work of starting rescue homes, she said, 
lay mainly in the hands of ladies. Every town in the State should have such a 
house, where girls who had erred for various reasons should be taught subjects 
which would enable them to earn an honest livelihood. It was a pity, she said, 
while the neighbouring Government of Madras, whoso vast experience had made 
it feel the legislation a necessity, the Government of Mysore should have thrown 
down a move in this direction by the public themselves, though it should have 
been in all fairness, move on their part. Hence, she prayed the Government should 
once again be requested to introance into the AsBcmbly a bill for the suppression 
of immoral traffic. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Mrs. Kamalamma Dasappa next placed before the House a five-year plan for 
the effectiv^i) and permanent work of ladies’ associations in the several parts of 
the State as also for starting more Sthri Samajas in almost every village of the 
State. 

The scheme was as follows. The Government should employ at present eight 
Indy graduates for a period of five years and keep them, one in each district, with 
sufficient salary to maintain themselves. Such ladies should first work in the dis- 
trict headquarters by starting Sthri Samajas, organising Harikathas and Bha- 
janas, conducting music classes, teaching women in the poorer quarters the neces- 
sity of cleanliness and the principles of sanitation, etc., and training local women 
not only to make them fit to conduct afiairs of their Samajas and the social work 
to be done in their town, but also to train them to be able to organise such small 
Samajas in all the villages of the taluk. When this work is done in the district 
headquarters, such lady graduate should go to the next taluk of the district and 
do similar work there also. This would mean a simultaneous propaganda through- 
out the State and an effective one too. Such lady graduates should not be given any 
additional work beyond this. Such a five-years plan would be quite enough to 
rouse the latent energies of the State’s women and that would cost the Govern- 
ment only Bs. 5000 a year. 

Mrs. Dasappa said that at present ladies’ associations existed only in some 
important places, like the district headquarters or the taluk headquarters and 
those who took a lively interest in the associations were mostly the wives of the 
officers. When those women in charge did some work, the officers were transferred 
and their wives naturally had to leave their work unfinished and go away. The 
slow progress the women achieved in anything constuctive and practical was mainly 
due to this change of hands. The speaker then explained the scheme. This scheme 
also suggested to a certain extent a solution for the unemployed educated ladies 
of the State. 

After some other resolutions were passed, the President made her closing speech 
and the Conference adjourned. 


The Travancore Women’s Conference 


. annual session of the Travancore Constituent Conference of the All-India 
Women s Conference was held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, Trivandrum, on 
the likh. November 1933. There was a large attendance of ladies. 


In welcoming the audience, Mrs, V, Sri Velayundhan Tampi said that they were 
all BOTry that, on account of some unavoidable circumstances (Dr.) Miss E. K. 

Animal, President of the Association, could not preside. The work before 
tnem was both important and serious. The presence of such a large numb^ of 
vom^ was proof, that Travancore’s claim for its high literacy is justified and that 
to sisters could rise equal to the task when occasion urose. 
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Jliiss D, ff. Watts, retired Principal, was then voted to the chair. In the 
course ol her speech, Miss Watts said that she had been a Iqval servant of Govern- 
ment for 21 years and that consistently with her loyalty ana position, she could 
not preside, especially in view of the fact that the terms of the draft resolutions 
were all protests against the Education Gommittee^s decisions. In those circums- 
tancGB, she said she could not preside. 

Then, Mrs, Sri Velayudhan Tampi was proposed to the chair to conduct the pro- 
ceedings. She took the chair and the resolutions were then taken up. 

The President moved from the chair resolutions placing on record the deep 
appreciation by the conference of the spirit underlying His Highness’ visit to Eu- 
rope and expressed its joy on the safe returii home of Their Highnesses. The 
glorious services rendered to India by Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. V. J. Patcl 
and the loss India had sustained by their deaths were also the subjects ol resolu- 
tions from the chair. The conference also congratulated the All- India Fund Asso- 
ciation on its success in starting the Lady Irwin Oollcge of Home Science. The con- 
ference whole-heartedly supported the proposal of the Committee on Travancore 
Educational Reforms to introduce Home Science as a subject in the Government 
Girls’ High School and the colleges for women aud requested Government to take 
prompt steps to give effect to this proposal by d^uting one science graduate to un- 
dergo training at the Lady Irwin Home Science College. 

The Conference also expressed its appreciation of the recommendations ol the 
Education Reforms Committee to raise the status and standard of primary school 
teachers. The Conference gave its entire support to the proposal of the Reforms 
Committee to open Kinder-garten and Montesorri Schools in the State and the pro- 
posal to introduce vocational schools for girls where such subjects as gardening, 
poultry -farming, weaving, etc., would be taught. 

Mrs. G, Raman Ptllai moved *'that the Conference expresses its regret at the 
fact that the Education Reforms Committee did not consult any of the women’s 
organisations, especially the Trivandrum Constituency of the All-India Women's 
Conference on education in forming their conclusions regarding women’s education 
in the State. 

The resolution was duly seconded and supported aud passed nem con. 

Lady Rajagopalachari next proposed a resolution protesting against the abolition 
ol the degree classes in the Women’s College. 

The motion was duly seconded and support^ and passed nem con. 

Sri, Narayana Amma moved a resolution to prevent professional begging in 
towns and appealed to Government to put a step to it and requested the co-operation 
of the public in eradicating the evil by proper legislation and provision of suitable 
poor houses. This was duly passed. . , 

The Statham Committee’s proposal to emplov mixed staff in primary scdcoja 
was condemned by Sri Vana^akshi Amma in the form of a resolution, which was 


f/aoDcu. , — , 

Mrs. Thairivam moved a resolution urging the need for adult education, ine 
motion was adopted. * • thA 

There was a long discussion on married women and their entertainment ^ 
Education Department on the motion of Mrs. Anna Chandy. The Statnam t»om- 
mittee had recommended the non-entertainment in the higher grades of to 
of women who were married especially in the Administration branch. There wa 


that unmarried woman alone should be employed ? Would it not lead to so m jr 
undesirable results in several directions which ought to be prevented in tne uaiu 
tional Department ? . . . vas 

Mrs. G, Sankara Pillai observed that, if the proposal of to 
sanctioned, unemployment among woman would largdy iuoreare. Out oi a,ouu w 
employees in the State service, 3^70 were in the Education l)epartmeni. 

The last resolution expressed objection to to proposal of 

colleges by various means and to raise the expenses of education by the incr 
fees. This was proposed by Miss Rajam and duly passed. . 

The President was autboriskl to convey to Government a copy oi w 
resolutions. 



Tho Madras WomeD^s Coalereoce 


The eighth sesBion of the fiiadras Gonstitaont Oonference of the All-India 
Women’s Oonference on educational and social reform was held at the Museum 
Theatre, Egmore, Madras on the 21 at. October 1933* Dr, Miaa McDoi^all prc 3 Bidiug. 
There was a large gathering of ladies. The proceedings commenced with prayers. 

Dr. (Mra)* Muthulakahmi Raddi, in proposing Miss D. 'MoDougall to the chair, 
said that their President had rendered yeoman’s service to the cause of woman’s 
education and that she was truly fitted to preside over their conference. Bervices 
irrespective of caste and colour, was the only test to ;be applied by them for posts 
of responsibility and honour and Judged by that standard Miss McDougall was the 
right person to preside over their couferrnce. 

UiaM McDoagall, in the course of her address, spoke as follows 

*Tirst of all, a warm welcome to all who have assembled here this morning for a 
day of conference on matters of vast importance, not only to woman, but to ml who 
claim India las the land of their choice and adoption. The conference of ours is one 
of many which are being held in many parts of India in preparation for tho All- 
India Conference which will be held in Calcutta at the end of tne year. This is the 
eighth year of pur meeting, and seems likely to be the most important session that 
has been held since, in 1925, the idea was first launched# The plan of the All-India 
Conference and its preliminary Constituent Conferences, we owe to our dear friend. 
Mrs. Cousins whom we hope very soon to see among us again. This year which 
has been in many ways one of prosperity and progress and harmony among our- 
selves has also ^n marked by our regret at her absence. The close of this year 
has been marked also by the departure from our sight of one whose name must be 
m the thoughts of all who come here to-day. Two years ago when the All-India 
Conference met in this very hail in December, we were all invited to Adyar to share 
the kindly bospilality of Mrs. Annie Besant. From the first inception of these 
conferences she was active and generous in her help and approval. But when the 
guests came together she was not strong enou^ to speak to them, and after 



devoted with generous enthusiasm the great powers of her nature to the service of 
a new day* ®“Oice, and before her departure had the joy of seeing the dawning of 

^ resolutions which wo are asked to send 

up to the all-India Conference for their deliberations in December. We think of the 



every part 
that make 

pioowb from communities which have only just begun to realise tbemseives’ 
ardSn? I of India, of evmry social level, of all ages from the 

rememlter a time when the^facts S So 
^med fantastic dreams. In a lesser degree our conference here to-day 
elements also, and the greatest thing perhaps |that hasbeen 
SSSSSP *5^®^ organisation of the conference is the brining together of 

MtSS diffe^t Borto to enrich each other by sharing their knowHd^^a^d 

experience It would be difficult to exaggerate the gains which have won t^mna>ii 
SS “d friendship with o¥e wotber.Tte ttrgJSri^nS’SSd 

•w ^ great glory of the women’e moTement in India, that it haa £baTa 

•wnow oornmnn^em, pride and prejudice whieb are ao an fba^ 

of^ «»PO«.ible ,»tionh 


tli.lield of lidSTl^ ^ 

to no diriaion between na”. Let na treat that m«5iood SlwSS 

to the voice of the mother will accent thia mnaanfm on/i au. * rosponsive 

^ women In the l^bUc life oTSS' cOTnti^ill ^aK ^^?!^ 
"«“j&nB«lmntnal good will Yet Uiere ia no elnmbMoiia nnilitiSSf® - 
no^nd l^lng one leader « anttority. K to MMtaSa 
udeed aa to onr hopes and aima and ideato, ^ ttSo to 
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opinion as to methoda and detail, and no one who has heard the vigorous diBcuBBions 
carried on in smaller ^thering and meetingB, though such are not posaible in such 
a large gathering and in so short a time as the conference of to-day, can accuse our 
movement of torpor or apathy. 

A new feature in the proceedings of to-day is the inclusion in our programme of 
some reports or accounts of things that are actually being done in this city to 
work the reforms which in past years we have been advocating. At first, oar 
resolutions generally took the from of appealing to Government to remove certain 
evils and promote certain reforms. Two years ago we began to call on the general 
public as well as on the Government to carry out the thin^ that must be done, 
realising how ineffective a good law may be unless the public opinion is actively 
supporting it. Now, we shall be hearing, for our inspiration and encouragement 
of work that is in process and of improvement that may be visibly seen. ’ 

The year has been one in which anxiety and disappointment have not been 
wanting. The widespread poverty and misery caused by extensive unemployment 
have weeted us deeply. Also members of our conference have called attention to 
new evils arising from the rapid spread of gambling, and we have disheartening 
evidence of frequent failure to make the compulsory education for girls and boys 
an actual thing in areas of the city where it is in operation, and of many cases of 
disobedience to law against child-marriage. Yet on the whole the year has been one 
of encouraging progress, and we in Madras have many reasons to look back with 
some Batisnction to what has been done. We are all proud of the part taken by 
our late President, Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshmi Keddy, before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in London this summer. We have her inspiring presence with us again and 
one of the great things we look forward to in this meeting is her message on the 
principle of non-communal electorates. 

We have had among us, though unfortunately not at a time when she could 
have spoken to the conference, the Principal of the new College for Home Science 
at Delhi, an enterprise which is of importance to the whole of India. We hope 
that horn it may come inspiration and direction for the reform of the education 
of women and girls and also that it will prove to be a link of union between 
North and South India. 

Progress has been made also in the gigantic task of combating the deep-rooted 
and obstinate evils such as^ the oppression of the outcaste classes, the evilM of 
intemperance and the injustice still present in some of the laws concerning 
marriage, property and inheritance ; we are to consider these things in our con- 
ference and also to hear of more positive lines of progress such as the iucreaso 
of home industries, the new emphasis placed on the physical improvement of ‘tho 
children at school, the attention now given by the university to music and 
domestic science, better provision for the protection of animals, and activity 
in dealing with the problems of social vice and of begging. Women, sometimeB 
alone and sometimes in valuable co-operation with men reformers, have done much 
useful work in all these fields this year. We will now turn to the actual work of 
the conference with the prayer that the divine blessing and inspiration without 
which our work must be futile and feeble, may be abundantly grants to us all. 


The Annual Report 

After the presidential address. Mrs, Kuriyan presented the annual report of 
the Madras Ooustituent Conference for the year 1933-34. The report, whi^ 
showed good progress, stated that there were 80 members during the ye»r on tne 
General Committee. On the 2lBt. Jan. 19^ the General Committee electea tne 
Executive Committee which, at its first meeting held in Januarv, calked out tne 
programme of work for the year. At the second meeting of the Oommittw we 
Memorandum II on Women’s Franchise drafted by the Joint 
All-India Women’s Conference, Women’s Indian Assooia^n and National Oounc 
of the Women of India was discussed. The General Committee, after making a re 
changes in the draft Memorandum, accepted it. The ;following important matter , 
in addition to routine work, were also dealt with by the Committee. 

Mrs. Bustomji Faridoonji and Mrs. Subbaro^p were nominat^ to 
for the election to the presidentship of the A. I. w. 0. to bo Md At 
December, 1933. A resolution was pass^ expressing rmet at ^e Governm^ 
Madras holding the post of the Deputy Directress of Public fl^^th in aw 
and also another resolution recommending to the Department of Education; 
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to mot scholarships aonaalW to two ladw students from Madras Presidency for 
tramiog in the Lady Irwin College, Delhi. 

A study of problems concerning the expansion of elementary and mass education 
was also conducted. The Educational Secretary had prepared the necessary mate- 
rials for the same. In connection with the social work the report stated that a 
model colony for Hariians, called ^^Erishnampet Qokulam”, in Lloyd’s Road had 
been formed and education was being imparted to the fishermen colony of lOO 
families located near the Lady Willingdon Training College in habits of cleanliness 
and orderliness and inducing them to give up drinking and rioting and thereby 
saving them from eviction from the land by government for a period of three years. 

Necessary preliminary work for Leper Relief in the City was undertaken. 
Leprosy being a disease which spreads in an alarming manner as the direct result 
of Ignorance and dirt is pre-eminently a social work in which *the active co-opera- 
tion of all women is essential for success. The financial position of the Consti- 
tuency was satisfactory. After meeting all the expenses there was a balance of 
Bs. 254-14-5. The work during the year was carried on in a spirit of good-will 
and harmony. The report was then adopted. 

Mrs* Kandeth next presented the Treasurer’s report which was also adopted 
and resolutions were next taken up for discussion. 

The following two resolutions were moved from the chair and carried 

“The Madras Constituent Women’s Conference places on record its grateful 
appreciation of the glorious service that has been rendered to the whole world and 
particularly to India and to India’s womanhood by late Dr. Annie Besant, and 
expresses its feeling of profound sorrow and the irreparable loss to the country by 
her demise.” 

This Conference welcomes the release of Mrs. Margaret Cousins, one of the found- 
ers of the Conference. 


Tribute to Ram Mohon Roy 

Dr, Muihulakshmi Reddi next moved the following resolution:— 

‘This Conference pays its respectful and grateful homage to Raja Ram Mohan 
Boy during his ^ntenary celebration for his inostimablo service to humanity, to his 
country and to the cause of Indian womanhood in particular and appeals to the 
public to subscribe liberally towards his memory.” 

Muthulakshmi Reddi said that as the courageous champion of the women’s 
cause Ram Mohan Roy had surpassed any reformer, ancient or modern. At 
this time when not a single woman in the cast nor in the west, conld raise her 
voi^ against the oppressive customs to which women were subjected to, he had 
dared to challenge his own sex to prove that women were in any way inferior to 
mw, and that women deserved a better treatment at their hands. Equally strong 
stand against poligamy and child-marriage. In his will, he 
married more than one wife, ho should be 
Yf i His essay on the “ancient rights of females” showed 

inat If he had lived long enough ho would have reformed the Hindu Law of In- 
^ widows and to tho daughters 

S,n?i women, were now in a position to demand 

citizen rights and adequate representation in the 
SiYfS of their country, it was incumbent on them, nay it was their 

nalfu reverence, to that great perso- 

onnrLaivft behalf against all 

opmmive customs that hamper the women’s progress. ^ 

Ane resolution, after being seconded, was carriwl amidst cheers. 


Education 

^ reaolution Miopted by the Conference ran aa follows 
Inrfn S'??* ““d satisfaction the openincr of the Ladv 

BcienOT at Delhi and regards this Sas the most importM^ 
wimra rf nidta of ^ whole of India and calls npta tto 

this AAiSLa i Kivo ,^be‘r whole-hearth support and to assist 

o^otao?themnSJ^/h7K’»JH=’ Riving, wide publicity to the aims!^ 
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Mm M, F, Prager moved the reaolation on elementary and mass education. The 
resolution ran as follows 

’’This Conference urges upon the Government the (?reat need of Education for 
the masses and strongly recommends the immediate introduction of compulsory 
Elemental Education for both boys and girls, as well as the creation of greater 
facilities for adult education.” 

She said that the resolution was comprehensive in its contents. It was an 
important subject in which they were very much interested. The women’s 
movement could help the spread of elementary education a neat deal. Elementary 
education was in fact a woman’s problem. There were sever^ aspects of elementary 
education which a woman could successfuly tackle and she appealed to the delegates 
to bestow great care and attention to the subject. Elementary educatio^ the 
speaker said in conclusion, could not make much progress unless there was a 
teaching order of women inspired by religion and love willing to take the work of 
the education of children. 

Mrs. JRamamurthi and Mrs. Chida explained the importance of the resolution in 
Tamil and Urdu, after which the proposition was pasBcd unanimously. 

Women Fbanohise 


Mrs. Dadhaboi next moved : 


Memorandum 11 of the All-India Women’s 
demands non-communal electorate and the 


“(a) This Conference supports the 
Conference. 

“(b) This Conference unanimously 
maximum voting strength for women. 

“(c) This Conference strongly recommends that a training for efficient citizenship 
shoula be instituted as a course of studies in all educational institutions.’' 

In moving the resolutions, Mrs. Dadhaboi explained at length the demands 
made in the Memorandum II of the All-India Women’s Conference. The memo- 
randum stated that though they felt strongly that adult franchise was the best 
method of enfranchising men and women on a oasis of equality, they would agree 
to certain temporary measures until such time as universal adult suffrage could be 
introduced. It strongly recommended (1) that literacy (ability to read and write 
in any language) should be substituted for the higher educational qualffications 
propose in the white Paper, for voters to both Provincial legislatures and Federal 
Legislatures and (b) women of 21 years of age and over be enfranchised in all 
urban areas. The memorandum strongly objected to the election of women to the 
Federal Assembly from the Provincial Legislatures by the indirect system of elec- 
tion and also to the principle of reservation of seats lor women in the Provincial 
and Federal Legislatures. The memorandum further submitted that a system of 
franchise and representation based upon the communal electorates and interests as 
proposed in the White Paper would be highly detrimental to the progress of the 
Indian people as a whole and to that of women in particular. They stand united 
in their demand for a system of Joint Electorates and record their protest against 
the Communal Award as it would introduce the poison of communalism into the 
now united ranks of Uie women of India. 

Mrs. Dadhaboi stated these were their essential demands and hoped that a strong 
public opinion would be created in this direction. , 

Mrs. Hensman seconded the proposition. She said that property qualifications 
should also be maintained. She whole-heartedly supported the proposal that wives 
and widows should have votes on the basis of the property qualifications 
of their husbands. She said that she differed from the first part of the resolution 
now before the House. . 

Srimathi Viralakshmiammal supported the resolutions in a Tamil speecn. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi said that there should be lequality of status m 
all matters of franchise. Property qualifications would lead to complications. 

Mrs. Hannen Angelo oppoe^ the principle of reservation of seats. 

The firsf part of the resolution was passed by a large majority of forty vo 
against three. The second and third parts were carried unanimously. 

Pboteotion of Childben 


Mrs. Dorothy Jinaretjadass moved the following resolutions 


in 


“Whereas in Madras 
Beedi factories under 


engaged 


City little boys of 6 years old and upwards are 
ier deplorable conditions in small, dirty, over-crowuw 
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unventilated rooms for about 12 or 13 hours a day for which ^ey receive 
1 or 2 annas, this Conference calls upon the Government to immediately pass a isiii 
forbidding the employment of children under 12 years of age in , 

“(b) fiis Conference calls upon the Government to amend the Madras Chilarens 
Act of 1920 Section 29 CJause I, A and D by adding the words “Cruelty” and 
“Immorality” respectively as a cause r depriving the parent or guardian of the 
custody of the Child. This Conference whole-heartedly supports the ‘Girls’ Protec- 
tion Biir now before the Assembly,” , . ^ . 

Mrs. Ahdul Wahab Sahed Bukari seconded the resolutions which were then 
unanimously passed. 

Social Refobm 


The following resolutions were then put from the chair and carried : 

“(a) This Conference reiterates its former resolutions appealing to all concerned 
to remove the social disabilities of the so-called Depressed Classes. 

“(b) This Conference rejoices that Gandhiji has resolved to devote his time and 
energy to the removal of the curse of untouebability and calls upon the women of 
the country actively to co-operate with him in this campaign. 

“(c) This Conference whole-heartedly gives its support to the Temple-Entry Bill 
now before the Legislative Assembly. 

This Conference thanks the Government for having supported the Sarda Act and 
appeals to the members of the Assembly and Government to amend this Act so as 
to prevent and penalise Child Marriage. 

‘‘This Conference strongly protests against the Bills now bejfore the Legislative 
Assembly seeking to amend and repeal the Child Marriage Restraint Act and recom- 
mends that representatives of organised Women’s Associations should be invited 
to express their opinion on these Bills. 

“This Conference reiterates its former resolutions urging reform of the Marriage 
Laws so as to bring about equality in marital relationships in the Hindu commu- 
nity and hence supports Sir Hari Singh Gout’s Bill now before the Assembly. 

“The Conference urges upon the Government to pass immediate legislation giving 
adequate rights of inheritance to women and supports the Widows’ Maintenance 
Bill now before the Assembly. 

“Gambling— (a) This Conference whole-heartedly condemns gambling of any type 
and on any scale, public or private.” 

“Cinema— (b) This Conference calls upon the authorities to appoint on the 
Board of Censors a sufficient number of members with expert knowledge of child 
psychology, to avoid the increasing number of those cinema shows which are inju- 
rious to the mental and moral development of the youth of the country.” 

Support for Swadeshi 


Moved by Srimati Kamala Menon and seconded by Mrs. Suhkadramma, the 
following resolution was carried ; 

“This Conference reiterates its former resolution that while placing on record its 
anpreciaticii of the work already done, it calls for increased effort in the support 
of indigenous industries (Swadeshi) such as hand-spinning, weaving, and all other 
cottage industries. 

Physical Education 


hhs. F. E, Graham moved and Mrs. Tiwali seconded the following resolutions 
which were carried unanimously : — 

“This Conference reiterates before the public the vital necessity for public parks 
®*^d playgrounds for children in the city.” 

• ^®^®r®n®e ^fives its whole-hearted support to all schemes for the exten- 

sion of physical education in all the schools and colleges of this Presidency.” 

She stated that the Government had taken steps to train girls as physical in- 
structors in girls’ schools and was doing its best to awaken an interest in the 
Buplect. The co-operation of the public was also essential and intelligent 

enthusiastic and educat^ girls should come forward to get themselves trained. ' 
Sister Suhbalakshmi Ammal made an impassioned appeal to revive some of 
we games practised in the homes of Hindu women In ancient days. In India 
some exCTciBcs were associated with religion and if these revived, the general bealtli 
^ l^®tr schools would surely improve. ^ 

The resolution was then accepted unanimously 
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Other Resolutions 
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Mrs. Chowriappa in moving the following resolntion said that in other countries 
it would be very easy to enact legislation and getting things done. But in India 
the Government was a party and the speaker was afraid that these could not get 
any support from the Government. 

Temperance-Issuing license to intoxicating drugs— This conference totally 
condemns the practice of issuing license to the vendors dealing in intoxicating 
drugs and urges upon the Government and the public to support prohibition. 

The resolution was next adopted. 

The following resolution were then adopted without any discussion. 

**This Conference thanks the University of Madras for appointing Women Spe- 
cialists to deliver exten->ion lectures in Domestic Science and in Indian Musio 

^This Conference congratulates the Government for the institution of a special 
court to prevent Cruelty to Animals. 

'*This Conference urges upon the public the urgent need for a Home for women 
and girls in moral danger. 

This Conference urges upon the Government for the passing of immediate 
legislation to check pubfic begging. 

Birth Control 

The Conference then adopted a resolution authorising the general committee 
of the Conference to appoint a sub-committee to study the Question of birth-control 
in all its aspects and to submit its findings to the general committee as soon as 
possible. 

Traffic in Women 

Dr. Mrs, Muihulakshmi Beddi then presented a report of the working of the 
Madras Vigilance Association. In the course of the report it was stated 

It has succeeded with the help of the Government and the police department 
in closing over 123 houses of traffic without any adverse reactions of public opinion 
and witn as little injury to the inmates as possible. By the constant watchful- 
ness of the workers it has ensured that the houses which were closed were not 
re-opened afterwards. It has tried to assist such of the victims of traffic who are 
willing to avail themselves of assistance ; (I) by the offer of personal assi^nnco 
during the house to house visitation of the lady workers ; (2) by the offer ol 
assistance by the lady workers at the time of the person of the inmate by direct 
police action : (3) by the opening of a shelter for girls who are threatened with 
being drawn into the traffic ; (4) by providing stipends for such as are willing 

to be trained back into normal life. . xt. i -f 

Its failure in rescue work is to be ascribed in part to the absence or tno at- 
tractiveness of the help and partly to the absence of an adequate number oi 
capable women workers. The pressing need therefore 
/which should not be called a rescue home) and for traiiied and 
workers. The women of Madras ought to help in this. Further progress i - 
cult, if not impossible, without financial help from the Pjjhhc for the m a 
ment and maintenance of the home. Bnch a house in Madras mw m 
M adras city and possibh the mofussil towns also. The working of roe 
provisions of the Act depends upon the successful loocttORing of sum a nom . 

The public In Madras at any rate has rome to realise that lie brothrts^ 

alvamA Anri rlioflrrona onH ftiaf. crirla ftnd wnmcn shoulo bC piotected, OUb , J 

Eave 


public in Madras at any rate nas come w reaiiBe buan . 

public shame and disgrace and that girls aud women ^oula be jg^javity 

tiiat wome 

uncietv. 


have not yet reaiisea mat women wno are muBuy - 

and vice could be reformed, trained and made useful members of the socieiy. ^ 
Principles of morality have to be enforced irrespective of sex. U r or 
pure, it is impossible for women to be pure, as DRtttraliy the impure m g ^ 
denote the existence of impure women side by side. That is why we insist upw 

equal and high standard of morality for both sexes. 
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Lefeb Belief 

Mrs. Kunyan epoke on the Leper Belief Work done in the city. The Oity 
Leper League Council had atart^ two clinics, one at Perambur and another at 
Triplicana A surrey had been made and it was estimated that there were more 
than twenty-thousand persons suffering from leprosy in the city. Ignorance was 
the mun cause of the spread of the disease. The Councirs main wora would be the 
education of the people on the first symptoms of this dreadful disease and for this 
purpose they nera money and they need as many women workers as possible. The 
“Leper Day” had been organised to be held on the 4th of November with a riew to 
collect funds. The speaker appealed to the citizens of Madras to respond whole- 
heartedly to the app^ of the Leper Council, 


The Andhra Provincial Women's Conference 

The seventh session of the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at 
Eliore on the 4th. November under the presidentship of Dr. (Mrs). Muthulahshmi 
Reddi The whole hall was packed to its utmost capacity with delegates and 
visitors. About two hundred delegates from several districts of the Andhra 

country came to take part in the conference, the largest contingent being from East 
Godavari. 

Miss. F. Peter, Beception Committee Chairman, after welcoming the 

delegates to the c4)nference first referred to the deatn of Mrs. Besant, one 

of the world’s greatest persons and said that her death was an 

irreparable loss to India and Indian women. Miss Peter then said that the 
necessity and importance of female education seemed to have been realised 
by our countrymen and women in a larger degree ^an before, but the progress in 
that direction was not at all satisfactory. There were not enough girls’ schools and 
\omen 8 colleges. It was necessary that a separate allotment should be made in 
the budget every year for female education. Zamindars and wealthy persons should 
come forward with donations for the spread of education among girls. Most of the 
Indian women were ill terate and steeped in ignorance. It was Uieir duty to educate 
tnero. Icroale education should be national io character and must be in harmony 
with our civilisation and traditions. Western civilisation should not be their ideal 
but they might ad^t such things from the West as would not be in conflict with 
their ciyilis^ion. The aim of education was not merely intellectual development ; 
TOdily health, good character, patriotism and belief in God were to be acquired by 
wucation. Indian girls should be taught physiology, hygiene, domestic economy, 
moral science and such other subjects. It was also necessary to teach 

Kdihood”'^^* sewing and other handiwork by which they could earn their 

India was in a deplorable condition on account of 
caste dinerences, communal hatred, untouchability, child marriages and other social 
evils, u was a matter of gratification that the Indian national leaders were making 
every effort to remove untouchability which was showing signs of decline. But 
«??*S?**®* being strengthened by cemmunaT conferences like Vysya 

Conferences. As long as these communal differences and other social 
continued to exist, there could be no real national life and patriotism. Child 
marria^ she said, were on decrease on account of the Idarda Act but if the objects 
^ fully achieved, their help and co-operation were absolutely 
matter of other social reforms no progress could be ma£ 
^omen. If they had the welfare of the nation at 
^ould devote themseives to the cause of social reform. In every town 

* the Bpeato among the Hindne women occupied an inferior 

S “1 ‘“baiting property. Ordinarily, it wae dm man bntnS 

wie woman that orot a ahavA in thn nmnoviv j 


i!!! thl;pio^tty. ;Wo"m»'wi^e"dlp;rd»t^^^^^ 

* ^ord to live Independently. No doubt, some 

♦ no s_ aL* i ’ 


livdihood and could not anora lo iive independently. No doubt soma 
effort, were bemg nuuie to improre the condition of women “ this wpert S 
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members of the Ledslative Assembly but they would materialise lonly if they were 
Bup^rted by the determined co-operation of women. 

orimathi 8, Lakshminaraaamma^ Joint Secretary of the Beoei)tion Committee 
read oat some Terses in Telngu welcoming the President and eulogising her services’ 
in the cause of Indian woman-hood. 

Srimathi Ch, Rattamma, Vice-President of the Reception Committee, also read 
out her speech welcoming thei President and delegates in the course of which she 
^pealed to Indian women to awake and fight for their rights and privileges, and to 
g^va^n compulsorily and to try to be self-dependent for redressing their 

Srimathi D, Kamalaratnam then read out the annual report which was adopted. 

Refolutiont 

The Conference discussed the draft resolutions prepared by the Subjects’ Com- 
mittee which met in the morning. 

The Conference adopted resolutions of condolence touching the deaths of Dr. 
Annie Besant, the Maharani of Pithapuram and Mr. V. J. Patel and recorded its 
appreciation of the services rendered by them to the country. The conference 
referred to the centenary celebration of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, expressed its grateful 
appreciation of the noble services rendered to Indian womanhood by him and 
called upon the public to subscribe liberally to his memorial. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

Tre following resolution proposed by Srimathi B, Seetdbal and seconded by Sri- 
mathi Mn Kamalamma, was carried unanimously : 

^*As it is the dutv of the Government to make people literate inasmuch as the 
new reforms are little understood by the illiterate people, this conference requests 
the Provincial Government and local boards and municipalities to introduce without 
any farther delay free and compulsory primary education in every town and village 
throughout the country, appointing women as teachers in all the primary schools, 
which in the primary stage should be common both to boys and girls. It further 
urges that the schools should be liberally provided with all the requisite apparatus 
and appliances' and that the powers of the Inspecting staff should be substantially 
increased to secure efficiency of instruction. It exhorts the public to cany on 
incessant "agitation until the above is achieved.” 

Srimathi Jf. Kamalamma proposed and T, Rajeswarmma seconded a resolution 
urging on the Government and the public the need of high schools for girls in all 
the districts and of lower secondary schools in all^ the taluks. Srimathi S. 
Lakshminarasamma spoke at length supporting the resolution which was carried. 

Women’s College for Andhradesa 


Moved by Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma, seconded by 2). Ramaldkshmamma^ 
a resolution was passed requesting the Government and the Andhra University to 
establish a Women’s College in some suitable centre in the Andhra Desa at a very 
early date to encourage higher education of women in Andhra Desa.^ 

Resolutions were adopted urging that vernaculars be made the medium of instruc- 
tion for all subjects iu secondary schools, that English should be taught as a scconu 
language and that Hindi be made a compulsory subject, and that in all local con- 
ferences and meetings, speeches should be made as far as possible in vernacular wu 
recommending to the Education Department the employment of women having a gwa 
knowledge of Telugu as inspecting officers^ in the elemental schools in amo 
D esa in preference to women holding higher* qualifications in English and tne esi - 
lishment of special schools, general education as well as vocational so as w i 
adults for a profession. The Conference urged women’s asociations to organise a 
women’s education centre with the help of local boards and ntn^ncv 

called upon the women of Andhra Desa to organise subconstitwn y 


The Conference called upon me women or ananra i/esa w 
in each districts and requested local boards to give grants in aid to national • 
and recommended the admission of Harijan boys and girls into all the m 
board and aided schools. The Government was requestS by another reso 
award scholarships to girls who are students of Sanskrit College. jniroductioa 
The Conference also adopted resolutions recommending compulsory in gj 

of physical culture in schools, calling upon managers of schws to sw . .. X and 
^conducted in schools were made acceptable to pupils of indisenoas 

urging upon the men and women of India to encourage and suppor e 


in each districts and requested local boards to give grants in aid to national • 
and recommended the admission of Harijan boys and girls into all the m 
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indostries ter using Swadeshi goods. The Oonferenw ^ congratulate the All India 
Women’s inference on having established in Delhi a Oentral College to teach 
domestic science to women to do research in Indian education and recommends 
that the Department of Education i should send Andhra students to be trained in 
the Colloge as teachers. 

The Government and the Andhra University were requested to provide more 
seats for women medical students in the iVizag Medical Gollefro and a women’s 
section in the Medical College hostel attached to the College and also to liberally 
provide scholarschips to women students, so as to encourage women’s medical 
education. 


Support to Memorandum in refprms 

Brimathi D, Kamalarainamma moved and Srimaihi A. Bhasakramms seconded 
that this Conference wholeheartedly support the memorandum presented by the there 
great Indian nation alfwomen’s associations, namely, the All-India Women’s Conference, 
the Women’s Indian Association and the N. 0. W. I. before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee regarding the Indian women’s rights and privilegs in the new 
reform scheme and express its complete arrangement with the opinion expressed by 
the elected representatives of the above there institutions, namely, Srimathi Baiakumari 
Amritakur, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Beddi and Sherida Hamid Ali before the Select 
Committee on the Indian reforms”. The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Enforcement of Sarda Act 

Srimathi D. Kamalarainamma moved and Brimathi P/Sundaramma seconded that 
**ThiB Conference appeals to the people to form vigilance committees in every town 
and village and carry on propaganda regarding the benefits that accrue by putting 
the Barda Act in full force and thus put a stop to child marriages in the country, 
and requests the Government to empower the Magistrates to prevent child marriages 
to remove the clause demanding Bs. 100 as security from the complainant in 
such case and to enact that every marriage should be registered”. The resolution 
was passed. 

fi^olutlona were adopted appealing to parents to tenable their widowed daughters 
to prosecute higher studies compulsorily, to get such of their daughters married 
again if they did not attain their puberty compulsorily in their own houses and to 
provide every opportunity to those widows who did not like to marry again to do 
social service and other patriotic work and urging the public very strongly to put 
an immediate end to the purdah system which was quite detrimental to the spread 
of education among women and quite injurious to their bodily health. 


Eradicating Untouchability 

The Conference resolved that untouchability should be completely eradicated and 
the so-called untouchables should be allowed to work in the houses of the Caste- 
Hindus as coolies and servants, and appeals to the public to throw open to the 
Hariians all the wells and tanka. 

^ The Conference requested the Legislative Assembly to enact that women should 
mherit a rihare of their hnsbands’ or parents’ property and also to pass the Bill of 
Uarbilas Sarda on the anvil of the Assembly regarding the right of inheritance of 
widows. The Conference appealed to the public to found in as many centres as 
possible Saranalayams for unprotected children and emphasised the necessity of nut- 
ing into operation the Brothels’ Act in all the towns in Andhra Desa. of forming 

Mcued^irand^omen^ establishing leagues for the protection of 

Keduction op Land Tax 

Srima^i V, Kamalamma moved and Brimathi M. Sundaramma seconded a fa- 
wlokion Out m the interests of tto rauntry and the nation to redwe^ enhij^ 
land taxes and to collect them at half rate this year in view of the economic ^ 

wuT^rirf^ *“ condition of the ryoto imd H 

Srimathi P. Venkatatubhamma proposed and Brimathi T 
con^ toat the 1(^1 bodies shwld «tSd their financial help in SemL^^STruSi 
i^atra^ion as the welfare of the country was mainly deowdent^n th« -j?. 
of the Tfilages. It was passed onanimonsly. ^ «penaent on the welfare 


^ T£iE WOBfEtrS OONFEBENOSS t KtAOBtt- 

The Conference paseed a number of other resolutions appealing to the people to 
insure only in the Swadeshi Companies, etc. 

Bibth-oontbol Besolution Bejected 

Much discussion took place on the resolution relating to birth-control. Srimathis 
D. Kamalaratnamma, A. Bhaskaramraa and others supported it, while Srimathis 
DuTvuri Subbamma, Varnasi Alivelu Mangamma and others opposed it. When the 
same was put to rote, it was lost. 

Divobce Besolution Withdbawn 

The last resolntion requesting the legislature to pass an act invalidating the 
marriage of a minor girl, in case her husband was found to be a eunuch, or a 
lunatic or a leper and l^alising the divorce by a wife of her husband when he 
was putting her to untold troubles, was, after a long discussion, withdrawn and not 
pressed to vote. 

The President, in her concluding remarks, strongly advised the women to study 
and think over every question that affected their sex for themselves and give their 
votes according to the dictates of their conscience without being led away by the 
opinion of others. She pointed out that customs and manners should be changing 
in consonance with the times. She made a fervent appeal to them to act up to the 
various resolutions passed in the conference. She expressed her heart-felt thanks to 
the Beception Oommittee for the honour done to her. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 


Tamil Nadu Women’s Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s Confe- 
rence took place in the Foulkes Hall, Salem on the 4th. November. A largo 
number of ladies were present. 

The Chairwoman of the Beception Committee, Mrs. Rajaiah Re Paul, welcomed 
the delegates in a short speech in the course of which she stated that the educated 
portion of Indian women owed a great duty to their less fortunate sisters whom 
they should help to progress in every direction. They must remember, she added, 
that no nation could rise above the level of its average womanhood and if they 
were to rise as a nation, the women comprising it, should be very progressive. 

She then appealed to the ladies gathered in the Conference to take to such ser- 
vice and work for the amelioration of the lot of Indian women at large. 

Expansion of Elementaby Education 

The first resolution which was proposed by Miss Leunn and seconded by Shri 
Laxmi urged upon the local bodies of the Tamilldistricts, the great need for expand- 
ing the educational facilities for the masses and the necessity to introduce compul- 
sory elementary education at an early date in their respective areas, with provision 
of greater facilities for adult education. 

The conference drew the attention of Gk)vernment to the inadequate facilities f 9 r 
adult education in the land and requested for greater facilities being provided in 
that direction. Mrs, Rajariah D. Paul proposed and Bhrl Madhaviammal seconded 
this motion. 

The conference considered that moral training based on'spritual ideals should ^ 
made compulsory for boys and girls in all schools and colleges. Bhri Laxmi proposed 
and Mrs. Pravathiammal seconded the resolution. 

Mlsa Stant/on proposed and Mrs. Masilamani of Trichy seconded a 
appeeXVnu lo \oea\ noa\es mske adequale piovVsvon lor p\ajgtonnds and patxs tor 
sc£oo\ eSdidren. ^ medicfti 

The next resolution requesting Government to reinttoduM ^ system ^ 

inspection of school children lor boys and girls was proposed by Mrs. mwi 
Mrs. Whitehead, , . 

The next resolution drew the attention of Government to the need 
the Government Girl’s Hig^ School and the Queen Alexandra Hospital 


providing 
for Womeo 
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and Childteiii Salem, with more suitable and up-to-date buildings at as early a date 
as pjMsible. 

Tbe^ District Boards of Tamil Nadu were then called upon, by the neat 
resolution, to establish secondary schools for girls as was done in Malabar and 
Eistna District Boards. Mrs. C. i?. Odayar moved the proposition which Mrs. 
Jeaudasan of Tricby seconded. 

Demand for Equal Rights of CmzfiNSHip 

The next resolution which Mrs. T. Af. Chinnaiya Pillai moved and which Mrs. 
Whitehead seconded, requested Government to embody a clause in the ensuing refor- 
ms constitution of India giving men and women equal rights of citizenship and 
failing about suffrage, it was suggested that the reco.ijmcndatioii9 of the Lothian 
Oommittee be adopted to determine the voting strength of Indian women. All the 
above resolutions were adopted. 

Birth Control 

The Conference then discussed a matter of present-day interest about which there 
was some controversy, in the resolution which stated that the conference viewed 
with satisfaction the proposal of the Madras Government to spread the knowledge 
of the means of regulating the size of families but considered that safeguards were 
to be taken to impart that knowledge only to those who needed it, Mrs. Whitehead 
proposed it and Mrs. C. R. Odayar seconded it. Mrs. R. V. V. Thathachariar and 
Mrs. Parvathi Ammal. opposed the motion along with some other ladies. Eventually 
votes were taken and the motion was passed by a majority of votes, 54 voting 
for and 45 against it. 

Mrs, C, R, Odayar then proposed a resolution of condolence at the passing away 
of Dr. Annie Besant who had done yeoman’s service to the cause of Indian woman 
The resolution was passed nem eon all standing. (From the ^'Hindu”, Madras). 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The seventh annual conference of the Women’s Association Hyderabad, (Deccan), 
was held at Hyderabad on the 4th. November, 1933. The proceedings were held in 
^ accommodated in an adjacent room. Mrs. Tasker, request- 

M the Kant of I apannapett to take the chair. After offering kdicitations to the 
.Mizam on the birth of a grandson, the Anjuman girls next sang the State National 
Anthem, composed in Persian, by H. E, H. the Nizam, the audience standing. 

oTJier presidential address the Rani of Papannapett paid a com- 
which was being done by the Committee. Quoting Manu’s 
IS & honoured there the gods dwell”, the President refer- 

SodJrf thlf historic figures such as Chand Bibi and ALalya Bai and con- 

womli ^ confined, for 

the ! ucccBsary for 

SKbt, 

J?!!,® ‘w" TC<inc8tiDg for lej;iglation to prevent child mar- 

riage i^oeeting the Women e Asiocialion to help in procnrinc teachers for train- 
‘•‘eModel Pri«*ry School or atTe ^m’e PrepSS^ 
tory Depa^ment and emphasising the need for a hostel for girl students A mntinn 
requesting to the Government to remember the need of Pnidah 

With the Preaideni’s concluding remarks, the conferenoe terminated. 
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Tbe Iniiian National Sodal Conference 

The nession of the Indian National Social Conference met on the 29th. Deeembar 
at the Fachiaraa’s Hall, Madras upder the presidency of Mr. G. K. Devadhar of 
Poona. The first session of the Conference was held in 1886 in Madras and it went 
on meeting from year to year till a few years ago Vhen for some reasons it ceased 
to function.’ Attempts were made this year to revive tbe Conference and they led to 
the present sessions being held. 

A large number of delegates and visitors, including many ladies, from different 
parts of India, were present at the Conference hall. Among those present were the 
Lord Bishop of Madras, Sir V. Bamesam. Messrs. C. Y. Cnintamani, T, R. Venka- 
tarama Sastri, Hridaynath Bunzru, M. Ramachandra Rao, M. Balasundaram Naidu, 
P. Varadarajulu Naidu, E. Vinayaka Rao, Ramaswami Sivan, K. V. Seaha Iyengar, 
V. Venkatasubbaiya, V. Rama Iyengar, C. B. Rama Rao, Basheer Ahmed Bayeed. 
V. M. Ramaswahii Mudaliar, M. O. Rajah, O Kandaswami Chetti, K. G. Sivaswami 
Aiyar, 8. B. Venkataraman, Mrs. Dadabai. and Mrs. Alamelumangathayarammal. 
Some workers connected with the Ramakrishna. Mission, Mylapore, and the Salva- 
tion Army were also present. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. C. V. Kriahnaawami Aiyar, Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel- 
comed the delegates and visitors. In the course of his welcome address, he said that 
the Indian Social Conference which was inaugurated in 1887 was meeting regularly 
till a few years ago, when for some reasons which it was neither profitable nor 
necessary to canvass, it ceased to function. Many felt that an institution so closely 
associated with illustrious personalities and which they built up with great hopes 
should not be allowed to disappear together if anything could be done to salvage it, 
and that no place was more appropriate for its rejuvenation than the city of its 
birth. Others were of opinion that though some of the social workers could come 
together to refresh themselves at the fount of humanity which gave those organisa- 
tions its vital energy, and to compare notes about the methods, in so far as they 
were common, with their fellow labourers in tbe neighbouring fields. It was further 
recognised that most of these organisations were provincial organisations not in a 
posiuon to speak for India as a whole on such subjects as the Temple Entry Bill 
or the Divorce Bill which were being considered by the Central Legislature, or on 
such All-India questions as purdah, and women’s rights in property. These latter 
views prevailed ultimately, and even the doubters had joined the Reception Com- 
mittee and greatly helped its work. It was in these circumstances that they were 
assembled there that day. 

Proceeding to make a few general observations, Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar said 
that they should all feel grateful for the measure of success which had attended 
the efforts of their predecessors in the field. They were meeting under less difficult 
circumstances than what the great pioneers had to face when they began their 
work. Some of the problem set to them had lost some part of their difficulty. 
Opposition to sea-voyage, to higher education for women, to widow re-marriages 
and post-puberty marriages had all dwindled in strength. All these hopeful features 
of the present social situation, continued tbe speaker, were all the result of the 
devoted labours of the fathers of the movement; and he did not wish that the 
Conference should begin its work without paying their tribute of reverential admi- 
ration and gratitude to them, specially to Dewan Bahadur Raghunath R^».to 
Mahadev Oovind Ranade, to Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, and to Sir. T. Sadasiva 
Aiyar, to confine one-self to those actively connected with conteehees such as tnis 
and who were not now in the land of the living. In the work done in tim past, 
political workers rendered great help and the movement also had derived greaj 
assistance from the new orientation which had taken place In the 
Hinduism. The one stock objection to social changes was that the Hindu Bow 
Polity was so intimately connected with Hinduism that any of the slightMt chani^ 
in the one would shatter the other ; and as most of the problems of ,^*al rerorm 
concerned Hindus only, the confusion of social polity and religion did great mwj 
chief. It had the disastrous effect of driving away many an ardent and sincere rou 
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from the rock on which this social reform movement shonld be bnilt, nsmdy-, a 
high apiritaal outlook on life. To-day. the confaaion existed only in a very mnoh 
attenuated form. For this change they were indebted to two great religions orga- 
niations which had done incalculable service to the conntn;, though all might not 
see eye to eye with them as regards alt their activities. He referred to the Theoao- 
phiod Soceity and the Bamakrishna Mission. One might fancy that all had been 
said by him till then made the Conference less necessary than before. But he 
would make a different view if he had regard to two recent happenings. The. poli- 
tical upheave! that he referred to had thrown out things of divergent values. It 
had jpven them not only things of surpassing usefulness, but it had also given them 
the nen^ poison of communalism which had destroyed toe royal harmony that had 
resulted from decades of strenuous work by the progressivists. Further, their 
opponents of the conservative variety were or aiiising themselves to an extent un- 
known in the davs of the elders. Sanathanists’ conferences were now becoming 
common and their deputations were getting vocal to a degree. Their attempts to 
set the clof^k back had to be met. Only the other day their sisters in Bombay 
rightly thought it necessary to meet to object to the whittling down of the Sards 
Act. They had therefore to be alive and active to present any rcerudesconoe of 
reaction, if for nothing else. He was looking forward to the day in the near future 
when there would be a round-table conference of Sanathanists and reformers, where- 
in, by compromise, an agreed programme of social advance would be formulated. 
He was free to confess to a fooling that a grand opportunity of that sort was lost 
when the Sarda Act was fashioned, owing to the attitude of die-hards ou both sides. 

Problem for Solution 

Proceeding, Mr. G. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar said s— “It may bo that all our 
energies are now required at the front at which the battle raged till recently. The 
concentration there may be unnecessary, and some part of the forces may be re- 
leased for action elsewhere. The places of the old problems have been taken by 
new ones which arc of equal importance and which are most urgent to-day. I have 
already referred to questions like Temple-entry and divorce. Others tike the 
expansion of women’s right in property, the raising of their position in 
schemes of inheritance, and other similar alterations of personal law^ now 
claim our attention. Social purity and suppression of immoral trafflo and 
cognate problems of social and moral hygiene are becoming more urgent in view 
of what other countries with which we are coming into closer political con- 
tact are doing. Even our old friend “Temperance” has assumed a new importance. 
The reported failure of local option in some parts of this presidency, and Amerioa 
getting wet have given a rude shock to those who thought that an effective method 
of combating the evil of drink bad been found, and have necessitated the devising 
SL* campaign. Further, I think that the time is come when the term 

^cial Reform” must receive a far more liberal and comprehensive interpretation 
than our fathers gave to it in the peculiar conditions in wnich they starts thdr 
work. It must now be equated with everything that makes for the social well- 
ooiog of every citizen, in the manner in which that term is understood in other 
Muntnts. Not that it is, altogether, a new view ; even our elders k ew it, but 
tnew energies were required nearer home. Now that a portion of our energy can 
M divertM, we may make it run along new channels with great benefits. In a sense 
the poor have been, no doubt, always with ‘us. But their cry is beoorotng more 
MU more insistent and is apt to go unheeded at least as regards the caste portion 
OT It, in the enthusiasm for the non-caste part. There ^are as many slums within 
Uie pme as ouuide it, and work there is as urgent as among the untouchablea. 
mtter housing conditions and modern methods of helping the needy, such as poor 
homes and asylums for the aged aod the infirm, will call for more and olMcr 
attention than wey have received till now. Labour has become, no doubt, vocal, 
out It ia not able to effectively assert itself yet. It must be helped to a prop^ share 
of m world a goods in an orderly, manner lest uoguided ana unhelped, It may 
violently break its bonds. In a country where caste still determines one’s profession 
to a large extent it is not altogether a question for the economist only, aa it may 
^PP®p *t first sight. Problems of sanitation and hygiene~-both personal and eivic 
—mil have to be laced and solved quickly if the new aggregation of humans in 
of forma are not to produce undesirable social wastage and loss of so 
mat effimraev. The pester political and personal freedom that all expect to eome 
soon, and the loosening of age-old abacUea will produce repurcuasiona which m 
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not easy to predicate definitely, and those who desire for progress to be orderW must 
be ever watchful and ready to help and guide. How mu^ of this wider field we 
should cover immediately is a matter for you to decide. But whatever the 
extent may be, I am snre that that and similar work will find as many active 
and sincere labourers as that for which the men and women of old toiled”. 

Mr. Erishnaswami Aiyar concluded by saying that the Conference did not 
expect eve^ one of them to take resolutions as might be passed wholesale. The 
omission of any matter need not necessarily indicate that the Conference was not for 
it. But they should all be agreed on the principles for which the Conference stood for, 
that was, to free the social shackles which bad outlived usefulness, to remedy all 
social injustices of any sort. He hoped that with the co*operation of those present, 
the Conference would end in success. 

Election of President 

^ Bir Cm Sankaran Nair then proposed Mr. G, K, Devadhar to take the chair. He 
said that vast changes had been witnessed since the Social Conference was first 
started in 1886. The main questions that had engaged the attention of social work- 
ers in these days were the position of the Indian women, the caste system and the 
problem of untouchability. In all these spheres they had advanced far from the 
condition of those days. Indian women were to-day able to take care of themselves, 
and one had only to go to the Marina in Madras or the Guindy race course or to 
the bazar to see evidence of the great changes that had taken place. In regard to 
the caste system, the Brahmin rule that obtained till the reforms of 1919 was no 
longer the fact. The Non-Brahmin caste Hindus wore now monopolising the 
Government It would be more and more the case with further extension of the 
franchise. As regards untouchability it was gratifying to see that the leaders of 
the communities concerned were becoming alive to their needs and beginning to 
claim their due rights. It might be asked, if all these were true what need there 
was for the Social Conference ? His answer was this : reforms which they all stood 
for and desired to see brought about were more and more coming within the ambit 
of their legislatures. Unless therefore the Conference and those interested in social 
questions educated the masses fully, and agitated persistently to induce the 
electorates to return the proper representatives to the legislatures, these reforms 
might not be help^ forward. For such purpose such conference and organisations 
were necessary. He was sure they would unanimously elect Mr. Devadhar as their 
leader and he felt no other argument was necessary to convince them that he was 
the best fitted person than to say that he was a Mahratta. 

Presidential Address 

The motion was duly carried. Mr. Devadhar who was then formally installed iu 
the chair, next delivered the following presidential address 

Social Beform so far in this country had naturally to direct its attack against 
the citadel or orthodoxy and conservatism in which all reactionary and onesided 
factors of the so-called national advance remained perched but now in my opinion, 
the time has arrived when social reform could be freed from that narrow rut and 
placed on a wider and more constructive and less critical plane of social reconstruc- 
tion in which several have been labouring without much moral support from the 
politicians. But luckily the spirit of the age and the shilnking of distant have 
caused even involuntary change of heart and outlook, which would facilitate the 
work of amelioration of the ^cicty as a whole. In the past it was quite necessaijy 
to deal with the elementary problems of social reform suoh as sea-voyage, women s 
education, abolition of caste, stopping of infant marriages, promotion of widow 
remarria^ and of post-puberty marriages, and furthering the age of consent, 
interdining and even intermarriage, etc. . j. v ^ 

The bogey of untouchability and unapproachability still haunts us, but its uays 
are numbered as its foundations are unmistakably shaken by the most powerim 
infiuence of Mahatma Gandhi whose work, in this connection, I have aiways lixeneu 
to that of a powerful and tremendous blast , , .. 

While, therefore, not neglecting work in those above mentioned 
we must now begin to concentrate our attention on problems that . V®? 

fields and touch the bottom and the top of Society. The justification for su^ 
widening of the outlook of Social Beform work lies clearly in the imperawv 
necessity of fiowing with the world currents of the rapidly advanoiug tide or wna 
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a dtfleaae according to Edward Oarpenter. India 
^ not lamed mncb behind, thoufth the {neritable ne^ for aocial r^rm 
y * 5 ® “***l®<* educated few— uaing the phrase in its widest 
4k * no Bmall Burprise, howeTer* Ibat e?en niter a century and 

f of EngliBh educ^^^^^ and conUct with Western Culture, 

demoralizinir Buperstitfona has not yet taken 
SIISiK?^ *1. advanced view or higher thought in Bocial life ia to-day 

comparatively amaTl number of those who crowd into 
^wuB where reformed life has its attendant evils as well, 
nnhilr seffS. I ^ to lead a higher, purer, and truly 

as tn keeping with the changing ideals of higher social being so 

or our ^lety along lines of advance of the whole human race 

vain Search for truth of the science of human society we may in 

to-day, at any rate, any guidance to lead us safely to the goal, because 
seekers after scientific truth and foundation for the human 
onffh/fA 4 *k reached any unanimity of principle that 

conduct of human beings that constitute the society as wo 
siiiinlvJn?^fi®*^‘"^ k Scmnco has very miserably failed in this direction of 

needed guidance, though its vast, wonderful, and epocdi-making 
with have Burpasseq the imagination of even those toiling long iu the flela 

witn great faith and expectations. 

how t*® book ‘^Social Evolution” has elaborately shown 

research has proved her impotence to offer any 
fi&lSanf ? rapidly changing social phenomena of the day in various 

dfr^tinn history religion, etc. Ho observes ; “In whatever 

of look, the attitude presented by Science towards the Social phenomena 

SLwT 4 ” y regarded as satisfactory.” He further goes on to say in 

the^ *^k^4 ‘yet the social phenomena which are treated under 

as bnt ethics, economics, and religion must all be regarded 

plex aspect related phenomena of the Science oilife under its most com- 

rcB^^crin^?hfi^Xr?A^^^^^ so-called scientific 

w^av hicfl fA ri society and wait till the guidance is forthcoming 

march^to A# We must, therefore, bo prepared for onward 

5 hi«fArfA-i ^ progress which society has made so long with the help 

to the historv*'**InH '"inrfw*”?* *"<1 *“ dillfercni times with special reference 

for ns lo nrLJpt ^*®« i wou'd be scenring suffeient date 

bv th • nt *lifi ® trouble is dne to the confusion caused 



working in 1(7 nirn oX, ’ We otner national actirilies, each one 

tareSt^aUentfon ^Politics up till now has attracted the 

wi& rcirard to relin^nn ^®*®*’y* '® afforded a common platform and differences 

" commniial interests are i^nced to the lowest 

Pouncs AND Bocial Beforu to be Bbodgbt in a i-twh 

23! Sst m’p ^ s 

in the terms of the chaneing’^condSfons rt? or s^ere of social reform 

bound to nfl Tksa ot the world whicn are sooner or later 

SiS. tlS cSuurS Vnd^iclSS ^9' “"J familtoS 

and their duty to giro themf tho^ boto thf W«t *? "“"TS 

i««™i«»j,,»d.,ra‘s‘S&;'sa‘3sssL3 g- gr ri 
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Western bations have prodaced philosophiea in common with Indiau , more or less, 
a matter based on heights of reason, India has supplied a nnifying philow|>hy 
in relation to life which the rest of the world described as religion 
as distinguished from philosophy. And this when interpreted in^ the terms 
of Karma Toga and Baja Yoga, and in the light of Bakhti ought to 
be our country’s beacon light to the world, and precious treasuro to us. 
It might be argued that all this is sterile philosoph;^, has not much MnDg on 
the lire problems of the day, but a deeper consideration of the changing enrironment 
will convince a student of Social Reform that his path would be rendered much 
simpler and smoother if he were to grapple with the problems with the help of 
some of the basic ideals. 

Social Experimknts 

The country has been making experiments along social lines, and she^ will 
have to continue doing the same for many years to come. A change is an inevi- 
table social factor, ana reform is its necessary concomitant. I have not, tnereior^ 
ruled out of court the consideration of many of the modern problems — ^in fact I 
would be myself touching some of them briefly making here and tbrnre my own 
independent contribution. But why I deferred that treatment in my address to a 
later stage is duo to my desire to emphasise the need for changed outlook on pro- 
blems of social reform of to-day and distinguish them from those of ywterday that 
still loom large, and to deflne what constitutes the sheet anchor of social 
amelioration. 


Women’s Problems 

Now I shall deal with some of them verv briefly alluding to severd of Ae 
spMial features of development that need emphasis. Take the 
\^men of to-day have learnt to organise, to educate puWio opinion with ^ 

their needs, have now a regular net-work of their organisations all f 

They have all along supported men in their advocacy 

some of them have also emerged out of their seclusion of purdah in a few pi^ 
to participate actively in the struggle for freedom ; I ‘"’P® 
of Turkey in the earlier days of her struggle for unity and ^ 

into puriih again. But I would like to see them engaged in common wita 
men in day to day spade work for the general and Ubertv 

sex to entitle them to secure the fullest possible nation’ 

from men who have also to loatn to trast women ^ 0 ^ 1 ^ a^ere 

at and aocial uplift. Active participation in public life shon d not ^ a mwe ma»e^ 

of momentary eentimental enthusiasm. They mlk^B^'hnt should take 

devoting all their energies to some of the barren fields of ;« the 

upon their shoulders sufficient tesponsibi ity of * JiVaS^rot and the 

spheres of education of the masses, social reform *®'® T am glad to 

economic and other improvemento of the rural ®L of luA that 

notice .that some of A?®® ^^^Aa'^ay^thTs mo^?h 

meet in a conference in Calcutta on the 27th M this mon»n. w v ^^ening 
their readiness to enjoy adult franchise, of their fran- 

of their rights and privileges in respect of ‘"**®f fo, carrying on 
chise, the necessity for building an «my of whole-timM workers 
social reform activity and the need for effective propaganda with ] 
wise use of the cinema and vocational education. 


Casts ahd Cbebd Qeotjps 

Of the commnnities formed Into, caste and tdigions and 


groups— the so-- 
roWems fot.solu- 


Of the commnniUee formed into.casi* ana 

called caste groups— is, in my opinion, roe of completdy 

tion before our conntiw. Castes, like d^erent ore^>, fe^Si,a"nreD^eraiice of tto 
our society, to whieb freah momentum has bwn *of^this situation i« 

widely different creeds in our social polity. The onl y . . "ji, ookbale 

.Li nMn nnrfiAivpfl. BA onr Duuiter tne JainSf 


iriueiy Uiucxcun uxcqud m wwa p-w.-v- ' « ’ ♦llA latfi Mr, 

the attitude to learn to look upon oui^yea, “,5”, nhr iatinos. «— :£ 

need to say that wo mnat be Indiana first and M(»teiiis,^toan , ^ hfo 

Faraia, a&rwards. Some classea have to mU* wiU P*®^ 

along these lines, and it mnat be .seen how «»®“*^“2®?iJ^ti!f*KMMity M the 
some of them to practise these prinoiplea in life and tealiso U» l»e uu / 

Soceity. 
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Tme So-called Depbesssd Glasses and Theib PosmoN 

Hie third Isrge question which should sttnct our attention is the position in 
the midst of our so-called depressed and suppressed brethren numberinB between 
40 to 50 millions. Mabatmaji has done the greatest serrice to this class direotlv 
and to the Hindus indirectly by sponsoring their cause, and ofTeriog even to fight, 
at the cost of great popularity, the stubborn attitude of the conservatives who, we 
must be amusra to see, are very vocal and loud in their denunciation of the poli« 
Uoal disabilities under which they labour in their own county and outside, but 
which can scarcely bear any comparison with the existing disabilities to which this 
vast mass of human beings is unwittingly subject, let us si^, by the rest of the 
Hindu community. It is, therefore, the duty of the Hindus as also of those in 
whose power it lies to improve their lot in most constructive ways, though such 
improvement is an equal necessity of the vast majority, in common with them, of 
the community at large. But their need has been rendered greater and more urgent 
by the fact of their being ruthlessly subjected to untouchabitity for generations past 
in the name of religion, contrary to the spirit of humanity, by our orthodox bre- 
thren. Untouchability which is universally condemned by all thinking sections a« 
the darkest spot on the fair face of exalted Hinduism, is doom^ for ever. But our 
business as social reformers is to sec that no wrong emphasis is put by any of the 
parties immediately concerned on any wrong principles, and true constructive work 
IS taken up as a lever to lift them with special reference to the eradication of un- 
touchability and unapproachability. Here in southern India in some parts, some 
roads around some shrines are barred against these human being whereas they are 
open for dogs and donkeys to tread upon. And 1 know it, as a matter of fact, that 
while a demand was made to higher authorities to close down some of the roads 
opened by municipalities round some temples, the grounds put forth were that 
they became polluted for the worshippers to cross over them after bath in the tanka 
outside the temple area, on the other aide of the road, because the depressed classes 
are allowed to tread upon them, while no objection was taken to their being tram- 
pled upon by objectionable and dirty animals like asses and donkeys. Some of us 
are very keen on their social and economic uplift and that is why we have to-day 
in India more than 200 centres of active worx started in the name of the Servants 
of the Untouchable Society now, which has been again changed to Harijan Seva 
Sangh. Temple entry and legislation thereabout are bones of contention more so, 
because the depressed classes have not shown much active enthusiasm for temple 
entry for the satisfaction of their truly religious cravings, while others who advo- 
cate it, in spite of this indifference of the community in some places that is directly 
concerned to do so, because in this sphere of social reform they do not like to be 
accused of allowing a weak point in the Hindu social polity to remain *^aB Inferio- 
rity complex.” 

Japan’s Noble Action 

There was in Japan a class in existence called '*Ita and Hinins” whose degraded 
social position was considered so low in their social polity that even a different set 
of numerals was used in counting that class corresponding to some such phenome- 
non in our part of the country in counting units of indigenous sports and games. 
But Japan woke up more than 50 years ago, to this enormity of great scandal 
perpetrated on human nature and abolished all those barbarous distinction among 
human beings by an edict in a moment. Cannot India do any such thing under 
the new Reforms now by State legislation ? While |on this topic, I would like 
passingly to refer to the fnnons controversy that raged round the question whether 
social reform should be pushed on in spite of people’s wishes, with the help of legi- 
slation. But that controversy is hurried now. It Jiad poignancy when the s^t 
of the administration and controlling forces were mostly mouidea by foreign spirit 
and outside considerations, but now all our provincial Legislative Councils and the 
central l^slatnre are mainly Indian, compost of the representatives of the people 
and many provinces, like 0. P., U. P^ Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab, Imve lost 
no time in introducing useful pieces of legislation for the improvement of the 
general masses of the people in social, economic and international spheres. More- 
over, it is further very refreshing and reassuring to note that many of the leading 
Indian States have utilised thdr l^islative madiinery and thmr peediar position m 
independenoe in getting social legislation enacted in many matters ot domestic 
soeial reform. In this connectioa I wontd mention the names of Btfodi, Mysore^ 
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TraTanoore, Indore, Oochin, Kashmere and Hyderabad (Deccan) and other email 
Btatee. Bat it is verv interesting to note in this connection that the British Govern- 
ment, who were in the earlier days of their rule very keen or in any case friendly 
on the introduction of social legislation, have changed that attitude now. Their 
present attitude in this behalf seems to many of their admirers and friends as 
extremely halting if not quite hostile and some of us would like the central legisla- 
ture to be much bolder and imaginative in this behalf as they would be pushing on 
the cause of general upliftment of the vast masses of this country. One of the 
grounds in support of such an attitude being that society is advancing, and it 
would not carry on its functions vigorously with the old worn-out clothes in the 
form of institutions which may have justification in their own days, but which need 
constant repair and readjustment in the light of the growing bodies requiring new 
clothes for their full-mwn bodies. We cannot ask a young man of 25 to be con- 
tent with clothes made for him when he was merely a boy of 10. And we would 
like our countrymen always to be consistent in regard to their attitude towards the 
changes that are taking place in their daily life as a good guidance for their 
equally ready attitude to look upon changes that are taking place In the socid 
environment on a large scale due almost to same causes. 

BUR^L BSOONSTRUCnON 


Another most important sphere in which a .colossal amount of work lies 
ahead of us 1 mean, in the direction of the improvement of conditions of life in 
rural parts. It is a pity that the vastness of the subject and its many sided solu- 
tions would require more detailed treatment. But I must content myself with 
briefly mentioning some of the salient points ; the first and foremost, of course, is 
the education of the vounger generation residing in more than 700,000 villages with 
the assistance of local leaders, giving them as far as possible suitable seasoned course 
as in Denmark. Modern improvement of course in agriculture, and cottage indus- 
tries, should not be neglected, as industrial and vocational training should be gra- 
dually introduced to make education answer their daily needs. The education of 
the adults also by more attractive methods of cinema, magic lantern and the drama 
should be vigorously pushed on so as to change their outlook oh life, give them a 
better grasp of the world situation of which they are perforce a factor. We may 
in fact give them a new philosophy of life. The improvement of the economic con- 
dition of the masses had engaged the attention of the state ; the greatest impedi- 
ment in the way of such reform is the chronic indebtedness amounting to orer a 
roughly estimated figure of 900 crores, if not more. Owing to the vastness of this 
problem the British Government have note dared to formulate any scheme of debt 
redemption ; but it is refreshing to not in this connection, that some well meaning 
attempts are being made by small States. Bhavanagar undfer the llcadership of my 
friendi Sir Pravasahnkar Pattani being the first to put into practice some well- 
defined plan with the help of the State machinery. But there is, however, a very 
important direction in which the Government of India, all Provincial Governments 
and many of the leading Indian States took active measures to secure partially 
this object of economic improvement by the introduction of the co-operative move- 
ment, which has yet to make a large leeway, considering the vast potentialities of 
this great leveri 

National Health 


Another greater and more argent need of the people residing in rural rarts 
Is public health and the many problems affecting this vast question such as, village 
sanitation, personal and j^ublic hygiene, food reform, so as to secure the best r^ults 
with the least expenditure as Is at present being experimented by soine of my 
colleagues in Bombay in the work of the Bombay Presidency Baby and Hwtn 
Week Association. Lastly, the new question which has begun to attract atfonti^ 
on the part of the Intelligent public as a result of some of the figures 
in the recent census report by Dr. Hatton, the Census Oommissioper of xnpia. 
Birth Control has offerea a suggestion as one of the tried and PO®®*ble pracuMi 
remedies to combat the enormous rate of Increase in the population of the wnoie 
country. We know our population has grown ;ln the past ten years by nearly row 
crores but to give you a much clearer idea of this enormous growth i o**" 
figures from Travancore State where the population thus risen to 61 lakhs from « 
If&hs ten years ago, thus showing an increase of ten llakhs during the past aerau . 
imd in tnis increase of ten lakhs, five lakhs, I, e», 60 per cent of the growth 
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sapplled by one commanity alone, I. e., by the Christians alone who have grown to 
16 lakhs and over from 11 lakhs. India's solntion of the problen. of birth control 
will be determined ultimately by the view she is compelled to take of the unit of a 
&mily, whether it is a social or a spiritual unit or it has only an economic charac- 
ter and relationship. I am interested to find that in your province, barring a few 
amali rdigious communities, a great deal of public opinion is educated in its favour, 
whereas some women’s conferences In Bcrar neld recently adopted resolutions in 

S 't of birth-control clinics. Women have even begun to express their opinions 
ticailv on the need for divorce being sanctioned by Irgislation. 
lllany of the problems mentioned above are the great i tumbling blocks in the 
way of rural uplift, which must now be the principal plank in the programme of 
any government whether it be federated or un-federated. It is a matter of very 
great satisfaction that many local governments have become awakened to their sense 
of responsibility in this direction, and several provinces ^ve passed necessary 
legislative measures for the achievement of this all too inclusive and comprehensive 
problem. I am very happy to Inform you that our present Viceroy of India, 
Kiceliency Lord Willingaon, who was for a full term of five years your Governor 
as well as our Governor in Bombay, is very keen on the all-round improvement 
of rural population as ho has stated in his fore-ward to Dr. Hatch Spencer’s Book 
from Poverty in rural India” “that ns an old administrator in the country 1 
can safely say that the rural problem of India has been one of the chief pro-occu- 
pations of the administrations throughout the country for long years past. Much 
nas been done to improve the condition of the rural worker. 


**But, to my mind, the main obstacle to this advance and progress lies in tho 
psycholo^ of the rnral worker himself, owing to tho custom ana habit of casto 
and traditions that have governed his life and actions for generations. 

“Under the rigidity of caste principles, ho has always accepted his position of 
serfdom as the hewer of wood and drawer of water, for his higher caste brethren, 
and for this reason and also through want of education and lack of ambition, ho 
has shown little inclination to try and rise in the social scale. It is dilHcult to 
improve conditions of life with people who under tho stringency of casto principle 
see no hope of improvement. But progress is being made, though it must bo 
slow. 1 hope this groat stumbling block of caste will nave its jrigours dropped olT so 
as a no longertstand In tho way of these ameliorative processes, as a result of social 
service on toe part of the educated countrymen. On this point, His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, my old friend, has sent me a message in my capacity as tho 
Chairman ot the Deccan Agricultural Association, Poona, emphasising tnc need of 
helj) when it is badly noedra by the rural population in attempts to improve 


A Pen Pictore of the Life of Peasantry 

A young writer from Travancoro in his book on Co-operation in Indian States 
1933, yet to be published, while speaking about the condition of the masses, makes 
the statement “Owing to tho poverty of the soil, lack of general irrigational facilities 
and Bubpidiary occupations, the peasantry is in a state or chronic want and penury. 
Tho agricultural class is immerse in poverty and ignorance. The people are poor, 
desperately dirty and unhealthy with no conscious desire for anything better beoauso 
they have no idea that anything better is possible. All their interest in life centres 
round the problem of their next meal or at the most, their next harvest. Life is 
made infinitely difficult lor them by a mass of unheal tby and uneconomic customs. 
They never get out of these miseries. They are led aown to a life of perpetual 
pessimism. They are heavily indebted to usurers. Chronic poverty, want of 
aanitation and medical relief, ignorance of diseases have conspired to reduce the 
peasant’s vitality to iu minimum. There are no roads, no sanitary arrangements, 
no hospitals or dispensaries, and no provisioD for lighting. People aie in thousands 
for want of medical help”. 

Gan anything be more ghastly in its outlook than the word picture of the condi- 
tion of the masses extracted above? 

Howsoevw terrible this picture be, and whosoever be responsible for it. Govern- 
ment as well as people have to put their shoulder to the wheel to drive away the 
of ignorance, poverty, and disease. Most praiseworthly beginning in this 
jUieetioQ has ton made by the last Governor of Bombay, Sir Frederick Sykes who 
has Just xetired leaving most piecions l^y of work to be accomplish^ by his 
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BncoeBsor the present Governor of Bombay, His Excellency Lord Brabonrne. The 
Government of the Punjab have taken a decisive step in this matter bp the appoint- 
ment of Mr. F. L. Br^ne of Gu^aon fame as Director of Rural Reconstruction 
Department. Bombay Government nave put on the Statute Book now an improved 
Villi^^e Panchayat Act, though unfortunately its author is no more to regulate its 
working. Several non-official members in U. P. 0. P. and Madras, have brought 
bills to secure legislative help for rural reconstruction. 

Improvement op Labour 

Another important problem to the solution of which some of vested 
interests of the country will have to bring to bear all powers of imagination and 
larger human interests, and of industrial welfare. It is the problem of labour. It is 
no use our telling them that their compatriots were at the beginning of industrialism 
in an infinitely worse condition, which Benjamin Kidd describes as follows 
“England, when early in the century, Robert Owen’s theories were discussed, and 
for long after the working classes, it must be remembered, were almost without 

S olitical rights of any kind. They lived like brutes, huddled together in wretched 
welling, without education and without any voice in politics or in the management 
of public afiairs. Since then all this has been gradually changing and so things 
pinat change in India as well. It would not serve any useful purpose by telling 
them that labour is overworked in Japan, and labour tnere is comparatively cheap. 
Those who need the employment of labour in their industrial prusuits must test 
them with better consideration than they show to their tools. While dealing with 
labour, the Central Government will have to recognise some of its special responsibi- 
lities which it cannot easily leave to provincial governments. Several international 
conventions, having a more intimate bearing on the daily life of the people engaged 
In industrial production in British as well as in Indian India, have to be given 
effect to and it falls within the purview of the Central Government, and also when 
it resumes a Federal character to see that they are put into practice. 


Temperance and LiTiGAnoN 


In considering problems dealing with the improvement of rural classes we 
cannot afford to pass over the ne^ of the problem of temperance and discourage- 
ment of the habit of drink among them and the avoidance of unnecessary and 
wasteful litigation. I am told that litigation and drink have absorbed between them 
two, as great evils, a sum not lesss then 100 crores of rupees a year to err on the 
safer sicm. though it is reported that some committee which set to consider the ques- 
tion of prohibition estimated the total expenditure in India on intoxicants alone to 
^e extent of 100 crores. The rejection of Prohibition by U. S. A. and the compsrs- 
tive failure of local opinion in this Presidency need not dis-spirit us. Our efforts 
at organising temperance leagues and Village Panchayats of settlement of disputes 
must go on in faith, and a regular net-work of such institutions should be under- 
taken as is done in the case of temperance by the United Provinces. 


INDIANISAHON OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

I have enumerated in their general aspects some of the outstanding problenos 
of social reform before the countir, but have not dealt with my own views with 
regard to the method to be adopted for their solution. When a social reform ceases 
to be fighting in its attitude and lays considerable stress on its constructive side, 
considering the urgency for work in different fields, it naturally assumes the 
ter of social service whreh must be and should bo rendered by as large a 
of Indian men and women as the m^itude of the problem deman^. 
brief, in my opinion, is the case for indianisation of social service. To compile 
our just demands from the political platform for Indianisation oi oini 

services and Indianisation of military services, we must also bo wady to maao 
up the responsibility of Indianising without detriment to the work of other ffien 
from foreign lands, in this sphere of social and educational reform. All^hon^ 
those who laboured strenously during the period of over a century m nnug a 
light and life within the reach of those who needed them very badly. In mcl 
must not be content with merely cataloguing the topics of questions or ^cwirw f 
That stage is gone. What is needed now is immolate action fSr 

must supply a very large army of patriotic young men with mie«no®*y ^ 
tide great task before the nation. H a wdl thought out and defined program 
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aodal uplift is (o be worked out Berionel/ then there ie , need for those who fed 
the nrge to come forth and hasband all their resoarcee. It is a mattor in which 
Goyernment and the people should work conjointly securing help from eyery avail- 
able source. To carry on the programmes of such work a vast net-work of social 
SOTyice or welfare work organisations will have to be set up in each important 
district and taluk as well as the States included therein. In countries where most 
successful work along these lines has been achieyed, that achievement is inyariably 
a combination of intelligent study of the two problems assisted by surveys of local 
conditions carried on by young men and women ready to sacrifice enthusiastically 
their small interests bent upon service rendered in a spirit of religious devotion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 have long tried your patience. You will have now 
to listen to many speeches on several important resolutions touching the many 
aspects of the problem that we are met here to study and to solve. The resolu- 
tions, even though they be hastily drawn, bring out the point of view that we have 
to make and urge on the attention of the Government and the people. There is 
need for propaganda of our cause being carried on, from day to day and from 
several platforms. Whosoever, there, renders that service, to this cause of the 
called masses and neglected classes acquires great merit and 1 have no doubt that 
all of you assembled here will carry the torch of reforms and burn before its lustre 
the devils of ignorance and selfishness. Let each .one of ns rise superior to smaller 
eonsideratioDB and do our utmost to promote the cause of social reform and social 
service which must be the watch -words of the coming religion, or which themselves 
are religion, and the modes of worship of the deity and through humanity. 

Conclusion 

In the weighty words of the revered Guru of Social Reform— I moan the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade— I will ask you to recognise these facts. He says 

want to recognise this fact. I have no authority to suggest to you remedies. 
These will suggest themselves to you. These fetters of the mind once realised as 
fetters will drop ofi themselves. They cease to be fetters, and even become a dis- 
cipline for a bettor existence. It may take years and generations to achieve this 
result. We may all have to die and become mature for the seeds of life in future 
generations. But once we enter upon the right path, the torch of light blazing 
inside us, which wc only seek to darken with our artificial rushlights, will show to 
those who conic after us the way to heaven. The way to heaven is a narrow path 
and one has to tread upon sharp-edged instruments carefully balancing the weak 
limbs and spirits. The way to hell is, as you all know, abroad well-pavra with good 
intentions and we have only to close our eyes and shut our ears, to be listless 
and indifferent, lead a butterfly existence, and die intellectually and spiiitually. We 
have pursued that way too long, and it is time now that we should take duo care 
to set our house in order, as no mere whitewashing and no plastering would remove 
these hidden sources of our weaknesses. The whole existence must be renovated. 
The baptism of fire and not of water must be gone through by those who seek a 
renovation of heart such as this.” 

Lastly Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to thank you once more for the oppor- 
tunitv you have given me to serve this noble cause publicly and for the indulgence 
yon nave shown me, I trust you will all range yourselves on the side of rmorm 
and hasten our country’s onward march. May you all be blesssed with health and 
social happiness which is the objective aim of social uplift for all 1 


Diacusaion on Reaolution 

Immediately after the conclusion of the presidential addresPi resolations were 
taken up for consideration. The first resolution that was considered ran as 
follows 

**(a) Welfare ^york : This Conference desires to place on record its appreciation 
of the labours in the cause of national service of the various welfare-work institu- 
tions throughout the country. While welcoming the rapid growth in the number 
of such ioBtitutions incudiog those devoted to rural recoostruction. this conferenee 
is of opinion that their endeavour for national uplift needs and deserves to be 
amply supplemented by State aid either through legislative action or through finan- 
cial assistance or through both. 
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''(b) Social Programme : This Conference ia of opinion that the time has arri?ed 
for the formulation of social’ programmes including wose relating to housing and 
health and for training and utilising the growing enthusiasm of the country for 
constructive work in tne various draartments of national life. 

^^'(c) Study of Social Science : Inis Conference is of opinion that the study of 
social science with special reference to Indian conditions should be actively pro- 
moted by the Universities in the country”. 

The Lord BiahoD of Madras^ speaking on the resolution, said that when he first 
came ^ to^ India there was but one somal organisation, but now there were many 
organisations and institutions which was a very gratifying feature. But it was for 
this Conference to correlate the work of these several institutions and see that there 
was no wastage of men and money. Government had done a great deal to help 
social reform and they were grateful for their help. But a great deal yet remained 
to be done. It was for them to press on with the reform and do the necessary 
work and Government might give them statutory recognition. The wav to Bwaraj 
lay through the door of social reform and this sort of work could not be done 
without sacrifice. 

Mr. G. Solomon, supporting it, said that universities and educational bodies 
must give a lead in these social matters by inaugurating study in sociology. 

Mr. if. jD. Sahane (Central Provinces) said that in the West, sociology and 
study of social problems was an important part of the education imparted in 
universities. In India, there was nera for similar lines of activity, so that students 
of sociology and leaders of opinion might try to evolve an organised plan of social 
work. The resolution was put to the Mouse and passed. 

The Temple Entry Question 

Dr. P. Varadarmulu Natdu next moved the following resolution 

1. (a) Untouchability. 

'This Conference is of opinion that whatever justification there might have been 
In the past for the practice of untouchability and unapproachability, such justification 
has ceased to exist for a long time, and that its continuance works great social 
injustice at present. It therefore exhorts all caste Hindus to remove all obstacles 
to the legitimate self expression of those suffering from such disabilities in all de- 
partments of life and to see that no non-caste Hindu suffers any disability by rea- 
son only of his birth.” 

(b) Temple-Entry Bill. 

‘This Conference approves of the principle of the Temple-Entry Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly, and requests the members thereof and the Government to 
pass it with suitable modifications to meet all legitimate criticisms as to the qualifi- 
cations of the votes prescribed by the Bill.” 

Dr. Varadarajula Naidu moving the resolution said that the resolution repre- 
sented the common ground among all sections of social workers. There might be 
some among them in whose view the resolution did not go far enough. But he 
would ask them to pass the resolution aud carry on further propaganda for. their 
point of view elsewhere. 

Mr. V, Venkatasuhbayya seconded the resolution and said that legislation for 
temple-entry had become necessary because in the view of competent lawyers 
and judges temple-entry could not be made unless there was specially permissive 
legislation. The resolution merely supported the principle of the Bill. It was 
said that some sections of the depressed classes did not wish to have temple-entry 
but he could say from hla own personal knowledge that the majority of them were 
desirous of it. . . . * u • 

Mr. Bamaswami Sivan Said that the practice of untouchability and of seeping 
temples closed to untouchables, was a great injustice for which they must expuiaie 
by opening the temples to them now. . . . , ^ 

Mr. JE G. Dalhve (Bombay) said that it was high time their society 
constructed on principles of humanity and eternal verities. Hindu law as laia aow 
by Manu had gone changing from time to time but it was only after the 
courts had come to interpret Hindu laws that it had ceased to 
tempt to remove untouchability was not a new one. Chaitanya, Tukaram ana 
succession of religious and social leaders had tried to solve it. Gandhiji mu 
given it a new force. Their appeal to Government was now only to suppor® 
progressive movement when it was shown it was on right lines. 
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Hr. 8, Ramam^an first asked for leave to move an amendmmt and handed 
it In. The Ptesident perused it and said it only Degati?ed the resoiutiou ana was 
no amendment. He however had no objection to allow him to oppose the motive 

Mr. Ramanathan asked the House to reject the resolution which he descripea M 
reactions:^. It shirked the issue. Unless the Vamashrama system *wwt root ana 
branch* there could be no solution of the untonchability problem. It was duly 
seconded. 

Mr. Altekar (Bombay) opposed the amendment and said that if accepted its 
effect would have to wait till caste system was abolished. 


V. Venkatasubbayya to prove 

in a certain 
overwhelming majority 


A DIBTURBaNCE 

Mr. 0. C. Srinivasan then moved the following amendment to the resolution : 

‘•This Conference is of opinion that untonchability should be statutorily abolished 
and made penal, punishable by imprisonment. 

‘|This (jonlereuce strongly supports the Temple-Entry Bill now before the 
Legislative Assembly and requests the members thereof and the Government to 
pass it.'* 

Mr. Srinivasan charged the reception committee with having framed the rcsolu* 
tion within closed doors and said that the •‘rankest sanatanist’’ would support the 
resolution as it stood. (A voice : shame). He wanted the house to nip this ^ mis- 
chief in the bud. “Every word of the resolution”, he said, “was put in by their op- 
pressors and inflicted a wound on the respect of the so-called 'untouchables’.” 

The President asked the speaker to address the house on the merits of the 
question and not to descend to attaching the framers of the resolution or rete ^ to 
personalities. A large section of the audience also resented the tone of Mr. Brioi- 
vasan’s speech. , , ^ . 

Mt is not Parliamentary”, one of them remarked, “there are other platforms 
for you 1” 

Mr. Srinivasan concluded by challenging Mr. 
that the untouchables were keen on iemple-cntry. 

Mr. P. Venkatasubbayya replied to the challenge and said that 
meeting of Harijan “leaders” he had recently attended, the 
bad declared themselves keen on entering temples. 

One member in the audience took objection to the word “leaders”. 

At once two or three of his supporters raised shouts of “We have no leaders , 
“that is all humbug” and “the Congress has spoiled our rights” and rushed to the 
platform. 

The President came from his seat and soon restored order. “This is a disgrace” 
he said, “that when we are espousing such a good cause, a few should spoil the 
effect by their irresponsible and uudisciplincd conduct. If you have any opposition 
to express, you take my permission and speak. ’ 

Order was restored. 

Mr. Venkatasubbayya, continuing, said that in his recent rounds to untouchable 
quarters he had enquired of the people if they were keen on entering temples and 
they hr.t^ all said they were. 

Mr. (7. 2>. Rayagam then moved an amendment in the following terms 

“This Conference is of opinion that the practice of untonchability and unap- 
proachabiiity works great social injustice and is a blot on humanity and therefore 
urges all those interested in the welfare of the country to remove all such disabili- 
ties in ail departments of life and see that no one sailers any disabilities by reason 
only of his birth. 

“This Conference approves of the principle of the Temple-Entry Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly 

Mr. C. K Krishnaswami Aiyar, on behalf of the Beception Committee, wished 
leave to expliun certain matters in view of some accusations made. He was glad 
of the opposition and the full discussion that bad taken place. But he eoula not 
help feeling that much of the opposition had proceeded from ignorance of the provi- 
sions and text of the Bill now on the anvil. 

The resolution, he said, was worded as it stood because that was the form most 
acceptable to all sections in the Conference. 

A voice : Are there many ? 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar : Yes. There are anti-Varnashxamites as wdl as 

VamHahramitfA 
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Another member in the audience i Are there any who support untouohability ? 

Mr. Erishnaswami Aiyar : I think that people who believe in untouohability will 
not have come here. 

He did not want that they should condemn themselves as possessing a double 
dose of any sin. Untouohability in some form of degree existed in eve^ society. 
That was another reason why the resolution was so woraed. As r^ards £e second 
Mrt, the words objected to if removed would have the effect of the Conference exten- 
ding approval to the Bill in its present form. It was desired that the qualification 
of voter prescribed in the Bill should be widened, and the drafting errors in which 
it abounded be removed. Hence the present wording of the resolution. 

Mr, T, R, Venkatarama Saatriar said that the solution of the problem of removal 
of untouchability and temple-entry need not await the solution of their caste problem. 
But that was what the amendment sought to do. So far as he could see the temple- 
entry and removal of untouchability was not the same as removal of caste difference. 
He urged the House to pass the original resolution. 

The various motions were then put only 1^ one to the vote of the House. 

Mr, Nayagam*8 amendment was carried 40 voting for and 7 against. The other 
amendment (Mr. O. 0. Srinivasan’s) was rejected, and the resolution as amended 
was passed by the House. 

Women’s Rights 

Mr, T, R, Venkatarama Saatriar next moved 


^ **The Conference approves of the recent legislative attemptsito extend the rights of 
Hindu women in property and is of opinion that while the small changes till now 
advocated are beneficial to the extent to which they go, there is urgent need for a 
comprehensive survey of the whole question. It therefore requests the government 
to appoint a committee, not less than one-third of whose members shall be women, 
to investigate and report on the changes required to give women a legitimate share 
in joint family property and in the separate property of their husbands. 

“(b) Purdha. 

“This conference is of opinion that the custom of Purdah leads to serious injuries 
to the health and intellectual advancement of women and exhorts the public to take 
all possible steps to alter it. 

*(c) Domestic Science Colleges. 

*^his Conference views with satisfaction thelgreat advance that has been made in 
the matter of higher education of women, and request the Government and the 
public to arrange for the establishment in each Presidency of at least one collef^e 
on the model of lady Irwin College, recently established in Delhi, so that women s 
education may be of more practical use than it is at present.” 

He said in old days Hindu women had rights of inheritance but later on taey 
had been eliminated. It was now necessary to revive them. Baroda and Mysore 
has already passed Acts on these lines. The resolution merely wanted a committee 
of enquiry to be form^ and he urged the House to pass the resolution. 

Mr, V, Ramadoaa Pantulu seconded the resolution, and said that whatever 
justification there might have been for the system of inheritance in the past, it no 
longer existed now. The joint family system was no .longer the rule in Hinau 
Society. It was necessary now to confer absolute rights of j 

widows and wives. As regards Purda, it had been discarded in Turkey ana by en- 
lightened Muslim rulers and citizens in India. He hoped the House would adopt 
the resolution. The committee he hoped, when appointed, would do substantia 
spade work in order to inaugurate legislation on proper lines. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously 'by the House. 


Marriage Questions 

Mr. M, D, Altekar (Bombay) moved the resolution which dealt with the age o 
marriage, age of consent, and widow’s rights on remarriage. It ran : 

“This Conference while feeling grateful to the Government for *lgken 

bild-Marriage Restraint Act is or opinion tltft more ®®? 5 tive steps^shoma 


Child-Marriage xMSBi«j;raiai< aci» ib ui uuiuiuu uvi* * 1 ,.. nmviflion 

than at present to enforce its provisions. It is further of opinion 
for a deposit by the complainant should bo deleted, and that the penal p 
of the Act should be more rigorously enforced. ^ ^ should 

‘•This Conference is of opinion tl^t the age of consent outside marriage 
be raised and taken up to 18 years. 
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**ThiB Oonference deplores the continuance of Kanya-sulkam and Varadakshina and 
the high and ruinous expenses connected with marriage celebrations. It calls upon 
all to simplify the marria^ ceremonies and celeb^^ations so that the celebration of 
marriages may be felt to he less of a burden than it is at present. It welcomes the 
law promulgated in some of the Indian States to put down this evil. 

‘rrhis Conference is of opinion that unequal marriages between old men and young 
girls should be prevented by suitable legislation. 

'This Conference while viewing with satisfaction the diminution of opposition to 
widow re-marriage is of opinion uat the present law depriving the widow of the 
property inherits from her former husband on her re-marriage, works great hard- 
ship in several cases where the second husband is not rich enough to provide for 
the re-married widow also, and that suitable amendments should be made in the 
Indian Widow !^-roarriage Act to remedy this defect. 

The who.e resolution, he said, was permeated with the spirit of individual liberty 
and the individual’s right to the fruits and pains of life. No man had a right to 
sign a cheque before he was 21 of yeas age, but a girl could sign her whole body 
and life away if she was not even eighteen,-— the present age of marriage 
fourteen. The age of marriage, he thought, should not bo earlier than the legal age 
recognised by Government. He congratulated the Government on having placed the 
C&ild marriages Prevention Act on the Btatue Book ; but it was ridiculous to see 
how child marriages were going on still in spite of tho law. He wanted that 
Government should enforce the law fully. 

Mr. M, V, K, Rangachari seconded tho resolution. The Government had deve- 
loped of late a softness for the Banatanist view and that, ho thought, was respon- 
sible for the offences against tho Sarda Act being let off so lightly. Tho expenses 
incurred in connection with marriages by Hindus and Muslims were very often out 
of all proportion to their ability and this was bound to have had economic repur- 
cttSBions. This ought to bo put an end to. The entire resolution advocated rationa- 
lisation of the relations between man and woman and he urged tho House to adopt 
it. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Need for Besgue Homes 

Mrs. H, Dadahhai then moved the following resolution : 

"This Conference approves of the legislation recentlv enacted to prohibit immoral 
traffic and is of opinion that its operation should be extended to the whole of 
British India. It calls upon the Government and the local bodies to establish 
homes where girls that have to be dealt under the Act can be trained to become 
normal citizens of tho State.” 

The unfortunate girls who were rescued should be given a fair chance of living 
more healthy and purer lives. By merely rescuing the girls from the houses of 
evil, they would not have solved the problem ; they must provide some place where 
the rescued girls could be trained to earn a living. She appealed to the public to 
give their wholehearted support financially to starting these homes. 

Mr. JT. Q, Sivaawami Aiyar seconded the resolution which was then passed 
unanimously. 

Prohibition 

On tho motion of Mr. Andrews Dube (Lucknow), seconded by Mr. S, Narayanan* 
the following resolution was then adopted by the House : 

'This conference views with regret the setback which the movement for total 
abstinence from drink has received by the abolition of prohibition in the Unlt^ 
States of America and by the reports failure of local option in certain parts of tho 
Madras presidency.’ 

"Iliis conference requests Government to appoint a committee to investigate and 
recommend measnres to eradicate altogether the evil of drink. 

"This conference calls upon the public to take vigorous measures to put down 
the drink evil, though propaganda, organisation of counter attractions, social boycott 
of those addicted to drink, closing of the facilities now provided in some clnlM and 
similar attractions for getting drink, and the prohibition of the supply of alcoholic 
drink in all funotioos arranged with public subscriptions.” 

Poverty and Uneiiployment 

Hr. 0. C. Srinivatan then moved ; 
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‘Toyerty and Unemployment : (a) Thid conference notes with amt regret the 
prevalence of i^verty and nnemployment thronghont the country ancT is of opinion 
that the situation is one which calls for immediate remedial measures : 

**(b) Vocational £2ducation : This conference desires to draw the attention ol the 
Ctovernment and of the publie to the need for the extension of vocational education 
closely related to the industrial needs and possibilities of the country. 

^*( 0 ) Labour Legislation : This conference while appreciating toe action of the 
Government in carding out some of the recommendations of the Whitley Oommi* 
ssion, emphasises the need for early action through legislation and otherwise for 
carrying out all its recommendations. 

Mr. K, G. Sivaswami Aiyar said that the benefit of the recommendations of 
the Whitley Oommission in regard to the summary liquidations of indebtedness 
of industrial workers should be extended also to Agricultural workers. 
The Agricultural Commission had made several proposal for relieving 
agricultural indebtedness and he urged Government to take immediate steps to 
implement them. There was need for a progressive agricultural income-tax, 
death duties, and succession duties. All these reforms were necessa^ not only for 
removal of several social but economic evils that now troubled India. He wanted 
the conference to generally approve of legislation for protection of tenants’ interests. 
Further, the Government of India ought to adopt steps at once to implement the 
decision of the International Labour Conference recommending rights of association 
to agricultural workers and the prohibition of employment ol children below a 
certain age in agriculture. Lastly, he urged the conference to express itself in 
hivour of extension of the franchise to agricultural workers also. 

Mr. Swaswami moved an amendment embodying all these proposals and the 
mover of the resolution accepted them. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb supported the resolution as amended. The country, 
he said, had been hard hit by the long drawn and intense economic depression. 
The Bufferings had been aggravated by the exchange and currency policy of the 
Government. Indian agriculture and inciustry had been severely hit and there was 
a great deal of unemployment. It was high time that something was done to 
relieve the situation. 

Mr. V Ramadoss Pantulu seconded the resolution which was then put to the 
House and passed as amended. 

Pkevention op Hookswinging 

Mr. T. Sundara Bao Naidu next moved : 

“(a) This conference heartily supports the recent action of the Madras Govern- 
ment to prevent the practice of hook-swinging and hook-dragging in certain festiv&la 
in South India and requests the Government to rigorously enforce their order 
passed in 1894 prohibiting them. 

*Hb) This conference is of opinion that the public exhibition of similar pratices of 
self-torture during popular festivals should be sternly prohibited and calls upon 
the public to discourage the resort to self-torture under any conditions. , . 

Mr. E, Krishna Bao Bhonsle seconding it said while there were associations 
for prevention of cruelty to animals there were none to prevent cruelty to man. It 
was high time^ he said, that the cruel practices referred to were stopped. 

The resolution was then adopted by the House unauimously. 


Intee-Caste Maeeiagbs 

Mr. C7. D. Nayagam moved the next resolution which was as follows 

“This Conference while It appreciates the recent chanm which 
marriages between members of different castes l^ally valid Is ot opinion that tne 
time is come for the enactment of a purely Civif Marriage Act.” , 

He said that the passing of this Act would lead immediately to several owe 
reforms— such as equal rights of men and women, property rights for women au 
similar reforms— for which they were now imitating. . , „ 

Mr. Dahlvi (Bombay) seconded it and s^ that the resolution was based on 
principle that a marriage should be purely a civil affair and not a sacrament. 

Mr. A. A, Fault in supporting the resolution, refut^ the allegation made y 
some persons earlier in the day that the resolutions were all drafM by one f 
cular individual or community. It was not so, he said, as some of them nan 
drafted by him and a few of his friends. 
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After Bln. AlamelamaDgathayarammal had tpokeo in support of tho rasoluiloo, 
It was put to yote and passed. 

Birth-Gontbol OUNIOS 

The next resolution related to the local OoYernment’s proposal to open birth 
control clinics. Sir V. Ramesam moYcd the resolution relating to this subject. It 
ran as follows 

**Haying regard to the preralence eyen now of early marriages and the consequent 
early motherhood and frequent pregnancies, and the resultant deplorable deteriora- 
tion in the health of young motberst this conference approves of the proposal to 
OjMn birth control clinics under the charge of competent mraical authorities to giro 
advice in proper cases. 

This, he said, was a woman’s resolution. As things stood at present, he said, 
In most families, woman was merely the child-bcarer. Her life was one of alternate 
pregnancy and nursing and the ordeal went on annually till she was a total physical 
wreck or died of child-birth. It was a deplorable state of things and ought to 
remedied. He was glad Government had now come forward with the proposal. The 
resolution was duly seconded and carried. 

Caste 

The next resolution discussed ran as follows 

’This Conference deplores the continuance even at the present time of the rigidity 
of the system of caste by birth. While noting with satisfaction the changed out- 
look that has come over the country on this question it views with regret the 
growth of class consciousness. It notes with regret the increasing tendency to lay 
emphasis on the membership of specific social and religious groups and to claim 
special privileges based on such membership. This conference eznorts the public 
to repel such claims and to work for national solidarity by affording equal oppor- 
tunities for all. 

After it had been moved and seconded, Mr. C. D. Nayagam moved an amend- 
ment in the following form : 

**This Conference is strongly of opinion that the prevalence of tho system of 
caste 18 detrimental to the welfare of the country and urges all those interested In 
its welfare to discountenance it by precept and sincere practice.’’ 

He said that the effi^t of the original resolution would be to take away certain 
special facilities and privilege’s now accorded to certain communities in view of their 
backwardness and without which they would never be able to compete with other 
communities on an equal footing. 

Mr. Balaguruswami seconded the amendment and appealed to the House to con- 
sider the sm plight of the depressed classes and not to deprive them of any 
privileges they now enjoyed. 

Mr. a y, Krishnaswaroi Aiyar explained that the words ’Special privileges’ in 
the rmlution referred to special privileges only in the special sphere. 

AfU;;‘ some further discussion the resolution was passed in the following form : 

“l^is Conference deplores the existence of the system of caste and is strongly 
of opinion ^at its prevalence is detrimental to the welfare of the country and 
urges on all those interested in its welfare to disoonntraance it both by sincere 
practice and precept. ^ 

rrhis Conference therefore exhorto the public to work for the rapid extinction of 
caste and thus for national solidarity. ’ ^ 

The following two resolutions were moved from the chair and passed bv the 
House unanimously. j 

Divobcb Bill 

’’This Conference is of opinion that In the present circumstances of the Hindu 
society the totol absence of the right of divorce works great hardships on Hindu 
women. ^ It approves of the principle of Sir Hari Singh Gout’s Bill now before 
^l^slative Assembly and requests the Government and the members of the 
Assembly to enluge ito scope and pass an enactment providing lor divorce In all 
cum w which divorce is allowed under the Indian Divorce Act and also in irs ttts 
where a Hindu husband marries another wife without the petitioning wife’s consent. 
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Knfobcbment of Childben Act 

'This Conference urges upon the Government the desirability of enlarging the 
scope of the Children Act and of widely enforcing the Children Act in the several 
provinces and calls upon the public actively to co-operate with the Government ia 
the carrying out of its provisions.” 

Committee to frame CoNSTiTunoN 

Mr. B. Krishna Bao Bhonsle then moved : 

"This Conference appoints the following committee to take the necessary action 
to give effect to the resolutions passed, frame a constitution to be placed before the 
next session of the conference and carry on the work of the Conference till the 
next Conference.” 

The mover proposed a committee of about twenty members with Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar as the President. The resolution was approved oy the House. 

Mr. M. D. Sabane (C. P.) suggested that the Cbnference called itself 'National’ 
and professed to speak in the name of the whole country. He therefore said that 
they should not in the name of the nation do anything that would lead to the creation 
of new vested interests by according to any "pampered class” any special rights. 
Further, he noted with regret that on the committee only a particular part of the 
country was represented. 

Mr. Dahlvi (Bombay) explained that the question of representing other provinces 
on the committee had been considered by them all but it had been given up for 
the present as this was but a provisional committee appointed to draw up the 
constitution and carry on the work during the Interregnum’ till the constitu- 
tion was approved and the regular conference came into being constitutionally. For 
such a purpose a committee which could meet from time to time easily was consi- 
dered a necessity and hence the selection of members mostly from the same part of 
India. He was sure when the regular committee was constituted after adoption of 
the constitution every province would be represented in it. If it was not, then 
would be the time to raise a protest. 

Mr. 0. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar then communicated to the House that messages 
of good wishes and sympathy with the conference had been received from Mr. fiar- 
bilas Sarda and Baja Narenaranath. 

Pbebideet’s Closing Bemabeb 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar, in winding up the proceedings, expressed his gratifica- 
tion that Madras where the conference was first started in 1886, had now revived 
it. The times and the present awakening in the country were propitious to their 
work and they must take full advantage of these. They had passed several import- 
ant resolutions and he urged them to go forth and work for them in the country. 
He thanked the Beception Committee for the honour done to him. 

Two of the delegates from Poona invited the conference to hold its next sessions 
there. The conference accepted the invitation and resolved to hold its 1935 .session 
in Poona. . j 

SirT. Bamesam proposed a vote of thanks to the Ichair. Mr. Jamal Mabomea 
seeonded it and Mrs. Alamelumangathayarammal (supported it. The proposition was 
carried with acclamation. 

The Conference session then came to a close. 
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THE LEADERS’ POONA CONFERENCE 

OPENING DAY— POONA. 12th. JULY 1933 

The informal conference of Congressmen called by Mr, M, S, -dnev was held 
pnnctaally at 2 p. M. on the 12fch. July 1933, at the Tilak Mandir, Poona. 

Mr. Aney, who presided, opened the conference with a short speech, welcoming 
the delegates. 

Mr. Gandhi, in a brief speech of 22 minutes, placed before the conference 
the relevant issues on which he desired the definite views of the delegates present. 

Seventeen delegates addressed the gathering, stating their views on the 
situation. , „ ah 

The discussions were not complete when the conference adjourned at 7 p.m. All 

the provinces were well represented. 

Mahatma Inviteb Frank Expression of Views 

That he was very keen about establishing peace in the country, and that he 

would certainly try his best to secure it, Mr. Gandhi is reported to have remarked 

in the course of his speech. 

Mr, Oandhi, at the outset, stated that the necessity for calling the Conferwjoo 
had arisen not because circumstances had altered or that the Government had oner- 
ed terms, but because of the peculiar circumstances created by his fast and his con- 
sequent release. He felt ashamed that one man should have been responsible for 
this, but he could not help it. 

Asking the delegates to express their views freely and frankly, Mr. 9 Gandhi 
stated that he would like to have their views whether they wanted suspension of the 
Civil Disobedience movement indefinitely or for a definite period with conditions, as 
he had gathered, that some were of opinion that it should bo an unconditional 
calling off, while others thought it should be a kind of truce and some conditions 
should be laid down for acceptance by the Government. After hearing their views, 
Mr. Gandhi said he would give his own considered opinion the next day and ad- 
vise the Congress as to what action it should take. 

Question of Calling off Civil Disobedience 

After Mr. Gandhi had concluded his speech, some of those who were understood 
to hold the view that there should be a change in the policy of the Congress were 
the first to address the conference. 

Except one or two, the rest of the speakers were unanimous in their view that 
Civil Disobedience should be called off, and that it should be done without regard 
to what the Government may or may not do regarding the question of the relwe 
of TOliticals. 

Mr. Puruahoiham Trieumdaa expressed the view that Civil Disobedience should 
be callc:: off unconditionally. 

Mr. Mariaarvathama Bao (Andhra) thought that experience had shown that Mr. 
Gandhi's ideals were impracticable so far as the masses were concerned, and there- 
fore the movement should bo called off and some other constructive programme pla- 
ced before the country. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan (Bombay) is stated to have expressed the opinion 
that Gandhi ji’s leadership had failed, and therefore the movement should be 
called off. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Dwarkadaa expressed the view that, though not intentionally, in 
effect, the Cbngress had played into the hands of capitalists who. under the pretext 
of supporting the Congress, were filling their own pockets. He therefore urgw the 
uneouivocal and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. 

Mr. B. Batyamurti opined that under the circumstances, the best course for the 
Congress to adopt was to call off the movement. 

Exclusion of the Press 

Prior to the holding of the Conference, Mr. M. 8. Aney issu^>d the following 
statement to the Press : 

'After a full consideration of public interest it has been decided not to allow the 
Press to be present at the discussions of the informal conference that has him eon- 
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▼eoed to consider the political aitnatioo. It may be stated that this step was taken 
knowing ?ery well the considerable advantages there are in the presence of aoonrate 
reporters at a meeting of this kind. The main consideration that weighed with ns is 
that for a full frank and helpful discussion at a private informal conference, it is 
necessary that there should be no one present other than those who have actually 
have te participate in the discussions. 

/We are aware that half-truths and inaccurate statements and misleading specu- 
lations are likely to appear in the Press if we exclude the reporters, but the public 
can be warned against such statements, whereas if we admit the Press and visitors, 
the discussions will lose realitjr. It is true that some gentlemen connected with 
newspapers have been invited in their capacity as Congressmen, but it is hoped they 
will not permit anv unauthorised reports or speculations to appear in their news- 
papers, and that they will take every care to prevent the appearance of any matter 
without their knowledge which it will be improper for them knowingly to permit. 
The public are warned not to accept as true any speculations or unantnoris^ 
reports that may appear in the Press, simply because they are not contradicted. 

There will be an authoritative statement issued at the close of the Conference 
which will put the position clearly and accurately, and it is hoped that the public 
will patiently await such a statement. I take this opportunity to appeal to the 
editors and correspondents of newspapers to co-operate with the conference in its 
endeavour to keep the discussions unhampered by premature speculations.’ 

SECOND DAY-POONA— 13th. JULY 1933 

The conference of Congress leaders adjourned at 4 p.m. to-day, after three hours’ dis- 
cussion, till 1 F. M. the next day. Unlike yesterd^ when, with the exception of one or 
two, the speakers urged the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, to-day, it was under- 
stood, a good many speakers opposed withdrawal, prominent among them being 
Sardar Sardul Singh and Ackarga Kripalani, 

Of eight or nine persons who spoke at to-day’s meeting, four or five only sup- 
ported the view that the Civil Disobedience had proved ineffective and the country 
was too exhausted and therefore the movement should be called off. 

Two days’ discussions and confabulations at the conference and informal talks 
appeared to have not produced any tangible results, inasmuch as the major issues 
which faced the conference at the commencement, still remainei undecided. 

Will Mr. Gandhi seek an interview with the Viceroy with a view to arriving at 
a settlement with the Government ? Will Civil Disobedience be unconditionally 
called off, or what modifications will be made in the present Congress policy 7 
These questions still remained undecided. But there had been a sufficient exchange of 
views on all these issues during these two days to warrant the hope that some de- 
cision would be arrived at the next day. 

While Mr. Gandhi was stated to be still keen on arriving at a settlement with the 
Government by seeking an interview with the Viceroy, the majority ^ of the leaders 
seemed opposed to the idea, and therefore it was difficult to state, with any precision, 
what he would finally decide in this respect. 

According to well-informed circles, while a few days back Mr. Gandhi was 
opposed to total and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobediencej to-day, as a 
result of his discussions with the various leaders, a change in his view-point s^med 
to have taken place, but doubts were entettalned whether he would agree to giving up 
Civil Disobedience altogether. , 

The views expressed at the conference were so conflicting, that it was reaiy 
difficult to make a correct forecast as to how these would react on Mr. Ganonis 
mind in making a final decision. .... 

Strong views for and against the withdrawal of Gvil Disobedient wcw 
expresBed, and there appeared to be no unanimity of opinion even among tne aeie- 
gates from one and the same province. 

THIRD DAY-POONA»14th. JULY 1933 

OAHDHI ACTBOBieSD TO MBIT VlOBBOT 

The OoDferenee UkUt anthorieed Mahatma Gandhi to iwk an 
tional interriew vith the viceroy with a Tie# to nttiTing at an hwonraole eeme 
ment witilt the GoTernmenk 
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GkuidhHi amt a brirf tele«;nm to Uu VioeKV atkioR fw u iateHew 


twenty minates post midaighU 

Statement to the Press 

The following Btatement issued regarding to-day’s prooeedin« at the conference 
The adjourned session of the informal eonfmnoe of Oongress-men was hela 

session ^(Eiy opemsd with a speedi by Mr. Gandhi, which lasted for eighty 
minutes. 

Rderring to the several points raised by ^e delegates present Mr. Gandhi placed 
before the conference his views on the situation. 

After Mr. Gandhi’s speech concluded, the conference adjourned for an hour to 
enable the delegates to have informaj consultations amopi; themselvM. 
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which Mr. Gandhi answered aerially. . • . 

There was further discussion after this, at the end of which the senM of the 
House was taken on the issues raised, which were kept confidential in public interests. 
The conference then dissolved, and the delegates dispersed* 


Mahatmaji’s Address 


At to-da^’s conference, Mr. Gandhi is stated to have observed, at the outset, 
that the three steps taken by him, namely, signing of the Poona Pact, the ^ accep- 
tance of conditional freedom for carrying on the Harijan movement from jail, and 
the suspension of Civil Disobedience after he came out of jail, ‘ had been adversely 
criticised, both at the conference and outside. He would try to meet the criticisms 
in his own way. 

Regarding the Poona Pact, Mr. Gandhi observed that he would like to point 
out that he had declared at the second Bound Table Conference that he would 
resist with his life any attempt to separate the Depressed Classes from the Hindu 
fold by conferring separate electorates on them. He had to be true to his word, 
and therefort) he woraed for the Poona Pact. 

The second step, namelv, work for Harijan uplift from behind the prison bars, 
was, Mr. Gandhi observed, a natural corollary to the Poona Pact, as he had to 
honour the terms of the Pact. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyi^ at the Bombay meeting, 
bad declared that Caste-Hindus would do their utmost to right the wrongs done 
to Harijans. Therefore, to keep that promise, he had asked for liberty to work 
from jail, and that freedom he obtained from the Government after a good deal of 
correspondence. 

The third step regarding the suspension of Civil Disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said, 
he took, as he believ^ that people still had love for him and would, therefore, be 
in a state of suspense during his fast. 

Dealing with the present situation, Mr. Gandhi is reported to have stated that 
be had listened to every one of the speeches made at the conference with rapt 
attention, but he had been left absolutely unconvinced about the advisability of 
uncondiMonal withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. On the other hand, the very 
arguments advanced in favour of withdrawal had confirmed him in his provisional 
decision, namely, not to withdraw the movement. 

Unconditional withdrawal of the movement, in Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, would be 
nothing short of an absolute surrender, and the end of their ambitions, though he 
would admit there was scope for an honourable settlement with the Government. 
Several people had urged him not to make an appeal to the Government, but he 
saw 00 reason why as a true and ezperieoced Batyagrahi, he should not giye the 
opponents a chance at this stage to right the wrongs. If the opponents failed to 
take advantage of the chance so offered, they would be the worse for H. He did 
not think sn<m a step would be an admission of weakness on his part. 

Mr. Gandhi regarded the talks of weariness and fatigue as not ftiir to the 
masses. If individuals were tired, th^ might say so, and take rest There was no 
reason to throw down arms in despair. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi said that he would advise giving up the move- 
ment, end have it in a modified form, if an honourabie setUement by 
was not poesible. 

Doring the one ^r interval aftm Gandhiji’e apeeeh, it was ststed thecp wss brisk 
etnvsssing smong the ddegstes, with regard to the attitude they ibo^ adim t 
the notions were put to tote it the omSenee* 
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Soon after the oonferenoe reasBemblecL it was stated, volleys of questions were put 
to Mr. Gandhi by various delegates, to all of which he was understood to have 
replied in a convincing manner. 

Ft. Malaviya’s Appeal 

Pandit Malaviya then addressed the conference supporting in the main Ur. 
Gandhi’s views. Mis speech lasted for over an hour and it was stated the delegates 
were very much impressed by the arguments advanced by him. 

Pandit Malaviya declared that ne did not desire continuance of Civil Disobe- 
dience, and was keen on an honourable settlement. He was in total agreement with 
Mr. Gandhi that unconditional withdrawal would be nothing short of an abject 
surrender on the part of the Congress. This was more so, because of the unbeoding 
attitude of the Government. He was, however, opposed to individual Civil Disobe- 
dience, which Mr. Gandhi seemed to favour. The Pandit therefore made an earnest 
appeal to the delegates to authorise Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview 
with the Viceroy for arriving at a settlement, if that was possible. 

Mb. Asaf Ali opposes Individual Civil Disobedience 

Mr, Asaf dZt, in the course of a vi^rous speech, was stated to have opposed Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal for individual Civil Disobedience which, in his opinion, however 
glorified it may appear to certain people, would be nothing short of a disaster. If 
people favoured such a disastrous step, he maintained that it should never be done 
unoer the auspices of the Congress. Even if his opposition to this step meant Mr. 
Gandhi’s withdrawal from the leadership of the Congress, he was prepared to face 
the consequences. 

Mr, Kanitkar^ another speaker, vehemently opposed the continuance of Civil 
Disobedience. 

After Mr. Gandhi had answered a series of questions, closure was applied and 
carried without opposition. 

Mr, Aney put the first proposition, urging the unconditional withdrawal of Civil 
Disobedience, to vote. Only about 30 to 40 delegates were reported to have support- 
ed the proposition, and it was rejected. 

Therefore, the second proposition regarding individual Civil Disobedience was 
put to vote which also was rejected. 

Mr. Aney was reported to nave declared that in view of the rejection of the two 
propositions, the status quo would be restored after the suspension period bad 
ended. 

Mb. Jamnadas Dwabbadab’ Suggestion 

As Mr. Aney was about to put the proposition to vote, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das, it was stated, raised a point of order suggesting that, in view of the rejection 
of the two propositions, it was necessary to take the sense of the House, whether 
they were agreeable to authorising Mr. Gandhi to seek an interview with the 
Viceroy for an honourable settlement, which idea both Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Malaviya had stressed in their speeches. 


CONFEBENCE RESOLUTION 

Mr, Rajagopalachari supported Mr, Jamnadas, and thereupon Mr. Aney put the 
following proposition before the House : • uu 

“This Conference authorises Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview wnu 
the Viceroy with a view to arriving at a settlement with the Government” , 

This proposition was put to vote and was carried by an overwhelming 
The adoption of the aoove resolution, by an overwhelming majority, wm r^ara^ 
in conference circles as an indication that, while the delegates were opposed to uo' 
oon^tional withdrawal of the movement, they were ready for a settlement if suen a 
settlement was possible by negotiations. 

Interview Refused— -Viceroy Explaias Govt Position 
On the letli July 1933, the Private Secretary to H. E. Viceroy r^^ to 
Mal^tma Gandhi’s tele^am, regretting His Ezoelleney’s inability to gfs 
interview. The following is the text ^ ^iraoted 

••In reply to your tetegram Asking for on interview, H*® vou. 

me to say that u the circumstances were different, he would gladly uave sew* j 
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*^Bat it would seem yon are opposed to withdrawing Civil Disobedienee except on 
oonditions and that the interview you seek with His Excellency would be for the 
purpose of initiating negotiations with the Gkivernment regarding these conditions. 
It also appears to have oeen decided that unless the Congrees reach a settlement 
with the Government as a result of such discussions, civil disobedience will be 
resumed on 1st August. 

*'It is hardly necessary to remind you that the position of the Government is 
that civil disobedience is wholly unconstitutional ana there can be no compromise 
with it and that the Government cannot enter into any .negotiations for its with- 
mwal. On 29th April, 1932 the Secretary of State statea in the House of Commons 
that there would be no question of making a bargain with the Congress as the 
Mndition of its co-operation. The same position has been consistently maintained 
by the Government in numerous subsequent istatements. 

*lf the Congress desires to resume its position as a constitutional party and to 
put an end to the movement which has brought grave imnry and suffering to the 
country, the way is open to it as it always has been. It is within the power of 
tro Congress to restore peace by withdrawing, on its own initiative, the civil dia* 
obedience movement. 

however, the Congress is not willing to take that action, an interview with 
His Excellency would be to no purpose*’. 

Refusal of Interview--tlie Commons Dehalo 


On the 17lh. July 1933 Sir Samuel Hoar^ speaking on the debate on the India 
Office vote in the House of Commons congratulated himself on the improvement in 
the situation in all directions In India. Politics, according to him, has ceased to be 
the amrbing question. "'Questions interesting the people are health, the weather and 
crops , said 8ir 8. Hoare. “I, therefore, deal with those as really important and leave 
politics and Law and Order to the last.” 

declared himself quite satisfied with the situation. Public opinion 
on the side of the Government was increasingly manifest. No substantial opposition 
was visible, People were tired of civil disobraienoe and Government now controlled 
the terrorist movement. 

Sir 8. Hoare read the Viceroy’s reply to Mr. Gandhi which he said he fully 
approve and ei^hasised Government’s determination not to admit negotiations with 
the Mabatnaa and Congress. ’"Our position is unalterable and we cannot discuss 
cooj^tions for the observance of law or bargains thereto.” 

Mr Lansbury, the Leader of the Oppo»tion, said the Secretary of State may 
Mve his own delusions about India being contented. He had no right to claim that 
Government was un^posed, seeing that it refused to allow the opposition to voice 
its criticism. Any Government could crush its opponents but on that ground it 
was nc^ entity make the claim that the country had been pacified. Information 
reoeivM from India by himself and by Indians in London showed that the Secre- 
tary of SUte was entirely wrong. 

Irans^nry, caused a surprise in the House by reading a letter signed by Sir 
T. B. bapru and Mr, Jayakar. 

The letter read : 

“We do not read in Mr. Gandhi’s telegram threat of any kind. We understand, 
however, that the request for an interview has been refused. We would be very 
mad indeed if you could draw attention to the terms of the telegram and press for 
further ransideration of the matter so that Mr. Gandhi would have a chance of 
putting his views before the Viceroy. It would be most unfortunate if he was de- 
nied an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy. We should not allow the question put 
py .“v io .be prejudiced by tendentious telegrams which have been appear- 

ing in the Press during the last two days. It seems to us inconceivable that a 
leader, occupying the position that Mr. Gandhi does in the national life of the 
oonnti^, should to deoi^ an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy for the purpose of 
exploring possibilities of peace in India. 




^ ifAHlTMA’S SECOND WiBE TO ViCEBOt t voottA-. 

“When Lord Carson organised a revolt in Ulster and raised an army, yon Tories 
applauded, ne Government met Lord Carson in conference and peace was concln- 
ded withont his yielding anything. 

*^The Secretary of States’s attitude is the same as we had in Ireland when 
Chamberlain negotiated with Parnell who was in prison, without conditions and 
promises. 

^History will show that the Willingdon Government’s obstinacy was a tragic 
blunder.” 

Mahatma's Second Telegram to Viceroy 

On the 17th. July 1933 Mahatma Gandhi despatched the following telegram to 
the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy explaining his position : 

”Yonr wire of even date has come up on^me as a painful surprise. I had not 
expected that the Government would taxe official notice of unauthorised publications 
of confidential proceedings of an informal conference, and on the basis thereof, reject 
the request for an interview. If the interview were granted, I could show that the 
proceedings, taken as a whole, were calculated to bring about honourable peaca 
The Conference was undoubtedly favourable to peace, if it can be obtained without 
humiliation. 

*lf, however, the Government hold they cannot have any conversation even for 
promoting peace, with a representative of an Association engaged in activities in 
breach of State laws, however repressive they may be, until that Association first 
discontinues activities, which it believes to be in pursuance of the inhernt right 
belonging to a human family, I can have nothing to say. 

^Nevertheless, I would like to add a personal note. My life is regulated by 
peaceful motives. 1 hanker after reasonable peace, but I must confesB, I cannot be 
satisfied with a make-shift. If I resort to non-co-operation or civil disobedience, it 
is for establishing true and voluntary co-operation and obedience to laws in the 
place of forced co-operation and forced obedience. 1. therefore, hope my request 
for an interview will be granted”. 

The Viceroy’s Keply 

The Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy sent the following reply to Mr. 
Gandhi’s second telegram His Excellency had hoped that the position of the 
Government was plain. It is that Civil Disobedience is a movement intended to 
coerce the Government by means of unlawful activities, and that there can be no 
question of holding conversation with a representative of an Association which has 
not abandoned that movement”. 

Gandhiji on Government’s Attitude 

Mahatma Gandhi in a special interview to *The Hindu” said 

”Since the Viceroy has turned down my very simple request, not accompanied 
by any conditions, there is no present prospect of peace. I made every efifort that 
was humanly possible, but when the door was banged in my face, I became helpl^s. 

*The informal Conference was favourable to peace. It is difficult to say what 
would have been the basis of an honourable peace, but it would certainly have been 
reinstatement, at the very least, of the Gandfai-Irwio Pact, in so far as it was 
possible^ for I could ahow that there was a breach of that Pact not by the Congress, 
out by the Governuient. , ^ 

‘•The White Paper has satisfied no party. It will never satisfy the Congrws, 
but I would not have even discussed the White Paper at the interview. i nw 
a wholly different scheme In view, whidi could have been acceptable both to 
Government and the Congress. 

“Civil Disobedience will certainly be renewed, after the suspension period, nnl^« 
it is anticipated 1^ the Government taking any precipitate action. But me acijog 
President of the Congress is stopping mass Civil Disobedience including toe n^jw 
campaign. He is also tabooing secret methods, and since Congress organwawo 
can only function through secret methods, he is scraping all Congress organw* , 
for the time being. Oivfl Disobedience will, therwre, be confined to inoj^ ^ 
effort. Individnals will offer disobedlenee oo their own responsibility, wimon 
expectation of financial or other help. 
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You what I ehoald do if the movement became violent. I can only aay 
that It had remained non-violent nnder the gravest provocation. It Is not likelj 
now to become violent, but if it does, I know that I have a prompt remedy for it.” 

Mahatma'b Interview to the Press 

l^lining on his cot with his nearest and dearest seated around him, Mr« 
interview to the Press. Asked about his immediate programme, 
Mr. Gandhi stated that he was going to Sabarmati simply for the sake of visiting 
the people at the Ashram. *‘lt will be a matter of regret to me, if I did not go 
to the Ashram before being imprisoned. Imprisonment is a certainty, whether it 
comes to-day or a few days later.” 

Asked what he thought of the Viceroy’s reply, Mr. Gandhi answered 

,1*^® ™y opinion, the Viceregal reply has created a regretful situation fraught 
with grave danger. The doctrine laid down in that reply, in my opinion, is altoge- 
ther new. I do not know that civilised States have refused to carry on conversa- 
tions with their rebellious subjects for the sake of peace, and whilst hitherto they 
have parleyra with rebels who have been armed from top to toe, in the present 
instance civil resisters are admittedly non-violent. It is also a matter for deep 
His Excellency should have taken any notice, whatsoever, of unautho- 
rised Press reports of confidential proceedings in answering a simple request for 
an interview for promoting peace. This, again, in my opinion, is a dangerous doc- 
trine. ^ 1 am not aware of heads of Rtates having taken notice of Press reports in 
sitnations such as this. The duty, therefore, before self-respecting Indians is per- 
fectly plain. 1 cannot imagine a greater degradation or humiliation than for one 
to deny his faith.” 


Purpose of the Conference 


Questioned regarding the exact purpose of the conference, Mr. Gandhi said 

“Without fear pf any contradiction, I can say it was convened solely for the 
purpMe of ascertaining whether Congressmen desired pcsace or not, I would not 
have been a party to eonvening this informal conference had I not been in utter 
igoorimcc of the situation iu the countrjy. It was convened for the sake of guiding 
me. Having found myself outside the jail, naturally, co-workers expected me to 
advise them regarding the course of action to bo adopted. I could give no decisive 
MVice without knowing the state of affairs in the country. The conference was 
therefore the only method whereby I could do so, and 1 am glad to bo able to say 
<5^ I T\-' confereueo as a whole was not prepared to give up or call 

on Civil Disobedience, undoubtedly there was every desire to withdraw the movo- 
ment on honourable terms. But the Viceregal telegrams are clear proof of the fact 
^ vioverument desires is not an honourable settlement, but a complete 

and humiiiatiog surrender on the part of the Congress. 

wu what has been impossible to-day, will be possible to-morrow. 

When that to-morrow will come, I do not know. That it is coming sooner than 
expect is to me as much a certainty as the fact of my giving the present 


conference favoured withdrawal, and the 
prmnt dMiBion was forced on the conference, Mr. Gandhi said ; “It is not right, 
and if It had b^n right, I would not be guilty of forcing my opinion. jBut 
1 treely admit that there was at the conference a fair body of opinion that 
favoured complete witbUrawal, but not in the sense that the Government would 
have It. ^ 


Mass Movement to be Suspended 

Asked about the future Congress policy, Mr. Gandhi stated : *'Mr Ancy will 
he issuing a statement, and I betray no 'secret when I say that his statement will be 
found to advise ^e country to suspend the mass movement for the time being. 
There are causes for this step into which I need not go at present. He is alK> 
advising cessation of ail ConCTcss organisations and secret methods, which alone 
made their functioning possible 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated : “The movement remains under suspension 
up to the end of this month m announced by Mr. Aney for my sake ; and, though 
the Viwreg^ refusal has considerably altered the eitnatiou in view of my having 
tegained sufficient strengh to j do a moderato amount of work, in order to avoid 
ill poeeibititiee of any misunderstandmg, it ie decided to continue the euepeneion,” 
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Asked if be would be sIMndis Direetor. Mr. Gsndht esid ; "I am just now in 
the lole of a humble adviser. I do not reg;ard myself really as fully out of Yero- 
wada. My discharge was due to unforeseen circumstance. I hare aesire, whatso- 
erer, to take undue advantaci:e of that * circumstance. I am not goina to do any act 
of civil disobedience after the suspension period, without telling the Government 
previously about it”. 


Futubb of the Habuah Movement 

Asked about what would happen to the Harijan movement, Mr. Gandhi said : 
“Many people had expected I would devote the whole of my time to the Harijan 
movement. These do not understand me. In the first instance, my life is not divi- 
ded into water-tight compartments. It is one indivisible wnole^ and therefore I 
could not possibly give up the activities of a life time, which are as dear to me 
as the Harijan movement itself. My activities react upon one another. Therefore, 
if I excluded other activities, my Harijan service will itself suffer. Then, again, I 
could not, all the twenty-four hours of the day, be doing Harijan work. That is an 
impossible thing • and if it was suggested that I should give up prison life, which 
the Civil Disobraience movement implied, for the sake of Harijan work, it means 
that I should give up a life principle. Therefore, I can only render this service to 
the best of my ability and consistently with the principles that govern my life. 

“Lastly, as I have already stated, Harijan work requires tremendous individual 
efforts for self-purification. In that respect, perhaps, it may be distinguished from 
other movements, social, political or semi-political. The recent fast perhaps best 
illustrates^ my point. Therefore, I am certain that my attention to other activities 
does not in any way affect my capacity for serving the Harijan cause”. 

Gandhiji on Sir Samuel Hoare*s Defence 

“I have seen the report of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons 
during the India estimates debate. It is another surprise, like the Viceregal tele- 
gram and equally painful”, observed Mr. Gandhi in the course of an exclusive 
interview to the Associated Press. Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said : 

“I may say that since the fast, I have not been able to read newspapers regularly, 
and during the past ten or twelve days, I have not even looked into newspapers, for 
the simple reason that I had no time. I therefore cannot say whether. the reports in 
the newspapers were truly refiective of the proceedings of the informal conference. 
My point, however, was not that the reports were necessarily untrue, but that no 
notice should have been taken of unauthorised reports of confidential proceedings. 
Surely, it ought not to have mattered to the Viceroy, what I or anybody bad suij 
at the informal conference. The Viceroy could have judged for himself what 1 
might have said at the interview, had it been granted. The proceedings were kept 
confidential purposely in order not to prqudice my request for an interview. il have 
been asked even now to deny the accuracy of the reports. How am I to do so 
without going through the files of newspapers, and how many newspapers am 1 to 
read ? I venture to suggest that it is not a business proposition. It ought to oe 
sufficient that my request was not fettered by any conditions. It was 
request for an interview to explore the possibilities of peace and I think tnat u 
should have been considered on its merits. t 

“But, perhaps the proper question to put to me at this sti^ is whetoer i per* 
sonally repent of having advised the country to take up uivil Disobediencei ana 
whether I would advise its withdrawal. That question I have already answerca 
before now.” 

The interviewer then asked Mr. Gandhi if the tdoor for 
finally closed, to which Mr. Gandhi replied sharply : “Not 
am concernedi the door will never be closed. Whenever I see 
tunity, I would not hesitate to knock at the (Viceregal doo 
far as the authorities are concerned, they have finally closed t 
Congress will call off Civil Disobedience altogether.” 


fgotiations had been 
)r me. So far as I 
e slightest oppor- 
But I suppose, M 


Am^’. StelHii.nl-4>iMb.4ieiic. to be Sutputiai 
On the 22iid. Inly, Mr. J/. S. Aney iisaed the following statement 
“fieTing ooneidered yeiy caiefnlly the recommendations of the 
enoe teoenSy held at Poona and the disonasions among Oongttssmon tn too 
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«noe and ooteida, and the adfioe tendered by Mr. G^dhi. I hw come 

elwion that the coantry’a beet intereat will be aerred by the following inatructlona 

^•'flratly, the Oiril Diaobedienee campaign ^ahonld not be nnconditionally with- 
drawn in the exiating circnmatancea. , ^ 

^^Seoondly, maaa ci?il diBobedienoei inelading no-tax and no-rent campaign, aiionia 
be diaooDtinued for the time being, tne right m individnala who may be 
efeiy Buffering, and are prepared at their own reaponaibilitiea to continue Uirii Wic- 

obeoience being reaerred. .. . j. ^ 

Thirdly, all thoae able and willing to offer individual civil diaobedienee on Uieir 
own reaponaibilitieB without exception of any help from ithe Oongreaa organiaation 
are expected to do ao. ... 

''Fourthly, aecret methoda followed hitherto ahould be abandoned. 

“Fifthly, all Congreea organiaationa, including the All-India Congreaa Committee 
office, ahould ceaae to exiat for the time being, provided, however, that, wherever 
poaaible, dictatora in the provincea and all-India dictatora ahould continue. , 
“Sixthly, all the Oongreaamen unable for any reaaon, whataoever, to onto civil 
diaobedienee are expected to carry on individually or corporately auch conatruotive 
activitiea of the Congreaa for which they are fitted. ... u 

“1 regret it haa not been possible to call off the movement, and it baa become 
necessary for me to issue these instructions. 1 share with many othera, Oongreaamen 
or others, the disappointment that Mahatma Gandhi*a very simple mueBt, 
unaccompanied by any condition for an interview with the Viceroy in order to 
explore peace possibilities, was summarily rejected. His Excellency has rery wrongly 
allowed himself to be influenced by unauthorised reports of confidential 'prooee- 
dings of the informal conference, which for the sake of furthering peace raortSi 
were purposely held back from publication. His Excellency should know that at 
the conference overwhelming opinion favoured seeking such an interview for honour- 
able peace. I hold it impossible for any Congress organisation or Its repraaen- 
taiive to accept the terms peremptorily laid down by His Excellency u a condition 
precedent to peace conversation. 1 hope the nation will compel reviaion .of this 
attitude by developing requisite strength, whatever the cost be. 

“Despite the instructions, suspension of the campaign till the end of thia 
month stands’’, 

Gandhi on Mr. Aney’s Statement 

On the 26ih July^ Mr. Gandhi in the course^of a statement on the atatement 
isaned by Mr. M. 8. Aney, said 

“Thia statement issued by Mr. Aney closely follows the advice tendered by me 
at the informal conference. It does not give any reasons for the decision taken. 
It was left to me to give them. This does not mean that they are necessarily the 
reasons that guided Mr. Aney and all those friends who accepted my advice. They 
must be taken therefore to be solely mine. 

“SeCUECY REPOGNAirr to BATYhOBAHA” 

“Mr. Aney’s instructions taboo secret methods. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in them. I fully admit the purity of purpose and great cleverness of the 
workers in conducting a campaign by secret methods devised to meet the situation 
created by the repressive measures of Uie Govern ment. but secrecy is repugnant to 
Batyagraha and hampers its progress. It has undoubtedly contributed, in a great 
measure, to the present demoralisation of the people. I know that the ban on 
secrecy will stop some of the activities which appeared to keep the Gongreas before 
the public eye, but thia doubtful benefit will be outweighed by the certain elimina- 
tion of a method which ia foreign to the spirit of Batyagraha, and which interlerea 
with its efficacy, 

“Another change made is the stoppage of the mass movement. The maaaea have 
acted bravely and suffered much wherever they have responded to the national call, 
but ample evidence is forthcoming to show that they are not able any longer to 
suffer the prolonged torture of ordinance rule now crystallised into statute by the 
so-called l%islaturea. The Oongreaa, aa an organisation, finds it increasingly diffi- 
cult, day by day, to render them effective aid, the stoppage of which would pre- 
vent even the liule relief that it was poaaible to give them. The maaaea have not 
yet learnt to act as one man and without direction. They need mote training and 
experieBce, through the example of individuals. 
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"It may be obiected that the heroie Baffering of a few individuals, however 
praiseworthy in itself, is of no praetical value and cannot affect British policy. [ 
differ from such a view. In my opinion, the seeminfrly lonfi: or almost interminable 

E rocess adumbrated by me will, in practice, be found to be the shortest, for I 
old that true independence, in terms of and on behalf of the masses, can be 

proved in India’s case to be unattainable by any other method than non-violence 
which is an integral part of the Congress constitution and which demands the 
course suggested by me. 

"It must be clear to the dullest intellect that British policy cannot change 

through a constitution which registers the British will, and ignores the wish or 

welfare of the nation. Any constitution imposed upon India by the British will 
be unaffected by anything done in and by India, and must in the nature of things, 
harden and perpetuate British policy. It can and will be changed by adequate 

action taken by India in the face of British repression. In other words, Britain 
cannot work out our salvation. We must work it out ourselves. 

"Our success is ensured the moment we take the right route to our goal. I 
claim that we took it in 1926 and though it cannot be visibly demonstraM, we 
have since then taken long strides towards Puma Swaraj. We could not have gone 
nearer the goal by any other way. Who can deny that during the past thirteen 
Tears we have seen an awakening among the masses never witnessed during the 
hundred years preceding September 1920 ? My advice dees not proceed from a sense 
of despair or defeat. I have neither. I am filled with joy that the national response 
was BO great as it has been. The greatest cause for joy is that individual as well 
as the masses have observed non-violence in action, in the face of almost inconceiv- 
able provocation. We are too near the time to judge the merit of the non-violence 
observed by the Frontier Pathans. They might have used violent language, but 
thev have refrained from violent action in a way thev have never done before 
within living memory. Such is the testimony of several sober and independent wit- 
nesses. If non-violence becomes rooted in the Pathan heart, it will solve several 
dijQScult problems for us. What is true of the Frontier Pathan, is largely true of 
the civil resisters throughout India. 


’‘Violence not the Way to Happiness” 

"I must not be misunderstood. My claim is humble. The danger of a sudden 
outburst of violence is always present so long as violence of the heart is not eradi- 
cated. I am sorry to say there is ample violence in our breasts. We have actf^ 
non-violently out of policy and out of helplessness. We would inflict violence, if 
we could do so with effect. I would have India abjure violence, even if it had the 
power to wield it. I would have it appreciate the fact that, if the masses are to 
work out their own independence, and they achieved anything through viownt 
means, it would not be independence, but a fiendish thing that would devour them 
and perhaps bring ruination to the whole world. One lesson that the Western 
nations teach the world in flaming letters is that violence is not the way to peace 
and happiness. The cult of violence has not made them or those who have contact 
with them, any the happier or better. If ever, we as a nation, reach that Iivi^ 
faith in non-violence and banish violence from our hearts, we would not even neea 
resort to civil disobedience. The latter is required whilst we are trying non-vmience 
as a mere policy or expedient. Even as a policy, it is any day far more cfleciive 
th s" violence. 

"Under the Dictator’s instructions, secret organisations . n^l^^rally disapposr 
Every civil resister will be his or her own leader. He or she will carry the bur^ 
of the Congress on his or her own shoulders. Such civil resisters will be trusw 
of national honour. 


CONSTBUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 

"Whilst Congressmen may be counted by a crore, civil resistance 
scheme will be representedT only by a few thousand or evw less. Meanw ^ 
remaining Congressmen will engage in various other constru^ve acuviwcs 


indigenous tuauuiawnut^ mo w , fijo^fious nianu- 

manufacture of new goods, improvement in the methods of the inaigeB . 
laoture, and in this connection the development or resusmtation ox 
improvement of agriculture and cattle breeding, organisation of laooar 
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for political exploitation, but for the betterment of the condition of the workers, 
and wprorement in the relations between Oapital and Labour. In fact, no branch 
of national activity may be left untouched by the Congress. This will be possible 
if we will get rid of the very wrong idea, that there is no other Congress activity 
save that of civil resistance, or that the latter blocks all other activities. This 
will be true perhaps, when there is mass civil disobedience, and the campaign has 
to be swift and sharp, but till the time is reached, due importance roust be given 
to every one of the nation-building activities, land more should be neglected. 

'*Civil resisters represent the non-violent army of the nation, ana just as every 
citizen cannot be a soldier on the active list, ererv citizen cannot be a civil resister 
on the active list. If a soldier may not consider himself a superior being because 
he fights at the risk of his life for his nation, much less may the civil resister who 
undergoes sufferings for the sake of his nation. Those outside the rank of fighters 
are equally important links of their nation, if they regard themselves as national 
servants, aedicating their talents for the nation’s welfare, and not engaging in any 
activity, private or public, that may be in conflict with national interest.” 

OONGRBBSMEN AND COUNCILS 

*T have left the Council programme untonched. To think now of working the 
Reforms to come, is, in my opinion, altogether premature. We do not know what 
they are going to be, and when they are to come. If at all, it would behove those 
who are inclined to participate to wait for the Reforms, before they commit them- 
selves. 

*‘Then, there remain the existing legislatures. I can give no decisive opinion on 
this question, as I can on civil disobedience. My head reels at the very thought of 
entering the Councils for the sake of winning independence. They may give some 
relief in specific cases, but that is a miasma to keep the nation from its goal. They 
have no temptation for me in spite of my having sought, through Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari and others, the co-operation of the legislatures and the Government in the 
matter of the Untouchability Bills. The primary responsibility for seeking it lies 
not on his shoulders, but mine. I offer no apology for having sought it. It is 
wholly consistent with the doctrine of non-co-operation. 

Abolition of Posts of “Dictators” Urged 

'There is one thing on which Mr. Ancy has diftered from me and some other 
friends. I have felt strongly that the office of all-India Dictator and the provincial 
dictators should also be abolished, but he felt equally strongly that the office 
should be retained, if only as a symbol. But I see grave difficulties in our way. 
The time must soon come when men and women who can really dictate will not Im 
available. Then, there could only be dummy dictators as there have been before. 
These may easily produce embarrassing situations. Lastly, when every civil resister 
is expected to bo his own leader, there seems to he no warrant for having dictators. 
Indeed, their mere existence may well stop the flow of individual civil resisters, for 
they may wait for the Dictator’s instructions, whereas the new scheme provides for 
no further in«tructiuns. 1 therefore still feel that Dictators should abolish them- 
selves if my argument appeals to them. 

“Ever Ready for Honourable Peace” 

“The Viceroy’s refusal to see me, even for the sake of exploring the possibilities 
m peace, renders it unnecessary to examine the conditions under which even without 
Puma Swaraj, but in furtherance of it, civil disobedience may be discontinued. 
But I may repeat what 1 have said so often, that all non-co-operation is undertaken 
U} ensure-real co-operation in the place of forced one, and all civil disobedience of 
ts resorted to for the sake of rendering voluntary obedience, instead of fore^ 
obedience. Therefore, I have no doubt that the Congress would be ever ready for 
honourable peace.” 

Mahafana’s Reply to Criticisms 

Asked by a representative of the Associated Press on the 29th. July what he had 
to say regarding the fears entertained in some quarters that the suspension of the 
Committees would plunge the country into chaos, Mr. Gandhi stated 
behiad the ouestion there lay a grave misconception of the situation. The question 
pis-sapposed that there were lawfully working Congress organisations all over the 
90ttRtry, which the Acting Congress Praifident had dissolves The fact waa tte all 
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•noh OTginiMtioDt had been declared illegal. Wbat was therefore working were 
seeret ornnisations, and shadow cabinet^, and this was calculated to lead to chaos. 
That condition had been anticipated, and stopped by the action of the Acting Presi- 
dent. If there was any chaos now, it would be confined to indiyidnsls. 

The more he read the criticisms levelled at tir. M. 8. Aney's action, Mr. 
Gandhi said, the more convinced he felt that, as time passed, people would under- 
stand the necessity for his action, as also its beanty. Jt was the only action possi- 
ble in order to save the Conmes «nd the national honour and national spirit that 
had been awakened among the masses. 

Asked whether he had decided his plan of civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said 
there were undoubtedly many schemes floating in his brain, which it would 
be purposeless to recount, bat as soon as anything took a definite shape, he would 
gladly share it with the public. But he would share it first with the Government. 

Asked whether he would launch his civil disobedience on the 1st August and call 
upon anybody to join him, Mr. Gandhi said that, whether it would be let August 
or when, he was unable to say. 


Bepobt of “Letter” to Viceroy Contradicted 

Interviewed by the Associated Press correspondenton the 30th. July, Mr. Mahadev 
Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s Secretary, stated that there was no truth in the report, published 
In the “Bombay Chronicle^” that Mr. Gandhi had prepared a letter to the Viceroy 
foggestlng that the door for honourable compromise was still open, and also 
stating his future plane. Mr. Gandhi had written no such letter, stated Mr. Maha- 
dev Desai. 

“Only One Fetish In Life” 

Interviewed by Pressmen, Mr. Gandhi said that he had only one fetish in life, 
and that was Truth, and he was not sorry for having made a fetish of it. In his 
opinion, prestige came unasked and unsought from right conduct, right speech and 
right thought. His endeavour ever since he entered public life had been to regulate 
it ny those three golden rules. 


“Request For Interview With Viceroy Unconditional” 

Asked if his request to the Viceroy for an interview was accompanied by a 
threat of the revival of Civil Disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said that in no sense was 
the request for the interview accompanied by threat of any kind whatsoever, whether 
direct or indirect open or veiled. It was for the sake of avoiding the slightest sus- 
picion of a threat, that the proceedinfn of the informal conference were made confi* 
dential. It was a public misfortune that the present code of conduct of newspapers 
not only permitted, but seemed even to applaud, the gaining of confidential informa- 
tion by hook or crook and gave it publicity, That, at the informal conference many 
thinga were said in connection with the possibilities that might arise if the interview 
was not granted or if granted proved infructuous, could not, in any way, be inte^ 
preted as a threat. The relevant fact was that his request for the interview earned 
with it no condition. 

“The Only Bight Course to take” 


Id the course of a statement issued, Mr. Gandhi, said : . 

“On the eve of what is to me an act of greater dMication than perhaps ever ^ 
fore, I would like to urge all Congressmen not to fritter away their ener^ m acoa- 
ting over the decision of the Acting President. 1 reiterate my opinion that tne ue- 
cision was the only right course to take. In my opinion it is also constitutional. 

“To Englishmen, whether belonging to the services or others. I would say ; 

“If you want peace in the land and real friendship with India, Ordinance roie * 
not the way. That of the Congress is the only way. I aay this as a friend oi » 
English people. Some of you may regard me to-day as your enemy. I maae n*' 
to prophesy that the day will come when the mists will have rolled awij, 
will admit my claims.” 


you 


Diabandment of Sabarmati Aahram 

‘•The disbandment of the Ashram would mean that every inn^ 
a walking Ashram, carrying with him or her the Mponsibility for 
Ashram ideal, no matter mere situated, whether in priaon or oatside , declarer 
Gimdhi interviewed by Pieasmeu on the 26Ui. July* 
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Mr. Qandlii idded that the inmndiog disbandment would not mean loss or 
diminution of Inoentife, but it would be a greater incentive to greater effort, greater 
dedication and greater sacrifica He would disband the Ashram as early as possible 
after the end of the month. ''Every step r^arding the Ashram will be taken with 
the lull knowledge of the authorities”, he declared. 

Asked if he was closing the Ashram for want of funds, Mr. Gandhi said : 
"It is malicious and baseless to say so. The Ashram has plenty of friends who have 
never km>t it in want”. 

Asked if he was closing the Ashram because of disappointment, Mr, Gandhi 
said that it was also equally baseless to say so. He declarea : '*! am not only not 
seriously disappointed, but I am convinced that the majority of the inmates have 
made all endeavours humanly possible to come up to the ideal. This much, 
however, is true that though the immates, including myself, have made an honest 
endeavour to come up to the principles, we have all failed. But that is no cause 
for disappointment. It is a cause for greater effort”. 

Suspension of Congeebs Organisations 

Asked if the suspension of all Congress organisations would mean the prevailing 
of anarchy in India, Mr. Gandhi replied : "No. Anarchy means want of rule and 
discipline. The Congress would be under rigid discipline. Individuals’ activities 
will be within the limits prescribed by the Congress resolutions”. 

Question of Holding a. i. c. c. Meeting 

Regardioj^ the suggestion to hold a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, 
Mr. Gandhi said : "I would not mind, but personally I think it is impossible un- 
less step is taken to give up civil disobedience altogether. Such an intention should 
be made known to the Government. Whether it would bo advisable or not, is a 
question the answer to which will depend upon the temperament of each member”. 

Interview to "Dally Herald” 

In an interview to the "Daily Herald,” London, on the 27ih. July, Mahatma 
Gandhi disclosed that the ashramites and himself were voluntarily giving up posses- 
sion of the Sabarmati Ashram properties to the Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi told "The Daily Herald” corre^ondent ; "My merely going to 
jail is not sufficient sacrifice in the face of the sacrifices and suffenngs of thousands 
of men and women of which I have had knowledge since the breaking of the fast. 
The Ashram has three lakhs worth of immovable property, that is, land and build- 
ioffs, and movable property worth nearly two lakhs, including a rich library conta- 
ining 81,000 volumes. We estimate the value of the books at least at Ks. 40,000. 
The members of the Ashram and I came to the conclusion that wo should no longer 
enjoy these things when others have been deprived of what was just as precious as 
the thiofm of the Ashram to the Ashram people. Moreover, many members of the 
Ashram having decided to offer individual civil disobedience, it would be wrong to 
expect the Government to treat the Ashram differently from other properties simi- 
larly affected. Of course, there is a fundamental difference. The Ashram is a pub- 
lic trust, with well-defin(d objects ; and if the members of such a public institution 
adopted an attitude which brings upon them the heavy band of the law, good or 
bad, the property which is the subject-matter of the trust might not be easily 
affected. It is for (his reason that we have decided that we should voluntarily give 
up possession of the properties to the Government. Hence this step to bo taken of 
disbanding the Ashram.” 

Replying to supplementary questions, the Mahatma said : The immovable pro- 
perty will revert to the Government. The movable property, subject to what the 
Government have to say, will bo given to public institutions. 

Gandhiji said that he had not finally decided on his method of individual 
civil disobedience. He added : "I shall resort to no overt act of disobedience 
without first informing the Government. 1 shall be ready with my plan on tho 1st 
Aurast.” 

Asked about the reports current that he is contemplating another march, Gan- 
dhiii said : "That is all bazaar gossip. I have not decided on anything yet. It 
mi^t be another march or might not be. I cannot say yet.” 

43 
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m i)ISBANt)MENT OP THE ASHRAM 

MahatmA’t Letter to GoTemment 

Oo the 30th. JoIjti Mr. Gandhi decided to vacate the Ashram ^ on Taesday 
morning (Slst. July) and proceed with the inmates to Has village in Kaira district. 

Mr. Gandhi passed practically the whole day in his Ashram giving final instinc- 
tions to the inmates, and stayra there till late at night after prayers. As he was 
observing his weekly silence to^ay he had to write his instructions. 

The movable property of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram, including the huge library was 
being removed in the night. 

Among those who accompanied Mr. Gandhi in his march were Mr. and Mrs. 
Mahadev Desai, besides Mrs. Gandhi. 

The Cobrespoedenge 

The following is the correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and the Secretary to 
the Government Bombay, Home Department : — 

Mr. Gandhi wrote under date, Ahmcdabad July 26, 1933, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Home Department, Poona 

'*Dear Sir,— My first constructive act on returning to India in 1915 was to found 
the Satyagraha Ashram for the purpose of serving truth. The inmates are under 
vows of truth, ahimsa, celibacy, control of palate, poverty, fearlessness, removal of 
untouchability, swadeshi with khadi as the chief item, equal respect for all religions 
and bread-labour. The present site for the Ashram was bought in 1916. It con- 
ducts to-day certain activities mostly through the labour of the inmates. Its 
principal activities are khadi production as a village industiy without the aid of 
power-driven machinery, agriculture, scientific scavenging and ordinary education. 

"The Ashram has 107 inmates at present (men 42, women 31, boys 12 and girls 
22). The number excludes those who arc In prison, and those who are otherwise 
outside. Up to now it has trained nearly 1,000 persons in manufacturing khadi. 
Most of these, so far as my knowledge goes, are doing useful constructive work, 
and earning an honest livelihood. 

"The Ashrama is registered. The trust funds at its disposal are earmarked. 
Whilst the aim has been to make every department self-supporting, it has hitherto 
been obliged to receive donations from friends to meet all its obligations. Experi- 
ence has shown that so long as it not only charjges no fees, but actually feeds and 
clothes learners, it cannot be wholly self-supporting. The Ashram owns immovable 
property estimated at over Rs. 3,^,000, and movAle, including cash, estimated at 
over Rs. 3,00,000. The Ashram takes no part in politics so called”. 

In Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, the time had come, owing to the policy pursued by 
the Government in combating the Civil Disobedience movement, followed by iho 
demoralisation among the people, and the curtailment of the liberty of the Press 
and of freedom of person when the vast constructive programme of the Ashram 
could not be carried on with safety unless the Ashram ceased entirely to have any- 
thing to do with the campaign. "To accept such a position” he says, “will bo to 
deny its creed. Up to now, I liad hoped that the existence of the Ashram side by 
side with civil resistence of its individual members was possible, and that there was 
bound to be honourable peace between the Government and the Congress in the 
near future, even though the Congress goal might not be immediately realised. 
The unfortunate rejection by His Excellency the Viceroy of the honest advance ot 
the Congress, through me, in the interest of peace, shows clearly that the Gi^ernmens 
do not seek or desire peace. They want abject surrender by the largest and admi^ 
t^ly the most, if not the only, popular political organisation in the country. 
is impossible so long as the Congress continues to repose confidence in its present 

“It follows that the greatest measure of sacrifice is to be expected of me ^ 
author of the movement. I can therefore only offer that which is nearest ana 
rest to me, and for building up of which I and many other members oi the Asnra 
have laboured with infinite patience and care, all these eighteen years. “ 

of cattle and every tree has its history and sacred association. They are an me 
bers of a family. * 

"Whal^.was once a barren plot of land has been turned by human 
to a fair-sized model garden colony. It will not be without a tear that w 
break up the family and its many activities. I have had many ana prayerw ^ 
versations with the inmates, and they have men and women, unanimously 
of the proposal to give up the present activities* 
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It may be saperflaouB to mention that the Ashram has for the past two years 
refnsed to pay revenue dues, and consequently goods of considerable value have 
been seized and sold in respect of them. I make no complaint against the proce- 
dure. but it cannot be a matter of pleasure or profit to carry on a great institution 
in snc^ precarious circumstances. 1 fully realise that whether the State Is jnst or 
unjust, and whether it is under popular or foreign control, the citizen’s possessions, 
may. at a time, be forcibly taken away from him by the State if it comes into 
conflict with it. In the circumstances, it seems to me to be simple prudence to 
anticipate the inevitable. 

"But whilst it had been decided to break up the Ashram, we want everything 
to be used for public purposes. Therefore, unless the Government for any reason 
desire to take charge of any or all the movables including cash, 1 propose to 
hand them over to those friends who will take them, and use them for public 
benefit and in accordance with the earmaking. Thus, khadi stock and the contents 
of the workshop and the weaving sheds will be handed over to All-India Spinners’ 
Association on whose behalf that activity has been carried on. Cows and other 
cattle will be handed over to the representatives of the Go Beva Sangh, on whoso 
behalf the dairy has been conducted. The Library will be handed over probably 
to an institution that will take care of it. Monies and articles belonging to the 
various parties will be returned to them or kept for them by friends who will 
care to take charge of them. 

"Then there remained the land, buildings and crops. I suggest that the Govern- 
ment take possession of this and do what they like with them. 1 would gladly 
have handed this also to friends, but I cannot bo a party to their paying revenue 
dues and naturally 1 may not hand them to fellow- resisters. All, therefore, I wish is 
that beneficial use be made of the land, buildings and valuable trees and crops, 
instead of the same being allowed to run to waste, as I sec has been done in many 
cases. There is a plot of land with buildings occupied by Harijan families.^ They 
have hitherto paid no rent. 1 have no desire to invite them to take part in civil 
resistance. They will now pay a nominal rent of one rupee per year to the trustees 
of the Ashram, and be rc8fK)n8iblc for the revenue due on that portion. 

“If, for any reason, the Government decline to lake possession of the property 
mentioned, the Ashram will still be vacated by the inmates as soon as may bo after 
the expiry of the suspension period, viz., 3lBt instant. Unless the date is anticipated 
by the Government! 1 request a telegraphic reply to this letter, at least in so far as 
the Government’s wishes regarding the movables are concerned, so as to enable roe 
to remove them in due time if 1 am to remove them at all.” 

Government’s Reply 

Copy of the letter received from Mr, R.-M. Maxwell, Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay (Home Department). 

To M. K. Gandhi, Esq. 

Sir, 1 am directed to acknowledge your letter of 26th July 1933. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obdient servant, (Sd) R. M. Maxwell. 

Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Home Deportmont. 

Mahatma’s Decision to March from Ashram 

In the course of an appeal addressed to the people of Gujrat, on the 3<Hh July, 
Mr. Gandhi stated: *On Tuesday morning (Slst July), I propose, God willing, to 
march from the Ashram with thirty three companions. Some of these will be even 
physically weaker than I, for there arc nearly as many women with me this time as 
men, but 1 could not resist their desire to sacrifice themselves. We hope and pray 
that God will help us to carry out our pledge. 

*Oar immediate destination is Raa. In case wc are allowed to reach there, we 
shall proceed further, but it is quite likely that wc all will be arrested as wo proceed 
on the march. If we are not so arrested, it is our plan to carry the message of fear- 
tessness to every village home. 

me set out in brief what we shall expect of the villages we visit. We wilt 
TOt have a co^r on us. We shall cheerfully and thankfully accept what the hum- 
ble villagers ns. The coarsest fare, willingly served, will mean to us the choi- 
cest treat. Aa this is the rainy aeason, we shall be thankful to be put up in a 
cottage having a roof and we shall march by easy stages. 
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*Ab many amoogst ns are not strong and onr programme will not be rigid, we 
Bhall halt whenever our lefis cannot carry us lurtSer. But we do not propose to 
spend more than a single night at one place. 

Tt is possible that the Government may take me before Tuesday. Even then the 
inarch will continue so long as there is any marcher left free. I am confident that 
if the si^rifice that we are offering is pure, it will generate non-violence that will 
put us in reach of the Swaraj that millions of us are pining for. 

MAHATMAJl ARRESTED 

Mr. Gandhi. Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mabadev Desai and thirty-three other inmates 
of the Sabarmati Ashram, were arrested at 1-40 a. m. on the 1st. August at ^th 
Banchodalal’s bungalow and taken to the Sabarmati Jail. 

The arrests were made under Sec. 3 of the Special Emergency Powers Act. 

The District Magistrate, the District Superintendent of Police and other police 
officers proceeded at 1-15 a. m. in four motorcars to Sheth Banchodlal’s bungalow, 
where Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai were sleeping. 

The small gathering, including Pressmen, that had collected in the compound of 
the bungalow in anticipation oi Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, rushed towards the main 
building where Mr. Gandhi was sleeping. Mr. Gandhi woke up and all the inmates 
of the building, including Seth Jamnalal llajai, offered prayers, Mr. Gandhi himself 
singing his favourite hymn, ^‘Vaishnava Jana’’. 

Prayers over, Mr. Banchodlal, Mr. Gandhi’s host, placed kumkum on the fore- 
heads of Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Easturbai and Mr. Mahadev Desai. 

Thirty minutes’ time was given by the police officers to Mr. Gandhi to get 
ready. 

Mr. Gandhi’s coming out was the signal for cries of ^Gandhiki Jai’, from the 
waiting crowd outside. 

As Mr. Gandhi was boarding the motor car, he was surrounded by Pressmen to 
whom he said, *Tou will no longer trouble me now”. 

Mr. Gandhi asked the District Superintendent of Police if he was arresting the 
other members of his batch. The latter replied in the affirmative, whereupon Mr. 
Gandhi said, **Then you can arrest one young boy, named Bal, who was sleeplog 
with me”. The District Superintendent of Police arrested him also. 

Mr. Gandhi was seated in the car of the District Superintendent of Police, and 
was taken to Sabarmati Jail, followed by Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai 
who were seated in the car of Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Mr. Gandhi’s kit, which had b^n pack^ by Mr. Mabadev Desai, was taken alier 
him in a motorbus. 

The whole affair was finished within half an hour. The other members of Mr. 
Gandhi’s batch, who were sleeping in Mr. Gandhi's Ashram, were also arrested, and 
taken to the Sabarmati Jail. 

When Mr. Gandhi’s car neared his ashram, he asked the driver to stop the car 
for a second and cast a melancholy glance at what till yesterday was the nearest 
and dearest earthly possession of his. , , 

A crowd had collected at the spot. Messrs. Eikabhai and Bajbhoj, Depress^ 
Class leaders, asked Mr. Gandhi for his blessing. Mr. Gandhi remarked that ne 
would not forget Harijans even in jail. . 

After Mr. Gandhi and his companions, numbering in all thirty-six, were taxen 
to the Sabarmati Jail, Mr. Devadas Gandhi, son of Mr. Gandhi and other gn^ 
who had left the Ashram the previous evening, collected on the Ashram premises 
for final prayers and left for their respective places. ^ ^ ^ uf- 

Mr. Gandhi, who had spent most of the day in his Ashram, had retumw i»w 
at night to sleep in Seth ^nchhodlal’s bungalow. At first, he wanted to sleep w 
his Ashram, but subsequently changed his mind. . 

The Ashram, which was once humming with activity wore a desertea appew 
ance now. 

Simla Commnniqiw , . 

A Govt, of India communique said: “Mr. Gandhi has 
active incitements to continuance and intensification of Civil Disopeoienoe w e 
the action of individuals, and in pursuance thereof has sent the foilowmg 
to the Bombay Government : 
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*I hope to TAeAte the AshrAin on TnesdAy morning And, if free, mnrch with 
eompAnions in ensy BtAges. the immediAte destination being Bas, with a fiew to 
tendering sympathy to the rillages most hit. No desire to invite villagers to mass 
civil disobedience, but individuals will be invited !to offer civil disobedience in terms 
of the Congress resolution. Will give talks to villages on teetotalism, to liquor 
dealers on leaving liquor trade, to foreign cloth dealers on dealing esolusively in 
khaddar and to ful to go through the Congress constructive programme. Hindus 
will be asked to shed untouchability. Self and companions will march pice-less, and 
depend on the villain for feeding us. In the event of my earlier arrest, my com- 
panions, thirty-two in number, including sixteen women, will take up the mara’. 

The Government of Bombay therefore found it necessary to direct the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi under Section 3 of Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act os 1033. 
Mr, Gandhi was arrested last night”. 

Bombay Government's Statement 

The followi^ statement explaining the reasons for Mr. Gandhi's arrest was 
issued by the Government of Bombay on the Itt. August 

On the 8th May Mr. Gandhi began a twenty-one days* fast which, he stated in 
a telegram addressed to the Government of India, was for reasons wholly un- 
connected with the Government, and solely connects with the Harijan movement. 
In view of the nature and the objects of the fast and the attitude of mind which 
it disclosed, the Government considered it desirable to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty, 
and he was released unconditionally the same evening. 

After his release, he issued the same evening a statement to the Press in which 
be affirmed that his views about Civil Dtsobedienco had undergone no change what- 
soever. At his BUK^tion, however, Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting President of the 
Congress, suspended the Civil Disobedience movement for a period of six weeks. 

This period was subsequently extended in order to give an opportunity to Mr. 
Gandhi to consult Congress leaders in regard to the continuance or otherwise of 
the Civil Disobedience movement For this purpose, a meeting of Congress leaders 
was held at Poona from the 12th to 14th July* at which about 150 delegates frona 
all over India are said to have been present. Although the meeting was understopl 
to be private, the public had already drawn their own conclusions regarding the 
course and character of the proceedings from the accounts of them published in 
the Press. 

The decisions of the Conference, which were announced by Mr. Aney, in a 
published statement issued on 22nd July, included the following : 

"Mass civil disobedience, including no-tax and no-rent campaign, should be 
discontinued for the time being— the right of individuals, who may bo ready for 
every suffering and who may be prepared to act on their own responsibilities, to 
continue civil disobedience being reserved. All those who are able and willing to 
offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibilities without expectation 
of any help from the Congress organisations are expected to do so.” 

The Decision to disband ashbam 

After the issue of Mr* Ancy’s statement, Mr. Gandhi announced his intention 
of disbanding his Ashram on the Babarmati river. This was followed, on the 36th 
Jojy» by a statement explaining the course of future action which he intended to 
follow in association with the inmates of the Ashram. On account of many objeo- 
fionable passages in it, inciting to civil disobedience, this statement has not been 
published in full by the ness with one or two exceptions. In order that the 
public^ may realise fully the grounds on which the Government have acted, the 
^llo^jg extracts giving Mr. Gandhi’s view regarding the continuance of the 
Civil Disobedienoe movement are now published : 

. . lu my Ofunion, it would have been disastrous if, in the existing eircumstanees, 
®*^d^*obedience had bera altogether withdrawn.” ... . 

Oontiouanee of civil resistance even by one person insures its revival by those 
^ have given it up through despair or weakness.” 

pother diange made is stoppage of the mass movement.” 

. Ample evidenee is forthcoming to show that the people are not able any tonm 
to aimer the ptoloDged torture of ordinance-rule, now crystallised into statute by the 
so-called legislatures. Civil Disobedience is therefore to be confined to individuala 
on their own lesponsibility, although they would be acting on behalf of and in 
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tin name of the Coogiees. Thoio who will so act may expect no finandal or 
cmer aMi^n<% from the Oongrese. They would be prepared for indefinite inoaroera- 
tiOD, whether ill or well. They may not come out of jails except by the termination 
of their sentence in due coarse, or throup:h the strength of the people. On the 
termination of their sentenee, they should seek re-imprisonment at the first oppor- 
tunity. Th^ should be prepare to brave ail risks attendant upon their action 
including uttermost penury and* loss of all their possessions, movable or immov- 
able. or phvsical torture such as lathi blows.” 

"NaturaJly, such action can only be expected from a small number, especially 
In the banning. The very enumeration of the hardships is likely to frighten many 
people. But the experience of patriots and reformers all the world over shows 
that Nature provides os with the capacity for suffering when it is taken up in the 
true spirit” 

**It follows that such a response, if it comes at all, must come in the first 
instance from the intelligentsia. Their example will prove infectious in the lon/v 
run and pervade the whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening that cannot 
possibly be crushed by any repression, be it ever so ferocious. Moreover, indivi- 
duals from among the masses can certainly act even now. I am convinced that 
these men and women will represent the national spirit and the nation’s determina- 
tion to win independence in every sense of the term. For I hold that true inde- 
pendence^ In terms *'of and on behalf of the masses, can be proved in India’s case 
to be unattainable by any other method.” 

‘‘Whilst Congressmen may be counted by the crore, civil resistance under the 
new scheme will be represented only by a few thousand or even less. If these few 
are true men and women, I am certain that they will multiply into millions.” 

“It will be the aim, wherever possible, td give relief to the indigent families of 
civil resisters, especially to the utterly destitute pesantry who Joined the no-tax 
campaign ; for they must be ensured that every inch of land connscated daring tho 
campaign (I think lawlessly and wrongly) will be returned to them or their pr 3 geuy, 
when the nation comes to her own, as It must some day.” 

“Preparation for Propaganda” 

It is apparent from this announcement that, while Mr. Qandhi did not appear 
to contemplate the immediate commission of an overt act of civil disobedience in 
tho Bonso of a breach of the ordinary law, he was about to begin a period of prepa- 
ration and propaganda which could not fail to lead to the same unfortunate results 
as his policy oi 1921 and 1930-31 and his announcement of renewed civil disobedi- 
ence in January 1932. The new campaign was to be inaugurated by the spectacular 
abandonment of the Ashram by his closest followers. Thereafter, local sympathy 
and benevolence was to be appealed to and local sentiment excited by their home 
less condition. The former owners of lands in Guierat in 1930-31 in the 
campaign were to be stirred up by an assurance ot the return of their ^ lands. By 
these means, it seemed to be intended that opportunities for propaganda in favour ot 
continued and intensified civil disobedience should grow. , 

These apprehensions of the Government were confirmed by Mr. Gandhi s tele- 
gram on the 30th July to the Government which has been published. This 
included the intimation that, with his companions from the Ashram, Mr. GanaDi 
intended to march to the village of Bas in Kaira District in order to tender sym- 
pathy to the villagers most hit.” The message also stated that he had no “^**5 
invite the villagers to mass civil disobedience, but indivlduala would be inyiiea w 
offer civil disobedience in terms of the Oobgress resolution. He also stated tUM n 
and his companions would march piceless and depend upon villagew for 
them. The villagers of Ras have been outstanding in the pwt «n their 
Mr. Gandhi and his policy and even after the settlement of 1931 and . -g 

great patience exercised by the Government, many of them permsted in coutumacic 
refusal to pay land revenue and sufibred forfeiture of their lands. 


Mass and Individual Civil Disobedibnob - • 4- he- 

There is of course no real distinction between mass and 
dience. Mr. Gan^i himself contemplated that the example of *Bdividatf 
pervade the whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening* There to nowing _ 
to distinguish the proposed campalra from that ioangura^ m 1^ l>7 Mtensible 
dhi’s march from his Ashram to Dandi In the Surat dwtnet for ^ 

purpose of br^ing the salt laws. After the experience of 1930-31, «io 
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Biicoesifal effiwts made by the GoTerament ditrina the last eighteen months to main- 
tain peace and order, it was impossible that the Government should allow Mr, Gan- 
dhi eontinnanee of the libertv which he obtained in May in order to enable him to 
pnrsoe his last, In view of the fact that he has declared his intention of using this 
liberty to carry on a campaign subversive of law and order. Mr. Gandhi has had 
full time and opj;K>rtnnity. since his fast, to understand thy>tesent political situation 
and the views of the public including his own followers. The Government believe 
that they will have ample public support to the measures taken and described in the 

^^^«lD°Becea^r^ 1932, the Bombay Legislative Council passed a Bill, now entitled 
the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act 1932, which as stated in the preamble, 
conferred special powers upon the Government and its officers for the maintenance 
of public security in cases of emergency. Acting under the powers conferred by 
Section 3 of this Act, the Governor-in-Conncil, being satisfied that there are reason- 
able grounds for believing that Mr. Gandhi has acted, is acting and is about to act 
in a manner prejudicial to public safety, or peace, has ordered Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest” 


Opinion in Simla Official Circles 

The Bombay Government’s action in arresting Mr. Gandhi had the full approval 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. News of the arrest did not 
cause Bui^rise at Simla, and as forecasted yesterday, the action of the Government 
was considered inevitable at the end of the period ox the temporary suspension of 
the movement. 

The view taken in official circles was that some of Mr. Gandhi’s recent statements, 
contained in passages which the majority of newspapers for obvious reasons did not 
publish, consisted of definite incitements to civil disobedience making it clear that 
individual civil disobedience was considered a mere prelude to the revival of mass 
civil disobedience. Further, his telegram to the Bombay Government announcing 
his plan to march to Ras left no doubt that he was going to invite the population 
to offer civil disobedienca Official opinion, therefore, was that the arrests, in the 
circumstances, were unavoidable. 

It was recalled that there was a remarkable resemblance between the policy adop- 
ted by Mr. Gondhi now and on the previous occasions. The idea of a march through 
the country in defiance of authority was made use of first in Bouth Africa and 
again in 1930. The chief feature of Mr. Gandhi's plan on this occasion seemed to 
be a desire to stir up feeling again in Gnjemt villages which in 1930 were the main 
centre of the agrarian phase ox civil disobedience. In a recent statement, Mr. Gandhi 
appears to have held out suggestions that land confiscated as result of the no-rent 
campaign would be returned to owners. In view of the dan^rons situation created 
by the agrarian agitation in Gujerat in the past, it was felt in official circles that no 
course was open to Government, but to prevent the march. 


Mahatma’s Trial and Santenca 

On the 4th. August, Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment 
by Mr. Israel, Additiontd District Magistrate, Poona, under Section 14 of the Bombay 
l^poeial (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. The trial took place in Yerowada Jail 
and Mr. Gandhi pleaded ’'guilty” to the charge. 

Mr. Gandhi was placed in *A’ class, while Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s 
Secr^ary, who was subsequently tried and sentenced under the same Section to one 
years simple imprisonment was placed in 'B’ Class. 

The Older under Section 4 of the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, for breach 
of which Mr. Gandhi was sentenced, xequiM him, among other things, to remove 
niinself from the limits of Yerowada village by 9-30 a. m. and to reside within the 
limits of the Poona City Municipality. The order was served on him at five minutes 
past nine, and he was released forthwith along with Mr. Mahadev Deaai. Mr. Gandhi 
was xearrested neat the j^f links felling within the Yerowada village limits at 9-50 
a* ffl. by the Assistant ^perintendent ox Police for non-compliance with the order. 

Details of Trial 

^ trial commended at 3-15 on the 4ih Aogusl 
Hagistxate in the Jail Snperintendent’s office. 


before the Additional Distriel 
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Mr. Gandhi fuit oppoeite the Magistrate on one side, wrapped in a khaddar 

shawl. 

Mr. Mathnrdas Tricninjee. Mr. Gandhi’s nephew, who was the only outsider 
present at the trial, sat behind Mr. Gandhi. A few police officers and Mr. Baea- 
nath Vasndev Enriekar, Police ftosecntor, sat on the other side of the jndicial desk 
Two Press representatives were present. 

A few motor cars parked at the jail gate were the only evidence that somethinir 
nnnsnal was going on inside. 

After the Magistrate had explmned the circumstances under which the trial was 
taking place, Mr. Gandhi suggested, as he intended to plead guilty to the charge, 
that witness might not be examined. 

But the Ma^strate informed him that the procedure required that some evidence 
should be recorded. 

Mr. Gkmdhi : I think In 1922, when I pleaded "guilty”, all evidence was dispen- 
sed with. 

The Magistrate : It is very kind of yon, I understand what you say. It will of 
course simplify matters, but it Is my duty to record some evidence. But I shall 
reduce it as much as possible. 

The trial was then proceeded with. 


Police Superintendent’s Evidence 

Mr. F. W. Ogorman, District Superintendent of Police, who was the first witness 
deposed : It is within mv knowledge that Mr. Gandhi was served with a notice 
under the Bombay Special Powers Act by the {Government this morning, which 
notice inter alia directed him to remove himself outside the limits of Yerowada 
vill^ bn 9-30 a. m. to-day. 

Continuing, the District Superintendent of Police stated 


"I was present when the order was served on Mr. Gandhi by Lt.-Colonel Martin, 
Superintendent of the Yerowada Jail. Mr. Gandhi endorsed the order in his own 
handwriting, refusing to abide by it. I produce the order which was signed by 
Mr. Gandhi in the presence of the Jail Superintendent. To a question asked of me 
by area prescribed by the Government for nis residence was that of the Poona Cfty 


entered the Poona Cantonment limits, he would be infringing the terms of the said 
order. I made it known that a private taxi was at his oisposal, which had been 
provided by me in order to enable Mr. Gandhi to remove himself outsido the res- 
tricted area. This Mr. Gandhi refused to do both orally and in writin^L When 
Mr. Gandhi entered the private taxi subsequently, he askra me that he should bo 
driven to some secluded spot in Yarowada itself, ihis was accordingly done. Mfe 
Gandhi had at that time received his morning’s post which he desired to penifc. 
Some time later, the Assistant Superintendent of Police returned, bringing witb 
him Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai under arrest. The Assistant Superinten- 
dent informed me that Mr. Gandhi had refused to comply with the terms of 
Government orders, and that he had informed him twice that he was violating tue 
terms of the order by remaining within the limits of the Yerowada village. 

Asked by the court if he wished to cross-examine the witness, Mr. Ganum 
replied in the negativa 


Jail Superintendent’s deposition 

Lt. Col. Martin, Superintendent, Yerowada Jail, the next .^*^,"21!!; 

stated that the order produced in court was served by him on Mr. Gandni at n 
minutes to nine that morning, A few minutes afterwards, Mr. Gandhi was rciea 
along with Mr. Mahadev Desai. 


Evidence of Assistant Superintendent 
The next prosecution witness was the Assistant Superintendent 
actually arrested Mr. Gandhi. He deposed that he was 
when Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev uSS came out and 
The District Superintendent of Police instruct Wm to watch 
and see if they complied with the order that had been serv^ on tne • ^ ^ 
Gandhi drove away and stopped at a secluded spot near the ^If ^ 
a. m., as they were still at the same spot, he approach thm and mf 
that the time as stated in the Government order had expired and if Air. 
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desired to comply with the order, he ehonld leave at once. Mr. Gandhi stated that 
he did not wiah to comply with the order. The witness waited for ten more 
minntes, and at 9-50 told them both that if they did not leave Yerowada 
at once they would be liable for arrest. Both replied that they did not intend to 
leave the spot, and at 9-5J the witness arrested them and brought them over to 
jail authorities. He registered an offence under Section 14 and set up ihe 

Gandhi declined to cross-examine this witness also saying “No, thanks”.^ 

The taxi-driver, in whose taxi Mr. Gandhi drove to the golf links and remained 
there, was the next and last witness. He corroborated the other witneses. 

Mahatmaji’s Reply to Magistrate’s Questions 
To questions put by the court, Mr. Gandhi stated that his age was sixty-four 
and that he was a Hindu by caste. 


Magistrate : What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Gandhi hesitated for a moment and said : I am by occupation a spinner, 
weaver and farmer. 

The Magistrate : Your residence ? 

Mr. Gandhi : Yerowada Jail now. (Laughter). 

The Magistrate : Now of course ; but otherwise ? » 

Mr. Gandhi: Otherwise, Sabarmathi in Ahmedabad District. 

The Magistrate : Have you anything to say regarding the prosecution evidence 
recorded ? 

Mr. Gandhi : I think that the statements that the several prosecution witnesses 
have made are quite correct. 


Gandhiji’a Statement 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, stated that he desired to make a brief statement as to 
why he had committed a breach of the order. 

The court consenting, he dictated oil hand a brief statement in slow, measured 
tones, often with feeling. He stated : 

“1 would like to make s brief statement as to why I have committed what must 
be described as wilful and deliberate breach of the orders of the Government of 
Bombay. It cannot be a matter of pleasure to me to commit a breach of the 
orders of constituted authority. I am a lover of peace and regard myself as a 
good citizen, voluntarily tendering obedience to the laws of the State to which 1 
may belong. But there are occasions in the life- time of a citizen when it becomes 
his painful duty to disobey the laws and orders of his State. As is well known, 
such a painful duty came upon me in 1919, and I have not only regarded it as 
my duty to offer civil disobedience, but also to preach it to others.” 

Proceeding Mr. Gandhi stated ; 

"This law or Act under which I have been tried, is a glaring instance in proof 
of my contention that the system under which India is being governed to-day, is not 
merely unjust, but dragging her down economically and morally. I have had 
recently a spell of freedom, and was in the midst of the people, and had an 
opportunity of coming into contact with a very large number of men and women. 
1 made what was to me a painful discovery, that men, high and low, educated and 
uneducated, rich and poor, were demoralised and were living in perpetual fear 
of Joss of liberty and of their possessions. It was a trial for me to live in the 
PI™ of that atmosphere. Being by nature from my childhood a confirmed 
believer In the methods of non-violence, I sought shelter in self-suffering such as 
might fall to my lot. That was the only way in which 1 could relieve myself 
of some of the agony that was burning in me. It is for reasons such as this that 
I am offering all resistance to this system of government— resistance that is within 
my^pacity and resistance that a peaceful man like me could offer.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated : "One word more. I heard that yon. Sir, or the 
^overoment would after sentencing me classify me. I must state I intensely dis- 
like the procedure of classification of prisoners into *A’, ‘B’, 'C’ classes. 1 have no 
aesm whatsoever, to enjoy special comforts to which other fellow-prisoners might 
not be entitled. I would like to be classified amongst those whom the Government 
consider to be the lowest. I would like, in conclusion, totstate that the authorities 
Witt whom I come in contact during these few days have treated me with courtesy, 
•ad ooDMdflrtioD, tot which 1 am thi^l to them?’ 

44 
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After making the abore atatement, Mr. Gandhi read throng^ it aa recorded by 
migistnte and stated that it was all right. 

Charob Framed 

The Magistrate then framed a charge uader Section 14 of the Bombay Special 
powers Act 1932, against Mr. Gandhi of intentionally disobeying the order of the 
Government under Section 4 of the same Act, requiring him,' among other things, to 
remove himself before 9-30 a. m. outside the Yerowada village limits. 

Asked if he pleaded ^‘gnilty”, Mr. Gandhi replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Gandhi also stated that he did not want to call defence witnesses. 

At this stage the Police Prosecutor stated that considering Mr. Gandhi’s age, he 
did not press for a deterrent sentence. 

magistrate’s judgmeet 

The Magistrate, delivering judgment, observed that it had been proved that Mr. 
Gandhi had disob^ed the order of the Government. As such, he convicted him un- 
der Section 14 of the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, and sentenced him to 
one year’s simple imprisonment. .The Magistrate added : "I am passing a light senten- 
ce, considering your age and the present state of your health, and also because the 
prosecution has not pressed for a deterrent sentence.” 

This concluded the trial, and Mr. Gandhi rose after bowing to the Magistrate, 
and was taken by the jailor to his cell. 

Mr. Gandhi was placed in "A” class. 

Mr. Mahadev Detai’s Trial 

Mr. Mahadev Desai was brought before the Magistrate. Two prosecution witnesses 
namely, the District Superintendent of Police and the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, were examined. These deposed, to the effect, that Mr. Desai was also served 
simultaneously with Mr. Gandhi with an order under Section 4, requiring him to 
leave Yerowada village limits before 9-30 a. m. and that he along with Mr. Gandhi 
failed to comply with the order and was arrested at 9-50 a. m. along with Mr. 
Gandhi. 

The Magistrate in asking Mr. Desai if he desired to cross-examine the witnesses, 
stated that he assumed that he (Mr. Desai) did not desire to do so, like Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai : Thanks for the assumption. I do not desire to cross-examiuo 
them. 

As to his occupation, Mr. Mahadev desired the Magistrate to put down anything 
he pleased, and stated that his place of residence was the Yerowada Central Prison. 

Asked if he pleaded ^guilty”, Mr. Mahadev stated that he thought that it was 
his duty to disobey the order, and so he had disobeyed it. , 

The Magistrate, convicting him under Section 14, sentenced him also to one year s 
simple imprisonment. 

Mr. M^adev Desai was awarded "B” class. 


On the 16th. AUGUST, at Poona, Mr. Gandhi commenoed 
connection with his demand to be allowed the same facilities for Harijsn worx 
he enjoyed when he was a State prisoner. 


Stotemenl In Bombay Cottoell 

The Home Member informed the Bombay Oouneil on the 171^ 


August that 
meal* 


Mr. Gandhi began a new fast last evening by refusing to take his f f 
He waa informed yesterday of the priTileges which t^ , tM 

prepared to giro him in conneotion with Harijan work. He •* * Um, 

ne would not fast, bat iater in Uie evening he inlwmed the Jail Snpenntenoeo 
he had changed his mind and nfnasd to take hie mew. 
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GOVT. OF INDIA COMMUNIQUE 


Mr. J. B. P«tit asked if Mr. Gandhi had been (pren the same pririlegea as 
daring his last jail life. 

The Home Member renetted that he was unable to give farther information at 
the moment, and added that a full statement would be made in due times 


that a full statement would be made in due time. 
GoTcrnment of India Communique 


A Government of India Communique issued on the 17th. August, said 
Mr. Gandbf, on being imprisoned at the beginning of August, requested 
that he should be permitted to do Harijan work, and in connection 

with this to see visitors freely and receive and send correspondence aa 

was permitted when he was a State prisoner. The matter has been under 
correspondence between the Government of Bombay and the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and Mr. Gandhi was informed yesterday that the 
following facilities will be granted to him for the purpose of strictly anti-Untouoh- 
ability work : 

(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals, but will not be allowed interviews 
for publication in the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others : 

(2) To see not more than two visitors a day ; 

(3) To be allowed to send instructions or contributions to the Editor of the 
"Harijan” three times a week, and a limited number of letters to other corres- 
pondents ; and 

(4) To have at his disposal a convict-typist and books, newspapers, etc., needed 
for Harijan work. 

It is understood that Mr. Gandhi is dissatisfied with the Government decision 
(giving facilities for Harijan work) and has started a fast. 

Gandhiji's Contention 

The following press reports were issued at this time 

Gandhiji’s contention was that the Poona Pact fully recognised his right to 
car^ on Harijan work from inside jail, whether be was a State prisoner or an 
ordinary prisoner ; and that the Government having accepted the Poona Pact, 
could not refuse him the facilities asked for. Gandbiji waited for these fifteen days 
for the grant of permission, but since it was not given, he told Col. Doyle yester- 
day that if within twenty-four hours facilities were not given to him to conduct 
Harijan work, he would go on a fast. The period expired this noon and Gandbiji 
commenced a fast. In the afternoon Gandbiji gave up the fast on receipt of 
information about the Government’s decision. 

Enquiries made in official circles failed to elicit any confirmation regarding the 
report that Mr. Gandhi went on a fast at noon to-day. Nor were the authorities 
prepared to deny the report. 

It has DOW been confirmed that the Government have permitted Mr. Gandhi 
facilities for carrying on anti-untouchability work, but the terms of this permission 
and the fact whether Mr. Gandhi has accepted them, could not be ascertained. 

Government of India Communique 


The following communiqne was issued by the Government of India on the 18th« 
August : 

"After his arrest on the 1st August at Ahmedabad, Mr. Gandhi addressed a 
le^r to the Superintendent of the Ahmedabad Central Prison wherein ho made the 
following request : 

‘You might know that before ray discharge, owing to my fast, from the Yero- 
wsda central prison in May last, I was permitted to do Harijan work and in that 
^DDectiOD to see freely visitors and equally freely to receive and send letters, to 
have a typist and to receive newspapers, magazines and other literature. I hofM I 
would be given the same facilities now. I may state a weekly newspaper called tim 
Harijan’ is issued at Poona, and it is necessary for me to aeod matter for the 
P»Pfjf end otherwise instruct the Editor’. 

On the 4th August, after his arrest and rearreat at Poona consequent apon his 
refusal to obey the order served upon him, Mr. Gandhi r^peatdd this r^uest, 
remarking that Harijan work could not be interrupted eze^t at the peril of hit lif^ 
and asked for a reply by Monday the 7th August. He was informed that the 
matter was under oonsidertioo, but thst it was impossible for ade^sioa to be reach* 
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6d by the date specified. Sabseqaently, on the 8th and 10th August, he addressed 
reminders to the Government’. 


Gandhi’s Letteb to Bombay Govebnment 


"On the 14th August, Mr. Gandhi forwarded the following letter to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay : 

*I am yet without an answer to my request for the resumption of Hariian work 
on the same terms as before my fast. This request was first conveyed on the Ist 
instant from the Central Prison of Ahmedabad, and has since been thrice repeated. 
The strain of the deprivation of this work is becoming unbearable. If, therefore, I 
cannot have permission by noon next Wednesday, I must deny myself all 
nourishment from that time save water and salt. That is the only way I can fulfil 
iny vow, and also relieve myself somewhat of the strain mentioned above. 

do not want suspension of nourishment in any way to act as a pressure on the 
Government, Life ceases to interest mo, if I may not do Harijan service without 
let or hindrance. As I have made it clear in my previous correspondence and as the 
Government of India have admitted, permission to render that service is, implied 
in the Yerowada Pact, to which the British Government is a consenting party, in 
so far as its consent was necessary. Therefore, I do indeed want permission but 
only if the Government believe that justice demands it and not because I propose to 
deprive myself of food if it is not granted. That deprivation is intended purely for 
my consolation*. 

^On the 16th of August, Mr. Gandhi was informed that it had been decided 
that he would be granted the following special facilities for purposes of work stric- 
tly confined to anti-untouchability : 

"(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals, but not to be allowed interviews for 
publication in the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others ; 

^(2). To see not more than two visitors a day ; 

"(3) to send instructions or contributions to the editor of ’Harijan’ three times a 
week, and a limited number of letters to other correspondents ; and 

“(4) To have at his disposal a convict-typist and books, newspapers etc. needed 
for Harijan work. 

Gandhi’s Note to Jail Superintendent 


"On this decision being communicated to him, Mr. Gandhi at first indicated that 
he would not fast. Later, however, he addressed the following letter to the Jail 
Superintendent : 

T see that I have hastily and stupidly told you to restore goat’s milk to me. 
It shows how disinclined 1 am to starve. But on reading the notes of the orders 
you have left with me, I find they are so far short of the original orders of the 
Government of India and of my requirements that I must not be precipitated m 
breaking ray fast. If the Government wish to go back upon these orders, I shall 
be sorry. But I may not work under the new orders which are a manifest departure 
from the original and which seem to me to be grudgingly given. I observe, you 
cannot even let me have the letters already in your possesBion, and to hand tne 
manuscript to the acting Editor for the week’s *ELari}an’. . i * 

"It pains me to have to write this letter, but it will give me much 
if I break the fast now, and have to enter upon a prolonged controversy with tne 
Government on many matters that need elucidation. 1 miss the Governmeois 
response to the meticulous care with which I am endeavouring to ob^rve jaii 
discipline and as a prisoner to tender co-operation, which as a citizen outsme me 
prison walls I consider it a religious duty to withhold. ^ ^ 

“1 have read your notes three times and each reading has increased my gr 
to discover that the Government cannot appreciate the desperate need mere is 
me to do Harijan work without let or hindrance. Much 
inclined to continue the fast I feel I must go through the agony if I 
the Harijan cause without the tremendous handicap which it seems to me iw . 
convey^ by you put upon it. Will you therefore please vou 

fruit alreadv received by me and accept my apology for having hurriedly to y 
that 1 would break the fast 7’ . . . ^ interview 

“It had been explained to Mr Gandhi that the orders permi^ him his 

the Editor of the “Harijan’, as one of his daily viritqrs and to hana ^ 
manuscript, and that letters so far as .they dealt with BUrijan matters 
delivered to Mr. GandhL 
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*The €k>venim6Dt are not aware, what Mr. Gandhi means by saying that they 
hare admitt^ that permission to do Harijan work in prison is Implied in the 
Yerowada Pact) though it is true that in the exceptional circumstances prevailing 
immediately after that Pact, the Government did permit Mr. Gandhi as a State 
prisoner, to inaugurate the movement to which he appeared to be devoting his 
whole attention. Protests were made at the time on behalf of the orthodox Hindu 
community who did not agree with Mr. Gandhi’s policy in this matter against his 
being allowed facilities to conduct a public campaign from jail, and It might well 
be argued that Mr. Gandhi having now after a period of freedom courted impri* 
Bonment again on a purely political issue, should not be allowed any special 
treatment that is not given to other 'A’ class prisoners. 

^'Nevertheless, the Government have been reluctant to take action which could 
be regarded as unreasonable interference with the work of social reform, or to take 
their stand too rigidly on the fact that Mr. Gandhi is by his own deliberate act a 
prisoner convicted for breach of the law. In spite of the inconvenience to jail 
discipline and the anomaly of the position, they have allowed Mr, Gandhi facilities 
for pursuing his anti-untouchability work which will enable him to make an 
important and effective contribution towards it. 

^'It was noticeable that when Mr. Gandhi was at liberty, he did not appear to 
devote the major part of his time or attention to this movement. His main 
energies were employed on politics and on continuance, in whatever form it might 
be possible, of the movement of Civil Disobedience. His present claim that he 
should be allowed from prison to carry on his Harijan work 'without let or 
hindrance’, amounts to a refusal to accept for himself the normal concomitants of 
imprisonment, except restriction on his actual physical liberty, and in effect is a 
claim to dictate the terms of his imprisonment. 

. "The Government are satisfied that the facilities they have allowed are ample to 
enable Mr. Gandhi to conduct such work in favour of the removal of Un touch- 
ability as is, in the circumstances, reasonable. If Mr. Gandhi now feels, however, 
that life ceases to interest him if he may not do Harijan service without let or 
hindrance, the Government are prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi is willing 
to abandon all civil disobedience activities and incitements, to set him at liberty 
at once so that he can devote himself wholly and without restriction to the cause 
of social reform. Mr. Gandhi has been informed accordingly”. 

Mahatma*t Fast — ^Remowal to Hospital 

On the 21st. August, Mr. Gandhi was removed to the Sassoon Hospital, Poona and 
was reported to be looking considerably pulled down. He spoke in a very low voice 
with visible effort. His weight dropped again by about 1 lb, his present weight being 
94 lbs. His general condition was, however, reported to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Gandhi broke bis weekly silence at 12 noon. Mr. C. F. Andrews saw him 
between 1-30 and 2 p. m. He continued to be pledged to secrecy regarding his 
talks with Mr. Gandhi, But it was significant that Mr. lAndrows haa not any talks 
with Mr. Maxwell before or after the interview. 

Mr. Andrews stated that he would be staying here indefinitely, presumably till 
the present crisis passed off. 

Mrs. Gandhi, who was released unconditionally yesterday, was admitted into 
Mr. Gandhi’s presence shortly after her arrival at the hospital. Mr. Mathurdas did 
not choose to see Mr. Gandhi fearing that the strain of interviews might toll 
on him. 

Mr. Andrews received numerous telegrams from Mr. Gandhi’s friends, enquirinjg 
mut his health. Mr. Naidu wired to him from Hyderabad, anxiously about his 
health, and expressing her readiness to come down if nccessa^. 

Mr.^ Gandhi was lodged in a closed balcony which, though it did not provide an 
open view of the sky, was open on the sides. Police ofScers were posted outside. 

Mrs. Gandhi continued to be by Mr. Gandhi’s side till 9 pm. to-day when 
ue left for 'Parnaknti’. It was learnt that she would be allowed everyday to stay in 
hospital with Mr. Gandhi till 8 p. m. 

No authoritative information could be gathered regarding Mr. Oandhi’s state of 
iwUi. Everyone interviewing Mr. Gandhi, was bouna to silence on this point : Bat 
w reports agreed that his condition was as well as could be expected. Excepting 
g^J^ttneace of vomitting sensation, he was reported to be free from pain or 
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Gandhui Exaicinbd by Doctors 

On the 23rA. Augael. Gandhiji was examined by the Ci^il Surgeon, the Beiident 
Medieal Officer and another doctor. The examination lasted orer twenty minutes. 
Gandhiji was weighed. 

Mrs. Gandhi was the earliest visitor to call on Gandhiji to-day. She was present 
at the time of the medical examination. 

Enquiries showed that Gandhiji had disturbed sleep last night, nausea troubling 
him frequently. Though considerably tired, he insisted on himself washing his ^ 
and brushing his teeth. 

Mrs. Gandhi read to the Mahatma the Gita, and he listened to the recital with 
rapt attention. 

The Mahatma’s weight to-day was reported to be in the neighbourhood of 91 lbs. 

Lt.-Col. Ohandy examined Gandhiji again at 4 o’clock. There was no nausea. 
Gandhiji looked cheerful. Lt.-Ool. Ohandy asked whether Mahatmaii desired to call 
any consultant from outside Bombay or Calcutta. Mahatmaji replied, "No, I have 
faith in you. I don’t want any consultant from outside.” Lt.-Ool. Ohandy told 
Gandhji that he was getting down Dr. Dinshaw Mehta, who massaged him in May 
last, to massage him to-day in the evening. Gandhiji thanked Dr. Ohandy for it. 
Gandhiji’s voice was clear, 

Sir If* Haiq’s Reply to Quebions 


At question time in the Assembly on the 22nd. August, Mr. Maswood Ahmed put 
a short notice question regarding Mr. Gandhi’s fast. 

Sir Harry Haig, replving, referred to the communique recently issued. 

Mr. Gayaprasaa Singh asked for the latest position regarding Mr. Gandhi. 

Sir Harry Haig replied that last evening a report stated the condition of Mr. 
Gandhi at noon yesterday was reported to be fair. 

Mr. Navalrai : What is meant by the abandonment of civil disobedience ? 

Sir Harry Haig : We have not intended that no one should' resort to it even a 
hundred years hence. But we want it to be unequivocally abandoned now. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : What is the difference between the facilities given before 
and now ? 

Sir Harry Haig : Previously Mr, Gandhi was allowed to behave as it he is h free 
man. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Did he misuse those powers ? 

Sir Harry Haig : It is not a (juestion of abuse but of how far the position can 
be reconciled with Mr. Gandhi being a prisoner. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Is a State prisoner a prisoner 7 

Sir Harry Haig Yes. But ne enjoys certain privileges not enjoyed by orainary 


prisoners. , . ^ . .u 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra Then, why was Mr. Gandhi allowed facilities denied to otner 
prisoners ? . . u • 

Sir Harry Haig : That is a pertinent question. The Government thought having 
given him certain facilities before, it would not now be reasonable to withdraw them 

SSr. Neogy : Then, if no question of principle is involved, why not give him full 
facilities 7 v 

Sir Harry Haig : Facilities have to be consistent with jail discipline. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Why were the same restrictions not imposed before . 

Sir Harry Haig : Perhaps it was unwise not to impose them m- 

house must remember that at that time the movement was just starts an - 
Gandhi’s contention really was that he must have certain facilities to inaugur e 
movement as otherwise it might be still-born. , , . ,, ^ i 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed ; Did the Government expect trouble in allowing lac 
Sir Harry Haig ; Great trouble in jail discipline. , jf 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Will the Government release him on medical gro 

life is in danger. ^ * ... fn what the 

Sir Harry Haig : I am not prepared to make a statement as to wa» 

attitude of the Government will be. , „ „ or for the 

Mr. Puri : Are facilities given because of the Harijan moveme 
personality of Mr. Gandhi 7 , . ^ ns impeding the 

Sir Harry Haig : The Government do not want to appear a 

work of social reform. 
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Mr. Pari : Is that the ooly coDsideration and not the personality of Mr. Gandhi ? 

Bir Harry Haig : That is the real reason. 

Mr. Pari : If it has no relation to Mr. Gandhi’s personality, why not gire the 
i^ilities to other prisoners ? 

Sir Harry Haig : It is not a question of Mr. Gandhi’s personality, bat the 
position he occnpid with reference to the Harijan morcment. 

Mr. Pari : Would you grant a similar conoession to Mr. M. S. Aney if he inti- 
mate that he would start similar work ? 

Sir Harry Haig : He would not have the same position. 

Mr. Pori : Then both the position of Mr. Gandhi and the nature of the work 
count. _ . . 

Sir Harry Haig : That is so. 

Mr. Puri : Then why did you not say so at first ? (Laughter). 

Bir Harry Haig : That is exactly what 1 stated. 

Mr. Puri : Why did the Government put Mr. Gandhi in the “A” class f He 
has DO property and has the poorest standard of living. 

Sir Harry Haig : Mr. Gandhi appears to have a traditional claim. (Laughter) 

Statement in Bombay Oounoil 

On the 21st August the Home Member^ replying to short notice questions, in 
the Bombay Council stated that Mr. Gandhi’s health was as well as might be 
expected on the sixth day of the fast. Ho had been removed to the hospital partly 
because there were better arrangements for nursing and taking proper care of him 
in the hospital than in jail, ana partly for the convenienoe of the jail officials. 

The Home Member refuted the suggestion that Mr. Gandhi bad been removed 
to hospital for forced feeding. He stated that there was no intention to resort to 
forced feeding. 

To a question if Mr. Gandhi’s nearest and dearest would be allowed to visit 
him, the Home Member stated that Mrs. Gandhi was released in order to enable 
her to visit him. Two more visitors would be allowed to see him daily. 

To another question, the Home Member replied that the Government had indi- 
cated to Mr. Mathurdas, thaf if he desired to bring any private doctors to examino 
Mr. Gandhi, he might make the necessary arrangements with the Civil Surgeon. 

On the 22nd. August Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, stated in the Bombay 
Council, in reply to a short notice question, that Mr. Gandhi’s general condition was 
fair. Regarding the statement in the press that he was sinking, the Home Member 
stated that this was not the case. ^'Sinking” is used, ho added* when a person is 
in the danger zone and beyond medical aia and this was not Mr. Gandhi’s case 
at present. He was necessarily getting weaker every day. But his condition was 
satisfactory. 

Asked why Mrs. Gandhi was asked to leave the hospital yesterday, the Home 
Member statra that these matters were entirely in the hands of the hospital autho- 
rities in whose care Mr. Gandhi was. 

If Mr. Gandhi’s condition was such that it would be advisable to keep his 
nearest reluives by his side, the hospital authorities would give that every 
consideration. 


Haliatoia Gaodhi Refeased 

On the 23 rd. August, Mahatma Gandhi was released unconditionally at 3-45 
p. m. He was taken in an ambulance car to Lady Thackersay’s place, Paroaauti ’ at 
Poona. 

Before leaving, Gandhi ji called in the Civil Surgeon and said : “I thank you 
all heartily for all the kindness you have shown me.” He then shook hands with 
him. Gandhijt was seen smiling when he left. .... 

As soon as his release was annouoc^, Mr. Gandhi after saying prayers with 
Mr. 0. F. Andrews, broke hii fast with a cup of orange juice. 

He was then gently removed to the waiting ambulance and was driven at a 
•low paoe to ’^Panaxati’^ 
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Mckhatmaji on His Release 

Id the coure of an interview to the Press, on the 28tb. August, Mr. Gandhi stated: 

**ThiB time my discharge having come upon me absolutely unexpectedly, I con- 
fess I have DO knowledge, whatsoever, of how I would shape my movements after 
convalescence is over. So, 1 must repeat what I have said so often before— but 
this time with much greater force than before-*that I shall be constantly praying 
for light and guidance. This much, however, 1 can say that I shall seek peace 
much more eagerly than imprisonment and a possible repetition of the fast. I 
shall, therefore, again use this unexpected freedom from imprisonment for the sake 
of exploring the avenues of peace.” 

Looking remarkablj well as compared with what he was on the day of his 
discharge, Mr. Gandhi received a group of press men at 10 a. m. to-day in the 
»aciou8 hall of Lady Thackersey’s where ne conducted his last 21 days’ fast. Mr. 
Gandhi spoke very clearly and often with feeling. Towards the end of the inter- 
view which lasted nearly for an hour, signs of exhaustion were, however, perceptible 
and at Mrs. Naidu’s suggestion the pressmen stopped asking more questions. Mr. 
Gandhi commenced by expressing his thanks to Col. Chandy, Civil Surgeon, Poona 
his staff and nurses for the very great care with which they had looked after him 
and also Lt-Col. Martin, Superintendent, Yerwada prison, and his staff for their 
kind treatment of him during the early stage of the fast. Mr. Gandhi proceeded 
**I would like the public to be assured about my condition. Generally a week’s 
fast is nothing for me and though this time the fast, whilst it lasted, caused terrible 
physical agony because of my inability to take necessary quantity of water, 1 feel 
on the second day after breaking the fast 1 shall be able to regain my lost strength 
within a reasonable time. There need be therefore no cause for anxiety.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi referred to the future, and stated : ^One thing howerer 1 
do want to make clear. This discharge is a matter of no joy for me. Possibly, 
it is a matter of shame that I took my comrades to prison and came out of it. by 
fasting. The statement made on behalf of the Government in connection with the 
fast 1 have not had time to study at all fully. During the fast and a few days 
previous to it, I was deprived of all news published in the Press in connection 
with it.” Mr. Gandhi explained this further when, replying to a question, he stated 
that the '^Times of India” given to him during this period was mutilated, portions 
bearing on the fast having been cut out of it. 

Mr. Gandhi proceeded to say ^'Therefore, I do not know all that had been 
stated in the Press regarding the fast. But what little energy I had to read yester- 
day shows that the Government have not done me justice. It should be reinem- 
bered when I took my fast in Yerowada In September last, the Government gar*: 
me fullest facilities for seeing people, giving interviews and writing letters in she 
matter of anti-untouchability work, not because 1 was a State prisoner, but because 
they recognised it was justly due to me to give me those facilities if they held mo 
in their custody. If, therefere, the mistake was made by them, it was made at that 
very first fast. Had they chosen, they could have unconditionally di charged me 
as they did at the time of the twenty-one days’ fast or this time. The question of 
jail discipline was just as pertinent then as now, but they did not do so. They 
thought It was a better policy for them to keep me in custody and give the faci- 
lities I have referred to.’^ 


Govebsiment’s Obdeb of Nov. 1932 
Mr. Gandhi continued : Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, 
llties for doing Harijan work were suddenly stopped to my surprise and 1 »i 
diately sent in respectful protest, but that protest having evoked no ®*^*®*® 7 *^ 
pons^ I had perforce to send a letter sayiof; unless the Government gave me 
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fcr Harijan work without let or hindrance life would not be worth living for me 
in reply to that on 3rd. November last the following orders were 
^‘Dated 3rd. November 1932 : Government of India recognise in view of 
stated in Mr. Gandhi’s letters of October 18th and 24 A that if he is 
the programme he has set bdore himsdf in regard to removal of in 

which &ey had not fully appreciated, it is necessaiy h® , of 

regard to visitors and correspondence on matters strictly limited to remo 

'^^^a^also^ recognise if Mr. Gandhi’s activities in this {matter are to be faHy 
offeota?Ci there can ne no restriction on publicity. 
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TliQr do not wish to interpose obstacles to Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in oonneotioo 
with the problem of antoaofaaoilit:^. They are reino?ing all restrictions on ▼isitors 
and oorrespondence and publicity in rei^rd to matters which in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
words hsTe no reference to ci?ii disobedience and are strictly limited to the remoral 
of aotonohability. They note that Mr. Gandhi contemplates the presence of 
officios at interviews and inspection then and there of correspondence, should the 
Government at any time consider such procedure as dmirable.’' 

Bderring to the Government orders Mr. Gandhi stated : ‘^Theso orders were 
passed with the full knowledge of my requirements and with the full knowledge of 
what thi^ meant in September. I say once more when the Government arrested 
me again after 21 davs fast they had to face my request for doing the Hariian 
work without let or hindrance whether they took me in as State Prisoner or any 
other. In my opinion classification is wholly irrelevant to the issue. The whole 
issue was in September, in November and is to-day this, namely, my life and 
Bbtfijan work in jail or no Harijan work in jail and my death ; and so long as I 
live that will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 


E nblic. If I am wrong in thinking, whether outside or inside the prison, I should 
ave the fullest liberty to carry on the programme of anti-untouchability which i 
have undertaken as a solemn obligation, then my fast should be considered imperti- 
nent and should not count either with the Government or with the public. But 
if I am right then my fast should be treated as sacrificial seal. One thing moTe, 
it has been said on behalf of the Government that when owing to 21 days^ fast I 
was discharged, 1 have more attention to political than to Harijan work. I cannot 
imi^ine a grosser misrepresentation of facts which are all capable of being proved 
to-day. But I jgive a few outstanding instance. The whole of 21 days, and subse- 
quent days during which I was not able to do anything at all, I could onlv pray 
and think and not writing or talking, and I can say during this period I thought 
nothing else but God and Gods’ diildreo, Harijans. Then when I was able to 
carry on sustained conversation with a group of men, nay first act was to address 
a meeting of Harijan workers in this very hall whilst I was lying in bed. After 
that when I was able to do any public writing, mv first writing was for tho 
’Hariian’. True, while I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference and 
held freqment conversations with political co-workers on the subject of civil disobe- 
dience. There was no secret about it and I am not ashamed or it. Civil Disobe- 
dience is an integral part of my life. But the fact is the bulk of my time was not 
given to civil disobedience work. As a matter of fact, in view of the advice I 
tendered to the conference, it was not necessary then. Then, when I went to 
Ahmedabad, people may think that sacrificing tho Ashram must have occupied 
tremendous amount of my time, but I am again able to say tremendous amount of 
my time was taken up with Harijan service, 

Harijan Uplift— Reply to Criticism 

On the 26th. August again, Mr. Gandhi* in the course of an interview to Pressmen, 
observed : 

’Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, facilities for doing ; Harijan 
work were suddenly stopped to my surprise and I immediately sent in a respectful 
protest, but that protest having evoked no satisfactory response, I had perforce to 
send a ^ letter saying that unless the Government gave me facilities for Harijan 
work without let or hindrance, life would not be worth living lor me. In reply to 
that on 3rd November last the following orders were conveyed to me. 

Government of India recognise, in view of the considerations stated in Mr. 
mndhi’s letters of October I8th and 24tb, that if he is to carry out the programme 
he IM set before himself In regard to removal of untouchability, which they bad 
not before fully appreciated, it is necessary he should have freedom in regard to 
visitors and correspondence on matters strictly limited to .removal of untouchability. 

. alae recognise that if Mr. Gandhi’s activities in this matter are to be 
fully effeetive, there can be no restriction on publicity. 

not wish to interpose obstacles to Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in connection 
wiw the problem of untouchability. They are removing all restrictions on visitors 
ai^oormpondenoe and publicity in regard to matters which in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
woraa have no leferenoe to civil disobedienoe and are strictly limited to the 
nsMwai of antoaohahility. 

45 
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'lliey note that Mr. Qandhi contemplates the presence of officials at Interviews 
and inspection then and there of correspondence, should the Government at anv 
time consider such a procedure desirable.” ^ 

Referring; to the Government orders, Mr. Gandhi stated : 'These orders were 
passed with a full knowledge of my requirements and with a full knowledge what 
they meant. I say once more, when thel Government arrested me again iSter the 
twenty-one days’ tast, they had to face my request for being allowed to do Harijan 
work without let or hindrance whether they took me in as State prisoner or any 
other. In my opinion, classification is wholly irrelevant to the issue. The whole 
issne^ was in September, in November and is to-day this, namely, my life and 
Harijan work in jail or no Harijan work In jail aud my death ; and so long as I 
live that will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 
public. If I am wrong in thinking that whether outside or inside the prison I 
should have the fullest liberty to carry on the programme of anti-untouchability 
which I have undertaken as a solemn obligation, then my fast should be considem 
impertinent and should not count either with the Government or with the public. 
But if 1 am right then my fast should be treated as a sacrificial seal. 

'One thing more. It has been said on behalf of the Government that when 
owing to twenty-one days’ fast I was discharged, I gave more attention to 
political than to Harijan work. I cannot Imagine a grosser misrepresentation of 
facts which are all capable of being proved to-day. But I give a few 
outstanding instances. The whole of the twenty-one days and subsequent 
day during which I was not able to do anything at all, I could only pray and think 
and not writing or taking, I can say during this period I thought of nothing else 
but God and God’s children, Harijans. Then when I was able to carry on sustain- 
ed conversation with a group of men, my first act was to address a meeting of 
Harijan workers in this very hall whilst I was lying in bed. After that, when I was 
able to do any public writing, my first writing was for the 'Harijan.’ True, while 
I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference and held frequent conversations 
with political co-workers on the subject of civil disobedience. There was no secret 
about it and I am not ashamed of it. Civil Disobedience is an integral part of my 
life. But the fact is the bulk of my time was not given to civil disobedience work. 
As a matter of fact, in view of the advice I tendered to the conference, it was not 
necessary then. Then when I went to Ahmedabad, people may think that sacrificing 
the Ashram must have occupied a tremendous amount of my time, but I am 
again able to say a tremendous amount of my time was taken up with Harijan 
service. 

*'A Gross Breach of Promise” 


"Thousands gathered at prayer time and every time, if I spoke at all to thei«c 
crowds, 1 spoke on untouchability ; and I collected funds at every one these meeting 
with more or less generous response, every pice of which went to the Harijan fund. 
If challenged, 1 would multiply instances of this character. It, therefore, m my 
opinion, in becomes anybody, much more a Government official, to recklwsly 
charge me with having done a thing which I had not done to justify a prpcMure 
which, to a simple mind like mine, appears to be a manifest and gross breach of toe 
promise deliberately made to a prisoner in their custody”. , ^ i * 

When Mr. Gandhi’s attention wast drawn to the Homo Member’s statement 
in the Assembly that Mr. Gandhi wishes to combine simultaneously two 
patible things, deliberate incarceration and complete freedom to carry on social wora 
as an ordinaij man, Mr. Gandhi repli^ : ‘1 do not consider that there is anytnmg 
incompatible in it. I would be asking for incompatible things, if I asked tor per- 
mission to condnct Civil Disobedience from inside the prison walls . , 

Mr. Gandhi was then asked if in his opinion his political 
last few months had done the country any good. Mr. Gandhi replied wat ns _ 
unable to reply to this question as he had no opportunity to ^uge the w j 
of the movement on the people. “But”, he continued, it was his coo 
that the movement which was the cleanest weapon possible^m the hands o 
respecting people, to resist injustice, could not but; have done good. 


Task Before Hindu Reformers 
Asked whether the concessions given by the Government for Harijan 
not adequate enough, Mr. Gandhi replied In the negative saying 
xemidned a tremendous amount of work to be done in connection wiui a 


work were 
f. there still 
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ability. The political part of it formed only very little. The task before the refdr* 
men was to briog about a change of heart on the part of the Caste-Hindas. 


Unkindest Cut of All 

Mr. Gandhi, continuing, said that he could not describe the grief it caused to 
him when, on a matter of this character where Government orden had been so 
explicit in November last, the same officials should have been responsible for goading 
him on to a fast and then to say that he wanted to become a dictator. This was 
the unkindest cut of all. 

Asked if Mr. Bajagopalachari for example, who had been a narty to the Poona 
Pact and who was now in jail, could not seek permission for doing Harijan work 
like himself, Mr. Gandhi replied in the negative and added : will side with the 

Government in resisting Mr. Rajagopalchari, because Mr. Bajagopalachari was not 

£ resent at the Round Table Conference. I was there as the sole representative of 
[r. Rajagopalachari and other Congressmen and I made a declaration that I shall 
resist with my life separate electorates for the Depressod Classes and therefore it 
became a matter of sacred obligation to me to conduct this campaign even inside 
the jail.’’ 

Referring to political questions, Mr. Gandhi was asked what form his effort 
for peace would take. Mr. Gandhi replied that he did not know what form it 
would take at the present moment. It was still in the lap of the future. It was 
all impenetrable darkness for him just now. But if the Government had the will 
for peace — and he knew Congress had the will—then peace could bo had. Itut on 
what terms he could not say at present, not having all the strings in his hand 
to^ay. 

Asked if he would be approaching the Viceroy again for an interview, Mr. 
Gandhi said that he could not say definitely, but it was quite on the card. 

Mr. Gandhi concluded by saying that he hoped to be restored to health in tho 
course of a woi^k or more and that he was now on milk diet and was free from 
pain or discomfort. 


Abstention From Disobedieno6«-»Mahatma’s Fast 


On tho Mth. September, Gandhiji announced his abstention from civil disobedience 
till 3rd August next. The following is tho text of bis statement to the press : 

"As a rule, during my long course of public service, the next moment’s step has 
been clear before me, but since my unexpected release from prison, on 23rd August 
last, darkness has surrounded roe. Tho path of duty has, therefore, not been 
clear to me. My present state of health is such that it may yet take several weeks 
for me to regain the lost strength. To seek imprisonment as soon as I was physi- 
cally fit or to restrain myself for tho interrupted year of imprisonment was tho 
question before me. 

** After hard praying and thinking, I have come to the conclusion that up to tho 
terminatio’? of the period of sentence, that is, up to the 3rd August next, I must 
not court imprisonment by offering aggressive civil resistance. This, however, in 
no way affects the advice given in the statement issued by mo after the informal 
conference at Poona. That I have to suspend action for myself is unfortunate, but 
inevitable.” 

*‘My release has placed me in a most embarrasBing position, but as a satyagrahi 
that is, as a humble seeker of truth, somehow or other it offends my sense o 
propriety to court imprisonment in the circumstances created by my discharge. 
Whatever is the motive behind it, I may not quarrel with the release. I mast 
examine the act on its merit. It appears to me to be petty to force the Govern- 
ment to re-arrest me by taking aggressive action during the unexpired term of 
imprisonment unless extraordinary circumstances, which I cannot foresee, arise 
compelling me to revise my decision. There is no room for smallness in civil 
resistance.’’ 

**Thi8 self-imposed restraint is a bitter cux>. When I said at my trial after the 
arrest that to remain outside and be a helpless witness of the devastating and 
demoralising effect of the ordinance rule was an unbearable agouy, I staM the 
simple unvarnished fact That agony is no less to-day than it was on 4tli August 
Bat 1 must bear it. I cannot be a willing party to an undignified cat-and-moaie 
gtme, if the Government have any such thing in contemplation* Therefore, when 
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and if I am arrested aedn and denied Harijan service^ I would not hesitate, if I 
had the inner urge, to andertake a fast to the finish, which should not be broken 
even if the Gorernment released me, as they did on 2Srd August last, when t^ 
danger point had been reached. 

"1 must state the limitations of my self-restraint in clear terms. Whilst I can 
refrain from aggressive civil resistance, I cannot, so long as I am to see, help 
guiding those who will seek my advice and preventing the national movement from 
running into wrong channels. It is the ever growing belief with me that truth 
cannot oe found by violent means. The attainment of national independence is to 
me the search after truth. The terrorist methods, whether adopted by the oppressor 
or his victim can, 1 am convinced, be effectively answered never by violent resis- 
tance, but only by civil resistance. I would therefore be guilty of disloyalty to 
my creed if 1 attempted to put greater restraint on myself than I nave adumberated 
in this statement. If then Government leave me free, I propose to devote this 
period to Harijan service and if possible also to such constructive activities as my 
health may permit. 

is needless to repeat here that peace is as much part of my being as civil 
resistance. Indeed, a civil resistor offers resistance only when peace becomes 
impossible. Therefore^ so far as I am concerned and so long as 1 am free, I shall 
make all endeavour in my power to explore every possible avenue of honourable 
peace.” 


Ft. Jawaharlal'B Statement 

Pandit Jawaharalal Nehru also issued the following statement 

” I have now had the privilege of long and intimate conversations with the 
Mahatma and placed my vicw-point before him and listened to his advice. Two 
questions faced us, the larger national question involved in the struggle for freedom 
and the personal issue raised by Gandhi}i’s recent discharge from prison. The latter 
was a personal question affecting him, though» of course, any decision of his was 
bound to have national reactions. 

‘Tn view of the great public interest taken in our conversations, it has been 
thought that a convenient way of placing some of the important points before the 
public would be by exchange of letters between Gandhiji and myself. It is pro^|}OBed 
to exchange issue of these letters to the Press in due course. 

have seldom been influenced by religious or other considerations, thon^ the 
moral practical aspect of satyagraha has always appealed to me. 1 have had a 
request from a respected colleague to convene a meeting of the A. I. 0. 0., I 
would gladly take this step as indeed I am bound to do, if there is a requisition 
demanding such a meeting, but I feel that under the present ciroumstancea there 
are consid^able difiiculties in the way of convening an A, I. 0. C. 


GANDHI-JAWAHARLAL CONFERENCE 


Pandit Jawaharlal’s Letter 

The first of the letters of Pandit Jawaharlal to Mr. Gandhi was released 
for publication ou the 15th. September. . 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s letter, which exceeds a thousand words, J 

importance of the resolution passed by the Karachi Congress on Fundam 
Bights and Economic changes, and clarifies the position m nnmolete 

Pandit Jawaharlal, at the outset, repeats that ^ey stood for 
independence. As there was a confusion arising out of the vague pnrweoi^jr ^ 
from misleading propaganda, he thought it was w well to must 

reiteration of Uieir political demand. Obviously, the word ub had 

include full control of the Army. Fordgn relations and economic control, aa 
been clearly laid down by the Congress. .. 

As regards eeonomic matters, the Karachi Congrm, by out the 

fundamental rights and economic changes, had given a lead and po 
direction in which they should move. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal eontinned :«-*T attach great importanoe to that reaolation. 
Bat peraonally, I woald like to go farther and clarify the poaition atill mora It 
seemed to me if we are to improve the condition of we maBses and to raise them 
economically and give them freedom it is inevitable that vested interests in India 
will have to give up their special position, and many of their privileges. It is 
inconceivable to me how else the masses can rise. Therefore the problem of 
achieving freedom becomes one of revising the vested Interests in favour of the 
masses. To the extent this is donCi to that extent only will freedom coma 

*The biggest vested interests in India is that of the British Government, next 
the Indian Princes, and the others follow. We do not wish to injure any class or 
group and the divesting should be done as gently as possible, and with every 
effort to avoid injury, mt it is obvious that the divesting is bound to cause loss 
to classes or groups which enjoy special privileges at the expense of the masses. 
It is also obvious that the process of divesting must be as speedy as possible to 
bring relief to the masses whose condition, as you know, is as bad as it can well 
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and breaking up the old order. The big Zamindari and Talukdari system in the 
United Provinces has largely collapsed, though it may be kept up for some time 
longer by outside agencies. Even the condition of the Zamindars is very bad, and 
the peasantry of course are in a far worse position.” 

Proceeding, Pandit Jawaharlal said : *'They had all agreed that the Bound 
Table Conference and its various productions were utterly useless to solve even one 
of India’s many problems. It seemed to him that the Bound Table Conference 
was an effort to consolidate the vested interests of India behind the Briti^ 
Government so as to face the rising powerful national and economic movements in 
the country. The effort was foredoomed to inevitable failure. 

Turning to another aspect, the Pandit stated that the problem of India’s freedom 
cqujd not be separated from vital international problems of the world. The present 
crisis in the world’s affairs was having their repercussions In India. At any 
moment this might result in complete breakdown or in a violent international 
conflagration. Everywhere there was conflict and contest between the forces of 
reai^ion and veatM interests. India could not remain a silent witness to this 
conflict of the titanic forces of the world. But this at present could be ideological 
only. 

Turning to the immediate national problems, Pandit Jawaharlal referred to the 
(^nfusion that had been created by Mr. M. 8. Aney’s action in dissolving Congress 
^mmittem. This bad been taken to mean in certain quarters that the Congress 
had bwn dissolved, but he took it that Mr. Gandhi’s and Mr. Aney’s directions 
wore in the nature of advice or suggestions to meet a certain position that had 
arisen, and the Congress had be^ dissolved as it could not be under the 
constitution. The Congress continued as before, but it was clear that it could not 
Inaction normally when its committees had been declared illegal. This had helped 
to avoid the evil of unreliable workers coming at the head of affairs and exploiting 
the of the Congress, when reliable old workers bad gone to jail. This action 
Of Mr. M. 8. Aney he hoped had not prevented the Congress workers from co- 
operating in an organised way for carrying out their programme. 

Bcgarding individual and mass civil disobedience the Pandit felt that there wu 
’BO f^damenial difference, as dvil disobedience was essentially an individual affair, 
fu- Gsudhi had made it clear to him in the course of his conversation that 
this not prevented organisations if they felt strong enough, from taking up 
mass civil disobedience. 

The Pandit agreed with Mr. Gandhi that their movement was essentially an 
opsu one, and secret methods did not fit in with it. But, agreeing with it, some 
of them felt to some extent, as for instance in corresponding with each other, 
that some measure of secrecy mi^t be necessary. But secrecy was hardly 
m word for it, and privacy suited better. Though he agreed with Mr. Gandhi in 
aiseo uraging secret methods, he felt that a certain amount of latitude mi^^t be 
permitted in exceptional circumstances. 


Gaadmi’s Reply 

M a h a t ma Gandhi in his rei^y to Pandit Jawaharlal sidd that he wtt in complete 
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tenement with much of what was stated in the Pandit’s letter. Mr. Gandhi 
oontioned : 


experience gained after the Karachi Oonjgress has, if possible, strengthened 
my faith in the main resolution and the economic programme refened to by you. I 
have no donbt in my mind that our goal can be no less than complete independence. 
I am also in whole-hearted agreement with you when yon say that without a mate- 
rial revision of vested interests, the condition of the masses can never be improved. 
1 believe, too, though I may not go as far as you do, that before India can become 
one homogenous entity, the Princes will have to part with much of their power, and 
become popular representatives of the people, over whom they are ruling to-day. 

*1 can corroborate^ from first experience, much of what you say about the Bound 
table Oonferenoe. Nor have I the slightest difficulty in agrMing with yon, that in 
these days of rapid inter-communication and growing consciousness of the oneness 
of all mankind, we must recognise that our nationalism^ must not be inconsistent 
with progressive internationalism. India cannot stand in isolation and unaffected by 
what is going on in other parts of the world. 1 can, therefore, go the whole length 
with you and say that we should range ourselves with the progressive forces of the 
whole. But I know, that, though there is such i^eement between you and me in 
the enunciation of ideals, there are temperamental difibrences between us. You have 
emphasised toe necessity of a clear statement of the goal. But having once deter- 
mined it. I have never attached importance to a repetition thereof. The clearest 
possible uefinition of the goal and its appreciation would fail to take us there, if we 
do not know and utilise the means of achieving it. I have, therefore, concerned 
myself principally with the conservation of means and their progressive use. I know 
if we can take care of them, the attainment of the goal is assured. 


“I feel too that our progress towards the goal will be in the exact proportion to 
the purity of our means. If we can give an ocular demonstration of our uttermost 
truthfulness and non-violence, I am convinced that our statement of the national 
goal cannot long offer toe interests which your letter would appear to attack. We 
ao not seek to coerce any. We seek to convert them. This method may appear to 
be long, perhaps too long, but I am convinced it Is the shortest. 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, agrees with Pandit Jawaharlal’s interpretation of Mr. 
Aney’s decision, and opines that toe movement would have collapsed through grow- 
ing internal weakness out for these instructions. Congressmen were deluding the®- 
selves into the belief that there were organisations effectively functioning to which 
they could look for guidance, when as a matter of fact, under the orainance ruit, 
toe functioning of Congress Committees had become impoBsible. Individual cmi 
resisters did not need toe aid of any organisation. If Mr. Aney s ^ 

matter was understood, with all its implications, ordinances would be nugatory ,rs 
far as toe civil resisters were coucernea. 

Begarding individual and mass civil disobedience, 1^. Gandhi *.ri{g 

not right to think that there was no fundamental difference between them. l no 
chief distinction is that in individual civil disobedience everyone is an indepOTdcn 
unit and his fall does not affect others, while, in mass civil dwobedmncey the ftii o 
one generaUy affect, others adversely. There is no question of failure ,n ndividu^ 
civil disobemenoe. About secret mew^e, Mr. Gan^ not put 

ever that these should be tabooe^ These have cans^ Aat^migW 

down, may cause further nun. There may be exception^ eircumstM ^^^t 
wansnt them, but be would foreRO that advantage to mfnde t^IeadwR 

we want to educate In fearlessness. Ho would not confuse tteir ny 

to think that under certain ciroumstanoes they might restore «o 
methods. „ 

Gandhi oonclndes : “I notice , one gap in become 

of the varions constructive activities of the Congress^ Tn<^ deli- 


I (K nmoncnaoiiHy ana 
wheel and khaddar. I am as strong m ever 
whilst Oongiessmen can be oonnied by 
imprisoned Save never number^ more .»>>« 
is something tadioally wrong if paralysis .owrtata tho^^ ' » _ jg„oii 
no thin g to 06 sshsmod of in open confession by ™o«e woo* ' 
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•oem, Me nnable to Join oi?il lesisten’ ranks. Thev also would be serfing the 
eanse of the country and bringing it nearer the goal, who are engaged in any of 
the oonstmetive activities I have named. Several other hundred aotivlties, 1 can 
add to the list 

Ordinance or no ordinance, if Individual Congressmen and Congress-women will 
learn the art of contributing thdr share to the work of building up the House of 
Independence, and realise their own importance, dark as the horison seems to us, 
there is absolutely no cause for despair or disappointment, said Mr. Gandhi. 

Finally. Mr. Gandhi said : "I would like to say;! have no sense of defmit in 
me. The nope in me that this country of ours is fast marching towards its goal 
is burning as bright as it did in 1920. But, as you: are aware, after full and pray- 
erful consideration, I decided not to take the offensive during the unexpirra 
period of my sentence of imprisonment. I need not go into the reasons as 1 have 
already issued a separate statement about it. This personal suspension, although 
it may be misunderstood for a white, will show how and when it may become a 
duty. And if it is a duty, it cannot possibly injure the cause.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal on the Talks 

The following is the text of the statement issued by Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the Poona talks 

'^Immediately after my discharge from tho prison, my first thought was the 
serious illness of my mother, and I nastened to her bedside in hospital. But though 
anxiety filled mo and my mind was troubled because of her illness, it was Inevitable 
for me to think hard about the present political condition of the country and the 
course of our struggle for freedom. For over two years, I had not met Gandhi]!, 
and much had happened during this period. I sought to find out 
how matters stood from some of my colleagues in the United Provinces^ but 
above all 1 desired to meet Gandhiji after my long separation from him. 

"It was hard for me to leave my mother’s bedside, but as soon as I could pos- 
sibly do so for a few days, I came to Poona. I have now had the privilege of long 
and intimate conversations with Gandhiji, iind have placed my view-point before 
him and listened to his advice. Two questions faced us, the larger national question 
involved in the struggle for freedom and the personal issue raised by Gandhiji’s 
recent discharge from prison. The latter was a question which Gandhiji alone could 
decide. It was primarily a matter affecting him though, of course, any decision of 
his was bound to have national reactions. 

"I had come to Poona to see Gandhiji and clear up my own mind about many 
matters. But I find that considerable public interest has been taken in the con- 
versations, and there seems to be an expectation that some public statement should 
be made in regard to them. It has been thought that a convenient way of placing 
some of the important points before the public would be by an exchange of letters 
between Gandhiji and myself. It is proposed to exchange and issue these letters to 
the Press in doe course. 

"It b— been my privilege, in common with vast number of my countrymen and 
countrywomen, to take part in the struggle for India’s fr^om during the last 
memorable thirteen years under the leaderraip and inspiration of Qandhin. My own 
view-points always nave been political and economic, and I havetseldom be^ influen- 
ced by religious or other like considerations, though the moral and practical aspect 
of SatyagraM has idways api^ed to me. 

"Gandhiji, aa is well-known, is essentially a man of religion, and Ms outlook is 
governed by this. Despite this difference in outlook, many of os have found numer- 
ous points of agreement with him, and have most willingly and jovonsly followed 
his tead in action. India knows, and the world knows, tow great a leader In action 
he is, and how he has infused the breath of life and tope in our suffering and 
tdUng masses. Politically, the objective he had In view appealed to ns, and we 
worked to the tost ii our ability to achieve it. 1 feel the methods to has taught 
us to idl^ are fundamentaily right for us, and that we must continue to pursuo 
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them till we geio that objective, and that, for these methods, his leadershiD is 
essential. Freedom can have no real meaning for ns, unless it is the freedom of the 
lowest and the most exploited in the land. Gandhiji has always laid stress on this 
and it is from these down-trodden classes that he has drawn his strength. 1 feel' 
however, it would be desirable to define onr objective more clearly, so that there 
may be no misapprehensions in India and abroad. In particular, I feel, in these 
days of the economic breakdown of the Capitalist order, that it is essential for us 
to lay down a clear economic policy for the national movement. 

'I have had a request from a respected colleague to convene a meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. I would gladly take this step as indeed I am bound 
to do, if there is a requistion demanding such a meeting. But 1 feel that, under 
the present circumstances, there are considerable difficulties in the way of convenioir 
a meeting of the A. I. C. C.” 


UTILISATION OF ASHRAM BUILDINGS 


Gkindhi’s Letter toBirla 


In the course of a letter to Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla, President of .'the Servants 
of the Untouchables Society, written ifrom the tSatyagraha Ashram, Wardha, under 
date September 30, Mahatmaji said 


**Ab you are aware, the Satyagraha Ashram grounds, with the buildings, in Sabar- 
mat! were abandoned on 1st. August last by the Ashram people. I haa expected 
that the Government woul^ in view of my letter addressed to them, take charge of 
this abandoned property. But they did not do so. It then became a question with 
me as to what was my duty In the circumstance. I felt it was wrong altogether to 
allow the valuable buildings and equally valuable crops and trees, tor be neglected 
and run to waste. I consulted friends and co-workers, and came to the conclusion 
that the best use to make of the Ashram was to dedicate it once for all to tho 
service of Harijans. I placed my proposal before the trustees of the Ashram, m 
also fellow-members. They, I am happy to say, whole-heartedy approved of it*'. 


The letter proceeds ; ^^Uoder the new proposal, the trustees divest themuclveo 
entirely of this property. This procedure is permissible under the trust deed, 
service of Harijans being one of the objects of the trust”. 


question that the trustees and I had to consider”} Gandhiji' continued, 
*Vas to whom the property was to be transferred for the specific use I have ineD- 
tioned. We came unanimousljr to the conelusion that it snould be transferred to 
the all-India Harijan organisation lor All-India use.” 


Gandhiji suggests that the Servants of the Untouchables Society should appoint 
a special committee with Mr. Birla and its secretary as ex-officio members ana 
^lee Ahmedabad eitizeus, with power to add to this eommittee, to take over tms 
trust and give effect to its objects. As there are trained teachers and work^ wno 
had long eonneoted with the Ashram and bad specialised themselvm in Haryan 
work, Mahatmaji hopes that the specid committee ue iQRgests would have oo aiiu* 
culty in managing the trust. 


concluded— “Some HMii4n &miliM, asyoa ate aware, are dread; |||nDg 
dure. It has long been the dream of the Aebtarn membere to eitablMb a euo^ « 
Ha^m familiee, but bwond haring a few of tiiem, we we» not alw to 
huthet progteee. Experiments in tanning wen sin ep^n^ mere. ““ 
faotnre of sandals wm going on up to the time of dto diibandment Ihe 
inelnde a apariona hoateT eaail; aooommodating 100 bMutdm It ^ V,. 

wearing shed land niao other bnildinge exeeptio^y fitted for the nw i 
namedT Ihe ptopetto eontains 100 aeiea. 1 renturs to say therefm ^t dumng 
the Bite is none too luge for the fnlfilment of the ob^ets mentm^, 
enough for the response that may be reasonably expect^ fox some time to 
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hope the society will have no objection to accepting the offer of the trustees to take 
OTer the responsibility implied in its acceptance”. 


CONGRESS POLICY-PT. MALAVIYA^S APPEAL 

That the All-India Congrees Committee should meet at an early date to re?iew 
the present political situation and consider what programme of action it should 
recommend to the country, was suggested by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in 
the course of a statement, which the *'HinduBlhan Times” published early in October. 
Fanditji has definite proposals to make both regarding the economic and the political 
programme, which he proposes to submit to the A. I. C. 0. before placing the 
same before other political parties. The idea of two parties working within the 
Congress is deprecated, especially when the White Paper scheme is being thrust 
upon India, and the importance of complete unity not only inside the Congress, 
but also among all political parties in the country is necessary. 

Pandit Malaviya stated : *T deprecate the talk of two parties being formed 
within the Congress. There never was a time when unity within the Congress was 
more necessary in the country’s interest than it is to-day. It is the bounden duty 
of the Congress, it being the oldest and most influential national political organisa- 
tion in the country, to bring about such unity and thereby establish that greater 
unity among all political parties which alone can give us strength and power to 
protect the rights of our people and to secure to them what is their birth right 
viz., government of the country for the people by the people.” 

The Pandit reviews the present position and states that the country is passing 
through a most critical period of its history. Indians’ fate is being hammered 
out in England with indefensible disregard of the opinions of the people of India. 
Many of our sober-minded people have been driven to the conclusion, that if the 
present party in England dominates, there is no hope of anything like full respon* 
Bible Government or Dominion Status. 

The present attitude of the Government is largely due, says Pandit Malaviya, to 
diaunity in our rank. In these circumstances, our duty demands that the best 
amongst us should meet at an early date to decide upon a national policy and 
programme best calculated to bring about our earliest political and economic 
salvation. 

Pandit Malaviya continues ; ‘*An essential condition of success is that our pro- 
gramme should command the support of all honest and earnest patriots. I have 
myself got very definite proposals to place before the country, as I have no doubt 
many other friends have. 1 am waiting to lay them before the A. 1. 0. C. in the 
first instance, as I consider it of the highest importance, that such proposal 
should have the united support of the Congress before they are placed before other 
political parties.’' 

Pandit Malaviya observes : I do not agree with those who find fault with 
Mahatmaji for having arrived at the decision which he announced the other day, 
imposing a restraint upon his activities for the unexpired period of bis sentenco 
of imprisoc.ivient. However unjust the sentence was, I think that, in view of the 
unconditional release and in the circumstances in which it took Jplace, the decision 
announced by him was the only one which a man of truth and honour like 
Mahatma Gandhi could arrive at. But, in roy opinion, in view of the decision 
and of the several announcements made after the Poona Conference and in 
view ^ of the political conditions now existing in this country, and of all 
that is taking place in relation to it in England and, also in view of the general 
depression of trade, industry and widespread nnemployraent and consequent intense 
economic suffering which our people are undergoing, it is very necessary that the 
All-India Congress Committee should meet at an early date to review the whole situa- 
tion and to consider what programme of work it should recommend to the country 
to adopt, to bring about a change in the situation. 

Gandhiji’s Advice to be Sought 

The Pandit hopes that a duly signed requisition has been sent or will soon be 
sent to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to convene the A. 1. C. 0. at an early date at a 
place convenient to Mahatma Gandhi, so that his invaluable advice may be available 
lo the Committee regarding proposals which will be placed before it. 
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The Present Political Sitnation 


The following important review of the political situation of the country wai 
issued bv the 'Hindu’ of Madras as a leading article in its issue of the I9th! 
August 1033 

It is more than a fortnight since Mahatma Gandhi re-started civil disobedience 
and courted imprisonment as a sequel to the Viceroy's refusal of his request for an 
interview to discuss the situation. Some of his close colleagues have followed his 
lead and others in larger or smaller number will go on doing likewise. We have 
already pointed out the unwisdom and impropriety of the Government’s decision to 
refuse the Interview. We also took the occasion to regret the Poona decisions as to 
civil disobedience and to reiterate what we had previously urged, viz., that in the 
circumstances and conditions of the country— now fully admitted by Congressmen 
themselves and recognised by Mahatma Gandhi— civil disobedience as a mass or 
organised movement should be called off and that the Congress and Congressmen, 
without abjuring their principles or faith as to civil disobedience could revert to nor- 
mal political activities, and in particular strive to achieve that concerted political 
action which was so fruitful in 1928-29, We emphasised that such reorientation 
was all the more urgently needed to-day in view of the dominance of reactionary 
counsels in Britain. 


The Poona Degibions 

Mr. Aney, as acting Congress President. Issued, after the Viceroy’s refusal to see 
Gandhiji, an official statement embodying his decisions after considering the "recom- 
mendations of the informal conference” and the ^'advice tendered by Mahatma 
Gandhi”— which advice he has since amplified in a statement the subsUnce of 
which has been published in the Press. He has also written to Mr. Satyamurti 
clearing certain doubts and declining, except upon a proper requisition from the 
requisite number of members, to convene an A. I. C. C. meeting to consider the 
position further. The contents of this letter, as well as a statement by Mr. Jairam- 
das Daulatram as Secretary of the Congress, are published elsewhere ; they together 
with Mahatmaji’s exposition exhibit the civil disobedience campaign and the pro- 
gramme of constructive work iu a different light from that io which they have 
been viewed by many Congressmen. Without the least desire to undervalue the 
faith and determination of those patriots who have already sought or may b^e- 
after seek imprisonment on the new plan, we think it urgently necessary that 
those Congressmen who have not gone to jail and who do not propose to partici- 
pate in the civil disobedience movement, should take stock of the present situation 
and act in a manner consistent with the best traditions of the Congress and con- 
ducive to the achievement of the national political objective — Swaraj. It is wholly 
in this view that we venture to put before them the definite issues that hare 
arisen from the unfortunate decisions at Poona. We have not had any accuraw 
report of what have been described by Mr. Aney as the "recommendations of 
informal conference” or of the “advice tendered by Mahatma 
have no desire to rely upon any one-sided press reports of the same, laxing w 
statements made by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Aney and in conjuction therewim 
the statements of others who were actual participants in the Poona pinfereo^ 
we feel it our duty to point out that the basic principles upon 
Gkindhi proceeded to tender the advioe that has been implicitly accepteu uv 
followers, are such as go beyond what the Congress or Oongressmen as a j 
can be irrevocably commitbra to. 


The Fbimart Issue 

The fundamental position which the Congress took in the past In 
non-Tiolenoe and civil disob^ience and which it is entitM to revise aud very 
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time to time ehoald be nodentood clearly so that the need for the Ooogreee being 
perfectly free to carry on its primary political programme without the obsesaiona 
of any dogma or creed could be correctly appreciated. CongreBsmeo not partici- 
pating in the ciril disobedience movement nave been placed in an extremely ano- 
maloua and unaatisfactory position by reaction of the Poona decisions. Technically, 
no doubt, these decisions are but personal directions of the acting President, or 
dictator as he is sometimes called, and questions as to the authority of the Working 
Committee or of the All India Congress Committee being needt^ to confirm or 
▼ary them have no doubt been raised and may be discussed from various 
standpoints. But we do not think that the discussion of these technical aspects 
is of much consequence, so long as Mahatma Gandhi has formulated or endorsed 
the decisions which on that account are bound to command support from many 
Oongressmen. What we think is necessary for Congressmen to visualise is not so 
much the right of the AlMndia Congress Committee to discuss and alter these 
decisions, but the necessity for leading members of the A. I. O. C* facing the 
issues squarely and determining what the Congress ought to do at the present 
juncture in view of the changed conditions that are upon us. 


Ma. Aney’s Instructions 

According to the instriictions of Mr. Aney, while the campaign of civil disobe- 
dience is not unconditionally withdrawn, mass civil disobedience has been continued 
for the time being, the resultant position being stated to be that the right of indi- 
viduals who may be ready for every sufTcring and prepared to act on their own 
responsibility to continue civil disobedience **iB reserve.” If this was all that 
was implied, the position would, to some extent, bo analogous to that taken by 
Mahatma Gandhi when he suspended the starting of mass civil disobedience at 
Bardoli in 1922. But when Mr. Aney goes further and says that who are able 
and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibility though 
without expectation of help from the Congress organisations, are expected to do so*' 
and when Mahatma Gandhi amplifies this instruction by saying that such p^ple 
*%ould be acting on behalf of and in the name of the Congress,** the position 
becomes extremdy confusing and perplexing. The rather vague and misleading 
terms in which the instructions for the dissolution of Congress organisations were 
couched have now been explained in a manner which nas naturally induced the 
Government to construe Manatmaji*s statement as favouring the revival of a cam- 
paign of general civil disobedience by successive steps. Wo do not know whether 
Mahatmap intended that his action and that of those who might follow him 
should be interpreted in this sense; if he had, he could hardly nave instructed 
Congressmen not practising civil disobedience to carry on constructive work- 
including council entry, later on, if found advisable or possible. 


Gandjiiji*s Creed and Congrebs Policy 

It is plain, however, that Mahatma Gandhi has throughout these several expo- 
sitions Ignored the clear distinction which ho once very properly made between 
his own principles and faith in civil disobedience and the principles which the 
Congress had accrated for achieving its aims. In his statement of 26th July last 
be has dwelt chiefly upon his own faith in the creed of non-violence and all that 
flows from it and not on the policy or programme which under very speciflo 
limitationa and restrictions the Congress accept(Hl and adopted in 1920. Every ooe 
will agree with him — and the Congress and the country will ever bo grateful to 
him in this behalf^ on the message of non-violence preached by him in the darxeat 
days of India’s travail. By adopting it as *'the right route to our goal in 1920” 
the country has gained in political stature, momentum and power ; we see the 
eridenoe of it in the mass consciousness of the national self-respect that has made 
itself felt both by our rulers and by the world at large. But neither the counts 
as a whole nor many leading Congressmen will agree with the views which Gandhiji 
hu put forward of the tenet of non-violence and its scope in practical application 
or witfi hia implied contention that the country as a whole has actually adopted 
them or that the Oongreaa committed itself to these views for all time. That the 
•pilit of Bon-fiolenoe would spread throughout the world and Hatyagriha ahoald 
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be the basie of the future ordering of the world is what idealists may always hope 
for. But that ludia should wait for her freedom until the i^irit of non-violent 
permeate every human being in India in the manner in which Mahatma Qandhi 
wants it should, so that the rest of the world may follow India’s example and do 
likewise, is a different proposition. It cannot, at any rate, be contended that the 
Congress has been irrevocably committed to it. Such a contention would amount 
to a claim to have changed what has all along been an essentially national political 
organisation for the achievement of political freedom, as it is ordinarily understood 
into an organisation, for the achievement of a spiritual or religious ideal. It can 
hardly appeal to those politically minded Congressmen who still feel that mankind 
will have to travel a long, long way before such a lofty goal could be realised. 
None was better aware of this than Mahatma Gandhi himself in 1923 when he 
appealed to the Congress to adopt it as a policy in the then conditions of India. 


The Two not Identical 

In accepting his lead in 1920, the Congress did nothing more than accept non- 
violence, very properly, as the basis of the programme of tripple boycott and also 
of its prospective plan of a no-taz and civil disobedience campaign. Successive 
resolutions of the Congress have not gone further than the resolution from which 
Mahatma Gandhi now seems to conclude that the Congress’s attitude towards non- 
violence is identical with his own. In his statement of July 26th he observes : 

"It may be objected that the heroic suffering of a few individuals, however praise- 
worthy in itself, is of no practical value and cannot aflect British policy. I differ 
from such a view. In my opinion, the seemingly long or almost interminable 

E rocess adumbrated by me will in practice be found to be the shortest. For I 
old that the true independence, i. e., independence in terms of and on behalf oi 
the masses can be proved in India’s case to be unattainable by any other method. 
The method of non-violence which is an integral part of the Congress constitution 
demands the course suggested by me 

"If ever we, as a nation, reach that living faith in non-violence and banish vio- 
lence from our hearts we would not even need resort to civil disobedience. Tbo 
latter is required whilst we are trying non-violence as a mere policy or expedient. 
Even as a policy it is any day far more effective than violence. Under the Dicta- 
tor’s instructions secret organisations naturally disappear. Every civil rcsister will 
be his or her own leader. He or she will carry the burden of the Copgress on h:« 
or her own shoulders. Such civil resisters will be trustees of national honour. 


Pandit Motilal’s Testimony 

We think that the Congress did not, either in 1920 or subsequently, 
such irrevocable step with its incalculable consequences. The 
Congress in 1920 observed that the only effectual means to vindicate f nf 

and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs in the future is the 
"Swarajya” and it went on to declare that the Congress “is further of ^ . 

there is no course left open for the people of India but to approve « 
the policy v 

until the 

Ehilafat or t- — - u 

what would constitute the establishment of Swarajya has been .. Nehru 
Congress concretely on various occasions— in terms, for instance, w 
constitutions at one time or of independence or “substantial place, 

another, relegating the question of the British ^nnection to a seco y 
But the independence which Mahatmaji visualises in h>B last .-gad jg not 

non-violence and the o^er principles which .^olds as part oi nis 
comprehended in the Congress resolution. Inde^, in the ^.urse oi a Qjmtnittee’s 
appended by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru to the Oivil of jie Con- 

report, he pointed out the exact scope and character of the rwiuwo jjjgjgfrom 
gress and of the policy followed by it later on. We ® any 

elsewhere to show that, to use Panditji’s woMs, ‘there has never we 
that by accepting the programme of non-violent 


e has never ^n any 

non-co-operation, tne 
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National did not adopt all the views of Mahatma Gandhi expressed by 

Aim m Hwd Swaraj and from time to time in Young India and elaewhere and 
TOt GoDgressmen are only bound by the principles accepted and formulated by the 
uongrm and not by every word or sentiment which might have (bund utterance 
from the lips of Midiatmaii.’* Many of his theories, as ne points out, have “yif 
to find favour not only with Congressmen generally, but the country at large and 
among them is the doctrine of Ahimsa and all that flows from it. The one common 
ground on which all non*co-operators meet is that violence in any shape or form 
is completely ruled out by existing conditions and as wholly outside the pale of 

S ractical politics.'^ And the Panoit proceeds to cite the authority of Mahatma 
fandhi bim8elf---which will be found in the passages extracted elsewhero--and 
rigntiy claims that it was on this and this basis alone that the policy of non- 
co-operation was recommended by him and accepted by the Congress. 

Task Before Congress 


It seems to us therefore diflScult to contend, either on general principles or with 
reference to the actual events connected with the movement since 10^ that Con gr ess 
IS committed to the continuation of civil disobedience so long as a single civil resis- 
ter IS available, that every civil resister who goes to jail on the basis assumed by 
Juanatma Gandhi or even on more restricted grounds would ‘‘be acting on bdialf 

Congress” because in this view Puma Swaraj or subs- 
tantial Swaraj or whatever it may be. has not been and will not be achieved until 
the entire country becomes non-violent in thought, word and deed. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the Congress adopted its programme of boycott and civil 
diMoedience entirely as a political weapon ifor the achievement of what ars essen- 
tially political ends, namely, the attainment of full self-government, call it indepen- 
dence or full Dominion status under the Statute of Westminister or by any other 
name you like^attalned in such a manner that the country as a whole would 
deem it to be a satisfactory settlement of its political future. That the Congress 
as an institution could not and ought not to bo put on any other basis must be 
^ ® Congress is older than the Calcutta Congress session 

and that the Congress him even subsequently adopted programmes inconsistent 
wim this pragmatic view of non-co-operation and non-violence. 


MahiUma Gandhi and other Congressmen have agreed that mass civil disobe- 
dience should be called off and this, in our view, imposes on all Congressmen who 
do not profMse to participate in civil disobedience a .clear duty towards the C3on- 
gress. Without in any way surrendering their opinion of or faith in the principle 
of civil disobedience as they understand it, they Ishould have no hesitation in 
declaring that as a programme of organised mass action, civil disobedience should 

footing they should procera to restore the Congress 
1}P**,H9** primacy among the political instruments that half a century of 
achieving the goal of the country's political ambi- 
® poiqae place in the affections of the 
ESSSnm *1 ^ symbolised the will to be free, the resolve to work for that 

conetructive political methods and the alert and 
fh! ° attempts to encroach on the just rights and liberties of 

originate. Only by restarting the 
d'wlwrsie its primary fanetfons will thfly 
IM able to streogtben and organise it for the great political and social tasks 
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INDIA OFFICE ESTIHATES DEBATE 

Home of Commoot— 17th. July 1933 

1 India Office Eitimatw in the House of Commons on the ITlh, 

m’JIL of t Hoare referred to the sifjnificant improvement in the 

f “K® “"d W'J. ‘h^nk® W the efforts of 
offiemifl British and Indian, from the Viceroy downwards, parti- 
cularly the sp.endid police service, civil disobedience had become in recent months a 
matter of swondary importance. He would, therefore, leave questions connected with 
administrati^ a?tivity^** speech and deal drst with the other fields of 

Sir S. Hoaro reviewed the work in various fields and pointed out that when the 
present schemes were comnlelcd, the area under irriiration in India 

II2k 1 He referred to the di/Hculties connected 

with land revenue and pointed out that the Hovernment of the United Provinces 
haa persuaded the mndlords to reduce the rents by no less than 4' crores and 
Go^rnment had simnltiuicoiisly reduced land taxation by a further croro. 

Dir Samuel Hoare referred to the more oncotirai^inp' trade reports and said that 
the prices of primary commodities was the principal need of the 
^*^ciaf position*' emphasised the improvement of Indian cr^it and i^onoral 

Referring to law and order he said that improvement was shown by the central 

IcKislation to replace the Ordinances and also by 
which was so low that the susponsion 
dWeren?e ^ ^ beginning of Mr. Gandhi’s fast made little or do practical 

‘‘‘h reduction in the number of prieonors and said it 
^“er Ta dai"y a.rongerSnd slrong^.** 

^nirrMa^ a?d^ Hn •"‘1 ™«"7 uncertainties on tho 

tlmt, according to reports from tho Indian Preas, there 
Sit feeing among the Congress rank and file againt the continuance of 

the unlawful and unconstitutional agitation. But Mr. Gandhi set himself against 
th^e counsels of reason and moderation. Mr. Gandhi, at tho beginning of hif fast 
was 8- Hoaro assumed that ^r. Gandhi 

oTe t^th of thaoniiSS?L^^^^^ Now, however, it appeared that in 

in fwur V?ho trusting supporters he had declared 

Se ^wnment. ^ ^ disobedience as a means of extorting tcims from 

Referring to the present position of Civil Disobedience Sir S Hoare sniH • «w« 
mV® •o^dTf P^T'”* “» “d ^ Bhatl mainuin that pisiti^^ 

dU® “ “ ‘w^Ptinrthrordtaa^/oblfga^^^^^^^^ 

?* proce^ed to read the Viceroy’s message to Mr Gandhi PanBinir 

s liTr ‘,.2sJ'jsu“3 

Mr. Order in Bengal and did 

tiuuat d tnnorum Mtd eonaUnt u.d nn^emituVpM^Sw X VnLdI? to 
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apply *10 it DOW and in future, whatever be the constitutional changes they believed 
they would succeed in freeing Bengal from one of the most terrible and most 
shameful plagues that devastatea any part of the Empire. 

The Goverament considered the achievements of the military and civil autho- 
rities so remarkable that, as a mark of recognition, the King had approved of the 
immediate conferment of Oommandersfaips of the Indian Empire on Mr. Arthur 
Sheldon Hands. District Magistrate of Ohitt^ong and Captain Thomas Ivor Steven- 
son of 218 Gurkhas, Miilitary Intelligence Officer, Chittagong. 

Sir S. Hoare said all officials had been passing through uie most difficult time 
but they had shown themselves true to our traditions and history. It was tempt- 
ing to follow the way of dictators and smash through all opposition and abandon 
any attempt at co-operation. But this not the line the Government of India had 
taken. Simultaneously with the rigid enforcement of law and order they consis- 
tently followed the path of co-operation with friends in India. The record he 
recounted was a well-desired testimonial to the sincerity and integrity of purpose, 
with which these men faced difficult problems. It was also a tribute to the success 
that had hitherto crowned their efforts. 


“CONGBESS NOT CRUSHED” 

Mr. Lansbury, moving a reduction in the vote, said Sir S. Hoare had taken 
credit, in effect, for crushing the Congress. Mr. Lansbury had been in communication 
with Indians who were in London in connection with the Select Committee and tWo 
was not one who took Sir 8. Hoare’s view. The Congress movement had not been 
crushed, as Sir S. Hoare and the Governmeut would speedily learn. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to criticise the refusal to see Mr. Gandhi and strongly 
pleaded for a reconsideration, expressing the opinion that an agreement was possible. 

Sapbu-jayakab letter 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to read a letter which Sir T. B. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
sent him to-day in view of the fact that he was to speak in the House, puttiDg*^ their 
considered view on the subject of Mr. Gandhi’s request with a view to exploring the 
avenues of peace. They said: do not read in it a threat of any kind. We under- 

stand. however, that the request has been refused and we would be very glad if ^ou 
will draw attention to the terms of the telegram and press for further consideration 
60 that Mr. Gandhi may have the chance of patting his views before the Viceroy. 
We should not allow the answer to the question put by Mr. Gandhi to be prejudiciKi 
by tendencious statements which have appeared in the Press during the last two 
days. It would be most unfortunate if he is denied an opportunitv of seeing the 
Viceroy.” Mr. Lansbury said, here were two men who had never taken the extreniist 
side and who were here, at great danger to their political reputation in India, and 
they were unanimously of opinion that Sir S. Hoare’s attitude was wrong. 


‘‘Bboonsider position” 

Mr. Lansbury asked Sir S. Hoare to reconsider the position and appealed for Mr. 
Gandhi to be treated as we had earlier treated Gen. Botha and; Gen. Smuts. 

He said public opinion in Britain would support the Government in it, 
Proceeding Mr. Lansbury referred to Meerut when Sir 8» Hoare points out that 
an appeal was pending and he was surprised that Mr. Lansbury was 

Mr. Lansbury replied that he was unable to see why the men should be kept m 
prison a moment longer gand concluded by moving a reduction in the Vote in oraer 
that the Secretary of State might instruct the Viceroy to open talks with Mr. wanan^ 
and also advise Hia Majesty to release the Meerut prisoners. 


•*LET MR. GANDHI MAMS HIS OWN DENIAL” 

When Mr, Bernaya remarked that it was difficult to support the Opf^ition dem^ 
that the Viceroy should see Mr. Gan^. Mr. Lansbury 


had been 
an inter- 


received from the Government of India to show that Mr. Gandhi wanti 
view for any purpose but to explore the possibility of peace. .ftributed 

Br 8. mare Mid that it WM open to^r. Oandhi to “op- 

to him io the Press. It seemed clear that Ur. Qaodhi at .the 
ported ciril disobediaioa If we were inoorreetly informed let Mr. uanooi 
own denial. _ . , 

AEr. Lambury thought he dunthl make it to Lord WiQingdon. 
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Later in the debate, Mr. Bader said that the House was asked not to base its 
▼lews of what happened at Poona Press reports, but if Mr. Qandhi considered them 
inaccurate he need only issue a denial and proper attention would be f^iren to iU 

Mr. Lantbury replyiofr greatly regretted that the Qotrernment adhered to thedeci- 
sioii with regard to Mr. Gandhi. It was not for Mr. Gandhi to contradict ever^^- 
thing in the newspapers. They asked that he should be judged on the contents of hia 
telegram to the Viceroy. 

Mr. Maston referred to Meerut and said that the Gorernment might hare squashed 
the principle voice calling for national independence, but nobody believed that they 
had destroyed the desire for it in the hearts of Indians. 

Mr. Churchill expressed the opinion that credit was due to Sir 8. Hoare and the 
Viceroy for the reconstruction work in social order they had achieved without blood* 
shed simply by the firm administration of law and said that Sir. 8. Hoare had 
adopted measures which Mr. Churchill and his friends had suggested to Mr. Wedgwood 
Been two years ago. 

The conclusion which Mr. Churchill drew from it was that, just as they wert 
right upon the methods of dealing with disorder* so the wise and prudent limits 
they assigned to constitutioual progress at present would bo the best guide for Sir 
8. Hoare in constitutional affairs. 

After a further debate, Mr. Butler, replying, described the rcc4;nt advance in India 
in the direction of civil aviation, telegraph and telephone development and. referring 
to the social and economic questions, maintained that the British administration 
strove to work unceasingly for the masses providing such benefits as the Lloyd 
Barrage and similar works. 

Mr. Butler said that India had been saved by the Government’s wise guidance 
and administration from many shocks and pains which had affiicted other countries. 

Referring to Labour legislation in which the Government had not been idle* Mr. 
Butler announced that the Government was actually considering the preparation of 
a new Factories Bill on the general lines of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. 

Referring to the Meerut case, he said that it was not fair to mix the activities of 
unsoners with the objects of legitimate Trade Unionism in India. He referred to 
factors causing the delay but did not enter fully into the case as an appeal was to 
be heard. 

Mr. Lmnsbury rose at the conclusion of Mr. Butler’s speech and said be wanted 
to say definitely he dki not charge anyone with dishonourable conduct in India. He 
had the highest respect for many of those who were carrying out the very hard 
aud difficult task in that country, although he profoundly uisagrccd with the policy 
they were administ4?ring. He said that Mr. Butler had made no attempt to do 
with Ijabourites’ fundamental objection with regard to Meerut. 

Mr. Lansbury’s motion to reduce the estimates wss defeated by 180 votes to 32. 

The debate was adjourned sim die. 



THE IMTERNATiOtlAL CONFERENCE ON INDIA 

The third International Con ference on India was held at Geneva on the 29Ui, 
Sratember 1933. Dr» Edmond Privat presided and representatives from organisationB 
amliated to the International Committee on India, and men and vomen attena^ m 
their personal capacity, were present from the following countries America, Cnina, 
Denmark, England, France, Cfermany, Holland, India and Bwitzerlana. 

The conference was divided into three sessions— a business meeting in 
morning, an afternoon meeting for Mr. Bhulabhasi Desaij and the puhJic meeting 
at night. 

The Chairman welcomed the delegates and visitors on behalf of the ^mmittWj 
and said how glad the conference was to have the present of Mr. mulabbai 
Desai, Mrs* Hamid All and Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the former having come 
from India at Mr. Gandhi’s request to attend this gathering. 

Mans. Privat then gave a report of the work of the committM during the past 
year and explained its origin. In 1932, after the arrests of Mr. Gandhi and 
thousands of Indian men and women, there was a conviction on the part of a tew 
people that the facts of the situtioo should be known to the West, and the signi- 
ficance of the non-violent movement, on account of false news and 
During the year information receiv^ from India had been circulated to affiliated 
groups and members, who in turn had made use of this material 
country. Public meetings had been held and representations made to the lintiso 
Government, the League of Nations Assembly and the Disarmament 
Beports of the work done in the above countries were then 
significant, for they revealed the interest and anxiety that exists in other parts oi 
the world on the Indian situation. These groups laid claim to no large men^ersnip 
but through articles in the press, special bulletins, newsletters, meetings, tic,, 
public opinion is infiuenced. , ^ 

The draft resolutions (attached) were then discussed, and with an 
resolution on the subject of the Andaman Islands were pass^ unanimously, y , 
eve of the meeting of the Assembly and the Disarmament Conference, some of inc.e 
have a special significance. 

Non-Violence has not Failed 

This meeting was open to the public and the whole time was given to hearmg 
what Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose had to say on the present sdujtion in India. Mr. 
Desai wes prcEent at the j?oona Conference and attended the talks Mr. Ganan 

Sfte' of the Poona Conference, Mr. Desai gave “ 

iinfrno TVip nrpHcnt OongiesB situatioD, 


from the penpeotive of history, Mr. Desai claimed J*vi!,f”'^Bubiect "rice bad 

wd not fiiledV For through it the greatest step had been taken-a subject » 

been raised from its inertia. , . . ^ and Mr. Gandhi were 

The speaker deplored the ww in which toe „ere really 

discrediteo^and misapprehended. But efforts to discredit Mi. w* 
hopelesB on account of his power in the_ country. Bt.ted clearly that the 

Wling with the question of non- violence Mr. ^so. st^ 

Congress was pledged to struggle for freedom tbrong^n-Tio^^ non.violen«'- 
Mr. Desai said that the question of obtaining frewom ^ e . pp, this 
though immediately it concerned India— also for settliDg n**®' 

method provides a substitute for the present _ method of torce 
national disputes for which the world is gropmg. 
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Youth Would FoiiiOW Gandhi 

Mr. Bose said to understand the present inactivity of CoofifreBS, the methods 
used lor its suppression should be understood. Even those who were released from 
prison were practically prisoners. It was lm]^ible to get into touch with the 
people as the press was gagaed, public meetings banned, and national literaturo 
suppressed. Mr. Bose, like Mr. Desai, pointed out clearly that the present inacti* 
vity could not be interpreted as failure. The roots of this struggle for freedom 
were as deep as human life itself and it could not be suppressed. 

Dealing with the attitude of youth, Mr. Bose said that as long as Mr. Gandhi 
could give a lead, youth would lollow. But he wanted to make it quite clear that 
the youth of India wanted entire national sovereignty, and that peace would only 
bo possible when this was brought about. Mr. Bose claimed that the only party 
that was in vital touch with the people was a Congress party. As long as elemen- 
tary human rights were denied and economic explosion continued, the present un- 
rest would not end. He stressed the need for something to be done for the poli- 
tical prisoners, and particularly with regard to the Andaman Islands. On the 
subject of Hindu-Muslim unity, Mr. Bose pointed out t^t the interests of the two 
were objectively the same, and their common sufiering in the present crisis had 
helped to bring them toother. 

Home op Internationalism 

Mr. Bose said that Switzerland was regarded as the home of internationalism, 
and this spirit had been embodied in the League of Nations. The Indian people 
were inspired with the same spirit of lnternatioDaliBm» but they felt that to make 
the League a reality, the suppressed nations of the world must be free. India 
was not merely a national, but a world problem. British rule in India was the 
key-stone of British imperialism and British Imperialism in its turn was the corner- 
stone of world imperialism. Therefore by working for Indian freedom, they were 
also working for the freedom of the world from Imperialism. Sympathy had been 
extended to other countries in their struggle for freedom. Mr. Bose appealed for 
same sympathy to be extended to India in her struggle. 

Both Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose answered questions and cleared many points on 
which there bad been conflicting reports. They both paid testimony to the tremen- 
dous work that bad been done for untouchables since 1921 and the lead given 
recently by Mr. Gandhi. The speakers expressed gratitude for the interest and 
sympathy of the International Committee. 

In the evening a well-attended meeting was held at the Salle Ccntrale. Repre- 
sentatives of many nationalities were present and listened with keen interest and 
attention to the speakers. Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose spoke on the same lines as 
they bad covered in the afternoon meeting and pointed out the need for interna- 
tional consideration of the situation. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali spoke of the strength of the women’s movement in India— its 
concern for social reform — for securing the franchise on a basis that would give full 
opportunities for service to the country. She explained the determination of the 
organised women to resist any effort made to bring communalism into ranks. 


Mahatma and British Press 

Ok. Baudouiu, and Hias Agatha Harrisonr in 
bad n ® tlie chairman drew attention to the way the British press 
Gandhi’s comment on the Midnapore murder. Mons Pnvlt 
said that the Bruish pr^s had a high Btanding in the world but this reoutation 
bad minds of many people on account of the wiy^ they 

^ appear that Mr. Gandhi condoned violence and murd^ 
f? unwarranted when the life-long devotion of 

cauw was so well-known. He hoped that some opportunity 
would be taken to conect this impression. 


Kesoiuuons Adopted 

^ complete independence and her right 
StioDfc government and of her future reU^s with great BriSn 
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Appbegiatiojss of Mahatma’s Effobts 

of its admintion to Uahatma Qandhi 
Sah ^ liberation of their coanti^ and for the aboli- 

twn nnton^bihty withont deviating from their condemnation of all reco^ 

totheBHtW.a.!3 


BoMBina 

conteOToe nrges the British Unthorities to give up the cruel and nninst 

innocent victims and is a cause of delay in the adoption 
of an international disarmament convention. »«upi,ion 

MlUTABY EXPENDITtBE 

r ^ !ttis oonfOTence draws the attention of the Disarmament Conference on the 
^vy burden impos^ upon India in order to maintain on her soil an army of 
•* “0 service of a foreign power and on the abnormal situation thus 
created between two members of the L^ue of Nations. 


India and the League 

6. This conference considers it wrong that disputes arising between India and 
otner members of the British Commonwealth should not fall within the jurisdiction 
Of tne ^ague of Nations and considers it unfair to the other members of the 
liea^e that one member thereof (Great Britain) should nominate the delegates o! 
another (India). 


Imperul Preference 

6. This conference heartily supports the programme of the All-India National 
^ngress regarding the settlement of Indo-British financial obligations by an impar- 
tial int^national commission, the chairman of which must be a neutral member 
of the Hague Court not belonging to India or to the rest of the British Common- 
r j This conference condemns the imperial preference forced upon India much 
to her detriment inasmuch as this measure extends special monopolistic privilege 
to one foreign power and puts the other nations to unjustifiable disadvantage. 


Treatment of Indians Overseas 

7. This conference condemns all discriminatory measures adopted against the 
Indian people on racial grounds in various countries, especially within the British 
empire. It ^ specially condemns the idea of the Government of the Union of Boutb 
Africa, which ^ is contemplating the scheme of sending out South African bom 
Indians to British Guiana for the purpose of colonisation. This principle is detri- 
mental to the real interests of Indians vis-a-vis the rest of the members of the 
British Commonwealth and particularly as regards South Africa. 


Ordinance Rule 

8. This conference deplores that Ordinance rule should bo embodied in law. 

9. This conference asks the Inter-national Committee for India to do all it can 
to redress inaccurate news and prevent the West from hearing one side on Indian 
affairs. 

Andaman Prisoners 

10. This conference condemns the policy of ill-treatment of political prisoners 
in Indian prisons and concentration camps, particularly in the Andaman 

where two political prisoners have recently died as a result of hunger strike ana 
demands human treatment for political prisoners in India and the abandonment oi 
the Andaman Island as a prison for political prisoners. 



THE INDIIUI STATES’ PEOPLED CONFERENCE 


The fourth Bession of the Indian States People’s Gonlorenoe was held at Bombay 
on the 22iid. July 1933 under the Presidency of Mr. -AT. C. Kelkar. 

. plw^lrman of the Reception Oommittee, weleominir 
the delesa^, said : The position now is that the people in the States wish to bo 
as completely free as their fellow-countrymen in the Indian provinoos. The 
uto^st they would concede to the Princes is the position of constitutional monarohs. 

CSontinuinfc, Mr. Jamnadas said that the Federation, envisaged in the White 
Paper, wm precisely what a Federation ought not to be and he regretted that t^ 
ranees had made no ^ret of the fact that they would not mind entering it if 
they were assured that their present control over their subjects would be allowed 
to continue. He suggested that in the provinces and in the Indian States there 
should be full local autonomy with elected legislatures and with Ministers fully 
responsible to them. The F^eral Government, he pointed out, should be a fully 
l^poiiBible Government and the Ohancellor of the Exchequer should not be a figure- 
head, while the real power was divided between the Reserve Bank and the Governor- 


The Presidential Address 

. Kelkar, in the course of his presidential address, observed that it would 

M better If people m the different States soon got popular assemblies constituted to 
aiscuss their own alfaira and exercise the rights oi self-government in co-operation 
with the rulen of me States. The conference was still outlawed and was being 
held in British territo^. 

The speaker regretted that the movement had not roused the large mass of State 
subjects to mve support to it. Muslim subjects of Indian States took no interest 
or part in the movement. The recent incidents in Kashmere and Alwar could not 
be explains except by the assumption that Muslim State subjects were interested 
their political rights and privileges. 

Mr. Kolkar continued We are meeting in this conference fat what I may call 
a fatrful hour both for British India and Indian States. The Joint Parliamen- 
tery Committee IS nearing the conclusion of its labours. It is too soon to 
maxe an intelligent anticipation of its conclusions. We are in the dark as 
te whether Federation is in the making or in the melting pot. Mr. 

attitude of the Princes is shrouded in mystery. 
We have b^n hearing of their readiness to bless the Federation and even to join 
JLf p®®®®® without our hearing a new statement of 

^UnaUon*^ ^ revised statement of that position or a revised statement or 

Mr. Kelkar proceeded. “ about the ralne and 
J**® paramonntoy oi the British Government 
orevil^ii^^i Every circnmstance points to the desirability 

some thing like a Federation in which a number of lotereets may erow 
would be imMssible for any unit to claim 
ta ^ i^ttSpt a i^edm^on!" ™ poiftioal sitnation in Iiidia 

tim SS**!’’! prooseded, “to only about the Ideal of Federa- 

jXt th^.to-dy Federation is Uke the far off Monot Everest. The 

^mmittee discussious are only preparations for an attack of the 
§Sn“‘Se^;^the^^^„l.V>»®®«>P®- White Fiper** & brought the hkalf F^ 

• notieesble ohange In the pereonnel of the Mintotere of 

SfutotoTVlShriS^lii^y dovSipment ^ the EWeration wST^diS 

rf. wly t^ replaced by Enropeans. Aoeording to Oe epeaker, the 
jg^O MMon^had a_ twofold aspeot These appointments ent aoroes tiuph^Ua 

2dton%S* ^ *'‘® “*«“ >o«‘ wilsSiSd to 

legtolat^^nJEte ^7- ^ .™J‘®* . Secondly, when the Fedentad 

egnutuna began to fnnotioa, an array of swned ranks of Ennpeona wonM be eem 
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therein to ddiberate and vote in the name of the Indian PrinceB. There was aeain 
in the bargain an obvioos wcightage that would be secured to Government in an 
indirect manner in the legislative chambers. European representatives of Indian 
Princes were manifestly more likely to carry out the wishes of the British Govern- 
ment then those Princes whom in theory they would be representing. 

Two Aspects of State’s Problem 

Proceeding, Mr. Kelkar laid stress on two aspects of the State’s subject’s 
problem, viz, the character of the State’s representatives in the Federal legislatures 
and the fundamental rights of Federal subjects. A declaration of fundamental rights 
was necessary. Such a thing as the status of a Federal subject must be recognis^ 
and embodied in a declaration of rights. He regretted that when Federation was 
being talked of, States subjects were not admitted. Government had turned down 
with contempt. States subject’s repeated requests and representations of State’s people 
for audience and hearing. States subjects should be heard before the forum of the 
world. The problem of Federation deserved to be discussed in all its aspects 
because once the Oonstitution Act was passed, it would be years and years before it 
could be amended. In order that internal pressure of the Princes may not injuriously 
burst the bubble of Federation, equal external pressure of public opinion must be 
put upon it. ’’Even when you know that your cry will be a cry in the wilderness, 
It is imperatively necessary that you cry at least at the right moment. Who knows 
that there may not be wood-fairies, if not human beings, that may hear your cry and 
bd^iend you” ? 

Reverting again to the White Paper scheme, the President said that Federation 
meant and involved complete reconstruction of the steel-frame of the political State 
in India. The present Government of India Act would be repealed in toto and 
substituted by another. In Federation, States would come in as autonomous units, 
for which the Legislature of India or England could not legislate directly. The 
range of authority of the federal L^islature in relation to the States would not 
coincide with that in relation to British India, but would vary, for this authority 
was to be determined by separate agreements with different rulers of States. Just 
as imperial authority would reserve all imperial matters to itself, similarly Indian 
States would reserve most of their authority to themselves and transfer only a part 
to the Federal legislature and Executive. Only a certain number of subjects would 
be treated as federal. 


Resolution Passed 

Hie conference condemned ’’division of Paramonntcy”. It opined that the 
Paramount Power owed an obligation to the States people to protect them 
against their autocratic rulers, and urged that fundamental citizenship rights should 
be conferred upon them and all States’ subjects should be allowed right of appeal 
to Federal court. 

A resolution demanded that ’’no Prince be suspended or removed from his gam 
for alleged misrule, except when there is a clearly expressed demand of his sub^ts 
!]|^e resolution, however, added that in case such a demand was made, the Para- 
mount Power should, on no account, defer action against him. 

The Conference urged that the rules should iutrodnee Responsible Government. 

A resolution disapproved of the policy of retrocession of Cantonments to States 
so long as Federation did not become fully operative. 

When the news of file death of Mr. Sen Gupta reached it, the Conference passea 
a resolution expressing its deep sense of sorrow and loss to the country. 

A resolution, which was moved from the chair, strongly condemned the Federa- 
tion scheme of White Paper “since it denied representation to the States people on 
the Federal Legislature on an elective basis’^ . ^ 

A resolution protested against ’'deliberate exclusion” of eighty milliou <» oww 
peoples from the R T. O. and Select Committee deliberation and sUted that 
ooDBtitutiou forged behind the backs of the States’ people was unacceptable. 

The conference passed a comprehensive ’’grievance resolution” 
alleged grievances of the people of twenty-three States, expressing RympsW ^ 
States subjects and advising the conference executive to make the enquiries neew / 
and to take all proper steps to remedy them« 



THE C. L STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


The Central India States’ People’s Conference was held at Khandwa on the 7lh« 
October 1933 under the presidency of Mr. Qovindlal Shivlal MotilaU In the course 
of his presidential address to the Conference, the President observed 

Personal rule which is a common feature of all the States, is most intolerably 
it must give place to the rule of law. “What power the king hath, he hath it m 
law*’, says Hooker in regard to the King of England. At present the orders of the 
Princes are absolute and there is no appeal against them to a judicial tribunal. 
The Prince may arrest any person and keep him in jail as long as he likes if he is 
so inclined. What is known as liberty oi persons and property docs not simply 
exist In a State. The same is the case with the liberty of the Press. If a journal 
is found to be somewhat free in its criticism of the Durbars’ action, its position 
in the State becomes difficult, for one may be sure that all kinds of troubles await 
it. The Editor may be arrested and put in prison without trial, or a charge of 
sedition may be brought against him and the judiciary which is not independent, 
may convict him. There are also other ways of making the life of an independent- 
minded journalist miserable, so that he may either abandon his profession or cease 
criticising the action of the authorities. Very often a paper published in British 
India is proscribed from an Indian State for publishing criticisms of the State or 
even some aspests of administration. The “Bombay Chronicle”, for example, was 
recently banned from a State for publishing contributions from a correspondent in 
that State. 

Such is the position of the liberty of the Press in the Indian States, though all 
the world over, the Press is recognised as a most potent factor of progress and 
exercises a healthy and salutary check on arbitrary power. Modern civilisation 
without the Press cannot be conceived and any harm done to its prestige will 
seriously react on the welfare of the people. 

Nor can the people hope to ventilate their grievances from the platform. 
There is no freedom of speech and there is no freedom of association. The Princes 
meet together and take common discussious, as for example, in the Chamber of 
Princes, but the same freedom of association is denied to the people. I am firmly 
convinced that the introduction of the Rule of Law is the most urgent reform 
needed in the Indian States, for without it there is little prospect of any 
constitutional progress being achieved there in the direction of a representative form 
of Government. 


The Government of India at the instance of the Princes, have recently intro- 
duced a Bill in the Assembly popularly known as the Princes’ Protection Bill 
k adds new offences to the Indian Penal Code. Till now, the provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code relating to the offence of sedition were confined to activi- 
ties against His Majesty or His Majesty’s Government. Now the Bill proposes 
•“at f^tivities which may be construed as an attempt to create disaffection against 
Princes or ihcir government are to bo made a criminal offence punishable 
ander Section 124-A. Besides, the Press law is also proposed to be made applicable 
to comments on the administration of Indian States. The effect of this Bill, if 
passed into iaw, will be that the Press will be subjected to the same disabilities as 
are now applicable to comments against British authorities. The term ‘‘disaffectiou” 
^>do that it leaves little room for free criticism and comment. The sword 
VkTf j hanw over the Press had already clipped it of its legitimate 

and the proposed law will only strangle it further. There is already wide 
Md deep disaffection against the States and any expression of it which is due to 
^ only drive it under- ground and leave the people without such 

remediM as they possess at present. The people cannot ventilate their grievances 
witniQ the SUtes ; therefore they turn to British India for the publicity of their 
The reasons given by the Government of India for the introduction of 
lUiB Hill show that a sort of unnoly alliaoce has come into existence between the 
uovernment of India and the Princes. The Bill is avowedly a reward to the 
rnuees ipr suppressing national activities in the States. Federations in other 



India and, the Indian 
hitherto enjoyed 
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Staten of theit legitimate rights and libertiee whicb they 
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The people of the States are as much interested as the people of Brisish India 
in the common problems and issues of India as a whole. It is the people of the 
States who have the largest stake in the affairs of the country at large compared 
to all other interests in the States put together. Whatever contributions are mde 
to the Central Exchequer by the States are contributions made by the people of 
the States. It is the people’s affairs which are and will be administered by the 
Central Government whether it takes the form of a Federation or not. These vital 
facts have been ignored by the Paramount Power and the Princes. The scheme of 
federation sketched in the White Paper is but a counterfeit substitute for a genuine 
Federal constitution. The principal objects for which different units form a Fede- 
ral union are (1) to organise a common defence of all the units within the Union 
(2) the adoption of a common policy In regard to relations with countries outside 
the Federation, (3) a common economic policy in all important respects and (4) 
uniformity of commercial, civil and criminal laws in certain spheres. In the 
scheme outlined in the White Paper, Defence is a reserved and not a F^eral 
subject. The Federation will have no control over defence expenditure, policy or 
administration. Similarly, foreign relations are reserved to the exclusive control of 
the Viceroy. Coming to the consideration of the economic policy, it is true that 
it is proposed to transfer it to the control of the Federal Ministry, but the reser- 
vations and restrictions and limitations on their powers are so numerous and 
comprehensive that little real responsibility will in this sphere be left to the 
Ministry. The setting up of the proposed Reserve Bank, in which the people of 
the States are concerned as much as the people of British India, together with the 
powers reserved to the Governor-General, will diminish the control of the Ministry 
over important aspects of economic poli^. ^ 

An indispensable condition of every Federation is, that it is the representatives 
elected by the people of the units, and not the nominees of the heads of the 
Government of the units that compose the popular chamber. So far as the States 
are concerned, the observance of this condition is not guaranteed. The people of 
British India will be represented in the Federal Assembly by representatives direct- 
ly elected by them, but the so-called representatives of the States in both the 
Houses will, under the proposed constitution, be those appointed by the Rulers 
of the States. The Rulers may appoint officials in the service of the States or 
nominate non-official members. The probabilities are that they will appoint officials 
in the service of the States drawing salaries from them. This provision applies 
not only to the Upper Chamber but also to the Popular Chamber. In normal 
Federal constitution, the constitution itself provides for the return of elected repre- 
sentatives by the people of the units. The glaring defect of the scheme in this 
respect was perceived and it was sought to be explained on the ground of its being 
aui generis* This explanation does not satisfy the people of the States. 

We have been told that the conditions of India are responsible for this depar- 
ture from the normal type of Federation. It may be that the States are at present 
governed by autocratic Princes, but these rulers are themselves subject to the autho- 
rity of the Paramount Power whose advise must be respected and followed by the 
Princes. The Paramount Power has a clear and definite responsibility to discharge 
in regard to the participation of the people of the States in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and this leads us to the conclusion that there is nothing in the conditions 
of the Indian States to warrant the exclusion of a provision in the Federal Consti- 
tution for enabling the people to send their elected representatives to the Fedml 
Legislature, to voice their feelings and views and to iofiuence and shape the pobey 
of the Feaeration, and to participate in the responsibilities of the Ministry, The 
people do deserve and demand such representation, and on every ground of polilncai 
fustice and reason they are entitled to it. The Princes have no mterest apart ffom 
the interest of the people of the States. Nominees of the Princes would not do 
able to speak the mind of the people of the States, nor to represent their view 
much less to look after their interests. These nominated members will not w 
responsible to the people of the States and these latter will not have any contro 

over them. . • 

A constitution that does not provide for the representation of the ^pio w tn 

10 X. M.S rAnrAflentation to 
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hM been defiidtdy stated that Paiamountcy ie to be net in motion for the tenefit 
of lodift, for the benefit of the people of the States and for the benefit of the StateB. 
Looked at from the point of Britisn India or from the point of view of the people of 
the States or of the States or all these points combined, I am unable to conceive of 
a better case in which the excercise of the functions of Paramountcy will be fully 
justified. From the point of British India, it will only be a make-believe Federation, 
if one-third of the strength of the legislature will have nothing in common in politics 
with the representatives of British India. The politics and programme of the States’ 
appointees will be unknown, for they will not represent the views of any politico 
party in the country. The only certainty about them is that they will always stand 
up against the representatives of the people of British India and support the Bureau- 
cratic policy and will form a dead-weight against progress in British India, resul^ 
ing in a constant friction between the two sections. To visualise the proposed 
Federal constitution with nominated members is to realise the absolute impotency 
even of the responsibility of the central executive in the transferred subjects. It is 
not improbable that the Home Member and the Finance Member will be appointed 
from among these nominated members. If this happens, even the limited responsi- 
bility would be a farce. A good deal more can be said with regard to the paraly- 
sing effect of the presence of such nominated members on British India, but it is 
not necessary there to enter into a lengthy discussion of it. 

As regards the effect of this arrangement on the people of the States, that it 
will create great dissatisfaction and discontent among them, cannot be doubted. 
They will have a double grievance. In their name but against their wishes and 
interests these appointed members will speak and act in the legislature. At the 
same time, the people will themselves be excluded from their due share in the 
working of the Federal Government and will have no opportunities to determine 
the policies of the national government. From the point of the Princes, this 
arrangement will place them in the most unenviable position. 

You are aware that the States have been allotted one- third of the seats in the 
Federal Assembly and forty per cent of the scats in the Senate under the White 
Paper scheme. The question of distribution of these seats among the various 
States has given ri&e to differences among them. The rulers of the States, having 
claimed aua received representation in both Houses in excess of what is due on 
a population basis, they find it difiicult to come to an equitable solution. Each 
State claims weightage for itself on some ground or other. The vicious principle 
of weightage has landed them in this situation. I venture to think that the view 
of the people of the States would be that the proper course to follow would have 
been not to have pressed for weightage which trenches upon the just rights of 
the people of British India without doing any good to the people of the States. 
Apart from that, it would seem right that such representation as the States are to 
have, should be distributed on a population basis among the States. 


There is another matter of considerable importance on which I may make a 
few remarks. The laboured theory of direct relations between the States and the 
Grown which was vigorously put forward and accepted by the Butler Committee, 
has also found acceptance in certain quarters. The people of the States do not 
ac^pt the correctness of the theory. They consider it unsound and untenable, 
and unsupported by historical events. The relations of the States must in the 
nature of things be with the Government of India, whether it is responsible to 
ue British Parliament or to the Indian Parliament. On the transfer of responsi- 
bility frqin the British Parliament, the Indian Crown will assume the functions 
Of the British Crown. The States are an integral part of India and must remain 
so for ever. Whatever the view-point of the Princes may be, the people of the 
relations of their States should be with the Indian Crown, 
wmeh will be represented by the Federal Government composed of the States as 
well as the provinces. 

The fate of the Federation is still hanging In the balance. Three Bound Table 
Confereooes have been held and certain conclusions were arrived at. In these 
conferepces, the States have been absolutely ignored both by the Paramount Power 
ana the Princes. Without the people, the States would be of little value and 
o|^o impo|^nce. Yet the people of the States were not called into cousaltation. 

I *2 Bound Table Conference was wrong. Elected representatives 
^ 1 ^ ^ purpose of ^drafting the coustitution bhould have been 

and the States. 
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We do not mean to cast any refleetion on any of the detegatea of the 
whea we say that elected representatives should nave been invited to undertake the 
task. Even such conclusions as were arrived at with them are now under fresh 
examination b^r the Joint Select Committee as if the same were not based on 
agreements which must be carried out without further discussion. The outcome 
or the examination by the Joint Select Committee is uncertain. The so-called 
Fed«.ration is contingent on so many conditions. It may or may not mature* The 
right of the people in the Indian States to representation in the Central Legislature 
cannot hang on the coming of Federation. Whether the Federation comes or not 
the Federal subjects are already within the control of the Central Government and 
it is but right that the people of the States should get their due share of represen- 
tion in the central legislatures. The policy and legislation of Central Legislature 
affect the people of the States in the same degree as they affect the people of 
British India, with regard to defence, customs, railways, posts and tdegraphs, 
exchange and currency. In this respect, the Government of India have not realised 
their responsibilities to the people of the States. The people of the States now 
urge that immediate attention be given to their demand in this respect and in every 
scheme of constitution for the future the people of the Indian States must receive 
their due share of representation. 


The Kathiawad States* People’s Coaference 


Presiding over the Kathiawad States’ People’s Convention held at Amreli on the 
5th. November 1933, Professor G. R. severely criticised the forthcomirig 

Federal constitution as envisaged in the White Paper, devoting major portion of 
his sixty-page address to a detailed consideration of the Pramountcy question. 
After referring to the fact that the States’ people’s representatives had been excluded 
from the Round Table Conference, the Consultative Committee, and the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, he wondered how a constitution forged behind the backs of 
eighty millions of Indian States people, who owed allegiance to His Majesty along 
with their allegiance to their respective Rulers, could be binding upon ^em> 

Mr. Ahhyankar next traced the history of the question of the division of Para- 
mountcy, and declared that the Britisn Government started this as they wanted to 
maintain their hold over the Legislature even after the disappearance of the official 
block. Unless Paramounlcy was divided, it is not possible to keep the Puliiica- 
Department irresponsible and irresponsive as it was to-day, and in order to secure 
that end, the vesting of Paramouritcy in the Viceroy, who was supposed to be 
different from the Governor-General, bad been suggested. The Princes, on the otner 
hand, were afraid of the spread of democracy and therefore wanted to 
themselves behind an alien bureaucracy, the Political Department controlled by tne 
Viceroy. Thus, there was a bilateral understanding between the Pri*^cefl and tne 
Political Department, under which each would look after the interests of the otnen 
With the perpetuation of dyarchy in the Centre by the division J 

and with the help of the nominees of tho Indian Princes, Europeans, 
and other loyalists, the Federal Government in British India would be worked wiin- 
out the least difficulty. , ^ j i 

Dealing with the gains of the Princes under the proposed Federal ^ e 

Mr. Abhyankar saia that the Princes would be entirely saved from any i 
ence in their internal affairs and they had been assured ?u?^*lriafon of 

of government would remain intact. He, however, pomt^ put that t^ ni . |g 
Paramountcy would not prevent the Viceroy from interfering Moaratioa 

and therefore they would gain nothing by such a division. By Mr. 

from British India and insisting on the division of 

Abhyankar, the Princes bad Strayed a lamentable disturst of Constitu- 

He made a strong plea for the inclusion TVTr Abhyankar 

tion Act. Discussing the proposed safeguards for Princes in detail, M * 
criticised them severely. He appealed to tlm States people to ^ Princes 

well, and not depend upon others to help them, fie strongly cruicis 
Protection Bill. 



TRADE & INDUSTRY IN INDIA 
Renew ci India’s Tnde in 1932-33 


The review of the Trade of India in 1932-33 records a farther deepening of 
depression daring the period, though the season was generally favourable and crops 
fairly good. The period^ was also maraed by a calamitous decline in commodity 
prices, improvement in imports and decline in exports. 

The out-turn of rice, though it fell short of last year’s harvest by 7 per cent, 
was quite good, being almost equal to the average of the preceding five years. 
A very good yield was obtained for the sugarcane crop during the period under 
review and the total production exceeded the previous year’s record yield by 17 
per cent. The out-turns of cotton and sesamum increased by 12 and 14 per cent 
respectively and those of groundnut and castor seed by 25 and 1 per cent respec- 
tively as compared with the preceding year. Under restricted cultivation the pro- 
duction of jute in 1932 amounted only to 5.8 million bales, which, though slightly 
greater than the previous year’s yield, was still about half the average production 
during the preceding five years. The wheat crop of 1931-32 was 3 per cent less 
than that of the preceding season but was slightly above the average of the prece- 
ding five years. The production of rape, mustard and linseed (winter oil-seeds) 
crop for 1931-32 also showed increases of 4 and 10 per cent respectively as com- 
pared with the preceding season. 

The year 1932, says the review, must be considered as satisfactory so far as 
industrial disputes were concerned. The numbers of strikes and of workers in- 
volved were the lowest recorded for any year since 1920 and such strikes as did 
occur mostly afiected the railways and jute mills. 

The calamitous decline in commodity prices, which started towards the last 
quarter of 1929 continued unchequed. The countries with depreciated currencies — 
wiw the sole exception of Japan— and those that retained the gold standard both 
suffered from declining prices. The index number for Calcutta wholesale prices 
fell by 43 per cent from September 1929 to March 1933. The fall was larger in 
agru’uUural prices as compared with industrial prices. 

The largest decrease in the agricultural income occurred in the case of Bengal and 
amounted to over 54 per cent in 1931-32 as compered with 1928-29, Burma showed 
a d^Iinc almost as great as Bengal due to disastrous fall in rice price, while the 
United Provinces suffer^ least. Taking the eight major provinces together, the 
fall in the agricultural income amounted to a little over 47 per cent. 


Imports 

The total ^lue of the imports of merchandise into British India during 1932-33 
amounted to Rs. 133 crores. Compared with the preceding year, there was an 
improvement of Ra. 7 crores or 5 per cent in the case of imports, while there was 

a decline of Rs. 25 crores or 16 per cent under exports. On the import side there 

y improvement noticeable in India’s demand for foreign textiles. The increase 
recorded under this head amounted to one of Rs. 12 crores on a total of Rs. 35 
Exf r ^Bsed in percentages, this meant an advance of 34 
percent over the figures for 1931-32 and of 13 per cent over those of 1930-31. The 
group was primarily the result of the larger imports of 
receipts of which amounted to 1,^5 millmn yaros valued 
* tL, compared with 776 million yards valued at Rs. 1,467 lakhs in 

ineln^ ®0“c^"ent advances under some of the other important items 

Lnd increase of Rs. 159 lakhs under silk, raw 

Bidder under wool and woollens and of Rs. 72 lakhs 

hit? SffiSL inwhinery and mill work there was a decline of Rs. 38 

snd textile machinery recorded inereasee. The value of hard- 
a fnrth«*dimlni«lon*i? lakhs, but the year witnessed 

243 1^ Th? ftom Rs. 289 lakhs to Rs. 

m wSk to S IM Vti.?® r****?!" “*“?f«ctares also declined from Rs. 

to Rs, 198 lakhs. Consignments of provisions also oontracM from - Rs, 
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^ ]*klM to R>< 293 lakhs. Compared with 1931-32, there was an improrement of 
xto. 621 lakhs in the imports of private merchandise during 1932-33. 

Expobt Tbade 

On the export side^ the outstanding feature was a further slump in the raw 
cotton trade due to comparatively high prices of the Indian staples. Despatches of 
raw cotton fell from Be. 23 crores to Bs. 20 crores. Cotton manufactures recorded 
a decline Bs. crores and amounted to Bs. 3 crores. Experts 'of twists and yarn 
receded from 22 million lbs. to 15 million lbs. in quantity and from Bs. 128 lakhs 
to Bs. 79 lakhs in value. Owing to severe competition from Japan in practically 
all ihe usual markets abroad shipments of Indian cotton piecegoods dropped from 
104.6 million yards worth Bs. 324 lakhs to 66.4 million yards worth Bs. 209 lakhs. 
The downward movement in the export trade of jute continued daring the year and 
the decline in the value of raw and manufactured jute exported amounted to one 
of about Bs. crores. Shipments of raw jute declined from Bs. 1,119 lakhs to 379 
lakhs. Under foodgrains the value of the shipments declined from Bs. 2,037 lakhs 
to Bs. 1,698 lakhs and the quantity from 2,614,000 tons to 2,056,000 tons. Export of 
oil-seeds amounted to 733,000 tones valued at Bs. 1,131 lakhs, which meant a decline 
of 26 per cent in quantity and of 22 per cent in value in comparison with the ex- 
ports of the prececling year. Despatches of metals and ores declined from ^,000 
tons worth Bs. 547 lakhs to 695,000 tons worth 468 Bs. lakhs. There was a decline in 
the shipments of hides and skins from 49,300 tons valued at Bs. 892 lakhs to 41.G00 
tons valued at Bs. 743 lakhs. The total value of re-exports amounted to Bs. 322 
lakhs which represented a deline of Bs. 144 lakhs in comparison with the value 
recorded in 1931-32 and of Bs. 192 lakhs on the basis of that for 1930-31. 

Balance of Tbade 

The visible balance of trade in merchandise for the year 1932-33 was in favour 
of India to the extent of Bs. 68 crores as compared with Bs. 90 crores in 1931-32, 
Bs. 38 crores in 1930-31 and the record figure of Bs. 109 crores in 1925-26. The 
transactions in treasure on private account resulted in a net export of treasure, 
amounting to Bs. 65 crores as agaiust Bs. 55^ crores in the. preceding year. Gold 
showed a net export of Bs. 65^ crores and silver a net import [of Rs. 73 lakhs. 
Net exports of currency notes amounted to Bs. 13 lakhs. 

The year opened with a sluggish movement in the export trade in gold and the 
Government tenders for the purchase of sterling was small. The opening rate for 
the year was 18 and l-32d which gradually rose to 18 and 3-32d, on the 22Dd Morcb, 
the average rate for the year was 18 and 1-I6d. 

Gold Exodus 

The year witnessed a further development of the export trade in gold, the n^ 
exports during the year having amounted to Bs. 6.552 lakhs as compared witn 
Rs. 5,798 lakhs in the preceding year. “The outward flow of gold on such a heavy 
scale,” concludes the report, “has been a novel feature of India’s external traae, 
the exports having begun to assume importance only from October 1931. 


hdiao Tiade Commissiooer’s Report for 1932-33 


Dariog the course ol the year we were able to meet the reqniremeota of ^ R. 
meats of the Gentral and Proviaoial Gorernments in India, and 
States, requiring our assistance in various direcMona, i„,ine the 

said the report on the work of the Indm .Trade Oommiesioner d 

year 1932-33, which was released for publication from ,iJd.pnty 

^ag»m 19si Giving inatanoea of 'this, . *e report Pow** A 

commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan waa famisb^ with trade Punjab 

oknnd floss Mllected locally. Tto D'^etor of Director 


oknnd floss collected locally. Tim Director of Director 

was supplied with information regarding priomd tu u. .ij^g^gmiths, 
of Induatriea, Madras was put in touch with a firm of ~ed oocoanut 

who showed an intereaf on the poBsibUitios of trade m oaivea co 
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shells. The Director of lodustries, Travancore, sent ns samples of palmyra fibre. 
With the co-operatire of the Imperial lastitute a full report on the Gommeroial 
possibilities of this fibre, together with the names of firms interested in it, was 
communicated to the director. 

Proceeding, the report observes ; In a year so distraught as that under review it. 
might be thought that no agency could do much to forward a trade recovery. 
This in one sense is true enough ; in another sense the work of an official trade 
commissioner becomes the more important in proportion to the deterioration 
of heidthy trade conditions. It is at least as incumbent on him to watch for and 
report anything which may disturb existing trade—and in times like the present such 
disturbances are unfortunately many— as to endeavour to find markets for new 
trades and new markets for estlabisbra trades. Tbe High Commissioner is confident 
that in both directions his trade department has rendered good service and 
that the Trade Commissioner’s quarterly reports and occasional special reports 
are of no small value to those concerned with the export trade of India. 

Eeseabgh into Lac Products 

The report contends *the outstanding feature of the year was the sanctioning by 
the Indian Lac Cess Committee of a scheme of applied research in the United 
Kingdom into Shellac and lac products in relation to modern consuming industries. 
The investigation of the Lac sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on Essential 
Oils and ^^sins of tbe Imperial Institute and of the Special Lac Inquiry made it 
evident sometime ago that modern industrial conditions in regard to the supply of 
raw and semi-raw materials such as lac and shellac, had raaically changed, princi- 
pally as a result of the competition of synthetic resins on highly organised, scienti- 
fic fines, including technical service and guaranteed performance.’ 

Indian Minerals 

Dealing with Indian Minerals, it is held that there were no signs of improve- 
ment of trade and stagnation afiected the mineral markets. Prices of base metalo 
were no higher than in the previous year. Production has been still further cur- 
tailed by voluntary or compulsory international agreements. The metals thus 
directly affected are tin, lead and zinc, and indirectly, silver, a bye-product of the 
base metal industries. There is also an international agreement on oil. Moves 
towards a Copper Agreement have so far failed. The United States of America 
have imposed a tariff of four cents per lb. on non-American metal, but the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has not found itself in a position to impose the duty 
of two pence per lb. on non-empire copper which was fore-shadowed at Ottawa. 
Of the enquiries received from India, for markets in the country and abroad, mica 
as usual headed the list. Tbe others were magnesium chloride, ochres of different 
kinds, semi-precious stones, barytes, iron ore, beryl and ampbibole abestos. This 
last enquiry is a continually recurring one, and it must be emphasised that this 
type of asbestos has at present no commercial value. 

Trade Commissioner’s Office 

Alluding to the work in the office of the Indian Trade Commissioner, Mr. H.A.F. 
Lindsay, who is the author of the report, points out that it falls under three main heads ; 
commercial intelligence, commercial publicity and commercial committees. The term of 
commercial intelligence covers not only trade enquiries from Indian exporters seeking 
to extend their connections with the United Kingdom. Southern Europe and America 
^eluding Northern Europe which is dealt with by toe Indian Trade Commission. 
Hamburg) and from importers in those areas desiring to import Indian goods, but 
JUBO conespondence with and services rendered to official, semi-official or un-official 
Mies in India. These services include research work undertaken on behalf of the 
Impmal Council of Anicnltural Besearch in India and the testing of local markets 
for the prices obtainable for Indian goods. Special reports are written from time 
to time by the office on special features of India’s export trade, and these reports 
m publish^ in the Indian Trade journal if they are not of a confidential nature. 
1- ® M written at the request of a private firm, they are not pub- 

liSBea until sufficient time has elapsed to enable the enquiring firm to talce full 
.dnmttge oi tbe inforinttion sappUed to it. 
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Intebnatiokal Plaknino 

Under the heading 'International Planning’ the document rightly points out that 
with regard to rice, that practically all the competition comes from foreign rices * 
that the prevailing depression has hit this trade to the extent of a decline of forty^ 
two per cent., in total imports, but that in spite of this decline India has improv^ 
her position by exactly twenty per cent., from about one-third to over two-thirds 
of the total United Kingdom demand, in peas, India’s share is still comparatively 
small, but it nearly douoled while total imports declined by one-fifth. Beans are 
imported chie^ from Madagascar and Japan, while Empire supplies are limited to 
those from fiangoon. Unfortunately, the decline of the Yen assisted Japanese 
exports* and consequently imports Burma declined. But the present season’s crop 
is satisfactory, and importers are doing their best to meet requirements from Burma 
and thus to take advantage of the ten per cent, reference. In Linseed, India’s 
chief competitor is the Argentine. During the three months under review, imports 
from the Argentine declined by thirty per cent, in 1933 as compared with 1932 
while imports from India quadrupled. 

Total imports of pig-iron have increased slightly, while imports from India have 
more than doubled. Hardwoods and goat skins refiect accurately the prevailing 
depression, and in both lines India has with some difficulty maintained her rela- 
tive position. The slump in ship-building accounts for the decline in the importa- 
tion of Indian hardwoods (chiefly teak) in spite of the preference. The demand for 
undressed leather has also declined, and all thst can be said to that imports 
from India have fallen less than imports from non-Empire sources. 

Vabiety op Samples Sold 

Concluding, the report says that the samples sold during the year covered IG 
different articles, viz., Patna, and Burma rice, lentiles. butter beams, tea, chutney, 
curry powder, canned mangoes, guavas, lichis and patals, guava jelly, typarec jami 
poppaoums, Bombay ducks, and cigars and cheroots. About 40.(XX) customers were 
served as against 50, (XX) in the preceding year, and the sales realised £700 as 
against £800 last year. 

The best sales were effected at the shops at Cardiff and Shefield which fetched £176 and 
£141 respectively. Amongst the exhibitions the best selling centre was the British Indus- 
tries Fair, where £68 was realised, after which came the Bcotish Qrocer’s Exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow, Ideal Homes and Food Exhibition at Edinburgh, and the adver- 
tising display at Edinburgh where £55, £51 and £45 respectively were realised. 


INDUSTRIALISING INDIA 

Sir M. VisvetvarasT*’* Addreu 


Under tbe anspices of the Mysore Chamber of Oommeroe Sir U. . „ 

delivered an address on the 10th. July at Bangalore on 'Tndistrialing India, 
the course of his address, he said : ^ 

Ths tendency of all civilised nations to-day is for each to make itself as 
Domically self-sufficient as circumstances permit. No country which aspires to d 
reasonably self-snfficient can do without agriculture. But no nation in mwer 
times has grown rich through agriculture alona The receut practice in progrws , 
countries has been to provide more work .for their labour wree in m^stries • 
subsidiary occupations and to limit the numbers employed in agricultu^ it p 
recognised that employment of more than a limited number of wrsons tn 
ture tends to reduce the avenm income of the individual and the 
of the nation as a whole. This healthy practice has not yet obtained recogn 

^ Sm ^income per head of population derived from ifttld^SmpSS 

in India as well as in five of the most piogresaive countries of the worla, P 
approximately as follows : 
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Income per capita . 

Country 

Innustries 

Agriculture 


Be. 

Bs. 

United States of America 

9a3 

175 

Canada 

545 

344 

Great Britain 

465 

62 

Sweden 

3^4 

129 

Japan 

185 

85 

India 

12 

48 


In none of the countries referred to above is the per capita income from indas- 
tries less than that from agriculture, while in one case, namely, that of Great 
Britsio, it is more than seven times. The corresponding proportion in India is 
only aoout one-fourth. These facts and figures will leave no doubt in the mind of 
any unprejudiced observer that while Western nations and Japan have been concen- 
trating on industries and trade, India has been growing more and more overwhel- 
mingly rural. While the income from industries in those countries is their chief 
source of wealth, the same in India per head of population appears too insignifi- 
cant by comparison. 

Need for an Industrial Survey 

To obtain a clear idea of the true position of industries in this country an 
industrial survey is a necessary preliminary and the first step towards it is to 
collect statistics of existing indnstrics. A reliable survey should be made of all 
the industries pursued, the qualities and values of products manufactured, raw 
materials utilised, number of persons employed, wages paid, motive power used 
and other particulars usually collected in advanced countries, and the results placed 
at the disposal of the public. 

Except in the case of organised industries, regular statistics of existing indus- 
trial establishments of all classes are not at present available. The organised indus- 
tries take into account only establishments employing 20 persons or more each 
and the total number of empl^ed in them in British Inaia in any year has ^ been 
less than 1,700,000 persons. There is a large number of minor or cottage indus- 
tries employing less than 20 persons of which no account is taken in the figures 
recorded by Government. The total number of persons supported by industries of 
all kinds, according to the Census of 1921, was 33.167,018 or 10.49 per cent of the 
entire population. The corresponding figure for 1931 was 9 95 per cent. The num- 
ber actually working in such industries, mostly minor, is stated to amount to 
15,361,933 in 1931 or about 4.4 per cent. These figures show that the country is 
receding in industrial activity. In India, work and labour are not organized as 
in other industrially advanced countries. Regular hours are not observed. In many 
parts of India, minor industries continue to operate along traditional lines without 
guidance or help from science or technical skill, and as a result they drop out one 
by one as they become unremunerative in competition with modern mechanized 
industries. 

There has been no attempt at a systematic survey of the natural resources, such 
as has been carried out under the policy of ^'Conservation of Resources” by the 
Governments of the United States of America and Canada. The natural resources 
there have been very carefully surveyed and mapped. The surveys embrace resources 
under agriculture, irrigation, water power, forests, fisheries, mining areas, and they 
will serve as a model to us when similar systematic surveys are undertaken in India. 
Correct information is needed as regards the supply of raw materials, coal, water 
power, labour and other facilities available in each province and State for helping 
existing industries or starting new ones. 

A tmrd class of investigations required is an analysis of imports to show the 
class of articles for which there is home market, and the exports mainly to deter- 
mine what materials, which might provide occupations to indigenous labour and 
Increase its purchasing power, are being sent out of the country in a raw or semi- 
finished state. 

Many of the articles in eommon use, for the manufacture of which raw materials 
are available in the conntiy, or which were being manufactured here at one time or 
Mother^ are being obtainecT from abroad, showing that the country has been follow- 
wg policies whiA have made her dependent on foreign countries for some of her 
48 
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barest necessaries. In recent years there has been some improvement in the manu- 
facture, particnlarlT of cotton piecegoods and yarn and there is a general determina- 
tion on the part of the people to promote Swadeshi enterprise. 

Surveys under the three heads mentioned should be carried out for each province 
and State as well as for the country as a whole. The results, when records, will 
give valuable guidance of policies and action, and will serve as a bench-mark or 
starting point from which to measure future progress. 

Industries and manufactures of every description may, for convenience or orga- 
nization, be considered, according to their size or the capital invested, under three 
classes, viz., (i) Large scale, (ii) Medium scale, and (iii) Minor. The primary needs 
of the people are food, clothing, housing and transport. In a country not industrial- 
ly advanced like ours, special prominence should be given to industries which sup- 
ply these four primary needs of the community. 

Large scale industries will be those enterprises which require a capital outl^ of 
Bs. 30 lakhs or more each : medium scale industries, those require a capital of be- 
tween Bs. 1 lakh and Bs. dO lakhs and minor or cottage industries will be small 
concerns the investment on which will not exceed Bs. 1 lakh. This division on the 
basis of the capital invested is perhaps unscientific and arbitrary, but it is adopted 
because the outlay required andf the procedure to be adopted will depend upon the 
magnitude of the industry. An industry like textiles may come in any of the three 
classes and be practised in a province or city in all the three forms. 

Large Scale Industries 

Large scale industries are important because, generally speaking, they include 
basic and key industries, require the use of developed machiaery and technique, help 
mass production of staple commodities and represent the highest form of industrial 
enterprise. The following dozen industries are typical of this class Mining : Coal, 
metallic ores and petroleum ; iron and steel : iron foundries and fabricatea steel : 
engineering industries— manufacture of engines, pumps and machineiy generally ; 
railway plant, including rolling stock, arms, ammunition and military stores ; 
automobiles and aircraft machinery ; agricultural tools and machines ; hydro-electric 
and electrical appliances and machinery ; cotton and woollen textiles ; jute industry ; 
chemical industries— heavy chemicals and ship and boat building. 

Industries of this class in their present stage of development in India require 
the earnest attention and close support from Government andf leading financiers and 
businessmen of the country. 

When the Provincial Governments become autonomous, the representatives of all 
the provinces should meet and, in their common interest, evolve an all-India plan 
to bring into existence the representative large scale industries mentioned abo o. 
Each province should take upon itself the responsibility to start and maintain even 
though at the risk of loss at first to two or three of the large-scale industries according 
to the resources of the province and the aptitude of its people. If the responBibility 
is shared in this way, no single province will feel it a heavy burden ; while tue 
country, as a whole, will be able speedily to bring into existence all the enterprises 
of national importance needed. .. 

Large sums of money are spent abroad every year for the purchase of railway 
plant and rolling stock and arms, ammunition and military stores. In some 
the money paid for them is as high as Bs, 30 to 40 crores. If the 
in a single year on these purchases is invested in equipping Government worxsno^ 
with the requisite plant and machinery, and the necessary expert staff is eng^w 
for a short period, the country can be made self-sufficient in respect oi 
supplies in a few years. The same object can be gained also if large private lo. 
firms are subsidise and contracts for purchasing machinery and plant are pmw 
with them for a reasonably long term of years. 


Medium Scale Industries 

Medium scale industries are usually organised and carried on *7 
working on the joint-stock; principle, although, many of them may also M 
owned. Their first ne^ is that the Provincial Government should, thro ? 
departments coucerued or otherwise, give proofs of its eagerness to see ne 
tries started and cooperate to that end with the leading J^ojeot of 

interested in building up business or in floating companies. The records 

Industries should readily place at the disposal ox industrially-minded men 
of past investigations of the resources of the province. 
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BusineBBmen amoofi; the local public should be invited to suggest sohem^ in 
which they are interested. Chambers of Commerce and industrial associations, 
should be asked to furnish suggestions. When the character of an industry requires 
it, the Provincial Government should engage local or foreign experts to tour through 
the province and investigate individual schemes. The experts should consult local 
businessmen and financiers and submit to Government prelimina^ schemes for new 
enterprises which, in their opinion, will prove remunerative. Such a preliminary 
investigation, if undertaken in the diverse ways indicated, will rouse public interest 
and ensure co-operation, and half-a-dozen to a dozen industrial projects will emerge 
in each province for detailed investigation and some of them for execution, in less 
than a year. 

The following are a dozen typical examples of medium scale industries : 

Engineering industries for manufacture of engines, pumps and machinery ; 
fabricated steu ; cotton and woollen mills of moderate size, artificial silk ; chemicals 
and dyes ; sugar ; paper ; match manufacture ; chemical fertilisers ; soaps and 
candles ; ceramic industries including cement, glass, stone-ware, pipes, etc ; leather 
products, hides and skius—tanned and dressed and cinema film manufacture. 

Many of these industries are already in operation in various parts of the country. 
Only their number is small, production meagre, and organisation defective. Under 
suitable protectionist policies snd with tthe Government and leading businessmen 
working in close cooperation, this class of industries can be made to multiply 
very fast. 

Minor and Cottage Industries 

Minor and Cottage Industries were extensively practised in India before the 
British occupation when the country had of necessity to be more or less self- 
sufficient. But with the progress of communications and the opening up of the 
country to foreign trade, many of the older industries, such as iron, steel and salt, 
disappeared through sheer inability to compete with imported products. Minor in- 
dustries of the older type which have survived are chiefiy those associated with 
agriculture. There is very considerable scope lor the extension of minor industries 
within the country, if a steady policy to encourage local industrial enterprise is 
pursued. Such minor industries only should be encouraged, in the first instano 
as supply staple products for which there is a demand within the country. Muuie 
cipalities, local boards, village panchayats and local associations should encourage- 
ihe establishment of industries in their midst by granting all reasonable concessions 
and facilities. 

The following is a list of typical handicrafts and minor and cottage industries 
which can be practised with profit by as large a proportioo of the population as 
possible • 

Metal works :~Bmithing, agricultural tools and machinery ; Manufacture of 
metal vessels copper, brasp, aluminium, etc. ; hand-spinning and weaving, cotton 
ginning, silk reeling ; carpets and blanket making ; flower milling ; rice milling : 
oil milTs : food products, drinks and aerated waters ; cigarettes and bidis ; brick and 
tile works ; furniture — chairs, tables, benches ; boxes, combs, etc. ; pottery ; mat- 
making basket and rope-making ; cnoe- making ; bee-keeping ; toys ; vegetables dyes, 
paints, inks, etc.; pencil manufacture; buttons; soaps; glass works— bangles i 
enamelled ware ; printing ; book-binding and bouse-builduig. 

Industries have for some years now been a Provincial subject, although the 
Centra] Government retains the power inter alia of granting tariff protection, regu- 
lating banking facilities, adjusting railway freight, and directing commercial and 
financial policies, all of which vitally affect their progress. The provinces have had 
little power and practically no funds to devote to this Bub|ect. 

A sound organisation of fabric should be set up in the country to create a 
healthy atmosphere for the growth of industries. It should provide for the follow- 
ing half-a-dozen major requirements : 

(i) A general organisation composed of representatives of Government and 
basmesB men, who, by mutual co-operation, shall maintain an atmosphere favour- 
able to the rapid growth of industnes ; 

(ii) Local organisations or Councils 'In cities, districts and lural areas to en« 
courm local activities in this respect ; 

(iii) Tariff protection ; 

(iv) Banking facilities; 
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(v) Maintaining atatistical information ; 

Agenc legislation in regard to the Companies Act and the Managing 

Ouer contribute^ facilities needed are: 

, Ezhibittons and Commercial Museums ; experimental and Demonstration Sta- 
tions ; industrial research ; education, technical, commercial, etc. ; Trade Commi- 
ssioners and commercial intelligence ; and transport and freight facilities. 

Genebal Obgakibation 

A suitable general organisation should consist of an actire Ministry of Indus- 
tries in the Central Government and a National Economic Council which would 
meet and deliberate at least once a quarter at the seat of that Government. The 
latter should contain representative economists, industrialista and financiers, drawn 
from the chambers of commerce and business associations throughout the country 
and representing every sphere of the country’s ^onomic life. The Economic Coun- 
cil will have an office at Delhi and there will be frequent consultations between 
the Ministry of Industries and the executive of the Economic Ckinncil for the time 
being, ^e Council should be able to put forward fproposals and measures for pro- 
moting industries throughout the country. 

A Provincial Economic Council should be established similarly in each province 
to work in close association with the Minister in charge of Industries. With each 
of these Provincial Councils should be associated committees of experts to investi- 
gate questions and submit results and schemes to Government for practical action. 

Both the National Economic Council and the Provincial Councils should enun- 
ciate policies for the guidance of unofficial bodies in the country and for influenc- 
ing the policy and action of Government from time to time. An All-India Indus- 
trial Conference should be held at the headquarters of one or the other of the 
provinces once a year. 


Local Economic Councils 

For purposes of this organisation, each city and each district should be consti- 
tuted into a unit area and provide itself with a local Economic Council, and an 
executive staff maintained from funds raised within the area. In each unit area, 
there should be a representative of the Government Department of InduBtries, 
working whole or part time in close co-operation with this unofficial Council of 
Industries. . , 

Industries are the concern of the people. Under the organisation proposed, 
there will be two parallel agencies constituting the industrial structure of the coun- 
try-one, to represent the Government and the other, the public and local economic 
interests— both working together in close co-operation in each area so that, in the 
event of slackness or neglect at any time, one of them at Jeast may be effective 
and the industrial interests of the area may at all times be adequately safeguarded. 
I attach great importance to these local economic Councils because they can be 
established and worked b} the people themselves. And it is here that numbers oi 
our educated unemployed can find an opening for their activities and for eventually 
engaging themselves in occupations not only profitable to themselves but also oi 
vital importance to the country’s industrial future ; and this, even if no neip is 

forthcommg from Government authorities. 

Next to organisation, the most important help which industries in i 

is Uriff protection, that is, a preferential claim to dispose of the tu-j. 

industries in the home market, with the two-fold object of saving J 

would go out of the country, were foreign manu&ctures P“rcha^, wo 
giving employment to local labour, lie tariff ‘LuC “g 

afforAd in this country ia inadequate. So long m ?”^®^„H*°mfbsidieB are 
keen and protection ia only discriminatory, M»d aubventoon jugher 

practically unknown, new induitriea have amall ohwee of making noiw jnlace 

tariffs and more substantial protection are essential to inspire confidence 
people tG risk money in industries. 

Banking Facilitie 8 . -rr Com 

Complaints were heard before the recent Indian Oential to"1ocS busi 

mittee that existing banks did not afford sufficient this country. 

vkAoci vMAvt r^n AAAAnnf rtf ipn.k rtf amiTifi noliDifis and Organisation lu ^ g^^uiA gpd. 


mittee that existing banks did not afford sufficient financial raoiii 

neas men. On account of lack of sound pplioies {, feeble 

tbe co-operation between oommetoial men, induetnalMts ana banKe 
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the economic aeti?ities have do relation to the mafi;nitude of the intereeta involved. 
Unlees industrial banks are brought into existence and form the backbone of our 
industries the problem of obtaining finance and working capital will remain just aa 
acute as it is to-day, because no banks of the present type can afibrd to tie up the 
capital on long loans which industries would really like to have. If Indian indus- 
tries are to thrive, the banking organisation should be brought up to the level 
maintained in self-governing countries like Germany and Japan and in the Domi- 
nion in Canada. 

Some Contbibutoby Facilities 

I have described half-a-dozen major requirements for the organisation and deve- 
lopment of induBtries. There are, however, at least as many supplementary facilities 
to be provided for, which should not be ignored in this connection. . 

Exhibitions and Museums.— In duslrial exhibitions are happily becoming a com- 
mon feature in various parts of India, The responBibility for financing periodical 
industrial exhibitions should be shared by municipalities and district boards in every 
part of the country. 

Experimental and Demonstration Stations.— Industrial experimental stations 
shoula be established by the Government Department of Industries in larp cities, 
and other industrial centres, to give practical instruction in at least half-a-dozen 
minor cottage industries iu order to bring employment to, and produce the com- 
mc^ities needed in, the immediate neighbourhood. These stations may give instruc- 
tion and guidance in a variety of industries and occupations, according to local 
needs and the resources at their disposal. 

Industrial Research.— Investigation of business conditions and scientific research 
should be cootiuually pursued in relation to every important industry io order to 
improve the quality of the products, reduce costs of manufacture ana maintain ilB 
competitive strength. Such improvements arc necessary in themselves and certainly 
indispensable in the face of foreign competition. 

If Industries of the same class would work together, they might all subscribe 
towards a common fund to carry on research. The universities should be able 
to supply the necessary scientific emiipment and trained intelligence for the purpose. 
Research problems pertaining to industries might in this way be distributed as in 
Germany, among the various institutes of science and university colleges of engi- 
neering and chemical technology. 

Education : — ^Technical, Commercial, etc. — Universities should be able to provide 
the necessary equipment and graduate personnel for industrial research. The uni- 
versities should also give special promiueuce to degrees in technology, commerce and 
agriculture. 

There should be a large cumber of special business institutes and schools 
in the country at which graduates and middle-clsss businessmen might receive 
the finishing touches of training needed to manage a factory, farm or shop. 
Industrial and technical institutes and universities should arrange for regular even- 
ing classes by acknowledged experts in all industrial towns to enable practical men 
to improve their knowledge and qualify for more responsible position in their own 
business. 

Other educational facilities needed are the deputation of students to foreign 
countries ; changing the character of education in all grades of institutions so as to 
provide an industrial bias ; and extensive mass education, special attention being 
given to the education of adults. 

Lastly, the majority of the rural population should, as in the United States of 
America, receive training in mechanics, to make them efficient producers in indus- 
tries and give them a ^'machine sense.” This will bring the education of the masses 
to practical standards, 

Foreign Grade Agencies and Commercial Intelligence.— In the year 1930, the Go- 
vernment of India proposed to appoint six Indian Trade CommissiooerB in Europe, 
Ameri^ Africa ana the Near East with the object of developing India’s e^ort 
trade in foreign markets. The centres selected for these Commissioners were Ham- 
burg, Milan, New York, Durban, Mombasa and Alexandria. It is not known how 
many of the offices have been opened ; and even if all of the six offices have been, 
the numbOT is wholly inadequate. 

There is a Commercial InteliigeDce Section in the Commerce Department of the 
Oavemment of India, bnt it ia shaped on a very modest scale and very little is 
heard of the department’s .activities outside Calcntta. 
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Bailwny Freight Bates.— Freight rates oo railways have to be examined and re- 
adjoBted from time to time according to the needs of industrjr and commerce. The 
existing arrangements, in spite of the appointment of the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee, have not given satisfaction to Indian industrialists. An impression pr^ 
vails that there are concession rates for imported goods but the rates and fares from 
and to industrial centres within the country impose a burden oo industry. The in- 
terests of industry demand that the rates for coal, cotton and other materials to in- 
dustrial centres and for finished products from those centres to internal markets 
should be the lowest possible. The adjustment would be easy, if Government were 
advised in such matters by an All-India Economic Council. 

The suggestions I have made are In accordance with world practices to-day. Bir 
Arthur Salter of the Secretariat of the League of Nations was consulted by the 
Government of India in June 1931 on these questions. He also recommended the 
early establishment of Central and Provincial Economic Advisory Councils almost 
on the lines set forth by me. It is not known what orders the Government of 
India have passed on Sir Arthur’s report or whether they have any alternative pro- 
posals in view. ^^Indian industries, he remarked, “while already important enough, 
are at present small in comparison with her agriculture, and small also in relation 
to the futuie extension which they are no doubt destined to achieve*” This is 
another way of sabring what I have already expressed in plainer language, that 
India is not utilizing her abundant resources and unequalled opportunities for in- 
dustrial development. 


Simla Ikdustbies Conference 


We have read in the papers the announcement that an Industries Conference will 
be held at Simla on the 13th instant and that it will be attended by the Directors 
of Industries and Ministers in charge of the Industries portfolio in the various 
provinces. Judging from the published agenda, it will be a gathering 
exclusively of official representatives : buBineBsmen or other non-officiais 
will take no part in its deli Derations. With past experience before us, it will 
be safe to predict that a few isolated questions may be discussed at random, 
but there will be no precision, no point. As a result, some work, no doubt, will be 
done in the coming year, some more reports written, perhaps a few more appoint- 
ments made ; and when the Conference meets next vear, if it meets at all, there will 
be the same indefiniteness as there is at present and no one will be appreciably the 
wiser for the year’s work. 


If the coming Conference wishes to depart from precedent and to strike out bold- 
ly a new line of action demanded by the exigencies of the moment, 1 would specify 
a few things that should and might be done. 

First and foremost, steps should be taken to | 2 ^ather reliable statistics, sneb as, 
number of Indian concerns, of Indian capital invested, gross incom^ value of 
products and other similar data including those of minor industries. These will 
afford a starting-point for the coming year^ work, and a similar stock-taking next 
year indicate the progress made in the intervening year. Secondly, some steps shouia 
be taken to introduce an industrial organization on the lines explained w me w 
some length in this address or in the alternative, the one, recommends by oir 
Arthur Salter. Thirdly, the Conference might plau on increase of production from 
industries so as to make the income therefrom equal to the total mcome tro 
agriculture, say, within ten year’s time. A fourth suitable measure ° - 

grant subsidies to and subscribe towards the capital of oompanis 
products. If Government did this, they will be giving a very real 
i^mpathy and support. A fifth desirable measure would be to 
Governments to pool their resources and facilitate the -upK as 

factory for each of the large scale industries not yet started in gad 

automobiles, railway plant and machinery, mill machinery ^ to advice 

machinery and large size turbines, engines and pum|M. ^ A -- possible, 

the people by propapanda to reduce the imports of finish^ i^ustriai 

an exception being made in the case of machinery and plant nolicy in the 

construction. Yet another measure would be to introduce • :L gpd place 

Central Government so that they may act as a In officer of 

at the head of the whole industrial organization for the coming year, 
recognized ability and enthusiasm. 


sWaDESHI HOVEBIENT in tNt)IA ^ 

l)epeDdeDae on foreien manufactures for staple products, such as clothing, steel, 
sng^ and salt which, the people of this country were at one time not only roannfao- 
tunns for themselves but also exporting to foreign lands, would in any part of the 
world be regarded as a sign of grave national decay. If purchases of clothing and 
such other necessaries have to be paid for from the meagre earning from agriculture 
as is done here, no country can escape impoverishment. The result of past neglect 
of industries has been deplorable. There are too many people dependent on agri- 
culture and too few on industries. The balance between agriculture and industries is 
dislocated. The income per head of the population is the lowest among countries 
which have an ordered Government. The average per capita income from industries is 
insignificant, being as low as about one- fortieth ot that in Groat Britain or one- 
eightieth of what It is in the United States of America. The foreign debt of India 
is growing and the peasantry is heavily immersed in debt. In a year like the 
present the ryot has no purchasing power ; all occupations are starved. Our only 
nope of advance in the immediate future, therefore, lies in the rapid industrialisation 
of the country. 1 do not believe that the authorities in Simla would be unwilling 
to help industries if they could. But the more important questions raised are outside 
their powers of action or decision. The problems involved are political and there is an 
inherent conflict of interests. There has been little progress in the past because 
in shaping pr^Hcies and measures the existence of this conflict has been ignored. 
The problem must be met by concessions and compromise on both sides. The 
Government of the country should make up its mind to do for the people in this 
matter what other national Governments are doing for theirs. Rral economic pro- 

S esB is not possible with a non-modern organisation such as we have and with 
e ideas of the Manchester School referred to Iw Sir Basil Blackett still domina- 
ting the policies of the Secretary of State and the Central Government. 

Industrialization has to be organized, planned and worked for. If left to the 
chances of natural growth under the existing unnatural limitations, it is impossible 
to expect any real progress. Not only can there be no progress, but there is a very 
real danger of a further set-back, a further drift towards ruralization, with conse- 
quences which one dreads to contemplate. It is for those in authority, to consider 
whether by timely and cflective measures such a drift should not be checked and 
checked at onca Let us hope that, in drafting the proposed safeguards, the 
statesmen and delegates engaged in framing the new Constitution for Indis, in Ix>n- 
doD, will tahe note of the grave disabilities upon which 1 have endeavoured to lay 
stress and wheih threaten still further to lower the income aod standards of living 
our people. 


Swadeshi Movement in India 

Progress in 1932-33 

The following Report was issued by Mr. Mukut Bekari La/, general secretary, 
All-India Swadeshi Sangha, Benares ..... 

On Jan. 22, 1932, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji issued sn appeal to his 
countrymen, urging them to practise national economy and to promote Swadeshi. 
On March 12, 1932, he started the All-India Swadeshi Sangha at Benares and 
appealed to the people to establish Swadeshi associations all over the country. 
About the same time Mr. B. ![8biva Rao took up the work in Maarw and 
vigorously promoted the establishment of **Buy Indian Leagues” in the Madraa 
Presidency. Daring the year over a hundred and seventy Swadeshi sssociatiops 
and Buy Indian Leagues were organised in difierent parts of the country. Provincial 
Swadeshi Ssnghas were formed in Madras. Maharashtra, Bengal, Karoatak, Bombay, 
Bind, Delhi, Marhatta C. P. and in the United Provinces. The movement also 
penetrated the Indian States. Madhya Bharat Swadeshi Sangha and Sai^ashtra 
Swadeshi Sangha carried on vigorous Swadeshi propaganda in Central India ana 
Kathiawar respectively. In cooperation with the Buy Indian League, Madras, Swa- 
deshi movement was also being carried on the States in South India, cotmy w 
Mysore. The movement received support from all classes of the people. It was 
oairied on by means of securing Bwidsahi pledges, house to house visits of 
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individaalfl and maps of men and women, the publication and dUtribotion of 
handbills, pamphlets, posters, directory and Swadeshi bhaians, and the o^anisation 
of public meetings, processions, exhibitions, museums, bazars and stores. A few 
periodicals on Swadeshi were also published. In the history of the Swadeshi move- 
ment the year is likely to remain memorable for the number of Swadeshi exhibi- 
tions, held in various parts of the country. Twenty-five all-India Swadeshi exhibi- 
tions and a large number of local Swadeshi bazars and exhibitions were held. 
Moving exhibitions of Swadeshi goods were also organised along with processions. 
In spite of economic depression most of the exhibitions were great successes. In 
this connection we owe special thanks to our vice-president Sir P. 0. Itoy, who 
not only organised the provincial Swadeshi Sangha in Bengal, but also inspired 
and encouraged people throughout the country in the cause of Swadeshi by respon- 
ding to the requests to open Swadeshi exhibitions and to preside over other Swa- 
deshi functions in many places. In response to the appeal made by our president, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji, the 20th May was specially observed as a Swa- 
deshi Day throughout the country. On that day countless Swadeshi pledges were 
taken, handbills were distributed, meetings and processions were organised and in 
many places Swadeshi exhibitions, bazars and stores were opened. The Swadeshi 
Day, thus, gave a great impetus to the movement. In response to the appeal of 
the all-India Swadeshi Sangha, more than sixty municipal and district boards 
communicated to us their resolutions to .buy as far as possible Swadeshi goods 
for their requirements. Some of them were pursuing this policy for many years, 
but the majority passed the resolutions referred to above in response to the request 
of the central office. It is gratifying to know that a number of other public associa- 
tions took keen interest in the Swadeshi movement. The Bengal Presidency Mus- 
lim League, the Sikh Independence League, Amritsar, the all-India ladies’ Confer- 
ence at Lucknow and many other public associations and conferences passed 
resolutions in favour of the Swadeshi movement and exhorted their members to 


promote the manufacture, use and sale of Swadeshi goods. A number of 8wade3bi 
exhibitions were held by some of these associations. The All-India Seva Baraiti 
Boy Scouts Association, Allahabad, issued detailed instructions to their scout- 
masters to promote the cause of Swadeshi. 

The spirit of Swadeshi which prevailed in the country for the last three years 
considerably helped the Indian industries during the period of acute economic 
depression. The Swadeshi spirit and movement not only saved Indian industries 
from ruin but also promoted the industrial development of the country. It is 
important to note that during this period of economic depression while the produc- 
tion of cotton cloth in other countries considerably decreased, India produced a 
greater quantity of cloth than in previous years. A number of Swadeshi 
were opened and many industries were organised. 

Thus during the last year the Swadeshi movement made considerable progress 
and promoted the use, manufacture and sale of Swadeshi or indigenous goods. 
Still there is need for greater efforts in the coming year. The new industries will 
need constant support and encouragement for a .number of years. Our indastnal 
development has not yet been sufficient even to meet our growing needs, not to 
speak of capturing the market already lost by us. The growth of imports of foreign 
manufactured goods has not yet been arrested. During the last year while 
of merchandise constantly decreased, our import c£ manufactured goods mcreasea 
considerably. The import of piecegoods increased from 14 crores, 72 lacs (cotton 
goods 13. 71) to 21 crores and 98 lacs of rupees (co^tton good 20.06 crores). Tne 
import of cloth increased by 4.14 crores from England land by 2.^ crores nom 
Japan. The import of cotton yarn and twist also increased by over 90 Incs piro^e^i 
more than 80 lacs of this increase was from Japan. The growth of the Jm^rc oi 


more than 80 lacs of this increase was from Japan. The growth or tne « 
cotton cloth during this period of economic crisis has bfsgun to be keenly leic oy j 
Indian industry. It Is hop^ that all classes of the peome, fully realising the l^ne , 
and the need of the Swadeshi movement, will carry on this movement with rwoun 
vigour. For the success of the movement it is necessary that a w^-coowmai 
nSwork of the Swadeehi Sanghaa and Buj Indian Leagues be for^ 
the country inolndine Indian atatei. PiU)ho spirited poraona are thw^re . 

to organise Swadeam Sanghas in places where one not f™** woa 
ptoTincial Swadeshi associations are alao reqoested to get the^Wes afluiaiea 
with the ptOTindol and the all'India Siradeiw nspeotiveiy' 



THE SUGAR CONFERENCE 


Opening Day*-Simla-*-10lh. July 1933 

The following is the oflScifil list of subjects discussed at the Sugar Conference 
which commencMi at Simla on the 10th July 1933 : 

(1) To consider whether, haring regard to the present demand for sugar in 
India and its possible expansion to the future, the present rate of development 
of the sugar industry is satisfactory, excessive or inadequate: 

(2) To consider whether either the sugarcane growers or the sugar manufac* 
turers are unduly benefitted at the expense of the consumer and whether the 
benefits of {protection granted to the industry, are being fairly distributed between 
the different interests ; 

(8) To consider whether in the interests of the sound development of sugarcane 
cultivation and of the sugar manufacturing industry, it is desirable and practicable 
to regulate the relations between sugarcane growers and sugar manufacturers 
whether by zoning, licensing of factories, fixation of cano prices or other means ; 

(4) To consider whether legislation is necessary for the bettor regulation of tho 
Indian sugar industry, and, if so, to what extent such legislation should be central 
and to what extent provincial. 

Representatives from the Provinces 

The following attended the Conference 

Government of India : Sir Fazl-bHussaln (President), Sir Joseph Bbore, Sir 
Frank Novc^ Mr. A. H. Lloyd, Mr. T. A. Stewart, Mr, Rarachandra, Mr. Burt 
and Mr. R. G. Srivastava. 

Madras : The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan, the Hon. Dewan Bahadur Kumaraswaml 
Reddiar, Mr. 8. V. Ramamurti and Mr. V. Ramakrisbna (official) ; Rao Bahadur 
Narasimha Raju, Mr. W. C. Wright (non-official). 

Bombay : The Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Mr. P. B. Advanl, and Mr. 
V. V. Gadgil (official). 

Bengal : Toe Hon. Khan Bahadur Nawab E. G. M, Faroqui, Dr. Hector 
(official). 

United Provinces : The Hon. J, P. Srivastava, Mr. 8. P. Shah and Mr. Allan 
(official) ; Mr. J. &i. Lownie and Mr. Ajodhia Das (non-official). 

Punjab : The Hon. Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, the Hon. Dr. Gokulchand Narang, 
Mr. R. Stewart and Rai Bahadur Lala Ramlal (official) ; Sardar Bishan Singh, 
(non-official). 

Bihar and Orisga : The Hon. Khan Bahadur Saiyid Mohammnd Hussain, Mr. 
H. C. Prior, Mr. S. Lall and Mr. D. R. Sethi (official) ; Colonel C. G, Locs ; and 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan (non-official). 

Hyderabad : The Secretary, Department of Commerce and Industries, the 
Director of Agriculture and the Director of Industries and Commerce. 

Mysore i Mr. 6. P. Rajagopaiacharf, Dr. Leslie 0. Coleman, and Mr. A. V. 
Bamanatham. 

Mr. 8. B. Zaman, I. C. S. Officiating Additional Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, acted as the Secrets^ of the Conference. 

Presidential Address 

Sir Fazl»i^Ifu8sain, presiding over the Conference, which root in the 
oommittee-room of the Assembly bnildings, reviewed the agricnltnral condition, 
and stressed the importance of developing the sugar industry with a view to facing 
world competition. The economic condition in many parts of the country was far 
fronuaaUsfactory and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain paid n tribute to the oultivator who had 
ahown lemarbible patience, perseverance, courage and faith under very adverse 
oireimiatanceB, when the retnra to him was far from satisfactory. He also paid a 
to the land-owning classes for similar courage, when the income in some 
^ eases was leaching the vamshlDg point. 
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The Local GoTeromenta had shown great wisdom, Sir Pazl-i-Hossain obaerved 
in all cases, by the distribution of takkayi and by sympathetically tackling the 
problems of the agriculturists. For three years this situation had gone on, placing 
a great strain on the resources of the country. But the Local Gravernmeuts, the 
land-owners and the cultivator had faced the calamity in a spirit of mutual good- 
will. The silver lining was the sugarcane industry which, during the last few 
years, had developed, particularly assisted by protective duties. The condition 
precedent to an efficient industry was identity of interests between the producers 
and industrialists. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain alluded to the very useful work of the Imperial Council of 
agricultural Research and also of the Sugar Committee and said that the present 
was the most momentous for the development of the sugar industry. It was 
necessary to know the work that was being done in provinces and all what others 
were doing and to examine the proposals for future. Local Governments had sent 
unequivocally strong replies favouring a review by holding a conference. The 
Sugar Technologist had shown considerable zeal in entering into the spirit of the 
great enterprise, which was of Jsetting up an efficient {industry capable of facing 
the world competition and drawn up notes which would be helpful to .the Con- 
ference. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain speciallv mentioned the fore-cast made for 1934-34, 
whereby it was hoped that India would produce as much sugar as she consumed 
at present. There were 124 factories expected to be at work in 1933-34. 


DlSOUSSIONS--Qt7ESTION OP DEVELOPMENT 

The Conference next discussed the question whether, having regard to the 
present demand for sugar in India and its possible expansion in the future, the 
present rate of development of the sugar industry was satisfactory, excessive or 
inadequate. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan (representative of the Su^ar manufacturers in Bihar and 
Orissa) thought that the development of the sugar industrv had been more satis- 
factorv than expected. From the viewpoint of the whole of India, he realised the 
need for seeing that excessive production in one province did not clash with the 
needs and ambitions of other provinces. He expected that the taste of consumers 
might change in the near future, and that the people might prefer white sugar 
for gur. Therefore, though the rate of development llhad been very quick to meet 
the present demand from internal sources, from the view point of the future 
demand for white sugar, the speaker held that there was still ample room for 
further development of the sugar industry. 

Mr. 8, P. Rajagopalachari (Mysore) generally agreed with Mr 
Khaitan. He observed that at present there were ten thousand acres ready for 
cane cultivation in Mysore under the Cauvery project, and within a few years, 
cultivation would increase to thirty to forty thousand acres. In that case, they 
would require ten up-to-date factories at the rate of three thousand acres fy each. 
He opined that while the development of sugar factories had been fairly 
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growth of the industry, efforts should be made to increase consumption. 

Mr. /Wor (Bihar and Orissa) observed that the supply of cane would be very 
large in 1934-35. Therefore, it was a primary necessity to increase the ^ 

Mr. Nizamuddin ^der (Hyderabad State) feared that any further 
of the industry in the United Provinces and Bihar might result in other provinow 
having no markets for their sugar. Speaking for Hyderabad, he referred to tne 
Tnngabhadra and other projects, whereby thwij would be 5®* al 

cultivation. Big factories were therefore needed. He concluded with an app 
to the United Provinces and Bihar : “Let us also have a chance. 


Bihab MariBTEB^a Ebsolutiok 

Muhammad Huaaain (Bihar Minister) without a epeech, moved Ithe 
following resolution : . j- a heen 

‘•Whereas the recent development of the sugar industry in I ^ a jw 

mmS#! Si; ha aaSrl HavA hAAll ABiBaBSlVe. and WhSTOaS O a . 


tendency towards an increase in the area under augaroanei 
opinion : 
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(y modern footoriee now under oonetraetion are working nt full 

■peed, it 18 likely that these and the eziating factories will prodnoe sufficient white 
fugar to meet the existing demand for white sugar; 

( 2 ) t^t in ?iew of the consideration that whilst the potential supply of raw 
material is very large, the demand for sugar in India is limited, further extension 
should be carefully watched in the interests of the establishment of a sound 
industry ; and 

( 3 ) tl^t if the production of sugarcane expands beyond the actual require- 
ments, It would be extremely difficult and indeed almost impossible for any reason- 
able level of price for gur to be maintained.'* 

Mr. Srivataava, Minister, U. P., observed that U. P. was not so pessimisUo 
^^s^was not convinced that the limit to production or consumption has been 

Dr. Narang, Minister, Punjab, agreed that the development was satisfactory, 
but not excessive. Consumption of white sugar was very low. It was painful to 
contemplate that while sugarcane production was six tons per acre in Java, it was 
only 1,17 in India. The percental of extraction in Indian mills must increase 
from nine to twelve and the yield of sugarcane to thirty. 

, Dr. Narang complained of excessive freights, and hoped that no inter-provincial 
would be brought into the matter. 

Mr. P. T. Ryan, Minister, Madras, could not accept the resolution Of the Bihar 
Minister. If Madras bad not taken to sugarcane cultivation on a large scale, it 
was because paddy yielded fairly good results ; but at present paddy prices were 
tew and the situation had changed. New factories were about to be established. 
Even if Bihar and the United Provinces could claim to supply India's present need 
for white sugar, there could be increased cultivation of cane crop and production 
Of sugar in other areas, Export might be stimulated under the Ottawa preferences. 

Jogendra Singh, Minister, Punjab, stressed the point of view of the Punjab 
agriculturists, stating that the time had not come for restriction of cultivation as 
were were only two tactories in the province. 

Sir Faxl-i-Hmsain putting the resolution of the Bihar Minister to vote, explained 
Its clauses. He observ^ that each province should know the designs of the other 
in regard to the sugar industry. 

All the parts of the resolution were carried by a majority of votes. In each case 
Bihar and the United Provinces block greatly contributing to the majority. Borne 
delejptes remained neutral. 

After the resolution was passed, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain observed that there had been 
l^nMessary apprehensions about Bihar end the United Provinces. It was for the 
Ministers in the provinces to formulate policies. The Government of India were 
no more than mere convenors of the conference. He appealed to all provinces not 
to enter upon a sort of cut*throat competition, but to regard the problem from 
an alMndia point of view in order to set up an efficient industry capable of meeting 
world competition. 

Discussion on Protection 

The second item relating to benefits of protection was then taken up. 

Mr. Naraaingha Raju observed that no factories should get more t^n ten per, 
cent. Mr. ^ju wanted to ascertain the real intention of the Government of India 
in convening the conference. If they considered that they required some guidance 
from them, then, there was no necessity for adopting a resolution. 

Bir Fazl-i'Hnssain explained that it was but ordinary practice in a conference 
of this character that when a matter was discussed at length, the result was recorded 
in the form of a resolution. There was no other motive behind such a course. 
However, he would like to take the opinion of the House. 

The conferetsoe, by twelve against meven, decided that no resolution be passed, 

Bir Jogender Singh, at this stege, points out that U. P. and Bihar and Orissa 
were over-represented, as against other provinces. 

Discaasion on the second item was then resumed. 

Dewan Bahadur 8, JSHumaraammi Reddv, MinisteTi Madras, observed that 
manufacturers were getting a great deal more than what the Tariff Board expected 
tliqy would get. 

Mr. ffrighi (representative of sugar manufacturers, Bladrgs) supported this view 
on the basis of the facts supplied. 
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Hr. Beeiar, Director of Agricnltiue, Beogel, observed that Bengal had no sncJi 
experience. 

Sir Ji^ender Singh observed that no data was available to opine vphether the 
distribution of profits between the manufacturer and the producer was fair or not 
but his impression was that it was not. ' 

This view was contested by Dr. Narang, the other Minister from the Punjab 
who held that the present distribution was ouite fair. Referring to the factory 
In the Punjab, he said that it had not yielded a single pie to the share-holder^ 
The main difiSculty was that there was no guarantee of adequate supply of cane. 
It was no use fixing the price ol cane. Matters should be followed to adjust 
themselves : otherwise there would be ^^sugar infanticide.” His opinion was that 
the cultivator was getting cent per cent profits, taking all his expenses into account. 
Whereever there was a factory, there the cultivator had made profits. The consu- 
mer had no cause to grumble, because he did obtain benefit from international 
competition. 

Mr. Bishan Singh (Punjab cane-growers’ representative) complained that the 
whole of the benefit went to the manufacturer at the expense of the grower. 

The Hyderabad representative had nothing to say, as there was no factory in 
the State. 

Mr. 8. P. Bajagopalachari (Mysore) observed that their factory was not in full 
working order. 

Mr. Prior^ Revenue Secretary, Bihar, thought that if five-and-a-half annas per 
maund were actually paid to the cultivator, distribution would be fair, but this 
amount did not actually reach the hands of the cultivator, as the contractors came 
in between and took away their own share. He supported legislation to ensure 
that the price that the factory intended to pay was actually paid to the cultivator. 

Mr. aitan generally endorsed Dr. Karang’s views, and contended that but 
for the establishment of factories, agriculturists would not be earning so much. 
As a matter of fact in Bengal, some jute growers had taken to sugar-cane growing, 
because it yielded more than jute under protection. He objected to fixing tne price 
for cane, for they would have also to fix the price of sugar, and the poor con- 
sumer would be left in the lurch. The benefits from protection were being fairly 
distributed. 

Mr. Srivastava (Minister, United Provinces) informed the Conference that twenty 
factories would be set up next season in addition to the thirty-five already working. 
The condition of the grower was worse off in the northern districts of U. P. than 
in the southern districts. ^ 

Mr. Das quoted the views of Sir George Rainy and Sir Malcom Hailey for achon 
to protect the interests of the grower and observed that agriculturists did not get 
a fair sbare. 

Mr. Padampat (Sugar manufacturers’ interests, United Provinces) referred to 
the resolution of the Indian Federation of Chambers. , , , , 

Mr. KamhU. Minister, Bombay, observed that next year they would have nve 
factories in addition to the one at present, but thought (that in the peculiar con- 
ditions of his province, factories should have their own testates. No resolution was 
passed in accordance with the decision on the point raised by Mr. Narasingha Baj . 


Second Day— Simla — ^the 11th. July 1933 

The main question whether the relations between the grower itsSf 

the manufacturer of sugar should be regulated by Illation or bv the 

before the Conference to-day. and divergent views were ^ 

Minister from the provinces and representatives from the Indian btaies, 

the draft of the Bill indicating tbe 


Mr. Srivasta/sa (U. P. Minister] 

lines on which the problem could be lacaiwi. P*'7‘“'^^/j%u7’mftnufacturerB. 
tem, which would Im advuotugeous ulike to U» cultaTirtorB and the . 

Hr. Eajagmmlehariar, Member for Indnetelea, Myeore. obaavw a the 

BioDal ooMlisiona of hia Government w«e that stepe.ahonld be tawn 
growth of industry on the tois of * dmr 


iwer. 

■vesting, as 


growin 01 inauBiry on uie oasis or » harvesting, 

generally could not assert himself, and who might sell whenever and 

against the manufaeturer who could decide Srh zoning of 


wherever 


le manulacturer who coma aeoiae rostwa ms , 

he liked. The system of licensing factonek together wim 
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for the Bupplv of cane, was therefore oceesaary aod practicable. The Myeore Go- 
a draft Bill to invite pnoUc opinion. 

Me Hyderabad representative endorsed the Mysore representative’s observations. 

^ Dr. Narwg, speabog personally, said that he did not share the U. P. Minister’s 

o*’ thought It better to leave matters as they were for some time. 

Sir Jj^endra Singh, on behalf of growers, wanted the legislation suggested. 

Mr. fi^tor (Bpigal Official) agreed with Dr. Narang and opposed legislation. 

Mr. Mwant (Director of Industries, Bombay) observed that the Bombay Govern- 
ment had not considered the question of legislation and preferred some steps where- 
by factory-owners could be guaranteed an adequate cane-supply by being compelled 
to own esUtes for growing cane. 

Bihab Govebnment’b Spokesman 

Mr. /Vior, ^venue Secretary, Bibar Government, voicing the views of his Go- 
vernment considered that legislation for fixing a minimum price was not only un- 
nccMsary at the present time, but that it would be impracticable to enforce such a 
decision. It was impossible to regulate the price paid by the contractor to the cub 
tivator. Further, fixing of price was difficult, for canes brought from distant places, 
after a day or two, would not fetch the same price as the canes cut near about the 
factory. There was also another difficulty as mills were not assured of a continu- 
ous supply, The only method whereby they could be assured of a regular supply 
was by fair dealing by the mills with the ryot and thus securing his confidence. 
Zoning would not be useful. If a monopoly over a certain area was created for a 
certain factory, the ryot in that area would be allowed to be established there in 
order to ensure fair competition. He was satisfied that a fair price was obtained by 
the cane-grower in Bihar and there was no doubt that the same conditions might 
continue. 

Col, Less, representing the cane-growers’ Interests of Bihar, generally agreed with 
Mr. Prior, and said that the zoning system was neither practicable nor necessary. 
However, he advocated the licensing of sugar factories. 

Mr. I^wine (U. P. sugar manufacturer) said that as regards Bihar he could not 
agree with Mr. Prior. From his experience, he thought that the cane-grower would 
find zoning of much benefit, as it would stimulate extensive and improved growing 
of cane in the neighbourhood of factories. 


Madbas Minibteb’s Suggestion 

Detmn Bahadur Kumaraswami Reddi (Madras Minister) said that the rosin pur- 
pose of the Conference was to find out ways and means to combat the evil of over- 
production, as also to remove the internal and inter provincial jealousies. The best 
remedy, therefore, was to find a responsible outlet for indigenous production. Accor- 
^ ™ Ottawa Agreement, India was entitled ts the samo preference of four 
shillings per burred weight mi other Dominions. He would suggest an amendment 
of the Act of j^o so as to divert the extra margin of profits obtained by the manu- 
ucturer to be given as bounties to exporters. Legislation with regard to this ma- 
nuf^turer to be given m ^untim to exporters. Legislation with regard to this 
matter could riot possibly be undertaken by the Local Governments themselves. If 
teislation of this type was passed by the Central Government he was sure thdr 
obj^ive of convening the conference would have been achieved. 

Mr. Khaitan spoke against licensing contractors for the present and also against 
li^nsing factories or the zoning of the areas. At the same time, be pleaded for con- 
sideration of the question of molasses. He opined that the best way to ensure good 
relaUons between the manufacturer and the cane grower was to allow the estabu^- 
ment of co-operative societies. 

Hit Fazl-i-Bunain suggested the appointment of a committee to examine Mr. 
SnmUvas proposal. andT submit a report. That report would .not be binding 

however profit by any views for or against the 


of 


Frotisions of Mysore Bux 
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th6 Bn/^gr Factoriefl RegulatioD, to provide for the fostering and development of the 
sugar industry in Mysore. 

The Bill inter alia states that the Government shall grant licences for the maun* 
facture of sugar to persons on such conditions and for such periods as it may 
deem fit. The Government may prescribe, among other things, the place wWe a 
factorv is to be located, the aiea within which the operations of the factory should 
extend and the price at which the factory shall purchase sugarcane. They reserve 
the power to frame rules for fixing the price or prices at which sugarcane is to 1^ 
purchased by the factory. 

Those carrying on the business of manufacturing sugar in contravention of this 
mulation are punishable with- a fine which may extend to Bs. 1,000. A fine of Rs. 
200 would be imposed if a person refused to furnish any information when asked 
bj the Government or fraudulently used any license issued under the Regulation. A 
similar punishment is proposed for any association or firm, every partner, member, 
manager or secretary and other officer thereof, knowingly a party to the default. 

The Government may also take possession of any factory wherein the manufac- 
ture of sugar has been carried on without a license and confiscate the machinery 
used for that purpose. 

The Regulation shall come into force in such areas and from such a date as 
notified by the Qaxette. 

The Government, by notification, can suspend or revoke a license. Their decision 
is to be final, whether or not a licence mav be granted. 

The Government for the purpose of the Regulation may declare what arti- 
cles or substances containing any saccharine matter shall be deemed to be sugar. 

U. P. Minister’s Draft Bill 


No factory, under the U. P. Draft Bill, shall buy sugarcane grown outside 
the area of operations assigned to it without the previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Bill further provides that no factory shall buy sugarcane from any person 
other than (a) landholder or a tenant upon whose land sugarcane was grown, or 
(b) a contractor licensed under the provision of Section 6 of the Act. , 

The Local Government may, from time to time, by a notification published in 
the official Gazette, fix the minimum price at which factories or contractors or any 
particular factory or factories or any particular contractor or contractors shall buy 
sugar-cane or any particular class or classes of sugarcane. 

The Local Government may, by a notification in the local official Gazette, appoint 
such persons as it thinks fit to be inspectors of factories, within such local limits 
as it may assign to them respectively. , a 

The Act states that the District Magistrate shall be an inspector under this Act. 
In his memorandum on behalf of the U. P. Government, Mr. Srivastava Da*-*®" 
tains that the object of the Act is to secure all-round development and to get tne 
full benefit of the tariflf, _ 

The rough draft of the Bill submitted by the Hon. Mr. Brivastava at t^ 
Conference, provides that in future no factory be established and 
carried on in any factory, present or future, except under a licence from the 
Government who would be assisted at the time of the issue of ® nd 

mittee consisting of two r^resentatives of cane-growers, two of factory-owners 

one nominee of the Local Government. ^ nrice at 

The Local Gp*’ernmeot from time to time, may notify the minimum p 
which factories or contractors shall buy cane. nninting 

lo support of this draft Bill, Mr. Srirastara prewnted t ?roweii 

out the need for action aa a policy of drift would to do 
or factoriea, and might lead to an agrarian 


tion of price, would eliminate old economic ideas i 
and introduce an element of peace and stability in 
further development would be that the contractor would Jw replay y gi^ments 
societies in the zone areas and therefore incorrect payments or wrong w a 
would also disappear. 

Third D»y-SiniU— 12th July 1S33. 

The debato in the Oonfeience to-day centred on the question of soniog, 
a majority of &e committee bad observed was unnecessary. 


which 
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add 


Dr. Ifarang, rapportiDK this riew, said that, if introdaeed, the , soniOK system 
would almost ruiu the agncnlturists. OompetitioD between the factories the ooiy 
definite safeguard which the i^riculturist possessed for a fare rate for his cane. 

Mr. Khaitan suggested that an ad koe representative committee be appointed, 
with a view to suggesting, with the help of Sugar Technologist, measures to stabi- 
lise the industry and ensure a fair price for the cultivator. 

Sir FazUi^Muiaain reminded the Conference that already committees existed in 
the Provinces and that the Imperial Council with the help of the Governing Body 
was rendering assistance in the matter. 

Mr. Khaitan handed over a resolution, signed by several members, which wanted 
that steps should be taken for the disposal of molasses in sugar factories by manu- 
facturing there-from power alcohol, and mixing it with petrol in some definite 
proportion. This led to a discussion on molasses. 

Mr. Kamhli soggested that a cess of four annas per cwt. ,of sugar should be 
utilised for research, propaganda, etc. 

Mr. Lownie observed that the cost of extraction of alcohol at the place of manu- 
facture would be about six annas per gallon. 

Mr. Wright (Madras) supported the idea of alcohol extraction, and thought ih^t 
petrol interests would not suffer thereby. 

Mr. Shaitan further supporting the idea suggested central legislation providing 
for a definite proportion of power alcohol extracts from molasses to be mixed in 
the petrol used in India and thereby helping in checking in the import of Soviet 
petrol. 

This concluded the Conference, Items three and four having been disposed of by 
general observations on the Committee’s report. Sir FazM-Hussain thanked the 
members of the Conference and observed that his colleagues in^ the Government 
of India and he had greatly profited by their views. Mr. P. T. Rajan and Mr. 8. P. 
Bajagopalachari thanked Sir FazUi-Hnssain for convening the conference. Although 
DO definite conclusions had been reached they stated that they had understood 
the viewpoint of all interests on the problem. 

The funeral impression left was that the Conference had not approved of central 
teislatioD and it was a matter for doubt how the United Provinces would in face 
cff the views expressed by Bihar and other tprovinces venture on legislation or take 
other steps to nx prices for cane. 


Mr. Satyannirtl on Conference Fiasco 

*Tt seems to be the fashion for conferences to meet and dissolve after discussion 
and without coming to any conclusions. The latest example of this is the Sugar 
Conference at Simla. Several proposals were made but none of them were accepted. 
Then why was this Conference summoned at all ? Who is to foot the bill of tra- 
velling allowance and other expenses of the delegates to this Conference from distant 
l^ts of India. The questions before the conference were of course difficult of solu- 
tion, Otherwise, there was no need for lany Conference at all. Incidentally, the 
discussinijs in this conference show the immense possibilities for provincial jealousy 
standing in the way of intelligent and planned development of the agricultural and 
industrial possibilities of India. The suggestion for zoning will no doubt affect 
certain provinces adversely but in the absence of some such arrangement one can 
see great avoidable loss to the industry and agriculture involved in sugar making. 

*'Bnt another questior which should have bwn solved at this conference and would 
have been, were India governing herself, was the question of the utilisation of mola- 
sses for pnrpom of manufacturing alcohol to be used along with petrol. This is a 
sensible proposition which will make the industry more self-reiiant and will reduce 
the consumption of imported petrol ail round. But for some curious reason or 
other the President did not allow this matter to come to a head. Obviously, the 
matter cannot be allowed to rest there. The future of the sugar industry in tto 
country is largely bound up with the satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
proper and economic utilisation of the waste products of the mauulMtnte. The 
sooner this problem is tackled the better”. 



TBE INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 


Opening Dajr-'Sinila-— 13th. July 1988 


The ladustrieB Conference commenced its eession at Simla on the 13th. Julv 
1033. Sir Frank Noyce^ Member for Indnstries and Labour who presided 07 ot the 
Conference, said : 


**Before proceeding to details, £ should just like to echo His Excellency’s weU 
come, and say I count it a great privilege to meet yon and have the opportnnity 
of a discussion with you. Too much of the average official’s life is spent in corres- 
pondence ; and speaking as one who spent more time than most men in the attempt 
to get information and guidance from personal contacts* 1 know these usually 
result in prompter and fuller understanding than is possible on paper. ^ 

"I wish first to put before you proposal for our procedure, ^ere are thirteen 
items of varying importance. l feel it would be more expeditious if we could dis- 
cuss the majority of these in two separate panels. Most provinces and States have 
two representatives and it would be open to them to send one to each panel. 

"The scheme I wish to put before you is described in the papers placed before 
you this forenoon. We should devote to-day to a single subject, namely, item 1. 
The full Conference would also meet to-morrow morning, to discuss items 2 and 3 
and on Saturday morning to discuss items 8 and 9. 

The panels would meet this afternoon. The first panel would be entrusted with 
items, 4, 6, 10 and 11 ; and the second panel with items five, six, twelve and thir- 
teen. This would mean that neither the full conference nor any of the panels 
would be obliged to discuss more than two items at a sitting and I hope you will 
agree that to insist on more would be unreasonable. If the panels and the con- 
ference get on more^ rapidly than we expect, the conclusions of the panels I could 
be reviewed on Friday or Saturday forenoon, but otherwise I propose that wo 
should reserve Saturday afternoon for a brief review of the work of the panels. 

"Before taking the first item, I would like to express one hope that if it is 
proposed to Bpendf money, those putting forward such proposals will indicate at the 
start what they propose to spend themselves. I propose in every case to treat all 
memoranda as read. You will, 1 think, agree that collectively they have given us 
most of the salient facts. 

should add that no press representatives are present, and although we are 
retaining a brief record of the proceedings, we do not publish any detailed discu- 
ssion ; and shall certainly not publish any individual views without the expr^^us 
sanction of those expressing them. 1 hope, therefore, yon will feel no restraint in 
this matter. We have prepared no resolutions whatever and I do not propose that 
we should not adopt any, out I shall try, at the end of each item, to sum up the 
sense of the conference and set down the ^general oonclusioDS, if any are reached, 
for your approval.” 

Questiok of Finai7Gial Am 

The Conference devoted the forenoon to a discussion of the qnestioo of financial 
aid to indnstries. Particulars were given by nearly all the provinces and States 
represented, of the grants and loans given to indnstrlalists in recent years and of 
the extent to which these loans had proved successful. 

The question of the policy which should be pursued in the future was also die- 
cussed, and certain aspects of it were referrM to a suh-committee to meet under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Srlvastava. 


Meeting of Panels 


In the afternoon, tthe Conference met in two separate panels. The fiwt pan^ 

sitting under the chairmanship of Sir Frank Noyce discussed co-ordination ana 
development of statistics bearing on industries and the results achieved by tne grsu 
of technical scholarships abroad and the lines On ‘which such schoIarMips sw 
be given in the future. The second panel, sitting under the 
Bahadur Say id Muhammad, discussed the preparation of Industrial diwtonw 
the question of issuing an all-India industrial journal. It is *n^®nded that tne 
elusions reached by the panels should subsequently be reviewed by the fall comer 
encet 
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Second day— Simla — 14th July 1933. 

The OoDfetenoe spent the foienoon on disenssion of the development of cottyite 
indaBinefl. PoBsible methods of assisting the handloom indastry and of ^ proteeting 
it were first discnssed. Thereafter, there was a discussion on the marketing of pro* 
duets of various village industries. 

In the afternoon, the conference met in two separate panels. The first panel 
discuMed the possibilities of providing cheap electrical power for industries and the 
question of competition between Government factories and jails on the one side and 
private enterprise on the other. The second panel discussed the assistance that 
could be given to Indian Industries by Trade Commissioners abroad. 


Third Dajr — ^Simla — the ISth. July 1933 

The Conference sat both in the forenoon and in the afternoon and conclud(*d 
its deliberations at 4-30 in the evening. 

In forenoon, the first subject discussed was encouragement of Industrial 
exhibitions and fairs. Thereafter, a discussion took place on middle-class unemploy- 
ment. 

Several of the Ministers present responsible for both education and indnstrics 
were able to contribute to the discussion from the point of view of both tho 
subjects. 

The afternoon was occupied almost entirely with the question of co-ordination 
of industrial research. Tho need for some central .body which could act as an in- 
telligence bureau and co-ordinate research activities in respect of industries generally 
was voiced. At present tho Industries Department have had a serious difficulty in 
keeping in touch with the developments in other provinces. 

It was agreed that the Conference proved of great vaino in enabling those res- 
ponsible for policy and administration in respect of industries to exchange their 
exf^ricnce and tho hope was expressed that now that tho conference had been 
revived after a lapse of eleven years, tho sessions would be held periodically in the 
future. 


fil 



1. Hational Trades Union Federation 


The All India National Trades Union Federation opened its first session in the 
Servants of India Society Hall, Bombay, on the 24th. December 1933, ifr. Mrinal 
Kanti Boas presiding. 

Mr, Jamnadaa Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome 
address, stressed that their aims were to ameliorate the hard lot of labouring classes 
and achieve the eventual establishment of a Socialist State in India. Proceeding, ho 
pointed out one of the duties of the Federation would be to have a campaign of 
enlightenment among the workers, so as to warn them against the traps which a 
section of the Communists were laying for them in the name of Trade Unionism. 
Concluding, he urged that immediate steps should be taken by the Federation to 
get the necessary amendments to the White Paper proposals moved by Labour 
members of Parliament when the report of the Joint Select Committee came up be- 
fore the House in the form of a Bill. 

Preddential Address 

JIfr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, in the course of his presidential address, said : 

In this country the struggle between Labour and Capital is complicated by the 
presence of another factor, an alien rule. The fight for political freedom has hither- 
to been largely conducted by the upper and the lower middle classes— the bourgeo- 
sie as they are called. The question has been definitely mooted that since the in- 
terests of the workers are not identical and are very often in conflict with those of 
the middle classes, we have to fight with them as with the alien bureaucracy and the 
capitalists. The vision of a class-war is in the offing and has alarmed many of 
those ^ho have been conducting the battle for political freedom. My friends, I feel 
that we have been making a tactical blunder. We as a people suffer from one in- 
firmity that has cost us dear in the past and will cost us more in the future, if onr 
leadership is not inspired by wisdom, but dominated by abstract theories. We talk 
much and do little. And we all know that we do not mean to do all that we say. 
We wish we had done more and talked less. I am glad to note that in a recent 
speech Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has espressed views that may go some way to- 
wards allaying anxiety and alarm create by his earlier utterances. He has said : 
“Obviously the establishment of Socialism, or any form of social or political organi- 
sation, can only be realised through securing control of the State. Therefore, the im- 
mediate programme must be the one of gaining this control of the State apparatus 
by the masses, and not by any small group. Only when power has been gained, the 
economic or other programme can be given cfiect to. Till then an ideology can bo 
developed.” I do believe however that not only an ideology but something more 
tangible can be developed by the independent action of the workers if they are 
wisely led. ^ , 

This brings me to the consideration of our attitude towards the Indian National 
Congress and other political organisations. Shall we co-operate or non-co-operate 
with them ? Shall we fight with them for their being as we imagine hourg^we 
organisations ? My friends, I am decidedly of opinion that we should not oe 
guided by any abstract theory in this or in any other matter. We shml co-operate, 
non-co-operate, or fight with them, if and when necessary, for the furtherance oi 
our object. The first thing necessary without which our co-operation, non-w- 
operation or open war will mean nothing, is that we, the workers, must orgam»o 
ourselves. We need not organise ourselves on the basis of a class-war, mnm jc 
on the basis of a co-operation with the Capitalist class. We hw to origin 
ourselves on the basis of what we stand for— the establishment of a Sociwist e • 
There is no royal road to that end ; we have to carry on a long and aro 
struggle changing our tactics from time to time, and our programme also accoi:u b 
to the exigency of the situation. 


The Wettley Commission 


of 


I have heard 
our friends 


taunts levelled against the Whitley Oonamission and 
in particular who had as members of the commission oo-ope 
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with it I wish the critics bad carefally read the report of the OommissioD. For 
myself, I believe that if the Government gives effect to the recommendations of the 
Commission, the workers would be much more fit for a struggle for the establish- 
ment of a Socialist State than they are now. Here is a paradox. How could a 
Commission presided over by an Englishman and of the twelve members of which 
as many as four were Englishmen and one an English woman could be party to 
a scheme calculated as 1 contend to give strength to the elbow of the workers to 
fit them to bring about the destruction of that very system for which at least half 
of the numbers of the Commission presumably stood. Those who would not 
touch the report of the Commission with a pair of tongs, forget the inexorable 
laws of nature. The advent of socialism, even in the advanced countries of Europe, 
would be impossible but for many of the benevolent actions and measures, some 
willing and many unwilling, of capitalism. The report produced by the Commission, 
is no more a gift than the fruit is the conscious gift of the tree. The time forces 
and the operation of natural laws are too strong even for capitalism and the con- 
scious effort of man has assisted their operation. 

This is not the time or the place to give a review of what the Commission has 
reported. It is enough to say that of the legislation suggested by the Commission 
bearing on such subjoHs as the health welfare and housing of the industrial work- 
er, workmen’s compensation, industrial disputes, recruitment of labour for the plan- 
tations of Assam and elsewhere and indebtedness of the worker, the Government 
has thought fit to circulate for opinion only two bills, mainly, the Trade Disputes 
Bill and the Payment of Wages Bill, the latter of which was introduced by a non- 
official member of the Assemmy as late as 1925. And oven as regards the former 
the Government of India has asked the Local Governments to communicate their 
views regarding the desirability of converting the Trade Disputes Act into a per- 
manent measure and the amendments that should bo ’made to the Act. The Go- 
vernment of India has not yet been able to frame a Trade Disputes Bill despite 
the suggestions offered by the Whitley Commission. As fto the numerous subjects 
on which the Commission has asked the Government to take executive action or 
introduce Bills the Government has invited the views of the unions, so far as 1 am 
aware, on four subjects only, namely, periods of wage payment ; arrest aud im- 
prisonments for debts ; exemption of salaries and wages for attachment ; and 
besetting of an industrial establishment for the purpose of collecting debts. Two 
years have passed since the Commission reported and Government has not been 
able to touch even the fringe of the task which was laid'upon*it by the Commission. 
In the meanwhile things are getting from bad to worse. 

The White Paper 

This bring me to the consideration of the White Paper from the point ^ of view 
of the workers. You have ivead the Memorandum submitted to the Joint Select 
Committee by our Federation. I do not propose to tread on grounds already trodden 
many times. The White Paper, as I have said elsewhere, is part of a bigger plan 
or policy to perpetuate British Imperialism in general and Indo- British Capitalism 
in particular. The whole scheme is devised to produce a double roller, that of capi- 
tolism and communalism to crush Socialism ana Nationalism. The workers’ party, 
if any such can be formed in the legislature, bas very little chance of carrying 
through the measure suggested in the ireport of the Whitley Commission, not to 
speak of more radical measures. What the effect of the virtual closing of the chan- 
nels of constitutional action will ultimately be, I do not feel competent to predict. 

We have to remember that we cannot ask for gifts from Imperialism or Capi- 
talism. For myself, as I have said a moment before, I do not consider that the 
^called concessions of capitalism or Imperialism are concessions at all. The time- 
forces and our own efforts have yielded and will yield power and liberty to us. 
No people get more than they deserve. If the White Paper has (yielded us work- 
ers so fittle,-- it is much less what has been allowed to the bourgeosie— we need 
n^ preted to be surprised. This should make us search our hearts. Leaders of 
toe working class movement have been few and the right type of workers fewer. 
Wut sacrifice we of the Labour Movement have made, compared to that of the 
followers of toe Indian National Congress ? I know the difficulties in the organi- 
sation of Labour. The lack of education and the dire pover^ of the workers are 
enough difficulties apart from the hostility of the employers and toe wont of leaders 
sna wmkers. The followers of the Indian National Congress are the wealthy 
men. They can far more easily ruse lacs of rupees for organisation and propa- 
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ganda, than we can of a few hundreds. Making allowance for all this we have 
to confess that we should have been able to do more. I have given most anxious 
thought for days and nights and for years on the matter. I am convinced t^t we 
got to make a wider appeal for Union workers and make our platform wider th an 
have what it is. I shall speak more of it anon. 

Even the Whitley Commission has taken the labour unions to task for their 
lack of self-reliance, They say >— 

^There is already a lack o! self-reliance and a tendency to wait too much upon 
the employers’ attitude. No amount of encouragement from employers or of as^. 
tance from the State, can infuse life in the unions which have nothing vital in 
themselves j true vigour can only come from within. In those countries where the 
movement is strong, it owes that strength mainly to its own efforts and perhaps 
more to the opposition it has confront^ than to the sup port it has received fre^ 
employers.” 

Had the Whitley Commission been a body of Socialists, they could not speak 
with greater frankness and truth. It gives me great pain to say it, but you all 
know that this is the bare truth» that our Unions nave practically degenerated into 
petition-making bodies, and the activities of most of our so-called living Unions are 
confined to writing petitions for individual members dealing with their special and 
individual grievances. Not a few of the workers have come to regard their Unions 
as nothing more than commission agents. ^Bave my wages increased and I shall 
pay you something in the way of subscription.^ If you cannot get this or that 
concession from the employer, I shall not pay the subscription.’ ‘Since you have 
failed to secure this or that possible or impossible favour from the employer, hero 
I walk out.’ I would rather that such members had never walked in. But what 
does this show ? It shows that we have been unable to infuse the real Trade 
Union spirit into our men. I do not ascribe this to the cussedness or any 
inherent defect in their character. Their ignorance is the measure of our failure to 
do our duty by them. This again is due to the lack of leaders and a sufficient 
number of Trade Union workers or as 1 should like to say workers imbued with 
the genuine spirit of Socialism. 


From what I have said you must have gathered that I am not for oo-pperation, 
non-co-operation or class war in the abstract. The working class movement in this 
country nas yet to make much headway. It has to bo largely self-reliant as I have 
said, but it cannot refrain from making the utmost use of such institutions as the 
legislature, the municipality and oUier local bodies in our own country and the 
International Labour Conferences and similar other bodies. Our representatives 
in the legislatures (existing or to be created by the White Paper) may not be able 
to do much, but they may use their platform to advertise our demands and express 
our feelings and sentiments. If we are to occupy a definite place in the scheme of 
things and consolidate our power and influence, we must not only enter the legi- 
slatures in as large a number as possible, but ‘also the municipalities and other 
local bodies not excluding such bodies as public libraries, social service institutions, 
etc. Only that we do it as a party or a group; and we must send the right type 
of men who will never forget that they are socialists first and foremost and have 
definite ideals in view. These remarks apply to our representation in the Geneva 
international Oonference and similar other b^ies. 


This brings me to the consideration of the problem which I have ^st moo^. 
Where to get the Union workers of the right typo ? In my opinion, the workers 
must be found from the vast body of Hhe educated unemployed. My communist 
comrades may sneer at me and ridicule the idea of getting the assistance of tne 
bourgeosie to fight for the proletariat. My daily duty brings me in touch witn 
the type of the unemployed of whom I am speakiug. 
have brought them down to the level of the proleteriat. Within my 
ricnce, I have come across the finest materials among thm quite 
and in time to be leaders of the proletarian movement What ^many of 
is not the temperamental equipment but the power of initiative Me neia 
Labour organisation is immense. It can support a considerable number of w 
employed if the latter can call into play the 


and train workers for the movement. I quite agree with we ODservaMono^^^^ 
Whitley Commission on the need of paid officials for t^ Uniems, and the prospsow 
of these officials in the way of emoluments. 
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I need not entar into detaile as to how the Union workers are to be trained. 

The Whitley CommusioD has offered valuable suKKestions and you, who have Jpeen 
long in the Labour movement, can offer more. To the young men who are crowd- 
ing the bar libraries and the ante-rooms of offices of employers in vain search for 
livelihood. I make the appeal from this platform~**here is a vast field that^ 
you honour and emolument. If you have the grit, the enterprise and the spirit of 
work in yon, come as many of you as you can. Here is no crowd to disappoint or 
baffle you.” 

Communal Labour Organisation 

The Labour movement had long been free from the virus of communalism. But 
we could not possibly expect immunity for all time in view of its pervading in- 

fiacDce in the political field. We of the working class movement must do our 

utmost to shake the movement of this poison and to prevent its further inroad. 
There are many ways of doing it, but one I wish to suggest to you. No person 
connected with the Labour movement should be a member of or countenance m any 
way the communal organisations, Hindu, Mahomedan or any other. The canker (u 
communalism is a by-product of the scramble of the educated few for^ loaves and 
fishes. As the masses stand to gain or lose nothing by the just or unjust distribu- 
tion of patronage, but are vitally concerned with oucstions that affect all, I 
think that communalism can have a long lease of life. Yet, wo are to be watchful. 

My friends and fellow-workers, I am afraid I have taxed your patience to too 
uttermost by inflicting a long speech on you. I am thankful for your patience and 
forbearance. The occasion is unique for me. I am not likely again to have the 
opportunity of speaking out my mind from the eminence, however undeserved it 
may be, to which you have raised me. I have always been content to bo 
rank and file. I would most gladly go back to the crowd among whom it has been 
my privilege and pleasure to work for years. I have experienced in my own life ^o 
sorrows of the working man and of the unemployed. A poet of my province has 
said 

“He only knows the torment of snake-bite who has been bitten by a snake/ 

My study and my thought to which point has been given again and agw” }?y 
personal sufferings and experiences as a worker have made me a convinced Socialist 
and my knowledge of the affairs of the world has taught me that mere enthusiasm 
for an ideal, the value of which cannot be denied cannot take us far, if at the same 
time we fail to make use of the opportunities, however small that may come in our 
way. The ideal and the practical must be harmoniously blended if we are to get 
the maximum result. 


Retoluliona Passed 


The first resojution passed expressed gratification at the rc-ostablishmcnt of unity 
in the Trade Union movement in India. 


The second resolution expressed the Federation’s readiness to co-operate with the 
La^ur movement in other countries in resisting the threatened world war. 

The third resolution expressed the grave concern of the Federation at the politi- 
^Jl developments in certain countries since Great War, which led to the overthrow 
of democracies, and the installation of dictatorships. It also affirmed the Federation’s 
laith in unadulterated democracy under which only the working classes could secure 
pplmcal power with a view to improving their economic condition. The same res- 
olution condemned the Nazi regime in Germany, and also protested against the 
coD^uanoe of Ordinance Acts in India, demanding their immediate repeal. 

ine fourth resolution appealed to the Government of India to release all the 
tneir already having undergone imprisonment for four 
The same re^lution also urged the Government of India to pay compensa- 
iion^ such accused in the Meerut Conspiracy case as Imd been acquitted. 

urged the establishment of an All-India Textile Workers’ 
extraordinary situation that has arisen, 
resolution expressed the Fraeration’s opposition to any kind of ration- 
chmt^’ condemned the employer’s policy of wage reductions and retren- 


One of 
pve effect 
been given 


toe re^lutions urged the Government of India to take prompt steps to 
rwo^mmendations of the Whitley Commission as had not hitnerto 
enect to before toe new Ck)nstitntion came into force. 
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. The iMt rwlniion expressed disgaUBfaction at the White Paper proposals and 
ustrpc^ the Working Gommittee of the Federation to frame amendments to Um 
Wnito Paper propoBals as soon as the Joint Parliamentary Gommittee reoort anrl 
the Government of India Bill are publish^. It also ur^cd the Working Oommittpn 
.to consider the desirability and possibility of sending a deputation of the Federa. 
tion^o England in order to secure the support of the Labour Party to such amend- 


The A. I. Trade UnioD Congress 


The 30ih session of the All-India Trade Union Congress was held at Oawnpore 
the 23rd. December 1933. Prominent among those present from different parts ot the 
country were 19 delegates from Bengal including Dr. Charu Banence, Mr. Jahar 
Ganguli, Mr. Ramachandra Awasthi, Mr. Sudhin Paramanik, Mr. 8.B. Sen, Shivnath 
Banerjee, Mr. Kiranchandra Das and Mrs. Nalini Prabha Ghose and Dr. Vishwa- 
i^th Mukherjoe from Gorakhpur, Messrs Jhabwala, Nimbkar and Miss Manibcn 
Kara from Bombay, Dr, Ashaf from Aligarh. Mr. Lakshminarain from Jhansi. 
Mr. Mohan lal Gautam and Mr. Jiten Mukhenee from Allahabad and Mr. Euikar 
from Nagpnr, besides Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. The executive committee 
began at 2 in the afternoon with Mr. Khandelkar in the chair. A sub- 
committee was formed to grant affiliations to new unions as well as to consider the 
voting capacities of different unions. The proceedings were adjourned for an hour 
during which time seven new unions out of the 13 applicants were declared as 
affiliated. A resolution was then discussed about a general cotton textile strike all 
over the country. The open session was then held in the Trade Union Congress 

E andal. Pandit Surya Prasad Awasthi, chairman of the reception committee, read 
is address welcoming the delegates and then Mr. G. L. Kandalkar read his pr^i- 
dential speech. In the end Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru delivered a very interesting 
speech. 

Mr, G. L, Kandalkar in the course of his presidential address observed 
We are meeting at the most critical period in the history of the Trade Union 
Movement of this country. The deep contradictions in the system of production 
under which we live and work are manifesting themselves in the form of an econo- 
mic crisis, the like of which humanity has not seen up to now. The econ 9 mic 
structure of society is shaken to its very foundation and is writhing in convulsions. 
The forces of production have outgrown the limits of social organisation, and are 
struggling to break through their bounds in a new economic order. This struggle 
Is reflect^ in the increasing discontent and growing consciousness of the toiling 
masses. The ruling class is maintaining itseB in power with a ruthless ferocity and 
defending the economic order by dubious attacks on the standard of the living of 
the masses. . 

Nearly 100,000 mill-owners are stalking the streets iu the textile centra w 
India, over 40,000 jute workers are languishing In hunger and are literally 
with starvation. There is no hope on the horizon of any improvement in tne cnsis 
and the industrial position of the country* The census figures of the last w ^ 
years show an Increase in the strength of the workers, but ten years 
advanced their standard of living: Their wages in many industries have raicnw 
the pre-war level. They have no prospects in the future of raising their stanoa 

WhSithe living standard baa ateadily det^oratrf all »’«>“« 
three years, what is the subjective growth of the working class 
increasing discontent is finding an outlet in numerous strikes. The wiwy 

ers in the M. 8. M. Workshop put up a vigorous fight to resist Jigt 

A J.21 I R -D I I'kam twn Hnxen strikes 


CAP IU UlO iXI. o. in. TTUIJinuup tap 'a-JlrAtt tO reSlSC 

textile workers of Bombay were engaged in more t^ two phuUm 

wage-cut and rationalisation during the y^r. TOe *®rtile ^ I, j^icrhts. 

Amalnar, Bholapur and Ahmedabad have fought ^liantly In 
All these stru^les are an indication of the disc9ntent w^ the wwx^^ 

class is seething to-day. The discontent and the growing effort. The 

expression in spontaneoas strikes which fui^e out afw long-siMtainea 
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muQ cause of these failures is the lack of organisational strength and concerted 
action. 

For want of adequate leadership to co-ordinate and direct its activity on the 
basis of a sctentifio programme, the working class movement has founders in the 
face of the crisis. Organisational preparedness and concerted action under centra- 
lised leadership would have lifted the class struggle to a higher phase. At the end 
of the crisis the Trade Union Movement would have grown out of its childhood 
and would have come of age. But, on the other hand, the working class has lost 
its opportunity. The time for action passed when the seething discontent failed to 
find organisea expression in the form of a general strike. The failure of the work- 
ing class to rise to the occasion to take the opportunity which the crisis presented 
has resulted in its liquidation. The working class movement cannot remain at a 
standstill. It must move on in spite of the crisis. If it does not progress it is 
bound to break down and slip backwards, as it has done during the last years. 

The A. I. T. U. 0 has made efforts to grow out of the confusion and bewilder- 
ment. It is making efforts to reorganise itself on the basis of revolutionary class 
struggle. It formulated its fundamental principles and paramount tasks when it 
adopted the platfrom of unity of the Girni Kamgar Union. On the basis of this 
platfrom it expects to re-vitalise and invigorate the struggle of the workers. 

In the Platform of Unity, the Trade Union Congress has declared that a Trade 
Union is a class organisation. As the interests of the workers are irreconcilable 
with those of Capitalists, they have to be defended by all effective means. There- 
fore the Trade Union is essentially an organ of class struggle. 

The platform has drawn up the following immediate demands for mobilising the 
workers in struggle 

(1) Eight hours working day, including an hour’s rest in all trades and 
industries : 

(2) minimum wages guaranteeing all the workers an irreducible standard ; 

(B) weekly payment of wages : 

(4) Equal wages for labour, without social or sex discrimination ; 

(5) one month’s leave a year with full pay : 

(6) unemployment, sickness, old age and maternity insurance at the expense of 
the employers : 

(7) Better housing and labour conditions for all the workers ; 

(8) establishment of independent worker’s committees in factories, sheds, mills, 
pitheads, harbours, dock-yards, plantations and all other places, where collective 
work is performed, to see that the conditions of labour comply with the standard 
fixed ; 

(9) abolition of the employment of children under fourteen years of age ; 

(10) abolition of the employment of women and children underground in mines ; 

(11) abolition of the employment of women for one month preceding and a month 
after child-birth ; 

(12) abolition of all other systems of recruiting labour except through Trade 
Unions and abolition of the system of indenturcnl labour as in the plantations ; 

(13) abolition of the fines imposed by the employers, be they private individuals 
or the Government ; land 

(14) abolition of the system of Provident Fond controlled by the employers. 

The A. 1. T. U. C. has defined in unequivocal terms its attitude on the questions 
of foreign affiliation and the national straggle. The A. I. T. U. (1. considers that 
no good can come to the Indian labour movement by foreign affiliation at present. 
It Is therefore not worth while to split the movement on this remote question. 

On the national movement the platform declares : **That the Indian movement 
shall simport and actively participate in the struggle for national freedom, from the 
point of view of the working class. They do not believe that any compromise bet- 
ween the foreign and Indian bourgeosie (responsible Government or Dominion Status) 
M ever change the condition of the workers substantially. The Basic political 
demand of the Indian working class is the termination of imperialist domination, 
ovcj^row^ of capitalism and socialisation of the merits of production. 

There is still to-day a large mass of organised workers which has kept out of the 
A. L T. U. G. 1 refer to ^ Mazdoor Mahajan of Ahmedabad. All efforts of the 
A. 1. T. U. 0. have failed to induce it to co-operate with the working class move* 
oMt oi India. The textile workers of Ahmedabad cannot remain uolated to-day 
the rest of thelz comrades, In (ho &oe of the capitalist offensive of wage 
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tlm b grefia ne^ty for them to oome into the A. I. T. U. a and co-oimmu 
with ^ oUer worto who ate fighting for the defence of their wegee eg t^^ 
doi^ in Ahmedabad. ^ 

We have defined the rafnciples of Trade Unionism and we have once more erfpn 
ded onr invitation to all Unions to oome into the A. 1. T. U. 0. Now let me 
your attention to the mwn task that lies before ns. We have to devise wavs ind 



Union Congress or its afliliated unions cannot be bound down oflBclally ’to anv 
of political opinion. Its members shall have the freedom individually and^ 


shade 

collec- 


tively to noia anv political view or belong to any party, so lonff as thev 
toe Basic principfes of Trade Unionist. No genuine Trade ^Unionist therefOTe tooSPd 
be exclude either from the individual Unions on the A. I. T. U. O becaiwA IS 
bis poUtiosi Tiews, provided he eccepts the principles of the Trade Union plattom 
Every effort shoald be made to amalgamate the Afferent unions in the same iKl 
try ra Ae basis these pnncipies. The. next task that faces ns is the bnUdic,? 
up of the structure of our organisation. We have made efforts in the nast to 
organise Provincial Conferences and set up Provincial Committees. We have gnc- 
ceed^itt setting up such. Committees in Bombay, Caicntta, U. P. and Madwl 
sun eeverel provinces remain without provincial committees. Onr determination 
tbi^eu shonid . be to. set up such provincial committees thronghont the country 
We have to view with great concern the obstacles that are facing ns in develon- 
ing pur struggle. The first is tlm increasing use of fo.ce in breaking up meeting 
of toe workers by toe ultra-leftist sectarian group in Bombay. ^mW for the 
past few months has b^n the scene of the disturbances. Lathis and stones have 
been used to create confusion in the meetings of the workers and as a result it is 
impossible to build lui any r^istance to the offensive of wage-cut and retrenchment. 
The confusion created in the meetings of the workers has been invariably taken 
advantage of by toe police to disperse them. It is ve^ unfortunate that this is 
preventing the growth of the movement. The Indian Trade Union movement on 
account of toe agricultural backwardness of our proletariat was started by inteliec- 
tuals and to-day news their help and guidance. But the workers have to distin- 
guish between genuine workers and those who are masquearading as trade unionists. 
The intellectual who identifies himself without class is one of us, but the one who 
comes to use our movement for his own purpose is an enemy who has to be 
carefully isolated and eliminated from the Trade Union Movement. 

The third obstacle in the growth of the Trade Union movement is the repre- 
ssion by the Government. Repression has played havoc in our movement during the 
last few years. No sooner the workers have made attempts to unite and reorganise 
than the heavy hand of repression has swooped down on them and snatched away 
their leadership. 

Besides the elastic sections of the I. P. C. the Government has to-day armed 
itself with fresh powers to crush the Trade Union Movement. They have consoli- 
dated the ordinances into legislative enactments and to-day they toreaten to apply 
them to the Trade ITuion Movement. 

The working class must now wake up to this fact. Its very existence demands 
a ceaseless struggle. Its life is threatened by wage-out and unemployment, its 
efforts to organise are crushed, its leaders arrested and imprisoned, its meetings 
prevented by the ordors of Magistrates. The first step to resist oppression 
of toe working class is to make every worker consoious of the fact that there is a 
system which is oppressing him and make him realise the need of a radical clmiig^ 
Ihe first condition for the development of resistance to repression is toe political 
consciousness of the workers. 

Political coDBoiousness has to develop in the day-to-day struggle of too wOTxem, 
when they come in conflict with toe machinery of the State. The Tnae U^n 
movement welcomes all efforts for the p^iticai organisattons of the workers. ixk»i 
parties of workers like the Working Oum Party of ^mbay should 

struggle of the workers in order to educate them and lead them in toeir 
^cal struggle for dements^ r^hts»« Workers througbemt ths country feel 
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necessity of giTiojj expression to their political demands and aspirations, and 
attempts to organise labour parties are an indication of it. The A. I. T. U. 0* 
will provide a platform for worKers’ parties and support their struggle from the 
working class point of view. 

Besides the struggle for elementary political rights, the working class has its 
own objective programme. Its historical mission is the overthrow of capitalism and 
the socialisation of the means of production, distribution and excnange. This 
mission can be successfully performed by the working class only if it develops 
its own organisational strength and utilises all progressive historical forces which 
will help it with a supply of energy and mass support. Up to now, the Proletariat 
has not participated as an independent factor in the national struggle. Its struggle 
for economic demands has been a ferment to the national movement, but to claim 
leadership of the struggle it will have to appear as a dominant factor in the 
national struggle under the leadership of its own party. 

Pt. Nehru’s Address 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking at the AH-India Trade Union Congress, said 
that he was addressing the Congress after about four years. These four years had 
seen great changes in India both in the National and the Trade Union movement. 
A great struggle of freedom had been carried on and was still being carried on. 
The Trade Union movement has been split up into various parts and he was not 
yet clear as to what each part stood for. During his period in prison he had been 
unable to follow the various developments In the labour world. He had tried to 
find out some facts recently but was still not in a position to know the exact 
situation. While he deplorecT the lack of unity ho felt that to some extent it was 
inevitable as the struggle proceeded on. On one side there should be reformists 
and constitutionalists, and on the other ^revolutionary elements that wanted a radi- 
cal change in the social and political structure. Much the same thing was happen* 
ing in the National movement. 

The present position of Labour In India was deplorable. There was tremendous 
unemployment and the wages were cut down and the living standard was reduced. 
Labour only met these attacks by presenting a unitea front. World conditions 
were such that mere crumbs would fall from the imperialists’ and capitalists’ table 
to the labour masses. As these conditions had deteriorated there was less and less 
to dispute. Therefore, the only way out for labour was to fight for a radical change 
which would give power. The labour method of fight was organisation and strike. 
Many petty strikes were taking place all over the country because of the attempts 
to lower wages. These individual strikes were bound to fail. If they wanted them 
to succeed there should be co-ordination and organisation resulting when time 
came in a general strike to prevent the progressive cutting down of the wages. As 
a matter of fact the labour problem and the national problem were both coming 
nearer to each other and had to face the ultimate issue — that is to say, the removal 
of British imperialism from India. No other solution would satisfy either or bring 
relief to the masses. He hoped, therefore, that there would fbe an increasing 
amount of co-operation between the two great movements. The National ^movement 
could not of course drop its national character and become a purely labour move- 
ment. Nor could the labour movement become just a part of the national move- 
ment because it represented technically the class conscious workers who were the 
most revolutionary elements in (he population. But there was no reason why the 
two could not co-operate wherever possible. 

Some puople said that after years of struggle our condition was worse than it 
was before. That was always so when a fight took place about fundamental 
matters. To-day imperialism and capitalism all over the world were fighting in the 
last ditch a battle to preserve themselves and it was up to labour to organise and 
strengthen themselves and put their whole weight in the struggle. If they did so 
and at the same time co-operated with the National movement and influenced it. 
he had no doubt that victory would come to them and not only would thereby 
bring political freedom in India but social freedom also. 

Second Day — Cawnpore— 25th. December 1933 

The feelings of the audience in the second open session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress ran very high when some of the speakers condemned Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congress. As the audience consisted of a very 
C8 
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large nember of OoDgressmen they protested against it to the president. These 

S rotests went nnheedra and the andienoe rose to their feet amidst shonts of 
iahatma Gandhi ki Jai and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru kijau The president then 
agreed to allow Prof. Bhibanial, a leading Oongressman, to have his say and 
stopped the Tcade Union Oongress speakers from indulging in abuse. So the lead- 
ing Oongressmen on the dais brought the feelings under control. 

The session opened at 5 p. m. when three important resolutions were passed. 
The first called upon the cotton textile workers throughout India to launch a 
general strike for the defence of their wages and other conditions of life with a 
view to resist the ofiensive launched by capitalists against them and called upon 
all existing unions to meet before the end of January at Bombay to determine 
measures of action. The presidents of the provincial committees were also asked 
to create new textile unions where they did not exist. 

The second resolution condemned the White Paper and defined the basic prin- 
ciples of a free Indian State. The third called upon the workers and peasants of 
the country to carry on an intensive agitation all over the country against all 
forms of imperio-capitalist exploitation on the basis of the immediate demands 
which were defined at length. Eight other resolutions moved from the chair were 
also adopted. 

The most important resolution after four hours’ discussion was that 
it was necessary in the political interests of the workers and peasants 
of India to form a political party of the workers and peasants on the 
platform of the fundamental resolution of the Trade Union Gongress in 
order to them a correct lead in the political strug^e of the country 
towards its goal of freedom. A sub-committee of Messrs. Sen, Jhabwala, Oedgikar, 
Buikar. Gbanekar, Pramanic, Bajani Mukerji, Harihar Nath Snastri and Dr. Maker- 
ji was appointed to draft the constitution of such a party to be submitted to the 
executive committee of the Gongress at its next meeting. 

The Congress, also, resolved to start its weekly or fortnightly Journal and a 
committee was appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 

Mr. Bari Baramth Sastri was elected president of the All-India Trade Union 
Gongress for 1934. 

Messrs. Abdul Majid, Viswanath Mukerji, Gharu Banerji, S. H. Jhabwala, 8. B. 
Sen, Buikar and Sabhapati were elected vice-president, Mr. Shivanath Banerji, 
general secretary, Messrs. Jaggam, Pushkarnath Bhatt, John Phatak, Sundarajam, 
secretaries, Messrs. Karnic, Bajani Mukerji, Balaram Shastri and Mitra, organizing 
secretaries, and Mr. Jahar Ganguli, treasurer, for the ensuing year of the All-India 
Trade Union Gongress. 

Even at the afternoon session of the executive which was held in the delegatees’ 
camp to avoid a disturbance, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and cbo 
National Gongress were severely criticised. The National Congress was called 
a bourgeois institution and not national serving only the capitalists’ interests, spe- 
cially benefiting the millowners at the expense of the masses, creating a brown 
bureaucracy in place of the white and struggling for greater freedom for the 
bourgeoise. 


Gbnbeal Seoretaby s Statement 

Contradicting the Associated Press report regarding the incident which took 
place in the second day’s session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, M^rs. 
Earnic and Shivanath Banerji, outgoing and incoming general secretaries of tne 
Congress, said in the course of a statement to the press that the report was most 
mischievous and misleading. They said what actually took plaw was tnat 
Jhabwala made certain remarks about Mahatma Gandhi in his speech wbicn were 
taken exception to by Gongressmeo present iu the pandal as visitors. This iw to 
a bit of argument between Congressmen and a few delegates. There were shorts ct 
and Labour alogana. Qaiat was reetored 
Mr. Jhabwala ruaumed the apecKsh. Later a ^“K*^*?*".?'**.* 
thouKh he waa not a delegate. The whole epiaode ended 
of the peace. The report of the ‘Pioneer’ that Pandemonium prevailed for two 
and flaw, lathia and bamboo aticks were fteely need and many received injones 
was absolutely baseless. 



THE IL P. LABOUR CONFEREHCE 

The first Confereece of the U. P. Labour Party came ofi* on the 2nd. Jnly 1933 
at Oaarnpore. MessaireB of strong sympathy and full support were received from 
several gentlemen in labour. Fraternal delegates attended from Bengal, Punjab 
and Bombay. 

In the open session which was held In the parade ground, Maulana Bturat 
Mchani^ welcoming the delegates, emphasised bis political standpoint in life which 
was to support the mass movemente and their demands. The Maulana criticised 
the policy of the nationalists in trying to monopolize power and influence in the 
interests of a minority of capitalists and landlords. The Maulana was equally 
unequivocal in his criticism of the communal organisations, especially their recent 
attempts at sabotaging labour movement by organising labour on communal lines. 
He congratulated the enthusiasm and sincerity of those young workers who had 
silently worked towards the organisation of the U. P. Labour Conference and the 
formation of the U. P. Labour Party. He promised every help and support to the 
movement. 

Dr. Mohammad Ashraf was proposed to the chair by Mr. Ram Saran Johri 
of Muttra and seconded by Mr. Mohindra Nath of Moradabad. 

In the course of his presidential address Dr. Mohammad Ashraf said 

Contemporaneously with the Congress movement the Labour movement in India 
has been developing at a tremendous speed along with the intensified drive against 
the working class. Since 1929 according to Government reports there has been 
upwards of 500 trade disputes in India. The workers reacted to the post-war crisis 
by a wave of spontaneous strikes all over India. Though the workers showed 
great solidarity, conscious leadership and proper organization were lacking. These 
alone can enable them to achieve their two-fold historic task— the task of national 
liberation and the task of their class emancipation. The need of the day, however 
led to the formation of trade unions which became increasingly class-conscious and 
militant. The growing political orientation of the labour movement towards 
Socialism between 1921 and 1929 met with two major oflensives from the camp 
of reaction. The labour movement, however, has survived these ofiensives and is 
daily gaining in strength and solidarity. 

The need of the hour is to organize II) the labour forces, i'2) the agrarian forces 
and (3) the forces of the impoverished members of the middle class under one 
leadership with concrete formulation of the objective and the method. 

The White Papeb 

A erlttcal analysis of the White Paper and of the proceedings of the Joint 
Select Committee now in progress conclusively show the reactionary nature of the 
proposals for the future constitution of India. The real power at the centre is nil, 
while the provision for bicameral legislatures in some provinces is calculated to 
perpetuate the class domination of the landlords. The inclusion in the Federal 
Assembly of a large number of nominees of the rulers of Indian States will perpetually 
ensure the servility of the Assembly to the demands of White Hall and therefore to 
Uie British bourgeoisie. The numerous ^safeguards' are designed !to retain power 
in the hands of the British capitalists in alliance with the feudal elements in India. 
From the standpoint of the toiling masses of India the White Paper is worse than 
an evil. The Labour party cannot remain indiflercnt to the coming constitutional 
provisioDS.^ Under the new constitution, therefore, the party will have to vigilantly 
guard the interest of the workers and peasants. 

Communal Awabd 

The Communal Award of the British Government, the claims of the communal 
lesdera and the Harijan movement have objectively the same effect of artificially 
dividing the exploited masses among the warring factions. This represents the com- 
bined drive only from three different angles — against the class soliditary of the 
workers and peasants. 
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^ It is, therefore, the immediate task of the Labour party to fight vigorously this 
virus of communalism as the subtlest form of attack against the class interests of 
the workers and peasants. 

The basic policy of the Labour party must therefore be to infuse political cons- 
ciousness into the masses. 


Second Day*i Proceedings 

The delegates to the U. P. Labour Conference along with representatives from 
fraternal organisations in other provinces spent the whole morning in discussing 
the details of the proposed draft of constitution for the U. P. Labour Party. Tb^ 
agreed unanimously as to the objects and other details of the party programme. 

In the afternoon, the executive committee of the conference (elected from amongst 
the delegates and composed of 20 members) met to discuss the plan of organisation. 
Dr. Mohammad Ashraf was elected as president of the executive committee. Messrs 
B. N. Ban^l and B. S. Tiwari as vice-presidents, Mr. Mohindra Nath as general 
secretary, Hafix Mohammad Siddiq, a leading merchant of Cawnpore, as treasurer. 
It was decided to establish the provincial office in Moradabad for the present. 

Open SesMon 

The second open session of the U. P. Labour Conference met at the parade 
grounds in the evening. The president announced the messages received, including a 
message from two peasants of Bijnor and one from a worker of Moradabad. Mr. 
N. Dutta Mazumdar, bar-at-law, the representative of the Bengal Labour Party, 
then spoke emphasizing the legitimate methods. Mr. Mazumdar emphasized that 
the Laoour Party wanted peace and insisted on the right of organizing the peasants 
and workers to prepare them to take full advantage of the next constitutional era. 
A manifesto outlining the basic policy of the Bengal Labour Party was presented 
by Mr. Mazumdar and circulated in the conference. 

JIdaulana Hasrat Mohani explained the speech of Mr. Mazumdor in Urdu and 
completely endorsed his views on behalf of the U. P. Labour Party. 

Resolutions 

The business proceeding of the Conference began with three resolutions moved 
from the chair and passed by the audience, the first appreciating the services of the 
late Pandit Ganesh Shankar V idyarthi of Cawnpore in the cause of labour ; the 
second recording the sympathy of the conference with the distressed peasantry and 
workers in flooded area and condemning the indifierence of the local Government 
towards permanent remedial measures. The last resolution demanded the release of 
all political prisoners irrespective of the nature of their convictions, in view of the 
inauguration of the new constitution and the quashing of Meerut sentences and 
protested against the deputation of political prisoners to Andamans. 

Some very important resolutions framed by the subjects committee of the 
Conference and explaining the attitude of the Conference towards various contem- 
porary political questions were placed before the open session and passed by the 
assembly unanimously. 



THE CENSUS OF INDIA 1931 


The cenBUB of India taken in Febrnai^ 1931 is treated aa a vhole in the report 
of the OensuB CommiBBioner (Dr. J. H. Hutton) publiphed in September 1933. 

The volume, extracts from which are given below, consistB of five parts ; (1) Dr. 
Hutton’s report (together with that of the actuary, Mr. L. 6. Vaidynathan) ; (2) the 
BtatiBtical tables for India ; ( 3 ) a collection of papers of ethnological interest : (4i 
the social and linguistic maps for India^thc Provinces bound separately ; and (5) 
an administrative report, the two latter volumes being intended primarily for depart- 
mental use. 

The table below shows the area covered by the ceiiBus : — 


Year 

6q. miles 

Increase 

1881 

1,382,624 

• •• 

1891 

1,560.160 

177,536 

1901 

1,766,597 

206,437 

1911 

1,802,657 

36.t69 

1921 

1,805.332 

2,673 

1931 

1,808,679 

3,347 


The area covered by the censuB is approximately identical with that covered by 
the census of 1921 and differs little from the area of previous occasions from 1881 
onwards. 2,308 sq. miles containing some 34,000 inhabiiants have been added in Bur- 
ma and in the north-east of Assam, while on the other hand* six sq. miles have 
been lost to Nepal. The statistics, therefore, cover the whole empire of India with 
Burma and the adjacent islands and islets (exclusive of Ceylon and the Maldives) 
as well as Aden and Perim Island, but not the Kuria Muria Islands and Bokotra, 
which is part of the Aden Protectorate, administered from Aden on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, and not part of British India. The statistics and the tables do not 
cover those parts of the peninsula which are not parts of the British Empire, that 
is to say, Afghanistan Nepal, Bhutan and the French and Portuguese possessioDS. 

Area in sq. miles. Population 1931. Percentage of 1 

Afghanistan 250.000 7.000.000 

Bhutan 20.000 230.000 

Nepal 54.000 5.600.000 

French India 196 286.410 + 6.24 

Portuguese India 1.461 579,969 + 5.79 

Babel of Tongues 

The number of languages as classified by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistio 
Survey of India and exclusive of dialects, is 225 by the returns of 1931. Creeds may 
be less numerous, but caf^tes, customs and sects must be no less diverse and the 
same applies to social political and economic conditions. The peoples covered by the 
report present every aspect from that of the latest phase of Western civilization to 
that of the most primitive tribe whi€*h, like the Andamanese or like the Kadar or 
Urahs of southern India, still exist by hunting and collecting forest produce with- 
out ever apparently having reached the stage of agriculture at all. 

, The total area by the census amounts to 1,800,(X)0 sq. miles and the population 
inhabiting it to 353,000,000 giving a density for the whole area of 195 persons per 
sq. mile. This density, however, is a very variable factor appearing at the lowrat 
as 6.5 persons per sq. mile in the mean density of Baluchistan, Chagai District 
which has only one person to the square mile, and at its highest at about 2,0(X) 
I^rsons per sq. mile in the most thickly populated parts of the south west coast, 
the general density of Cochin State, including both the thickly populated coast lands 
and the almost uninhabited highlands, being 814.2 persons per sq. mile and reaching 
village the amazing maximum found in any purely rural population of over 
6»000 persons to the sq. mUe. 
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There is, however, in Bengal an even higher general level of density, since the 
Dacca Division has a mean density of 935 persons for a popnlation or 13,864 104 
and reaches a rnral density of 3,228 per sq. mile for Lohajang thana and a mean 
density of 2,413 for Munsbiganj Snb-Division which has an area of 2^ sq. miles 
Of the total population 256859,787 represents the population of British India nroner* 
the area of which is 862,679 sq, miles, and 81,310,^ that of the States with ui uU 
of 712,608 sq. miles. 


Total Population 

British India, with Burma, has a population of 271,526.933, and the proportion 
of the population of the States to British India is 23 to 77 when Burma is included 
On the other hand, If she be excluded, it is 24 to 76. The density of the popuU.' 
tion varies largely according to the rainfall and in the densest areas— Cochin, of 
eastern Bengal, the north-east of the United Provinces and of Bihar» the rainfall 
is heavier than in any other part of India except Assam, where large tracts of hills 
and forest reduce the population in proportion to the area, and in southern Burma 
where there ia considerable room for the increase of population and where also 
there are considerable areas of forest and hills. With India’s present population 
and area may be compared England and Wales, with an area of over 58,000 sq. 
miles and a population of nearly 40,000,000 and a density of 685 persons per sq. 
mile j or Europe as a whole— area 3,750,000 sq. miles, population 475,000,000, mean 
density 127 persons per sq. mile ; with America^area 3,027,000 sq. miles, population 
123,000,000, persons per sq. mile 41 ; or with China, the area of which, including 
Tibet, Mongolia. Chinese Turkestan and Manchuria is estimated at 41 million sq. 
miles and the population of which according to latest estimate is 342,000,000 giving 
a density of 80*5 persons per sq. mile though in the fertile areas it is of course 
much heavier than this. A more useful comparison, it is stated, should be with 
China proper, having au area of about 1 million sq. miles and a general density 
of probably 200 to 220 persons per sq. mile. 

The total population of the world is now estimated at about 1.850,000,000 and 
the population of India forms almost one-fifth part of that of the whole world. 

The actual increase since 1921 is 33,895298—10.6 per cent, on the population at 
the last census and 39 per cent on the population of India fifty years ago and an 
increase of 12 persons per sq. mile in 50 years during which time the increase in 
area has been principally, if not entirely, confined to comparatively thinly populated 
areas, and amounts to 426,055 sq. miles. These figures may be compared wuh an 
increase in England and Wales since last census of only 5.4 per cent, but of 53.8 
per cent., in the last 50 years, with an increase in the Unitra States of 16 per cen*. 
since the last census, with an increase of nealy 18 per cent in Ceylon and with au 
increase in Java of 20 per cent since the last census and of as much as 26 per 
cent in the outer islanos of the Netherlauds India. 


INDUN States 

As regards the Indian States, the greatest increase has been in Bikaner (41.9 per 
cent) largely due to the increase of irrigation from outside. One of the next 
highest increases is t^t of Travancore in which the density was already 
the highest in India. An increase in Hyderabad State is partly to be attnoutea 
to an increase of efficiency in the taking of the censua. ^ ^ ^ 

How high a population can be supported by i«ncuUure when conoids aw 
favourable IB shown by Cochin with areas here and there carrying pver^,^ ana 
in one rural 
cocoanuts. 


9 IB BUOWU oy KJQOWa WIMI UCiO IIUU - . 

ral unit nctully 4,0W perront to the «}. mile on land prodaoing riM ana 
1 . In Buoh araaa, e. g„ Ooebin and Tra»ancpre, the loor^e " , ^.52*0 or 
tion has been higher than in the aparsely popuIatM area, like Balnohistan 


though there would 


lulatjon 


Jaiealmer State where there ia no eztennon oi irrigationa, 
appear to be more scope for an exteoaion of cultivation. 

Immigration, when India is taken as a whole, inflnenoes the 
little. 730,668 peraona were bom outaide protugueae 

wi&ont taking count, in either case, of peraoM bora in ” j- *, 1.110 

poaaeaaionB. “ihe in^ ia alm^ enti^ in P«w«», .tout 

eonntriea. Againat thia there mmt bo aet off ^*^^6 under 

1,000,000 pwaona who are eatima^ m hanng emigrat ed 
nview. Miration, howOTer^^ ia naore importance^ > j-^pid ^tUnna into 

of populations varying in British India nom 1|244,248 (nW iin 
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Astam to 15636 (net) Immigration into the North-West Frontier Provinee. 
Migration as between British India and the States has tended in the 
pBAt to be from latter to the fomer bnt daring the last decade this position 
has been rerersed and the trend of migration on the whole is from British 
India to the States, where the density is generally lower. Bikaner, where the 
immigrants total 161,^, i. e., 58 per cent of its increase in population, is a striking 
instance. The greater numbw oi its Ummigrants (about 54 per cent) came from 
British India, and while the natural increase of the population of Bikaner State 
plus the normal immigration as recorded in 1921 would have resulted in a 
Mneral increase of 28 per cent, and thereby brought the population back to the 
1891 level merely, the increase at this census is much in excess of that amount, 
and this excess may be put down entirely to the extension of irrigation. 

High Birth Bate 


In India the birth rate is eve^wbere much higher than in Europe largely on 
account of the universality of marriage, the Parsis being perhaps the only Indian 
community in which late marriage and small families are the rule instead of the 
exception. The birth-rate is lower among the Hindus than in most of other com- 
munities probably to some extent on account of the general disapproval of widow 
remarriage, and to some extent on that of the greater prevalance of immature 
maternity. 

On the other hand, the high birth-rate of India is largely discounted by a high 
death rate, particularly among infants as also apparently among women at child- 
birth. Here social factors have to be reckoned with, the custom of *purdah’ per- 
haps exercising its worst effect among the poorer class of Muslims who appear to 
be more rigid in its observance than the corresponding class of Hindus. This 
effect is particularly noticeable in crowded urban areas, in which the space avail- 
able to a woman in *pardah’ and poor circumstances is so small as seriously affect 
her health. 

In the matter of epidemics and of deaths from famine or want, the decade has 
been particularly favourable to an increase in population. It is true that the 
influenza epidemic at the end of the previous decade is believed to have fallen most 
severely on the most reproductive ages and should therefore have had a much more 
lasting effect than the reduction caused by famine which takes the oldest and the 
youngest first. There has, however, been no serious famine in the uecade under 
review, and every year sees improved methods of fighting such epidemics as cholera, 
plague or *kala-azar.’ 


Assam Conditions 

Assam, with a present population of about 9,250,000 shows an increase since 
1921 of 13.7 per cent. The decade from the point of view of public health has 
been ‘‘the best in the history of Assam,” and the tea industry which is, of course, 
the main industry of the province beyond ordinary agriculture, was on the whole, 
in a fiourishing condition, starting the decade with a recovery from the depression 
of 1919-1921, booming in 1923 and 1925 and remaining pros^rous until the end of 
1927. when the present depresion began to be felt as a result of foreign competi- 
tion and over-production. The increase in population, in spite of being the highest 
xecorded in Assam, has been mainly due to natural increase and not to an increase 
by immigration which only formed 10 per cent of the total. The general economic 
condition of the cultivator does not seem to have deteriorated up to 1929 in spite 
of a general tendency to decay on the part of ^ the cottage industries 
and up to that year, the price of agricultural produce had Increased and expendi- 
ture on luxuries increased likewise. The standard of living had gone and so 
also apparently bad^expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies. This had in- 
volved increased indebtedness and *'the average agriculturist has not learned the 
Importance of saving.” 

The increase in population has extended to the whole Province, hills and plains 
districts alike, but is lowest in the Surma Valley, which is the most densely popu- 
lated part and but little affected by migration. The area of the province has been 
eli^tly extended on the frontier towards Burma, but that extension of area has 
only accounted for 1.25 per cent of the increase. The area of Asssam is 67334 
equate miles and its population is 9347,857 having a mean density of 137 to the 
equate mile. The density, however, is very variable. In the Surma Valley the 
uensity is 438 per square mile, and naturally the increase in population has beeo 
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lewt in this area. In the Brahmapntra valley it is 171, and it is in this area that 
immif^ration is .most active ; in the hills which, generally speaking, afford a scantv 
subsistence to scattered villages, the density is only 39. ^ 

Pbolific Breeders 

The population is of a very mixed character. In the Brahmaputra the indige- 
nous population consists of ]&do and Shan tribes mostly Hinduized. and with an 
aristrooracy of caste Hindus ultimately of foreign extraction but, like the small 
Muslim population settled in the 17th century, completely indentified with the coun- 
try and the people of the valley by a residence of many generations. The recent 
immigrants consist either of tea garden coolies, mostly aboriginals from the Madras 
Agency Tracts, the Central Provinces and Ghota Nagpur, who take up land and 
settle down in the country, and of Muslim cultivators from Mymensingh District 
in Bengal who have of recent years swarmed into the lower districts of the valley 
and opened up large areas of waste land. Prolific breeders and industrious cultiva- 
tors but untruly and uncomfortable neighbours, thess immigrants threaten to swamp 
entirely the indigenous inhabitants and in tne course of two or three decades to 
change the whole nature, language and religion of the Brahmaputra valley and to 
assimilate it to the Muslim areas of Sylhet, where the population is not Assamese 
but essentially Bengali, whether Muslim or Hindu. 

In the other district of the Surma Valley, the plains part of Kachar, the last 
stronghold of the Kachari Kings and once completely Kacbari in character, has 
become a Bengali colony entirely submerging the indigenous Kachan, who has 
retained his whole tribal nationality only in the North Cachar Hills. There, as in 
the rest of the Hill districts, the indigenous tribes still hold their own, resentful 
of the intrusion of the plainsmen, whether Bengali or Assamese, and maintaining 
their own languages and distinctive cultures and racially belonging for the most 
part to Burma rather than to India, 

The mean density of Baluchistan is 6 persons per square mile, a little more than 
Tibet with 4 and about the same as Newfoundland exclusive of Labrador ; but this 
density falls in the Chagai district to 1 person per square mile. The decade started 
with a period of famine resulting from the drought of 1920-21 and although the 
years 1923-24 were good, the later years were afflicted by locusts and the decade as 
a whole was below the usual level of prosperity. 

As a result of famine and scarcity and of the damage done by the invading sands 
of the Chagai deserts which bury and lay waste the cultivated areas to the south 
and east of them and choke both sources and channels of irrigation, the Province 
lost some thousands of its scanty indigenous population by migration. 

The population increased by 69,000 of which 39,500 rroresents a natural iucreasfl; 
but the phenomenal increase of 45.5 per cent, in the Tribal Areas is not f^ntireiy 
beyond suspicion, and if the natural population of Baluchistan be alone consi- 
dered, the 1911 figure has oot yet been recovered. 

Population in Bengal 


Bengal, ninth of the Provinces of India in area, is first in respect of : 

__ - nn Erti si i i ... 


The British districts cover 77,521 sq. miles, exclusive of large surfaces of river and 
estuary, and the Bengal States 5,434. To these, for census purposes, w^ added 
Sikkim State, another 2,818 sq, miles. Thirty sq. miles have been added sinw 19^51 
from Bihar and Orissa but changes in calculation of area have increased the size 
by an additional 678 sq. miles. 

The total populrdon returned is 51,087,338 for Bengal (of which 60, 114, TO were 
in British and 973,336 in State territory) and 109,808 for Sikkim, the population of 
Bengal being more than one-sixth of the total for British India. . 


The density in British Bengal is now 646 persons per sq. miles, while ttot of 
Sikkim is only 39. Excluding Calcutta, the density of bengai varies from 2.190 m 
Howrah district to 43 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but for the gwatf; Pf” 
of the Province has a density of over 500 to the sq. mile, and if sinRller uniw are 
taken, a much higher rural density is found in many ptac^, Dacca Division having 
a mean density of 935. Munshiganj sab*diviBion of 2,4l3, and Lohajang thana o 

The^rate of** increase of population has been 7.3 per cent since 1921 and that of 

Bute ii one of the few in Indie ttjt ‘’^'^tteSntedto 

This decrease, 0*27 per cent, is entirely Hindu (—4.76 per cent) and is attrih 
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the expansion of settled cultivation by Muslims which has the eftect of driving;: the 
Hinduised tribes, Koch, Mech, Poliya, etc. into the foot-hills of eastwards into Assam, 
a process observed likewise in the adjoining Bengal districts. It also suf^gested that 
this decrease is partly due to the changes in social custom, such as the abandonment 
of widow re-marriage as part of a campaign of social elevation and to changes in 
environment unfavourable to pre-existing adaptations. 

^ipura State on the other hand, with only 03 persons to the sq. mile, has 
experienced an increase of 25.6 per cent, and the thinly populated Chittagong Hill 
Tracts one of 22.9 per cent. 

Conditions during the decade from the economic standpoint are described as having 
**not entirely unsatisfactory”. Harvest have been generally good and prices high until 
1929, though there have been severe floods in three years, some cyclones and an 
earthquake. Wages were high till 1930, but their high level was of little benefit 
to niiddle class families with fixed incomes, and it was the skilled workman who 
reaped the roost benefit. 

In industry, cotton mills have been prosperous throughout, and just until 1929; 
tea was prosperous till 1927 ; coal has not been prosperous. 

Throughout Bengal, there seems to have been a general rise in the standard of 
living, not shown in an improved or more expensive diet, though it is reported that 
the need for a better balanced dietary is indicated by the fact that an ordinary cul- 
tivator is found to improve and gain weight on prison faro, but in minor amenities, 
such as umbrellas and shoes, shirts and coats **now worn bv thousands who would 
never have dreamt of wearing them ten years ago,” while the hurricaiie lantern is 
almost universally displacing the indigenous oil lamp. 

In an examination of the population question, the Census superintendent reaches 
the conclnsion that Bengal might have a population of some 53,000,000 in 1941, and 
that the maximum population will be from 68 to 74 millions ; that the Hindu 
population' has passed the point at which the rate of increase accelerates in succes- 
sive decades and is approaching a stationary population, whorcas the Muslim popu- 
lation has not yet progressed so far along its present cycle of growth but will ulti- 
mately be to the Hinau as 4 to 3 ; and that Bengal could support at the present 
standard of living nearly doable its present population. 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bihar and Orissa has a heterogeneous population of 42,329,583 in an area of 
111,702 sq miles giving a mean density of 379 per sq. mile of which 28,648 sq. miles 
consist of Feudatory States which contain more than 4 ^ millions of the population. 
The increase of the Province has been 11.5 per cent since 1931. The population 
fails naturally into three areas which do not correspond to its administrative divi- 
sions, that is, into Bihar (exclusive of the Santal Parganas), the Chota Nagpur plateau 
together with the Santal Parganas and the Feudatory States, and Orissa proper. 
The mean density gives little indication of its great variation, which is as high ns 
969 persons per sq. mile in the Muzafiarpur district of Bihar, with a density of 1073 
if calculated on cultivatable area, and as low as 43 in the Feudatory State of llaira- 
khol. In previous decades the number of emigrants has very greatly exceeded the 
number of immigrants. This excess has been considerably reduced during the past 
ten years. 

But these conditions have been confined to British territory, for in the States 
there has been in the past an excess of immigrants over emigrants which has been 
similarly reduced daring the past decade. The public health has been exceptionally 
good throughout the decade, mortality from plague having decreased by about 73 
pw cent and from cholera by about 30 per cent. At the same time, though the 
birth rate has fallen from 41 per mile to |36.5, the survival rate has more than 
doubled. 

J^mbay in 1921 included the area which in 1931, was enumerated as the Western 
India States Agency, and on this occasion therefore its area was reduced to 151,593 
square miles (excluding Aden), having a population of 26,347,519 and a mean density 
w 174. Even with this reduction Bombay remains larger than any Province except 
Boma and Madras. It comprises not only the British districts of the Bombay 
PresideDcy proper but the Bombay States and Agencies and Bind. 

Bombay City 

w ^mbay City itself, the population has actually fallen *sin^e 1921, partly pro* 
MDly because the ecooomie depression which has set in by the census of 1931 hsd 
03 
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driven back to their homea the countrymen who normally come down to Bombay to 
work daring the cold weather and partly owing to Bubnrban expansion, but everv 
other unit in the confines of Uie Presidency proper has increased in population 
during the decade and the general rate of increase, 13.7 per cent, is well arove that 
of India as a whole. In the case of the cities the increase was probably greater than 
that actually shown, since the municipal authorities did not in all cases co-operate 
whole-heartraly, while some Were definitely obstructive. In Surat, Eaira, Viilraarle 
and Broach at any rate the enumeration was probably defective, and at Ahmedabad 
it was made impossible to carry it out at all in many parts of the city. 

The Bombay States and, even more, Sind have increased at a higher rate than the 

S rovince as a whole though Sind has been visited by disastrous floods and in 1929- 
3 revenue to the extent of Bs. 57,71,940 had to be remitted on account of daniftm 
by locusts. ^ 

In marked contrast to all the decades since 1891, no district has sufiered from a 
single very bad season daring the whole period under review. 

Bubma 


Though only eight in order of population figures, Burma is by far the largest of 
the Provinces of the Indian Empire, having an area of 261,610 square miles of which 
233.492 were covered by the census operations of 1931. The population census is 
14,w7,146 having increased by 11 per cent since 1921, part of which increase as neat 
as can be estimated 320,000 persons, is due to immigration from India. 

Ths immigration of Yunnanese during the decade has been considerable and has 
added about 10,000 to the population of the Northern Shan States while Indians 
largely Gurkhas from Nepal have added another 11,000 to the Northern and 5,000 to 
the Southern Shan States. In the Salween division the population of the i^rcnni 
States decreased and the increase in the rest of that division was largely due to the 
mines in Salween District. The Chin division has increased not only by the natural 
growth daring a prosperous decade but by the inclusion of previously unadminis- 
tered country on the Assam border. The Central Provinces and Berar area 
totalling 131,095 square miles, include not only the British districts, 82,153 
square miles, and the fiteen States of the Central Provinces, 31,175 square miles, 
but the four districts of Berar, 17,767, which are leased in perpetuity from II. E. E. 
the Nizam. The total area of the Province according to the last revision is 
133,050 square miles. The total population is 17,990,937 with a mean density of 
137 per square mile, but this density is very variable being exceedingly low in the 

20.000 square miles still covered by forest. The highest density is that of the 
Eotghora Tahsil which has 492 persons to the square mile, and the lowest that of 
the Ahiri Zamindari with only 16. Famines and epidemics have been responsibln 
for exceptional fluctuations m the past, and the Central Provinces more 
than any other are marked by recurring alternations between good and bad years. 

On the whole the intervening prosperity more than balanced the depression at 
either end of the decade. The net area cropped increased .from 23,585,215 acres to 
25,364,376 ; the addition of a thousand miles of irrigation channels added nearly 

100.000 acres of irrigated land ,* 1,000 miles of metSled road were added to the 

existing metalled roads, and many new bridges, and 300 miles of railway. It is 
significant of the coanection between prosperity and population that the growth of 
the latter was very small in the north of the Province which suffered thr^ very 
bad years at the end of the decade. Elsewhere, as in other Provinces, the highest 
rate of increase was in the most thinly populated areas. * 

The infant mortality rate appears to be higher in the Central Provinces than in 
India as a whole or in most other parts of India, but the rate of increase at this 
census has been 12.6 per cent for the Provinces. 


^ Decrease in Coorc 

Goorg, smallest after Delhi of the Provinces of India, is the only one which 
showed a decrease of population at the census of 1931. Its Mea is 1,593 sq^e 
miles (of which 519 are occupi^ by Beserved Forest) with a 
163.327-511 loss than in 1921. and a density of 103 persons per 
decrease in population is probably greater than the figures indicate sinw tnw 

beenadecr£^ of about 5.000 persons in tlm natural population most 

balanced by an increase in immigrants more apparent lopi niany 

mostly of labourers who leave the Province for their homeB in .March. In is 
most have already gone when the census was taken but in 1931 the census lei 
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etrlier before the exodas had atarted. The vital atatiatics ahowed an exoeaa In 
deaths over births of 14,000 though it is stated of the average individual in Ooorg 
that his desire ^'appears to be to have as many children as possible irrespective of 
his economic position”. Urban population has increased and a general increase in 
the nnmber ol occupied houses points to the gradual dissolution oi the joint family 
system prevalent in Coorg. 

Delhi 

Delhi the smallest and most recently constituted of the Provinces of India is 
primarily an urban unit and the total area of the Province is only 573 sq. miles, 
but the population is 636,246 persons (722 females per 1,000 males) with a mean 
density ol l.llO persons per sq. mile. This density varies from 58,273 persons per 
sq. mile in Old Delhi municipality to 372 in the rural area, where the increase 
during the decade has been only B per cent, as compared with 30.3 per cent for 
the province as a whole. This rapid increase is due to the abnormal growth of a 
newly established Capital, and is very largely due to immigration, since the 
gross balance of migration in Delhi’s favour is 189,594 persons, oi which the Census 
Superintendent regards 1 11,775 as the actual net increase by immigration during the 
decade since 1921. This growth in population has outstripped the rapid building of 
houses and in the urban area the density per 100 houses has increased from 410 in 
1921 to 454 in 1931. The censured population of the urban areas however (447,442/ 
probably falls to about 330,000 in the hot weather, which is likely to be no more 
and possibly even less than its permanent population at the height of its importance 
in the reign of Shah Jahan, 


Wheee Madras Leads 

Madras, covering 142,272 sq. miles and populated by 46,740,107 persons, is second 
among the major provinces in area, third in population and Aftn in density (329) 
but in rate of increase seventh exceeding only Bengal and the United Provinces the 
higher population figures of which is fast over-hauling. Its rate of increase for the 
decade was 10.4 in British territory, a little less than the general rate of the whole 
Indian Empire. 

The vital statistics of Madras are worthy of reference since this Province is the 
only one whose registration of birth and death approaches anything like a satis- 
factory standard. Even so, in 1930, some 62,000 unregistered births and 20,000 un- 
registered deaths were detected by inspecting officers in the Presidency. In some 
parts of Madras emigration takes place on a large scale to Assam, Burma, Oylon 
and Malaya the annual loss being some 13, (XX) and though the decline in the ^ plan- 
ting industry has resulted in large number of returns, these had not had their full 
effect by the time the census took place even from Burma. 

As in the accuracy of her vital statistics, Madras is ahead of other Provinces in 
the matter of birth control. 

The external boundaries have not altered. Internally there have been some chan- 
ges between districts the most important of which has been the re-absorption in the 
three neighbouring plains districts of the Agency Division, a hilly tract inhabited by 
Kbonds, Bawaras and similar hill tribes ana quite alien to the plains districts which 
have absorbed it. The mean density is 329 but density varies greatly in differ- 
ent areas being only 89 persons to the square mile in the agency tracts and 471 on 
the west coast, though one district, the mains of Godavari East, on the Coromandel 
Coast reaches a higher density (660) than Alalabar itself with 610. There is a greater ten- 
dency to city life in Madras than in any major Province but &mbay,but the towns are 
far less industrial in character than that of the latter Province. Nevertheless, signs of 
industrial development are appearing and cotton mills are springing up at small 
country centres supplied by the cotton growing areas they adjoin. Thus Pollachi, 
a small town in Coimbatore dirtrict, haa six miles in 1921 but 30 in 1931. Chrap 
power from water is a possibility and the use of (electricity is steadily advancing 
in popularity, as the decade has seen many towns with oil lamps or no lamps 
i^pt electric lighting and fans. The standard of living is risinft. and in ten years 
the villager has “become accustomed to and takes as necessities what formerly 
were rather nnlooked for luxuries. The great advance in communications ^ which 
the motor bus and car has brought has contributed enormously to widening 
horixons.” 
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PRONTiatt Provinge 

The North-West Frontier Province has an area of 36,356 square miles with a 
jgopulation of 4,684,864 and a mean density of 129 per sq. mile but of this area 
22,838 square miles constitute the Trans-frontier Agencies, of the population of 
which 2.212,837 is only estimated and not obtained by enumeration, making a total 
with those enumerated in trans-frontier posts of 2,259,288 (density of 99) and 
leaving 2,425.076 persons in the five re^farly administered districts with an area 
of 13,518 square miles and a mean density of 179, an area a little greater than 
that of Holland with a population a little less than that of Denmark. Since 1921, 
the Malandri tract, 20 square miles, has been added to the administered from the 
unadministered area and four square miles have been transferred from Kohat 
District to the former. Otherwise there has been no territorial change. The den- 
sity of population in the administered areas exclusive of urban population varies 
according to the combined factor of rainfall and irrigable land, decreasing from 
North to South. The growth of population has depended mainly on the extension 
of canal irrigation. The Kabul River Canal reached its maximum area of irrigation 
in 1921 and the Upper Swat Canal in 1929, 

Punjab 

The Punjab is the eighth Province in India in area, but with the Punjab States 
Agency fourth in area, sixth in density and fifth in population. It has an area 
of 136,964 square miles with a mean density of 208, but this includes not only 
British Districts and the Punjab States Agency, a separate unit though treated in 
the same volume. Taken separately, British territory has a population of 23,580, 
852 with a density of 238 over 99,265 square miles. The Punjab States Agency 
has an area of 32,407 square miles, a population of 4,472,218 and a mean density 
of 138. The increase in the Punjab ^pulation during the last 40 years is well- 
illustrated by the density of Lyallpur district which was 15 per square mile in 
1891 and is now 368. The last decade has seen the highest rate of increase yet recorded. 
The birth rate, twice that of the United Kingdom, has remained consistently high. 

The United Provinces have an area of 112,191, sq, miles of which 5»943 consti- 
tute the States of Bampur, Tehri-Garhwal and Benares. The total area is less 
than that of 1921 by 53 sq. miles on account of 8 sq. miles transferred elsewbcro 
and 45 reduced by fresh surveys. The Province (British territory) is a little 
smaller than the British Isles and has a slightly larger population, while the total 
population of the province is 49i614,83o with a mean density of 442. Though 
seventh of the provinces of India in size, it is third in point of population. Eighty 
per cent earning inhabitants are actively engaged in agriculture. 

There has been a marked improvement in public health, particularly in the mat- 
ter of deaths from Plague, Cholera and Small- pox. The increase in population du- 
ring the decade has been greater in the States than in British territory but amoimts 
over the whole province to 6*7 per cent, the density being gi eater in the east than 
in the west. In this connection, it is pointed out that the higher castes w® 
minant in the west of the province, and the lower in the east, or in cases of castM 
uniformly distributed, the western branches are socially superior. Generally 
ing, however, the population of the United Provinces like its language is more uni- 
form than that of most Provinces in India, 


Baroda State 

Baroda State ooenpiee 8,164 sq. mnea in Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
compact whole, consistiog, of four major and soyeral diBoouMC^ Tiw ’dodb- 

a total population of 2.443,007 and a mean ^uty of 2W per eq. mile. I 1^^ 
latioQ has increased by 14.9 per cent since The nersons 

at 8.4 per cent and the increase due to immimtaon was bwoIIot by 2^ P“ 
who migrated from Tillages in adjoining British tantqry for pwliuoal 
nected with the non-co-operation movement, ^roda is the sixtt wgw 
Indian States though about sixteenth in a|^ No epidenucs ® ‘occupies 

the decade, nor were there ^ calamities cimming a jenoM toll M • _gj,„gneDt 
areas inemsed from 3,71(^0«) acres to 83.920,00 and the number m 
irrigation wells increased tom 60,433 to 163,776. 
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Table Showing Number in Provinces 


The loIlowiQg table ehowa the Dnmber of population in the provinoee of India 
according to Ae census report of 1933 



Area Sq. Mile 

Male 

Female 

Tout 

India 

1,808,679 

181,828,923 

171,008,855 

352,837.778 

Ajmere & Marwara 

a,7ii 

296,081 

264,211 

560.292 

Andaman & Nicobar Isles 3,143 

19.702 

9,761 

29463 

Assam 

S.0'4 

4,537,206 

4,085,045 

8,612,351 

Beluchistan 

54.»*8 

270,004 

193.504 

463.508 

Bengal 

77 S 2 I 

26,041,698 

24,072,304 

50,114,002 

Behar & Orissa 

83.054 

j8,794,138 

18,883,438 

37,677,576 

Bombay (including 
Aden) 

123.679 

», 535.903 

10,394,698 

21,930,601 

Burma 

333.492 

7,490,601 

7.176.545 

14.667,146 

C. P. & Berar 

99.930 

7,761,818 

7,745,905 

15,507.723 

Coorg 

1.593 

90.575 

72,752 

163,327 

Delhi 

573 

369.497 

266,749 

636,246 

Madras 

142,277 

23,082,999 

23,657.108 

46,740,107 

N. W. F. P. 

i3.S»8 

1,315,818 

1,109,258 

3,425,076 

Punjab 

99,200 

12,880,510 

10,700,342 

23.580.852 

U. P. 

106,248 

35,445,006 

22,963,757 

48,408,763 

Provinces 

1,096,171 

139.931,556 

131,595,377 

271,526,933 


Burma is the biggest province as regards area— 233,429 square miles. 

Bengal is the biggest province as regards population— 50414 , 003 . 

Central Provinces have the highest death rate— 335 . 

Assam has the lowest death rate in India— 23 . 8 . 

Madras has the largest number of females per 1 . 000 , males— 1 . 25 . 

The Punjab has the smallest number of females per 1.000 male— 831 . 

Burma leads as regards the number of old men. The percentage of population 
aged 50 years and over is 11 . 3 — the highest in India. 

The infant mortality rate is the lowest in Burma .— 23 per cent. 

The Jews have the largest number of children. The average number of children 
per family is 5 . 9 . 

Hinduism is the predominant religion in India,— 6.824 persons per 10.000 popu- 
lation follow this religion. 

Christians have the biggest families in India, the number of persons per family 
beii^ 5 . 

BengnI has the largest number of widows — 226 per 1000 of women. 

Burma has the largest number of insane— 88 per 1 , 00,000 population. 

Ajmer— Merwara has the largest number of blind persons — 386 per 100»000 
population. 

Burma has the largest number of literates — 368 per mile. 



IRRIGATION IN INDIA 1930-31 

The regert on Irrigakion in India daring the year 1930-31, which was issued 
by the Government of India from Simla on the lat. July 1933, gives interesting 
details of irrigation operation in India during the year under review. 

The works completed were (1) improvement to the Kovvur-Maojair junction canal 
Qodavari Delta system --estimate Ks. 154 lakhs ; (2) diversion of the Nalamada 
drain, Kistna Delta— estimate Ks. 1,018 lakhs ; (3) improvements to the Vecranam 
tank, Lower Coieroon anicut system— estimate Bs. 165 lakhs. 

The works in progress were chiefly those related to the Cauvery Mettur Project. 
The Government state, with reference to this project, that the preliminary head works 
have been completed, excavation for the main dam is practically finished, and 
about fifty-four per cent of the actual dam construction has deen done. 

The work on the high level sluice is now well advanced and good progress 
has been made in the construction of regulators, sluices, weirs, aqueducts and 
bridges. The expenditure on the project during the year amouted to about Bs. 103 
lakhs of rupees. 

The other works in progress were those relating to the Prolavaram Island pro- 
ject, the Basavamat Channel improvements, improvements to the Yenamaddurru 
drain, the Battalai north bank canal, and diversion of the upland drainage across 
the Cauvery Vennar regulator. 

Projects Under Consideration 

Projects under consideration were those relating to revision of the estimate for 
the Jo^udi reservoir in the Ganjam District, preliminary report and estimate for 
the revised Tungabadra scheme, investigation of the new high level channel 
taking off from the Kistna anicut, proposals for a channel for carrying 
food supplies for storage purposes in connection with the Kaunampalti 
project ; proposals for extending irrigation in the Coimbatore district 
from the water of the Biruvani stream ; drainage improvements to the 
Bhiyali Taluk in the Tanjore District and a diversion bank for the Coieroon ; the 
scheme for remodelling the sluices in the Cauverv ; investigation of the proposals 
connected with the Kattalai scheme in the Tricninopoly District and the scheme 
for ihe restoration of the old course of the Uyyakondam channel in the Tanjcie 
Taluk. 

The total area sown in the Madras Presidency during the year review 
was 39,193,000 acres of which 75,73,000 were Government irrigated. The capital 
cost on the irrigated area amounted to Bs. 1,763 lakhs and the value of the crops 
raised over the area and at this cost was Bs. 2,233 lakhs. 

The mileage in canals and distributaries in operation during the period amoun^ 
to 13,414 miles under the various delta, anicut, channel, tank, canv.. river, reserroir 
and other systems. 



fteport ot the Capitation Tritmnal 

The report of the Oapitation Tribunal along with the Government of India’s 
order and the Prime Minister’s announcement were published from Simla on the 
20Ui. December 1933. The report is accepted wherever the recommendations are 
unanimous and in eases of difference of opinion the majority opinion is adopted. The 
British Government have decided to recommend to the British Parliament that the 
amount of grant towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure be one and a half 
million pounds, this amount to include the separate subsidy of £130,000 per annum 
hitherto paid from the army funds towards the cost of transport of Britisn troops to 
and from India. It is calculated that the practical effect of the contributions by the 
British Government would be to^ relieve the Indian tax- payer of the cost of 
some ten British linfantry battalions. The total gain to India is estimated at £ 417,000 
per annum. The decision takes effect from April 1 of this year. 

Premieres Statement in Commons 

The Prime Minister made the following announcement in the House of Commons 
on the 20th. December regarding the Capitation Bate Tribunal : — 

^*As the House is aware, an advisory tribnnal under the chairmanship of Sir 
Bobert Garran was set up last year to advise on questions arising out of the inci- 
dence of the cost of India’s defence expenditure with special reference to the char- 
ges made by the Wa: Office and the Air Ministry for the cost of raising and 
training British troops for service in India known as the capitation charges, which 
had for so many years been a subject of controversy between the War Office and 
the Air Ministry and the Government of India. Two members of the tribunal, 
Lords Dunedin and Tomlin, were nominated by his Majesty’s Government and Bir 
Bhadilal and Bir Muhammad Sulaiman by the Government of India. The tribunal 
reported in January last and their report has been under careful consideration of 
his Majesty's Government and the Government of India who have agreed to 
accept its recommendations and where the tribnnal are not unanimous, to act on 
the majority recommendations. This involves acceptance by the Government of 
India of the capitation charges calculated in accordance with the tribunal's sugges- 
tion as legitimate charges on Indian revenues and payment to India of a grant 
from British revenues towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure. The Govern- 
ment have decided to recommend to the House that the amount of this grant be 
one and a half million sterling yearly, This amount is to include a separate sub- 
sidy of £130.CXX) yearly, hitherto paid from the army funds towards the cost of 
transport of British troops to and from India, the continuance of which was one 
of the matters referred to the tribunal. The Government trust that the action which 
they proposed to take on the recommendations of the tribunal will be accepted by 
all concerned as a satisfactory ending to a long standing controversy. I am glaid 
to take this opportunity of expressing the Government’s appreciation of the valu- 
able services rendered by the chairmau and members of the tribunal. The report 
of the tribnnal would be published as a White Paper. 

Fobewoed to the Bepobt 

In the foreword to the Capitation Tribunal’s report the British Government 

say : 

. *The text of the report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal published 
in the following pages differs in some respects from that actually submitted by the 
tribunal and considered by his Majesty's Government. In two places in the report 
signed by all members of the tribunal his Majesty’s Government have found it 
uecessary for reasons of military policy to alter slightly the original wording but 
this has been done without in any way modifying the original signiheanee. It has 
also not been found possible to publish tn extenao the notes by Sir Sh^ilal and 
Sir Muhammad Sulaiman |?on the question of Imperial Military contribution in 
view of the disenssion therein of certain matters in the sphere of military policy 
and foreign relations. The brief summaries of these notes which have been subs- 
^tuted are accepted by the two members concerned as conveying the purport o| 
their lespeetive notes.^ 
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THE GAPlTATlOlf TBIBirNAt BEPO&T 

The Tribunal’s Report 


C BQdJL^ 


Hie r^rt of the Oapitetion Tribanal mean a total gain to India of £41.417009 
yearly# l^e orders take effect from April 1» 1933. * 

The tribunal was appoined by his Majesty’s Government to consider certain ques- 
tions regarding the defence ez^uditure which are in dispute between the Govern- 
ment oilndia on the one hand and the War Office and the Air Ministry on the 
other. 


QuBsTioira AT Issue « 

The terms of reference to the tribunal covered four main points : 

(a) Whether, and if so on what basis, capitation payments should continue 
namely, the contribution paid from the Indian, revenues towards the expenses borne 
by the War Office and the Air Ministry in recruiting officers, soldiers and air men 
in England and training them for service in India. 

(b) India’s claim that a contribution should be made from Imperial revenues 
towards the military expenditure from Indian revenues. 

a The claim of the War Office and the Air Ministry that India should pay 
ct contribution towards the cost of Imperial reserves. 

(d) Whether the sea transport contribution paid by the War Office to India 
should be continued. 


Capitation Payments by India 

As regards the capitation payments the tribunal found on the main question of 
principle that the cost of British colonization for the recruitment ana training 
should be apportioned between Great Britain and India proportionately to their 
respective establishments. On that basis two most important subsidiary principles 
for settlement were : (1) what should be fixed as the period of training mr which 
the cost should be charged to India and (2) whether India should be allowed a 
rebate proportionate to the terms served by a soldier in the reserve. 

The recommendation of the tribunal was in effect midway between the claims of 
the War Office and the India Office in regard to the period of training and entirely 
in favour of India in the matter of rebate for reserve service. 

As regards the claim that imperial revenues should continue to contribute to- 
wards the cost of Indian defence many arguments were put forward on either side. 
The tribunal decided to recommend that a contribution should be made and a 
majority of them considered that the grounds in respect of which cootribntioii 
should be made were the following two only : (a) that the armed forces of India 
constitute a force ready in emergency to take the field at once, which does not 
exist elsewhere in the Empire which is specially available for immediate use in 
the East and which has on occasions been so used : and (b) that India is the 
training ground for active service, such as does not exist elsewhere in the Empira 
The tribunal recommended that the contribution should be fixed in relation to 
these grounds, but did not attempt themselves to assess the amount in terms of money. 

On the question of reserve, the War Office claimed that India had no reserve 
of British troops on the spot and that the War did in fact maintain a larger 
reserve than it otherwise would in order to provide for India. Indian revenu^ 
should, therefore, contribute for the maintenance of the general Imperial reserve ana 
further should acwcpt entirely the maintenance of a specific reserve for India, ino 
tribunal came to the conclusion that India should not contribute to the ^general 
reserve. As regards the specific reserve, they found there had been no 
a competent authority to maintain such reserve for India and they advised, tnere- 
fore, that at the present stage the claim in the form in which it was presei-tea 
should not be allowed. . ^ 

As tmxds the sea transport contribution paid by the War 
by a m^rity decided to recommend that payment at the rate of £140,000 a year 

* ^In^Dwmberf^l933, his Majesty’s Government ms(^ a comprehensive awar^ 

the points rais^ before the tribunal. They accepted the iJcom- * 

tribni^. Where thera are not unanimous, they live accepted the majonty 

*”*In*iS»* course of the report the Oapitation W = *2* mwument^S 

suggestions both in the memoranda of the Inia Office and in the argu 
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conosel that for varioas reasons the British Government ought in the financial 
adjastments with India to act in a spirit of generosity or liberality and that the 
tribunal in framing its recommendations should frame them on that assumption, in 
other words, it should advise the British Government to be influenced by that 
spirit. We are all agreed that this is no part of the tribunal. We think that the 
tribunal in advising what payments should be made to Iitdia as also in advising 
what payments should be made by India ought not to be influenced by appeals 
to generosity on the one side or the other. Whether the British Government itself 
should be influenced by any such considerations is a matter for decision by the 
Government and Parliament which are responsible for the administration of public 
funds. The question of generosity is not related to any principle of fairness or 
equity and we do not think that it ought to be taken into account by the tribunal 
in advising what payments ought to be made by either party to the other. 

India's Position in Military Administration 

‘It has also been suggested to us that we should give consideration to the fact 
that India, though already entrusted with considerable powers of sclf-govorniucnt, is 
in the sphere of Military administration still to a great extent in a dependent 
position and is not able in negotiations upon matters relating to military expendi- 
ture or of army organisatiou involving military expenditure to exercise powers of 
**indepcndent bargainer 


Task of the Tribunal 

"We are all agreed that this is not a matter that ought to influence the tribunal 
in considering the question what payments should be made by one party or the 
other. In the negotiations between the two Governments it would be quite natural 
and proper for India to say : "We are not on terms of equality. Wc appeal to you 
to recognise this and to deal with us not with the strong hand of a predominant 

E artner imposing his will but in accordance with principles of fairness and equity.’’ 

iut such an appeal has no relevance to the deliberations of an independent tribunal 
which has the task of advising what ought to bo done ; in other words, what is 
fair and right between the parties. That is a question which cannot be aflcctcd 
bv the fact that one of the parties in relation to the other is not in tho position 
of an iodepeiident bargainer. 

Political Feeling in India 

Tt has also been represented to us that the tribunal ought to be influenced by 
the fact that some of the charges made against India are the subject of strong 
political feeling in that country which the British Government as a matter of 
policy, ought to take into account and which the tribunal ought to advise (ho 
British Government to take into account. Wc are all agreed that the tribunal 
in advising whether a certain contribution ought or ought not to bo made should 
not take this consideration. Political sentiment considered apart from the question 
whether it has a sound basis in reason is irrelevant to the question of w'hat is 
fair and right. Bight is not made wrong merely by being thought wrong by a 
large number of people. Nor has any evidence been placed before this tribunal to 
enAle it to gauge the strength or persistence of this paliticul sentiment. It may, 
of course, be that the Government in deciding whether a particular form of charge 
is politic may give consideration to questions such as this but they can only be 
considered by Uie Government which has the moans of ascertaining tho true posi- 
tion and the task of formulating a pnlicy in the light of its knowledge. They 
cannot affect the tribunal’s view of what financial obligations ought to be borne 
by India.’ 

With effect from April 1, 1933 payment of account at the capitation rate will 
be calculated in accordance with the recommendations of the tribunal. The calcula- 
tion BO far as can at present be seen will mean an annual net saving to India of 
£107,000 taking together payments due to the War Office and to the Air Ministry. 

A contribntion will be made from Imperial revenues towards defence expenditure 
from Indian revenues from April 1, 1933. This contribution w^l be held at the 
rate of one and a half pound* million a year but will be held to include sea trans- 
port contribution of £l^,0G0. The effect of this decision is, therefore, a gain to India 
Of £2370t,00a 
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Wlm •djutmonti haw been made for certain minor detaila Ae toU reanlt of 
the of hia Majeety’a Government on mattera oonaiderea by tbe tnbnnal 

ia a gain to India eatimatra at £1,417)000 a year) 

On the qneation of reaerve hia Majeaty’a Government have accepted ^e recom* 
mendation tbt India ahould make no contribution to the general Imperial r^ye 
bnt have directed the Office and the War Office to anbmit for conaideration of ^ 
of Imperial Defence the militery qneation whether a apecifio .reaerve for 
India ahonld be maintained in England. 

There are two pdnta to be noticed in theae deciaiona. In the fint plam althon^ 
the reduction in capitation paymenta ia £107,000, the advantage Mined la anbatan* 
tially greater than thia figure might auggeat The aum la made up of a gam of 
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nave always aamiccea ii cootnouuuuB woao uaivuinwou a»wua- 

mended by the tribunal, paymenta hitherto made to the Air Ministry have been 
inadeonate. Further, the Government of India were on their doence before the 
tribunal againat the claim by the W« Office that the prwent camt^n payment 
of fil 270.TO0 instead of being reduced should be enhanced to fcii,5tw,000. Secondly, 
it is to be noticed that these decisions will not have retrospective effect beyond 
April 1, 1933. If retrospective effect had been given the result would nave been pay- 
ments by the War Office to the India Office on account of army from 1926 only m 
accordance with the settlement made in thatiy w, and by the In^a Office to the Air 
Ministry on account of the air force from 1920 to the present ^ing to an earlier 
date from which arrears would have been payable to the 
ments would roughly have balanced each other and it was, therefore, decided that 
all arrears upto April 1, 1931 should be cancelled. 




THE INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


The 7th Bessioo of the Indiaa Oriental Conference was opened on the 27lb» 
Dacembtr .1933 in the after- noon amidst impressive scenes by H. H. Gaekwar in 
Nayamandir, Baroda. H. H. the Maharani was also present. Earlier, the President- 
elect was received by the Chairman and members of the Reception Committee, who 
also received a few minutes later, Their Highnesses when they came in state. 

After presentation of Mr. Javaswal and the Conference executive to the Gaekwar, 
His Highness in declaring the Conference open, welcomed the Conference members 
and delegates to the capital. His Highness mourned the loss of two great orien- 
talists and ex-Presidents of the Conference, Bir Jiwanji Jamshedji Modi and Mr. 
Haraprasad Sastri. Dwelling on the Conference work itself, the Gaekwar stressed 
the necessity for modernising the technique of oriental scholarship in which connec- 
tion he recalled Sir Ashutosh Mukherji*s address before the Calcutta session of 
the Conference in 1922. His Highness expressed great satisfaction at the march 
of knowledge in recent years which was marked particularly by the discovery of 
Mahenjodaro and other ancient signs. He evinced great solicitude for the masses 
to whose uplift he devotes his best energies and best resources of his State suggest- 
ing popularisation of new knowledge through modern vernaculars. His Highness 
believed that the methods of the east and west were complementary to each other 
and greater co-ordination between the two should be aimed at. He next referred 
to the inherent unity of Asiatic Countries and saidf: ** While we Indians should 
know our own historv to see it in proper perspective, it had to be studied as part 
of Asiatic history and requires at the same time some insight into cross fertilisation 
of cultures and migrations of races both eastwards and westwards with consequent 
conflict and synthesis of cultures.’^ In this connection the Gaekwar stressed the 
necessity for reciprocity among scholars of all Asiatic countries whereby alone 
fundamental unity of the East would be satisfactorily achieved. 

The Pfeddentlal AddreM 

After His Highness had declared the Conference open, Mr. iT, P. Jayaswal, 
President delivered his address replete with valuable inforenation and throwing a 
flood of '.light on the ancient Indian history. The following is the text : — 

It is an occasion which will be recalled in future that you— the representatives 
and advocates of Indian culture— should be holding your session under the 
patronage of the most cultured ruler of modern India— our revered Maharaja 
Gaekward— the modern Bhoja. In his kingdom, you will practical W find no unl^- 
tered man as none was to 1^ found in the xin^qm of Bhoja. King Bhoja made 
gems of ancient Hindu literature available to his contemporaries through his 
treatises and cyclopaedias : Maharaja Sayaji Bao III is repeating tbe*procesB through 
his word-famous Oriental Service. He has led Indian renaissance by various 
measures including personal discourses, the latest being one, before the Parliament 
of Religions at Cmcago. The great Hindu Prince^ of Peace — Lord Buddha— you 
find installed prominently in his magnificent capital. A bust of R. C. I^Uft is 
honoured in the Hall of Audience at the Lakshmi Vilasa Palace wlmre Dr. T^or^ 
Sir C. V. Raman and other scholars have almost annually lectured. In his State 
every village possesses books ; in his capital bis subjects have at their disixMial one 
of tne largest libraries in India. In his city of Patan, you have 'one of the lar^t 
and most important libraries of Jaina manuscripts. In his Katbiawad, you nave 
the dear Dvaraka. 

The Depabted Notables 


Let us hope that we shall achieve something in this smion ouro which may 
partake of the constructive genius of our Patron and which will be fittingly 
associated with Baroda, the home of progress and reform. When we think of new 
measures and of a constructive programme, and look round for guidanc^, we are ^ 
once reminded that we have no longer amongst us the two eldest of the EKmrs M 
our Bcmgha. We miss today Mm. Haraprasad Sastri and we miss Sir 
Jamsh^i ModL How poorer are we to-day by the loss of that moniraent of Hindu 
of historical knowledge, our Fifth Presiden^ 
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Bastri I He had, in fact, presided over Indolo^ for three generations. He 
produced such pupils as the late R. D. Banerji, with whom a new era in research 
opened through his Mohan -jo Daro discoveries. He was a source of inspiration in 
Eastern India for nearly half a century, as Sir Ramkrishna Qopal Bhanoarkar had 
been in this Western India. I had the privilege of bis friendship for twenty years 
and in his company I felt I saw a series of moving pictures in quick succession oi 
stages and decades, of cults and culture— of various aspects of Hindu history. R 
is difficult to fill the void, but as 1 firmly believe that my race is alive, I expect 
the void caused by his absence will be filled up by the Indian scholars though not 
in the person of one roan, at any rate, in the aggregate. He has, in any case, left 
behind one who can be confidently expected to help in making up this loss—l 
mean Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, the distinguished editor of the Geakwad 
Oriental Series. To keep up his tradition would be the most appropriate memorial 
to that departed Sarvabhauma scholar. 

The rishi-like, lovable personality of Sir Jivanji Jameshdji Modi we cannot help 
missing and more particularly when the Conference is meeting for the first time in 
his own homeland of Gujarat. Iranian and Hindu are the twin pulses of that 
whole grain which is known as Aryan Civilization. In the person of Sir Jivanji 
the two were united and his personality was a constant reminder of that unity in 
the sessions of our Oriental Conference. That unity, I am glad to see, is being 
realized both here and in modern Persia which has deputed Prof. Poure Davooo^ 
the leading Persian scholar to Santiniketaua, whom we have elected as one of our 
Sectional Presidents. In India itself, Dr. Taraporewala and others will, no doubt, 
carry on the mission of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. It is a good sign to see Hindu 
scholars like Mr. Jatindra Mohan Chatterji taking up the study of the Iranian 
Gathas from the Indian point of view. I must add that 1 would wish to see in 
this country more Vedic scholars taking to the study of the Avesta and more 
Avestic scholars taking to the study of the Vedas than is actually the case at 
present. In £ur<me. the two studies are hardly ever divorced from one another as 
IS illustrated by Olclcnberg, Geldner Hertel and others. 

Gujarat has been the first province to contribute to the foundation of modern 
Indian scholarship, Dr. Bhau Daji’s and Dr. Bhagwanlal Jndraji's are the names 
which have always to be invoked and cited by the present and future scholars of this 
country. Only those who had intimate personal knowledge of Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji and Dr. Buhler could realise what an influence the former exercised on the 

S eat contributions of the latter to the history of India. Gujarat is gifted both with 
e practical and the analytical mind, and Gujarat should never lose her 
leadership in epigraphy and Sanskrit in the growing specialization of Indiau 
scholarship. 


Achievement in Indian Scholarship 

The most notable and satisfactory feature of the present time in our field is the 
high level of achievement attained by Indian scholarship in its many-sided ana 
varied activities. Here I should like to quote from a competent surveyw, 
Sylvain Levi, member of the French Academy, the second President of 
Conference, the foremost Indologist of France. In a letter dated the 7tn oi 
November, 1933, he writes to me : , ^ 

•Do not fail to tell the scholars assembled for the Seventh Orient^ 
Conference, that I shall be ever grateful to them for the honour that was 
conferred by them upon me at the 1921 meeting. Indian scholarship in inaia 

has made wonderful progress in the meanwhile, and the many periodicals now pu^o- 
lished by Indian savants iiu India can. almost all of them, com^te with tae dc 
scientific journals published in the west.” , , . i nnm- 

This is the best brief review which can be repdered in the sul/® at nf 

ing as it does from an Elder of our Sangha, I am relieved from toe las 
essaying to render it myself. When we have authority, it is enough to 1 
But while quoting it, 1 as your spokesman cannot but iTnde** 

and his colleagues in the West that we will never forget the debt of 
owe them for having devoted their lives to our country and to quote the Proiessor 
words one more, ''restored to India her forgotten glory. 


Cue new Scholars . h « come 

Oar work has suddenly taken a new turn. 5®^ to^own*»eographical 

into play. Indian matterSi recently come to light, are refUMog to ow geog 
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boundaries of the present or ancient India. The Indns script is claiming a world- 
wide range. It seems that we are on the verge of the conclusion that the script 
on the seals found at Harappa and Mohanjo Daro is closely allied to signs recorded 
from Elam, Cyprus, Crete and probably farther. We see on the horizon a light 
which seems to have lighted the lands from the Indus up to the Atlantic. And if 
this is established, the credit of the discovery will bo that of an Indian scholar 
namely, Dr. Pran Nath. Two years back; this was the conclusion already formed 
by Dr. Pran Nath. Since then Mr. Piccoli (“Indian Antiquity” November, 1933) 
has pointed out the identity of our Indus signs with the undeciphered signs found 
on ancient pottery and sepulchral remains in Etruria. Mr. Guillaume d^e Hevesv 
in a paper published in the “Bulletin de V Association Francaiso des Amis de 1’ 
Orient” (Nos. 14-15, 1933, Paris, Musce Guimct) has shown that 52 Indus signs 
occur exactly in the same form on tablets recovered on the Easter Island in the 
Pacific Ocean, lii India itself, we have discovered a long inscription at Vikramkhol, 
in the district of Sambhalpur, the plates of which have been published by Mr. C. 
E. A. W. Oldham in the “Indian Antiquary,” 1033, at a great cost, from copies and 
photographs taken by the authorities of the Patna Museum. This record seems to 
show a stage midway between the Indus script and Brahmi. It is inevitable that 
our views on the origin of ancient scripts be radically revised. This much is cer- 
tain that we have been brought face to face with a very wide-spread and long- 
standing civilisation extending, at least, from India to the Mediterranean, traces of 
which have already been recovered from sites in North and North-Western India, 
Baluchistan, Bistan, Iran, Mesopotamia and westwards. In India itself the terra- 
cottas found at Buxar and at Pataliputra seem to extend the area of that culture 
to limit the “Indus Civilisation” to the valley of the Indus alone. Possibilities of 
its discovery in the Western Coast line of Kathiuwad are promised by a passage in 
the Maha-Bharata which mentions seals which were considered ancient and peculiar 
when the Maha-Bharata was compiled. The sands of llajputana and certain sites in 
the Central Provinces may yet disclose similar evidence. 3'herc lies an immense 
task of sorting and collating the mess of material recovered and of deciphering the 
new documents. 

Some Recekt Finds in History 

Coming now to the historic periods, welcome finds have been brought to light 
recently. At Mahastban in the district of Bogra, North Bengal, a small tablet on a 

S iece of white stone has been found. It is a secular document composed in the 
[aurya Imperial vernacular. Its letter-forms agree with the Sohagaura copper- 
plate on the one hand and with the early forms of Asokun letters on the other. 
Its somewhat difiScult language has found an able interpreter in Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, the document is an administrative order on famine relief, issued by 
the Council of Ministers at Pundra. In my opinion, it is a sister document to 
the Sohgaura notification which I have already read at the request of Dr. Bhandar- 
kar. The Sohagaura tablet is a copy among several copies cast in a mould thus 
serving the same purpose which is achieved to-day by printing a band-bill. This 
documci t also provides against drought->-(uBagame-UBhmagame) when grain was 
lent out or freely distributed to peasants. Both these notifictaions, in my opinion, 
refer to the prolonged or repeated droughts occurring in the reign of Emporop 
Chandra-gupta Maury a. The Sohagaura order was also issued by a Provincial 
(^ouocil, the Council of Oudb, called the Ministers of Barvasti. These two Provin- 
cial Qovcinments to the north of the Ganges were under Maurya Ministers as 
opposed to Viceroyalities where a prince royal with a Council of Ministers ruled 
in the name of the Emperor, e. g., at Takhasila, Ujjain, and other places. We 
farther gather an important piece of information that the North Bengal people 
at the time were called Sam-Vangiyas, i. e., a confederated community like that of 
the Licbebavis, Bakyas and others and were evidently a people allied to them, a 
non-Brahmanical Aryan community. These are the first administrative ioscriptiooa 
embodying a governmental order that we get of the Maurya times. These two 
oruers carry the Maurya epigraphy to nearly three quarters of a century before 
Asoka. On the Sohi^aura plate there is a royal Monogram devised for the name 
of “Chandra-gupta Almurya.” There is a chandra covering the top of a cluster of 
three arches, two plac^ side by side and one on the top of these two arches, 
ue a combination of the Brahmi letters ‘ga’ and a double ^ta’,^ the whole combina- 
tmu giving the name (^andragupta. A fumilar combination is found on the coins 
of Agulmitra about a century and a half later. By the side of the monogram we 
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tte letter ‘mo’ which ii the initiel of Moriya, the remecoler form of the 
SApskrit Manrya. The aame mooomm is found at the bottom of the Kumhrar 
pallar at Fataliputra, dug out from the remalna of the Maurya palace, where the 
word Moriya is written in full by the aide of the same monogram. 1 have traced 
the rame monogram on all the ten cast coina, found in the Pataliputra exoavationa 
at the Mauriya level, and on one coin found at the baae of the Aaokan pillar at 
wnatb, and on potteries supplied to soldiers in the Pataliputra palisade fortifica- 
tions found with their ^swords and other remains. The monogram was, therefore 
the Government mark or Bajanka in the laguangc of the Arthasastra of Kautalya.’ 

Theib Impobtancb in Bbseabch 

At Yeraguddi and Kopbal, new Asoka inscriptions have been recovered. 'Iho 
Yeraguddi record establishes the long-suspected fact that our Brahmi writing was 
originally houstrophedonic, and probably, it is this method of writing which gave 
rise earlier to the Jetapatha and the Ganapatha method of reciting, that is, reading 
the Vedas. In making this document quickly available to Indian scholars the 
*Tndian Historical Quarterly,” which now occupies a leading position among our 
research journals didf a good service. And. similarly, that journal has been the first 
in India to give valuable information on the newly discovered Gilgit Manuscripts. 
Dr. Harendra Nath Law who devotes his learning time and financial resources to 
the maintenance of this journal, deserves the thanks of his countrymen. 

The various activities in the field of Indology, both through the medium of 
English and vernaculars that are going on in different parts of India have been 
exhaustively and brilliantly reviewed by the last President, Dr. Hira Lai, at our 
Patna Session and it is not necessary to repeat them here. He has also noted the 
contribution of the Indian States. I would take this occasion to thank publicly on 
your behalf the State and the Government of Gwalior for the care which they take in 
the preservation of ancient monuments in their State. Mr. Grade, the Archaeologi- 
cal Superintendent, deserves special mention. 

It is, however, a matter of regret that in some of the Indian States monuments 
are suffering from a terrible ;neglect. The States of Ajaigarh has allowed a most 
important temple at Nachna to be destroyed by its subjects. This was a pre-Guptan 
or early Guptan monument the like of which was nowhere to be found in the 
whole of India. Historical and artistic remains are so widely scattered all over 
India that unless the public take a dutiful interest in their perservation. they can- 
not be effectively protected from vandalism and natural decay. An Indian Slate is 
especially expected to protect its ancient temples and objects of art. 


Abghaelogical Depabtment 

The work of the imperial Archaeological Department has been great in tha past 
and the British Indian Government may look back upon it with a rigbtful pride. 
In recent jears, however, the work of the Department has suffered to want ot 
adequate nnancial provisions at the hands of the Imperial Government. Owing to 
financial difficulties, every State undertaking has suffered, tot the Archaojogicai 
Department seems to have been outstandingly a victim, ^is ms been duo to 
want of interest at the hands of public men and politicians. The 
found no advocate for its help. This is, indeed, a deplorable fact. It 
great pity if the present apathy and neglect continues. If steps aw - 

direct our energies to this vast and virgin soil, the resuJt will to 
frov foreign countries will possess the ^ds 

tion, 1 might appeal to private societies, like the Historical Society ot A » 

to underta'ke ihe excavation work which the 

Kausambi, I am confident that pre-Buddhan remains und c-me and 

covered, the dynasty of the grates afto nroDor o^rationn 

settled at Easaumbi. Personally, I have not the reast “ /hA^tmains of the 

are conducted and the right sites selected, we shall get at the remains oi u 

£ain|ly of Sataoika and Bahasranika. s«««fnHAna in Europe and 

We cannot shut our eyes to what 

America are doing to fit out costly expediUons of * Am our Uni- 

The other d.y we ^ of a ‘“-STihOT X uedy 

versities and other institutions merely to sit and look on Nhi 

ing glory in fields which legally belong to us 7 nwrated by the museum of 

WiiA private effort can do. in one field » oy ™ 

tin Municipality, equipped in ieas than three years. 
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The edoestive Tftlne of masenme needs not to be told to the modern world. It is 
eell-e?ident And when we hear that the State of Kashmir has made a retrenehmnit ’ 
by atolishine its Mnsenm, we have to draw the attention of the Darbar that the 
institntioa shonld be resuscitated. No State in the twentieth century can afford to 
be without museum, when e?en a municipality realizes the necessity and utility of 
such institutions. 

Some Begrets 

With deep regret we have to note that from this month the Indian Antiquary 
wiil cease to exist. This was the most powerful journal in the field of research in 
India. For sixty-two years it has served the cause of Indian history in its widest 
significance and is a record of wisdom and patience. A journal to which Buhler. 
Burgess, Bbagwanial, Sir Bambrishama Gopal Bhandarkar, Fleet and Sir Bichara 
Temple gave their best, should not have been allowed to die. 

Another matter of regret is the early retirement of Dr. Hirananda Sastri from 
the post of Epigraphist to the Government of India and from the editorship of 
Epimphia Indma. To quote an English scholar : — *‘The retirement of that learuud 
and reliable scholar will mean a great loss to the Archaeological Department*’. The 
care and caution which he displayed throughout his career in the Archaeological 
Department will stand as a ciedit to Indian scholarship. 


An Eminent EpiGRAPmsT 

Outside the official world, we have to notice the striking work of Mr. Durga 
Prasad of Snares on the Punch-marked Coins, the most ancient coinage of Hindu 
India. In a private booklet he has offered a wealth of thoughtfully digested 
material and an important addition to our knowledge on the subject. For nearly 
a century the puncn-marked coins had baffied all attempts at a chronological 
arrangement, ue only guide we have had was the rough calculation possible on 
the basis of wear and tear of those coins. But Mr. Durga Prasad is the first autho- 
rity to dispel darkness and show us light, by finding a clear chronological line through 
his identification of the Mauraya coinage, the provenance of which extends from Afgha- 
nistan to the Deccan. These have a definite and exclusive class of symbols methodi- 
cally employed. From this class, one sub-division which is again sufficientlv 
marked off in individuality, he found on an analysis, to agree exactly with the consti- 
tution of the alloy prescribed inKautalya’sArtha-Bastra for the royal Karshapanas of 
silver. This is the Glass B on his plates. He concludes from their wide distribu- 
tion from the North-West Frontier up to the Deccan and the analysis that these are 
imperial coins of the early Mauryrs. That conclusion I have now verified. The 
monogram on the Sohgaura plate and the Kumhrar Maurya stone pillar giving the 
Chandragupta Maurya or Ohandragupta Moriya, are invariably found on his Olsss 
B coins. 


Independent Contbibutionb 

It is a notable and welcome feature of our time that ^ our countrymen outside 
the official circle of archeologists and specialists are adding every day to the sum 



done some useful excavations at his own cost, near Bajgir. Mr. N. u. uenta, one 
of our Sectional Presidents, and Mr. O. C. Ganguly have been constantly employ- 
ing their leisure to Indian Art with substantial results to their cr^t Md to 
the credit of their subject. Bai Krishna Das of Benares has pnvatdy gattie^ 
and made over a valuable Museum of Indian Art to the Kasi Nagw-Pracbarjni 
Babha. This class of workers are entitled to our grateful recogniuon. In this 
connection, I may bring to your notice the devoted intjwest of a friend of mine 
which hU resulted in one of the most remarkable anistic finds of the Maurya or 
pie-Maurya period. The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Badhakrishna Jajan. one of ^ 
Wiee-Patrons of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, has got hts homie in ^ 
l^na Qjla area, where the most beautiful sculpture with mur^ pol^ at lie 
best wu disooveied, namely, the Didarganj female hfe-size. From, that v ery 

area Mr. Jalan has found a group of two gold &ures in a half-round ^usse 
tellef, evidently a miniature copy of stone images. They are eiwtly in m satne 
ityle as the Mna aalsnnaka the Didarganj statues. Tb^ represent elearly 
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Bi^a and Farvati, for the male fibres bears a serpent on the chest, vei^ artisticallv 
done and the moon below the hair-knot. We have here the oldest Hindu plastic 
representation of Har-Gauri yet discovered in the country. The reliance on volume 
in art which we traoe^ in the Parkham, Besnagar, and Patna statues and which dis- 
appears under Asoka, is the visible feature in the male figure in this gold group 
while the female is as delicate as the Didarganj image, executed wiSi exquisite 
feeling. In my opinion the gold plaque and the Didarganj image are old remnants 
of the Nanda Palace called Su-Gangeya. Mr. Jalan has collected many rare things 
in his private collection, including the only known gold coin of Yosodharman 
Bvami Jnanananda and' Mr. Lochanaprasada Pandey, two private individuals have 
discovered and brought to our notice the Vikramkhol inscription, and earned our 
gratitude. 

PnoGRjEss IN Philology 


A great stnde has been made in the last two years in the philology of our post- 
Prakrit vernaculars. Dr. Hira Lai brought to light a class of Taina literature 

dated from 900 A. D. onwards. These texts found at Karanja have now been care- 
fully edited by the Jain community and scholars in the Karanja Series. They 
throw unexpected light on the development of Western Hindi. But still more 
powerful light has been thrown by the labours of Mahapandita I^hula Sankritayana, 
an Indian Budhist monk of the Ceylonese school. Bhadanta Sankrityayana has 
recovered a complete personal history of a series of Siddbas who flourished and 
wrote in Magadha. His paper on this history has been translated into French 

and is being published in the ^Journal Asiatique’'. From this recovery of personal 
biographies of these writers we can now fix with certainty the chronological sequence 
of the Siddha authors. Now these authors have left examples of their vernacular 
poems «rhioh were translated into Sanskrit about lOCX) A. D. and which were also 
translated into Tibetan. Their orginal poems range^ from about 750 to 900 A. D. 
Borne of these authors, or rather most of them, contributed also in Sanskrit. They 

were great exponents of a particular cult of philosophy, and to popularise their 

views and teachings, they composed in their own mother tongue, the vernacular of 
the time. Some of these pieces have been recovered and published by the Into 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprosad Sastri. Now according co the positive history 
recovered by Kev. Sankritayayana these compositions were all made at Nalanda 
or Vikramsila, places in Bihar, and the natives of Bihar, men born and bred there. 
From a companson of their language with modern Magahi, the vernacular current 
in the district of Patna and Gaya, that is, the modern representative of ancient 
Magadhi and with Old Hindi of the Eastern variety, the langnage of the Siddbas 
turns out to be the oldest Eastern Hindi, going back to 750 A. D. We havo thus 
the good fortune of having specimens of Old Hindi in its eastern ;braach going 
back to 750 A. D. and in its Western branch going back to 900 A. D. The Eastern 
specimens are mostly free from Pakritisms, while the conjunct letters and doubled 
consonants still persist in the Karanja Texts, and they lean back to Prakratism. 

Bhadanta Sankrityayana has rendered and restored into Sanskrit the Vijoapti- 
matrata-siddhi’ a text which had been lost to the country for centuries and which 
is the basis of Sankara’s system. We are glad to have him in our midst in our 
Conference as one of our Sectional Presidents. 


On philosophic literature, our wealth is rapidly increasing. The Brahn^eiddhi 
of Madana Misre, contemporary of Sankara, is under publication Jby Mm. 
wami Sastri, and in the meantime Mandana’s Vibnramaviveka has been bro“K"j 
out by Mr. T. V. Bamachandra Dikshitar under the guidance of .that learnea 
Mahamahopadhaya. On the pre-Sankara period in addition to the 
we have now before us the important work Tattavasangraha by ’ 

kshita, a Buddhist author who flourished just before iSankara. In his Tattavaps 
graha, in 19,000 Blokas he gives us the different philoohphic thanes 
m his time and we come to know of a number of authors who had J 
us. This book had been considered m lost as was known Gaekwad 

translation. This is one of the several outstanding Publications of the 
Oriental Series, which has also given us a class of literature on Tantric B 
SO far neglected. « . ^ 

Entholoqical Research Hnttons’ 

In our ethnological research I would like to draw braeby 

tiew in the newly published Census Report that the distribution of the 
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oephals of the EareBietic Alpine type corresponds fairly well with that of the 
speakers of the *Oater Band’ Indo-Anran Ternaculars — a point worth consideration 
both by Indian pbiloloeists and etnnoloirists. I would also draw your attention 
to the nigh excellence of the Baroda Census Report by Mr. Satyavrata Mnkherjeo 
whiohf as a high authority in British India told me, is diflicnit to compete with. 
Bai Bahadur oarat Chandra Ray, one of our Sectional Presidents, has kept up its 
Intensire and detailed study of the aboriginal tribes of Bihar and Orissa. 

The field of Indian research for the known historical times too is extended 
beyond the limits of the present-day India ^ our having realised the fact that 
Indian history embraces within its fold the Hindu colonies in Indo-China, Cam* 
bodia, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Itorneo, etc., to the East, and Central Asia to the 
North. The movement started by my friend and pupil Dr. Kalidas Nag in this 
country through his Greater India Society, is primarily responsible for impressing 
upon Indian scholars the importance of Insulindia and Further India. It has been 
my good fortune to receive inspiration from my own ex-pupil in leading me to 
identify references to the eastern portion of Greater India in our own literature, 
the Puranas, the Manjnsar, Mulakalpa, and the inscription of Samudra Gupta 
the Allahabad pillar, which I have placed before the scholarly world through some 
recent publications. In our literature, the World Bharatavarsha stands for Greater 
India as opposed to Kumari, and Manava-Dvipa for India proper. 

On our own programme of work in India itself, I should like to suggest the 
preparation of a critical text of the Ramayana on the lines of the edition of the 
Maha-Bharata, so ably being executed by Dr. Snktankar, the first volume of this 
critical edition of the Great Eqic of India, embodying the whole of ihei Adiparvan, 
has been just sent to me by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona 
for presentation to the Conference. The achievement eminently fulfil the expecta- 
tions formed and the world-wide interest aroused by the undertaking. As to the 
Ramayana, Dr. Harichand Sastri has recently established at the Oxford Session of 
the Oriental Congress that the Ramayana has four families of recensions in the 
manuscripts, namely, the Bengali, Southern or Devanagri, Kashmiri and Eastern. 
A distinctive recension is found in a class of Mithila, Nepal and Oudh manuscripts 
which may be termed the Eastern Recension. An old manuscript of this family 
which is in the possession of the Raj-Quru Pandit Hemraja ot Nepal, is dated 
Samvat — 1076 (—1019 A. D.) Curiously enough, the Kashmiri text agrees more 
with Eastern text than with the other two. It becomes now incumbent upon us 
to distinguish and settle the authentic version out of the material to be gathered 
from the four families of manuscripts. The Ramayana and the Maha-Bharata arc 
our most valuable treasures and no amount of attention bestowed on them can be 
too much. We stand in danger of losing old manuscripts and texts. The matter 
therefore needs an early attention. 

Need for Sanskrit Renaissance 

I will beg your leave now to emphasize a matter of national imporfanc,'. An 
Indian State is the best place for emphasizing the necessity of keeping alive the 
old system of Sanskrit education. Both Indian and European scholars from the 
Chair of the Oriental Conference and from other platforms have expressed the 
greatest concern at the decay of that system. In the passage of centuries, nay of 
millennia, the traditional Sanskrit learning persisted and survived in this country. 

There were giants in the Sanskrit College at Benares when I was at school and 
there was Pandit Gattolalji in Western India of whom I beard as a boy. They 
were representatives of the old learning and they were products and representativea 
of the old system. But at present, there is a visible decay. This decay is mostly 
due to lack of demand and patronage. The modern colleges in India where Sans- 
krit is taught through the English medium, do not produce the type of scholars 
who can hand down the true Sanskrit learning. The British Indian Government 
is doing a great deal to save the old method, but that is not sufficient. Other 
as^oies as well must come to the rescue. And there can be no better agency than 
Hindu States. There are various means open to a Hindu State which are not 
available to a purely secular administration like that of British India, to encourage 
and patronize Pandits and Sastris trained in the traditional method. 

Wanted History from Indian Point op View 

Witldn the last few years the attention of Indian historians has been drawn 
lowiids composing text* books on individual provinces or dynasties. This scheme 
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afford! !oope for intensive studies, and our motions become more definite. Several 
such manuals are already in the fore— namely, the volumes on Rajputana by Maha- 
mahopadhaya Gaurisankara Hirachand Ojha, one of our Sectional Presidents, the 
volumes on Orissa and on Bengal by the late Mr. R. D. Banerii, the volumes by 
Dr. 8. Erishnaswami Iyengar on Tamil India, the Eadamba-Kula by Mr. Moares 
the History of the Rashtrakptas by Dr. Altekar— who leaves out no aspect of life 
from his survey, and the volumes of Vijayanagar by the Rev. Father Heras, who 
has created around him a virtual school of historians for such studies. Yet the 
main task of writing a general and cultural, synthetic history of India of Hindu 
Period has remains unexecuted. As our last President, Dr. Hira Lai said in 

his Presidential Address— “There is a great desideratum which is now keenly 

felt,’’ that is, the absence of a general history “written from an Indian point of 
view.’* That every country should write its own history is a settled principle. We 
have reached a stage where spade-workers have gathered and stacked h^e building 
material. Without architects and builders they are being neglected. The labour 
spent on them has to become productive. 

To begin Indian history at 600 B. C. is to present a headless body. Imagine an 
ancient history of Egypt which begins with the Ptolemies and leaves out the 
Pharaohs I According to Indian historians, they have recorded fully the Dynasty 
of Manu : 

“Ithevsha Kathinath Samyag Manimvamso Maya tbava”. 

In view of the new vistas opening before our eyes in the Indus valley, in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, we have to reconstruct our ancient chronology to sec 
where the preceding civilisation ends and our own begins. We are extremely 
fortunate in having a written record of our own. 


The Matebial Available 

The Indian scholars, beginning with our doyen, Mr. G. V. Vaidya. whom I have 
consulted! are unanimous that an Indian history by Indians should be undertaken. 
The only difficulty which they feel is over the question of finance. Personaliy, 
what I demand of you and what I aspire to secure is your desire, interest, and 
ap^oval. The finances I hope to secure without troublii^ you as an institution. 
It England can find money for an Indian history, India should and readily 
find money for an Indian history. Thanks to the text of Manjusn 
Mulakalpa, made available by the Government of Travancore, and thanks to the 
labours of Bhadanta Sankrityayana in correcting its text from the Tibetan transla- 
tion thereof, we have, in my opinion, no gaps left any more in our historical period 
down to the rise of the Pala Emperors (c. 750 A. D.) Time is in every way ripe 
for the anushthana. At this moment, we have present amongst us a 
workers who have 30 to 25 years’ intensive research work behind them. Mr. 0. V. 
Vaidya, Rai Bahadur Dr. Hira Lai, Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar, Dr. Hirananda Sastn, 
Dr. Velvalkar, Mm. G. H. Ojha, Dr. Ooomaraswami, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad 
Chandra, and others compose a group of elders whose services we must exploit, 
they being yet fortunately in the field of action. There is a brilliant group oi 
younger men like Dr. Taraporewalla, Dr. Bukhtankar, Dr. S. N^ Das Gupta, jUr. 
R. C. Majumdar, Mr. P. V. Kane, Dr. Benoytosb 
N. Majumdar, Dr, jj. 

Chaiterji, Dr. Kalidas — 

Mr. Jay^audra Vidayalaokara and others, who would be, 1 ana sure, oi ai 
to the elder workers. Mr. Jaychandra Viayalankara has 

a comprehensive history in Hindi, and Drs. Majumdar and Ray unauai . 
and others have already tackled various periods and points in detail. 

I thought that this would be the most opportune moment and ^ace to P 
the cause of an Indian history by Indians on you to-day m the ig in 

■ ho is one of the makers of modern India and who » m 


. V. Kane, Dr. Benoytosb Bbattacharya, Dr. Altekar Mr. 
0. Rai Chaudhury, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. Sunjti Umar 
Nag, Mr. Eamchandra Dikshitar, Mr. 


assistance 

attemp- 


Hig^ess the Gaekwad, who 
his 


I luc u-acKwau, wiiu jo uuo w iumo&v v* Porai and 

in the Boveteign of the two eieter commumties of ancient timM-rw 
He is the ruler of Dmka. And to ’ 

For the tealisation of the jnana of our past, we may tq;oay pn ^ 


Boo 


inana. J?or me reaiissuon qi me jdhuh ua uua inwi, 

together under the august and inspiring presence of Maharaja Srimanta Day j 

Ou the conclusion of the presidential address a •condrfence 
thedeathof Messrs. Median^ Sastri was moved from the chair and unanimu 
passed all standing. 



TBE ALL INDIA EDUCAHONAL CONFERENCE 


The ninth eesBion of the All-India Educational Conference was held at Karachi 
on the 27th December 1933 under the presidency of Sir Boss Mastcood^ Vice- 
Chancellor of the Aligarh UniverBity. 

Welcoming the delegates, Mr, Jamshed Mehta^ chairman of the reception com- 
mittee. Btressed the necessity of inculcating into the younger generation a sense 
of leading clean life and a sense of fearlessness. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his address, the President said 

An air of unreality is found in our universities as in our schools. They r *^re- 
sent nothing and reflect nothing— not even the culture of localities in which they 
are situated. With the exception of three, they embody no ideals and, therefore, 
leave no impress on the lives of their pupils. They have remained impervious to 
the pulsating life that surrounds them and have for that reason contributed nothing 
of value towards the solution of many intricate problems with which our people 
are to-day faced. They remain hollow bodies of a toregn model and are themselves 
shyly conscious of this fact. Our young men regard them as so many windows 
from where tickets are issued in the form of degrees which they imagine will 
enable them to start on their bread earning journey. 

Sir Ross Maswood added : ‘In new India that is now slowly coming into being 
all this must be changed. Universities must be brought into close contact with 
the harsh realities of life and their present seclusion ended once for all. With 
their continued use of foreign language as the medium of instruction, our professors 
are unable to pass on to the large section of their fellow countrymen the benefit 
of their researches with the result that the rays of learning that occasionally ema- 
nate from our universities illumine distant lands but leave their own surroundings 
in utter darkness.’ 

Continuing, Sir Ross Maswood said that the time had now come when we 
should make a minute survey of our educational needs and find out what chanM 
we have to make in our present system so as to ensure a really great future for 
our land. An enquiry should be conducted by our own countrymen, for no one which 
is not of our land can understand those subtle differences of culture and sentiment 
which, though invisible, yet play an important part in the evolution of the people. 
Sir Ross Maswood was strongly in favour of using the main vernaculars of India 
as the media of instruction provided that at the same time the study of Englisli 
language was made compulsory. 

Deeding with the education of women Sir Ross Maswood said : We are making 
the same mistake in the education of our girls which we are now trying so hard 
to remedy in the case of our boys. Let us avoid this wastage of ener^ and lay 
down a scheme of education for them which, whilst strengUicning the social and 
economic life of our people, would also prove more soul-satisfying than that which 
we have hitherto followed so placidly. Denationalization in young men of the 
country is bad enough, but if it spreads to its young women it becomes a fatal 
' ^ 4W« o^rafAm ftf women’s education prevalent 
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.__,.ing knowledge of educational methods. If a sum oi iw. o,uuu wun* ww 

couected every year one teacher could easily spend 12 months outside India. ^ 
Turning to vocational training for such youngmen as ye not likely w dgrtve 
any real benefit from university education as it existed at present, Sir Kms 
M aswood said : ‘I do not think that in this we can do beiier than follow the 
example of Japan for we can with slight modifications here and there adopt bodily 
their system of technical education.’ 
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Replying to the civic address presented to him by the Karachi municipality Sir 
Robb Masood complemented Karachi on its cleanliness and observed the citv 
was destined to play an important part in the future of India. ^ 

Prof. Sothadri’s Address 

Addressing the Cocferc{noe on education in India during 1933« Prof, A 
Beshadri of Ajmer drew attention to the appalling figures relating to 
illiteracy published in the census report in 1933. Indians had to realize the 
seriouBDesB of the situation as less than 10 per cent, of the total population of 
India was literate and the advance in percentage of literacy had not kept pace even 
with the growth of population during the last decade. It was distressing to note 
that there were more illiterate people in India to-day than ten years ago. He wel- 
comed the proposed revival of the central advisory board of education at the 
headquarters of the Government of India and appointment of such a veteran 
educationist as Sir George Anderson as educational commissioner to guide its 
deliberations. In Mr. Seshadri’s opinion, education was too important an subject 
to be banded over absolutely to the provinces without any attempt at even co-ordina- 
tion at the centre. 

Referring to educational development in the provinces he drew attention to the 
publication during the year of a report by the Punjab University Enquiry Committee 
of which he was a member and briefiy explained its recommendations. The Minister 
of Education in the United Provinces had done well in paying special attention 
during the year to the problems of female education and education of the depressed 
classes. The U. P. Government had made up its mind to take charge of women’s 
education from the local bodies. Passing on to Bihar and Orissa the lecturer 
referred to the recent amendments in the Patna University Act which had removed 
various anomalies and made the measure more efficient. The Province of Bengal 
had worried itself with educational^ conditions in the province and had convened 
a special conference to make education ^ more efficient and more suited to the needs 
of the province. An educational commission also was foreshadowed in the province. 
In Madras the Andhra University had opened a college of technology and the 
Madras Government had schemes for consolidation of primary education to make 
the existing resources available for the highest efficiency. Bombay had bestowed 
consideration on the problem of new universities in the province though it had 
negatived proposals for additional universities. Prof. Seshaari was of opinion that 
establishment of new universities at Poona and Karachi could not be delayed long. 
The Bombay University had also started developments in technological education, 
Aided by the magnificent gift of Rs. 30 lakhs from the estate of the late 
Bahadur Laksbminarayan, the Nagpur University was also in a position to embark on 
important developments of technology and education. An interesting experiment of 
imparting instruction through the vernacular continued to expand at the Osmania 
University, of Hyderabad, even subjects like medicine and engineering being taught 
through Urdu. 

Concluding, Mr. Seshadri regretted that the present fiDancial depression largely 
contributed to the absence of educational development in British India and in the 
States and hoped he would have the privilege of giving a more encouraging report at 
the next annual session of the Conference. 



THE BOMBAY UNITERSITY CONTOCAnON 


His Ezoelleoey Sir F, Sykes^ addressing the Bombay University Ck)nvooatiOD, 
at Bombay on the 15tb. August 1933, observed: — 

Binee I last bad the privilege of addressing you In Convocation^ the Bombay 
Presidency has been passing throufrh an eventful and critical time. Politicid 
unrest and financial depression have imposed a heavy strain on our resources ; and 
both have made educational progress difficult. 

But I am happy to believe that better times are ahead of us. There are signs 
that trade is reviving ; and, in the political field, we have all been watching, with 
eager interest, the Joint efTorts of English and Indian stateemen to shape a constitu- 
tion which will mark a new era in India and which will shortly give to our own 
Presidency a large measure of self-government. And it is to this larger prospect T 
feel, that we must now relate all our thought about education. A constitution, in 
itself, can do but little. It must have the right people to work it, and it must be 
worked in the right spirit ; and for the training up of the right people, filled with 
the right spirit, it is to our schools and colleges that we must looK. At a time 
like this education has to be more than academic. It must take as its chief aim 
what both Aristotle and Cardinal Newman have declared to be its true work — and, 
that is. the training up of good citizens, of young men and young women who will 
be useful servants of their country, ready to take the fullest advantage of the new 
opportunities that will be opening out before them. 

Changes in Curricula 

It is with this need in my mind that I have watched with the great interest, 
the various changes that the University has been making, or proposing 
to make* in its curricula, in order to bring these into line with modern conditions. 
One of the most important of these changes, and one which has roy 
sympathetic interest, is the endeavour to give a more prominent place to modern 
Indian languages. This is a subject which has been constantly engaging the 
attention of the University ; and there can be nothing but praise for the 
effects of those who are aiming at the enrichment and development of such 
languages. It is a cause, moreover, in which the Government have shown an active 
concern, for it is now more than ten years since they approached the University on 
the subject of developing the vernaculars by adopting them as a medium of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools — the idea being that teaching could best be given in the 
tongues which tne pupils know best. It was thought, too, that the adoption of the 
vernaculars as the medium of instruction would give an impetus to the publication 
of vernacular books on modern subjects. But, unfortunately, the question has turned 
out to be more complicated than was then thought. There are, first of all, administra- 
tive difficulties ; and secondly, there is a danger of deterioration in the standard of 
English attained by boys completing the High School course, and indeed the further 
danger that, in the entousiasm for the development of the mother-toagues, English 
might be relegstcd to the back-ground. This. I feel, would be a grave mistake. 
A knowledge of English — and I would add, of French and German also— is com- 
ing to be more and more indispensable to the student who wishes to keep himself 
abrest of contemporaxy thought and progress in any subject, be it Sanskrit or Science, 
History or Economics. And there is a further claim that English has upon 
us, and one which is of the utmost importance at a time like this. It is a great 
unifying influence in a land whose future depends on unification.^ It is um 
lingua franca, not only of educated India, but of the great comity of naUons, which 
we know as the British Empire, and of a large part of the rest of the world as 
well.^ If India is to take her rightfol place among the nations, the retention of 
English is indispensable. ... . . 

Moch has been made of the strain imposed upon the boy or girl by having to 
master two langaages. The problem, I admit, is a difficult one ; but U is by no 
means confined to India. We have it in countries like Canada and South Afnca 
where it has not prov^ an insnperable obstacle ; and I hope that, here also^ some 
aatis&ctory solutton may ^ found. 1 am confident that the University will orientate 
its policy BO as to reconcile the claims of English and the vernacttlars in the field 
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of Vacation and gradually to bring: the liring langniag:eB of our Presidency into a 
position worthy of the great and progrmive races by whom they are used. 

Depabtmekt of Technology 


And now let me pass on to another sign of the progressive activity of our Uni- 
versity. I refer to the plan^to me, full of high possibilities, and already taken up 
by yon with enthusiasm—for the founding of a department of Tedinology. Such a 
department, I feel, to be absolutely essential in view of the times in which we are 
living. A mechanical age undoubtedly brings its problems with it ; but it brings 
also enormous advantages : and I am one of those who hold strongly that the 
advantages greatly preponderate. When we consider what science has done for 
mankind— how it has prolonged life, alleviated suffering and opened out immense 
vistas of new knowledge— I do not think that we can agree with that school of 
thought which, seeing only the problem, would have us discard the machine alto- 
gether and go back to simpler and more primitive modes of life. To take only one 
BoliUirT instance. Think how the motor car and the aeroplane have tended to 
annihilate boundaries and to bring distant places into contact with each other. There 
are those (and I am personally one of them) who see in this shortening of dis- 
tances the true foundation of a future international understanding. 

For, consider this country of India. The development of the aeroplane has, 
almost from its inception, been one of my particular interests ; and so I have 
watched with great satisfaction the keenness with which young India has taken to 
flying. A particularly striking demonstration of this keenness which 1 am sure 
vou must all have admired as much as I do has been given by Mr. Engineer who 
has just gained the sword of honour at Cranwell. I look forward therefore to a 
time when India will be covered with a net-work of aerodromes and flying will 
have become a national habit, because I am convinced that such a development of 
flying will knit all parts of the country closer together and will at the same time 
knit India more closely to the West. And with such closer intercourse I am 
tain that many misunderstandings, which are now a cause of friction, will dis- 
appear. Misunderstandings are largely due to ignorance ; and nothing dispels igno- 
rance more than actual contact ; and it is this contact which the annihilation of 
distance brings about. 

A few months ago it was my privilege to take part in one of the most signal 
demonstrations of scientific progress in this country— 'the opening of telephone 
communication between England and India. . . ^ 

In another direction we must all have noticed the educative and social influonco 
of cheap motor transport on Indian village life. Villagers, whose fathers nev^r left 
their native fields except to go on an occasional pil^ima^c, now think notaing of 
visiting the neighbouring towns on every market day. This is already revolutionising 
rural life, and the masses are being brought into contact with the general move- 
ments of the day, to an extent undreamed of ten years ago. 

It is my earnest hope that your new University schools of technology win luru 
out a body of young men eager to develop the vast natural resource of tne 
country, her great forests, her stores of minerals, her almost unlimited water- 
power. If the University of Bombay can assist by training 
along these lines, she will indeed be carrying into practice 
ideal of a University as place for training “good members 
a different sense, perhaps to that which he contemplated. And we sn^sll, i 
hear less of the unemployed and unemployable CTaduato not one of 

the poverty-stricken peasantry on the other. My vision thought 

idyllic, dreaming India, isolate from the rest of the wwld BDinning* 

and contemplation of the past, with no industry but the ^couniry, 

wheel, but a hive of busy, contented workers— a rich and prosperous co y» 
to taice her rightful place among the great nations of to-day. 

VOOATIOHAL TEAIHUrS v * f tfi.t the 

1 drew your attention in tte beginning of b«* P**" 

year that has passed has been a cheqnered one and liked to 

vented Government from aiding education as iibei^ly twiing impelled to 

have done. One famous college we ate, with sTMt trfM^o, j 

close down, but I note tSat a new Arts ertlcfre the 

another one has been started at Belgaum, and vrhile we are au 
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diflf^Bioo of liberal education in this Presidency, I think we should pause and con- 
sider clearly what is to be our policy in regard to this matter of affiliating new 
Arts Colleges in the future. The laws of supply and demand arc inexorable, and 
the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates is limited. It should 
be carefully considered, both by the donors of funds for this purpose aud by the 
University itsdf, whether the time and energy thus expended mignt not be better 
aud more wisely devoted to vocational training. In a conservative country like 
India, old traditions die hard. There is still, 1 fear, in some quarters, a lingering 
prqudice against occupations which are considered beneath the dignity of an 
educated man, and a tendency to play for safety, by trying to secure at all coats 
employment under Government. A very exaggerated value is often attached to the 
mere possession of a degree. It is, surely, the duty of the University to lead pub- 
lic opinion in these matters. The wastage in the present University course is 
phenomenal, and only a minute proportion of those who enter College ever obtain 
a degree ; still smaller is the number of degree-holders who obtain suitable employ- 
ment. The provision of vocational training appears to me to bo one of the proper 
methods of solving this problem. 


The Patna University Convocation 


The annual Convocation of the Patna University was held on the 25th. Novambar 
1933 in the Wheeler Senate Hall, Patna, His Excellency the Chancellor presiding. 
After the Vice-Ohaucellor, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Khaja Mohammad Noor had 
reviewed the affiiirs of the University, Dr. R. P. Pranjapya delivered the Convocation 
Address. The following is the text of the address 

I am greatly obliged to your Excellency for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to address the Convocation of the Patna University to-day, and I 
readily accepted the honour though it is difficult to say anything fresh on such an 
occasion, and it is a great pleasure to have such opportunities of intercourse with 
sister universities in India. I cannot claim any special acquaintance with the 
affairs of your university or your province, and 1 nave visited this famous and 
ancient city only once when eight years ago as a member of the Indian Taxation 
Inquiry Committee I had the privilege of meeting your Vice-Chancellor and the 
then members of the Government. But the whole world knows your province as 
the original home of Buddhism and Jainism, and Pataliputra, Rajgir, Nalanda, 
Gaya, and Puri are revered by all either as famous memorials of antiquity or as 
important places of pilgrimage. Bihar, as comprising the old kingdom of Magadha, 
CRD claim as its very own the celebrated emperor-saint Asoka whose famous edicts 
can still be seen scattered over India even as far west as Kathiawar. In more 
recent times it had great importance in^ the expansion of the Moghul Empire and 
In the early rise of the British dominion in India ; and at the present day it con- 
tains the scene of the greatest Indian industrial undertaking in the form of the 
Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur, where the great Parsi pioneer saw the 
opportunity of using the unrivalled mineral resources of our province for the 
building up of a vital national industry. 

Glories of Nalanpa 

An outsider speaking before the Patna University can hardly fail to be reminded 
of the glories of the ancient monastic University of Nalanda wnich is said to have 
sheltered at a time ten thonsand pupils who were being trained as religious and 
moral teachers for all parts of India. The zeal that drew, these young men to 
Nalanda in those days when travelling was so difficult can certainly be imitated la 
these days even wough the subjects of study may have changra a great deal ; 
and the muoificeflce, both on the part of the rnlers and the wealthy class, which 
made it possible for this large nnmber to be fed. housed and tongbt, apparently 
without the payment of any fees, deserves to be emulated, though it can hardly be 
mualled even by a Cmegte or^a Bockfaller. One may be permitted to hope that 
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Patna UnireMi^ will, at no distant date, rival this ancient seat of leaminir 
attract stndmts from all parts of the world as Nalanda is said to have donn 
two thousand years aj^. ”"® 

At the present moment indeed the orfranisation of the Patna Universitv . 
mere enmining body controlling instmction in affiliated colleees is doIm 
from what Nalanda mast have been. Nothing would be more TnstrucHvrK 
as the executive and academic head of a university than a look at the Calendar n. 
Hand^k of Nalanda University if such a thing existed in those ancient d»w 
I would eagerly look for elucidation of several questions which I am mvself o«l£d 
upon to consider almost every day and with which you of the Patna Univera t? 
^ve also to dml. What were the courses of study aud the periods of atiidv > 
Were there any degrees granted f How were the teachers appointed and on wW 
terms? Were any f^ chargrf for tuition, board and examination? Were the™ 
any vacations or holidays ? Was there any vocational education ? How did 
pupils maintain themselves after leaving the University and was there anv nroblem 
of unemployment among Nalanda graduates ? What control did the Kine or hia 
ministers exercise over ^e University ? In what language was the instruction 
mven ? Did the students take an absorbing interest in the poiitics of those daw ? 
Had they any oraaniz^ sports or other means of physical training ? Were there 
any communal diffleulties between the Brahmans, the Buddhists and the Jains? 
Or again what was the financial position of the Nalanda University ? How was 
Its expenditure met and who managed the landed prooertv which belonged to it 
in the surrounding vUlages ? Were th'^ere any bodies ifke ?he%enate or Z" syndL‘ 

mAnftffinff its AffAIPfl ? VITapa anv oloAfiAna KaM at i 


lul ^ttim oka 1 oioBt at tHiB momeut, was 

the Kula-pati— or the Vice-Chancellor~of another university asked to give a con- 
vocati^on address to the outgoing gr^uatw ? To all these and other questions, I 
am afraid it is^ not now possible to find detailed answers and we can only draw 
upon our imagination and pa little scraps of knowledge in the possession of Saiis- 
knt and Prakit scholars if we desire to reconstruct in our mind the organisatiou 
of a university two thousand years ago. 


Unitary Universities 

Your university is a recent creation and has yet to build up its traditions. 
For the old traditions of Nalanda are well nigh forgotten and in any case would 
not fit into the Mtuai circumetancra of the twentieth century. You may have to 
face some radical change when Orissa is made into a separate province, lor it will 
then surely soon have a university of its own with the college at Outback as its 
nucleus. In that case, if you think it desirable, you will have a good opportunity 
of transforming your university into a residential and teaching university of the 
type of the recently created Indian universities without giving rise to too many local 
jealousies ^ and heart-burnings. Hence a few words on this subject may not bo 
inappropriate. When about I85hi the first universities in India were established, 
they were formed on the model of the old London XJniversity as merely examining 
bodies exercising a certain amount of control on the affiliated colleges but working 
chiefly on their power to regulate curricula and conduct examinations. In those 
early days this was a necessary piece of warR as it was iny^rative to have a 
wide extension of western Vacation in the first place. That work is now, 
if not completed, at least fairly done ; Londou Uoiversityiias itself changed its 
character a great deal and is at present engaged in building Ibr itself an adequate 
home for all its activities ; and Indian Universities should now aspire to take (heir 
place among the universities of the world not only by continuing their worx ot 
dissemination of knowledge already in existenee by making their own contributiou 
to the store of world’s knowledge. For this purpose it is necessary to utilize au 
our resources in the best and most economical way and a system in which colleges 
giving higher education are aeattered all over the province is sorely 
A concentration of teaching ability in one, and later on, in two or more eenir^ 
is obviously called lor. A single ooHege in one centre cannot afford to have a group 
of teachers in one subject and the teamiers lose the great advantage of cootacc; wi 
allied spirits and tend to become mechanical lecturers without being ^ broogm i 
touch with the most recent developments and having no opportunity otro^ .a 
help, comment or criticism from tneir equals. Moreover, the wm of ^ 

(hese days is impossible without good library with up-to-date periodicals and ooo 
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and the xeBonrees of one college are not able to seotire this adrantage to ite 
teachers. In this general statement 1 do not desire to ignore the good research 
work done by several teachers even under difficult conditions but from the national 
point of view we must not make their work harder than need ba To my mind, 
therefore, the future Indian university is bound to be of the unitary type. It is 
not likely that any universities in India can arise which are of the type of Oxford 
or Cambridge which are eui generis in the world, and the type we should aim at 
Is that of the provincial universities of England or the universities on the Conti* 
nent and America. The many well-equipped educational institutions in Patna can 
all be put under the control of the university and be made its various branches ; 
but for turning out better and more extensive work larger resources will have to 
be placed at its disposal both by Government and by the wealthy public-spirited 
people of the province. The intellectual needs of other centra in the province 
should be met by some arrangement by which during vacations or holidays short 
Intensive courses of a popular character are given by university teachers specially 
deputed to those centres. But we must not give way to the intelligible but 
unpratical desire of various localities to have some collegiate institutions of 
own. Such a course of action will waste the limited resources available for high 
education and will also tend to lower intellectual standards. 

Mainspring op culture 

The work of securing ad^uate resources for higher education and research will 
be none too easy in the coming days. Under a democratic system the average legis- 
lator is apt to look askance at such expenditure and is prone to press the claims of 
primary raucation against those of higher education and research. I shall bo the 
last person to say a word against the extension, by compulsory methods if necessary, 
of primary education but it is a mistake to starve the universities for helping pri- 
mary education. If the mainspring of intellectual culture in the form of the univer- 
sity is damned, the effect will be seen at no distant date on the efficiency of all other 
kinds of education also. Our provincial governments of the future will have to 
make largely increased provision for education in all its branches. I here only wish 
to sound a note of warning against the opinion that there is a necessary antagonism 
between these different branches when all are equally important and to urge that 
the starving of one branch will inevitably lead to the crippling of the others. 

Those who are opposed to the spending of too much on higher education and 
research not only base their case on the more urgent need of primary education, a 
point to which I have briefly referred above, but also on the increase of unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes. They contend that there is no object in further 
encouraging higher education if the only result is to add to the ranks of the great 
unemployed. It is of course the duty of Government and the leaders of the public 
to take measures to combat this unemployment, but it is taking a wrong view of 
higher education to suppose that it is intended only to make the educated men 
directly self-supporting. Tnis idea has come to us from the early days of English 
education in India when Government required Indians with a knowledge of English 
to occupy the various posts in its service for which it was not possible to get recru- 
its from England. When such men were few they easily got well-paid jobs, and 
the impression that a degree should procure a roan a good post immediately has not 
yet died out. and one reason is that English education is now for the nrst time 
spreading among certain classes and strata of society which fondly believe that they 
will be fivourea by the same good luck that was the fortunate lot of those who 
went in for EngUsn 60 years ago. 

Training in Leadership 

The cause for higher education rests on the fact that it makes men and women 
better fitted for any role that they have to play, that it makes better men and 
better women who are able to act as leaders of the people about them and that in 
these days it is impossible for a country to attain its proper rank among the 
nations of the world unless there is s certain proportion amonp its people who have 
a well developed intellect, who can take wide views on affairs ana whose hortxon 
Is not limited to their immediate surroundings. It has been found that even in 
distributive trades a well trained graduate with a good general education soon out- 
•tr^ in efficiency a man who has been apprenticed to his .particular job from his 
esriy years. And graduates must get rid of the idea that they are fit for oeeupylng 
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any irost withont some special traioing. Snch training is of course necessary in 
eyery cause, though for well-educated people its period will be much shorter. The 
extent of their rise will depend upon their own effort but they must not grudee 
this period of apprenticeship. Just as the human embryo has to pass, though vm 
rapidly, through the stages of an invertebrate, a fish and other animals before being 
born to the dignity of man, so also must the graduates pass through all the stagm 
from the very lowest before he can hope to rise to the heights of which he should 
be capable. If he is unable or unwilling to pass through these necessary stages 
he cannot blame his education for his want of success. I have in my mind W 
cases of some of my pupils whom I was able to recommend to some millowners 
Some of them disliked the early stages where they had to take their coats off and' 
work with soiled hands like a manual labourer. They gave up in the very beginning 
after a few days and are to-day probably among the unemployed gradual or at 
best low-paid school teachers against their will. Some others, on the oher hand, stuck 
to their job and have risen fairly high in their line. The force of circumstances is 
leading to the gradual abandonment of the idea that certain classes are only meant 
for intellectual or clerical work and the manual or mechanical work is something 
of a denading nature. In these democratic days all must have equal opportunities 
All work must be regarded as honourable and noble, and the only &ing that is 
dishonourable or ignoble is selfishness and disregard for the rights of our fellowmen. 
To encourage this habit of mind nothing is better than early manual training and 
later on some scientific education in the laboratory and the workshop. Ana it is 
a very encouraging sign of the times that the number of those that go in for the 
B. So. and other scientific courses is rapidly increasing all over India. 

Black-coated Variety 


We cannot, however, overlook the problem of unemployment of the educated 
classes. If the only occupations that these will care to follow are of the blank- 
coated variety, requiring residence in towns with ail their modern amenities, I am 
afraid that the problem cau never be solved. In some professions like medicine we 
can see the simultaneous existence of crowding in towns and absolute scarcity io 
rural areas. Every qualified medical man aspires to build up a practice in 
the bigger centres and many of them fail to make even a decent living. If only 
some of these men can be induced to settle down in areas, they will do most 
beneficent work for people who are left to the ministrations of quacks and charlatans 
or go altogether without help of any kind and they will earn a respectable living, 


to have at least one qualified practitioner for every area of 25 square miles coniNin- 
ing a population of about four or five thousand, there will be a vast field for the 
useful employment of medical men. For some time it would be necessary to give 
to each such practitioner a small subsidy of, say Bs. 25 per month, and he would 
naturally get all the fees he receives in his practice. The only undertaking 
require from him is that he will settle down in that area and be available to the 
people and will also do some small amount of public work in the nature of supervision 
of rural sanitation. i ^ « 

Other educated men with no specialist qualifications like medicine have also a 
great field of work in villages if they have the necessary public ispirit and reeme 
some special training for village work. The spread of co-o pgjgg on in all its lorms 
is made difilcult by want of properly trmned organisers. ^ 

like those oroaniW by Mr. Brayne in the FaejaM|HP|* 
colleagues in wmbay, and so eloquently advocated in 
of Bombay, call insistently for workers. It is a pity tolM|o 
power lying unused when so much work Is to be done. 

a living wage but that is better t^o eating thw heads ofTm JfLtai^Sum- 

physicai a^ often even physical starvation. Then, agmo. there ^^^^content 
her of our educated men wno have fair Iraded estates of weir ^^^tf^noh^cease 
to let them out and are themselves seekiufc employment of it 

to be absentee landlords and live <m their^ land s£3l hear 

themselves, they will uaturally be the reri leaders of ^ ? Sffla?leadtf0 while 

less of laodlbids claiming special political privily w so» dwfon . ®*^noern 
spending Weir whole time in luxurv in towns or even abroad, Wmr y ^ 
with land being to get their rents auly- collected. The growing nng» 
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eated parsons to towns is an sril recognized all over the world, bat it is peculiarly 
grare in our country where about 80 per cent, of the population is rural. The 
large numbers of our educated men still have some connection with villages but in 
a generation or two it will have practically disappeared. The leaders of the people 
wiw the encouragement of a government responsible to the people must seriously 
consider this problem and solve it before it is too late. 

To those who take up work in villages a few words may be usefully addressed. 
If they think that it is a kind of employment similar to that in an office or a 
factory, they are making a grievous mistake. Work there wonld be of a diffbrmit 
nature and requires an amount of tact, sympathy and consideration for others. 
But there should be no appearance of dictation. The villagers, even though un- 
educated, are intelligent enough to weigh the quality of a man and to distinguish 
the real missionary from a mere careerist. While a gradual attempt should be 
made to teach them better ways of living, a sense of the practically possible must 
be always present in the minu. New methods of cultivation and improved marketing, 
and better ideas of social life should only be gradually introduced, as the people 
are naturally conservative. Above all a village worker must keep clear of factk*«*s 
among the vill^ere and should acquire the confidence of all. It would bo L^jtter 
not to engage in any money-lending transactions on one’s own account, but every 
attempt should be made to push on the co-operative movement on right lines. 1 
have sometimes seen educated men' who have settled in villages showing characteristics 
which I have here deprecated and their presence in the village is worse than useless, 
and they are found only using their education and intelligence in fostering litiga- 
tion and trying to feather their own nest. The satisfaction that the village worjker 
can expect should come from a consciousness of useful work well done. The diffi- 
culties of village life are in these days not so great as they were some years ago. 
The increase in motor traffic has brought villages nearer urban centres and one 
need not feel so lonely there if one makes work there his object in life. The in- 
creased circulation of newspapers, the constitutional progress in the political field 
and local self-government are also gradually bringing villagers to a higher level. 

I have great hopes that an early extension of broad-casting with programmes suited 
to the capacities of the villagers and given in the vernaculars will bo taken in hand 
by Government and semi-Government agencies and this will help the cause of 
village uplift. What is required is the proper missionary spirit and I am sure 
that youthful enthusiasm will lead at least some of you educated young men to 
take up this work than which there is nothing more important from the point of 
view of all round national advance. 

Western Education not a Mistake 

With the vast extent of middle class unemployment facing us the question is 
often asked : Is there anything wrong with our system of higher education ? I do 
not belong to the class of those who feel that the introduction of western educa- 
tion in India has been all a mistake. On the other hand, J feel that our advance 
OB a nation is bound up with our fully imbibing the spirit of modern civilization, 
and that our rising feeling of nationalism is a direct coDseqacace of our knowled^ 
of western literature, history, arts, science, industry and philosophy. But we must 
take care that we accept only the best part of western culture and that we do not 
feel satisfied with the mere. outer shell. There is unfortunately too great ateudeocy 
to be content with only the acquisition of a degree somehow or other and ao in- 
ability to realise tHb| m degree is only the b^iuning of more extensive eduoation 
In Uie University W ; Even as regards degrees and examinations there is in 
many places— 1 do notiwy in the University of Patna -a desire to make the attain- 
ment of a degree too easy thus lowering the value of the degree itself. It is worth 
serious consiaeration whether all those who join a university are really capable of 
profiting by the education that is given there and whether the success of a 
University should not be judged more by the quality than the number 
of the graduates that it turns out. The 'graduates that the oouotry 
wants are men who have learnt the art of using their rational faculties, 
who know how to acquire knowledge from books, who thoroughly grasp 
the fuudamentsl principles of the subjects they study and who, if they ate ftudenta 
of ocienoe, realise the importance of the methods of scientific investigation and ore 
firmly oonviooed that correct reaults are only to be obtained by means of suitable 
experiment and observation and that a mind invariably open to receive new hiim 
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aod re?ise the old ones is the essential characteristic of the scientist. The gradnate 
whom the country can well do without and whose education has entailed a mere 
waste of money and energy is one that has only aspired to obtain his degree hv 
simply cramming the notes dictated by his teachers, who has not eren read the 
^ks prescribed for his study by the UniTersity, to whom the use of reference 
Imoks IS Quite unfamiliar; who does not love books and cannot make use of a 
library and to whom education means simply an intensive exercise of his memory. 
If anywhere the extension of higher education has only led to an increase in 
number of this latter class of graduates, then it is time to consider some means 
of improving them or even of closing the doors of the University against them. 

Task befoee Young Men 

Graduates of the Patna Universiiy---1 congratulate you all on the completion 
of the important chapter in the history of your life and I add my special felicita- 
tions to those to whom your Chancellor has awarded medals andf prizes or ^ho 
otherwise distinguished themselves in their academical career. As I have said 
before it would be a mistake to think that your education has now been completed. 
It has only attained one stage but it must continue throughout your life. Your 
alma mater will always watch how you conduct yourself in future and will feel 
pride at any distinctions you attain or any sterling service to render to yonr 
province, your country or the whole human race. It is not, however, possible for 
everybody to play a prominent role on the world’s stage ; but the way in which 
you carry out the responsibilities, great or small, in your own sphere, the conside- 
ration you show to others perhaps not so fortunate as yourself, the regard you 
entertain for truth, justice and fair dealing in the affairs of life, form the real 
tests by which you and your education will be judged. 

India is not now a country which can retire into its shell and have nothing 
to do with the world outside. Whether we will or no, we form an important purt 
in the great community of nations and we are influenced by what goes on elsewhere 
just as we exert our own influence on others. There can be no more fallacious 
saying than that of the poet : 

'East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet’ 

East is meeting West and West is meeting East and the contact is ever growing 
more and more intimate. India will never more let the legions thunder past and 

g o to sleep again. But if our country is to keep awake, we must rouse ourselves 
rom the sleep which is but another name for our fond hugging of the dead ^.ast. 
We have to live in the present and prepare for the future and in this preparation 
you have to take our own important part. Learn to form your own independent 
judgment and do not be carried away by slogans and catchwords ; keep an open 
mind ever ready to change your opinion on due cause shown. Though for tne 
moment the liberty of thought and action appears to bo endanger^ and even on 
the point of disappearance in many countries and dictators are rising up eve^ 
where, have Arm feith that the world will soon return disgusted to the weii-tnM 
paths of sanity and freedom that the democracy will once more come into its ow , 
that the humanity will again enter on its career of ordered progress in an ne 
and ^at our country is destined to play a great part m 
restoring the eflScacy of those noble principles which have served well so lar an 
will serve better In future. • 



The Benares Hindo University Convncation 


The sixteenth CoDvocation of the Benares Hindu University was held on the 
December 1933 in the spacious grounds of the Amphitheatre, specially decorated for 
the occasion. More than 6fteen thousand people attended the function. Three thousand 
five hundred students, representing different provinces, gave a tremendous ovation 
to the distinguished guests. “Loud speakers'’ had been installed. The University 
training corps and the volunteers presented a gUArd*of*honoiir to His Highness the 
Maharaja Baheb of Benares and to the Vice-Chancellor. The graduates* procession 
was a picturesque one. The procession entered the I'onvocation pandal at 2. P. M. 

The proceedings began with the recital of a Sanskrit prayer. Afterwards Malavi* 
yaji addressed the gathering in Hindi. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in presenting Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, referred to 
pre-eminence as a thinker, scholar and statesman. 

Prof. Krishna Kumar Mathur, Dean of the Faculty of Science, presented Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose and Sir Prafulla Chandra Koy. The Vice-Chancellor in 
conferring the honorary degress on the three distinguished sons of India referred to 
Sir Sivaswami Alyar’s valuable services to the Benares Hindu University, to Sir 
Jagadish Bose’s eminence and scholarship and to Sir Profulla Bay’s devotion to the 
Motherland and Science. 


CONFEBMENT OF HONT. DEGREES 

Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar, receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of Lawa, 
expressed his good wishes for the progress and prosperity of the Benarea 
University. 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose observed that he valued distinction conferred on him 
by a university, which was the result of Pt. Malaviya’a labourers. He expressed his 
high a];mreciatioD of the honour done to him. . . 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Boy said that from the beginning, be was connected with 
the noble University of Benares, as an honorary professor. 

The Vice-Chancellor then conferred degrees on 620 graduates* 

After Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay’s eloquent convocation address, the Pro-Chancellor, 
the H. H. the Maharaja Baheb of Benares, Sir Adilya Narain Singh Bahadur, spoke 
a few words. 

Vice-Chancellor’s Bemabrb 

The Vice-Chancellor, the venerable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaju observed 
that ibia year’s convocation was the most memorable event in the history of the 
Benares University. He evoked the blessings of Lord Viswaoath and hoped that 
the Benares University would become the soul of India. 

Acbarya Roy's Convocation Address 

Acharya Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy in the course of his convocation addreoa 
said ; ‘1 am not out to preach a jeremiad against University edueatioo 
altogether. Ever since the delivery of my Mysore University Convocation Address in 
1U2 d and even before thaL I have been harping on the inaane craze for nniveraitj 
degrees and its banefktl effects. ’The Universities are over-crowded with men who 
are not profitting either intellectually or materially by their university training’, !a 
the finding of the Indian Statuta^ (Hartog) Commission. I only plead for a consi- 
derable eleminatioD of candidatca in the procraa of selection. An all round education 
should be imparted to the majority of the etude ots in the secondary atage through 
the medium of the vernacular. This will correspond to the ’’school final” in Eng- 
land* No one should chose a unlveraity career unless be feels that he has an ineiin- 
ctive call in that direction. A university should be a centre of echolarabip, research 
and culture. Let those alone aei^k the portals of the academy who are prepared 
to dedicate their lives to the enlargement of the bounds of knowledge. 

If one took a cenans of the greatest of world’s men and women, I fear he would 
be surprised to discover that the mriority of them owe very little to univecai^ Of 
indeed to any educational aystem. Shakespeare knew little Greek and less Latin. 
Our Keahab Chandra Sen and Babiodranath, Barat Chandra CSiatterjee, the prinoe 
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of novels and story-writer. Grish Chandra Ghose, the foremost of onr dramftfciaf. 
never crossed the thresh-hold of the university. I may also add the names of iw ’ 
nard Shaw, H. G. Wells and the Nobel Prize winner of the present year, nampiJ 
Ivan Allex Bunin, all of whom were self-educated. Then, again, the great rulers ahH 
sta^men of Europe who hold the destiny of the world in the hollow of their OAlm 
—Ramsay Macdonald, Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin have also b^n innocent of 
collet education. Nor need I mention the names of Abraham Lincoln and others 
who Dorn in the log cabin in the back-woods of America rose to be the nroud 
Occupants of the White House. In the second labour Ministry most of the Ministers 
began as day labourers who in the evenings by self-tuitions gathered learning. 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form of secondarv 
education, the functions of the universities will be stripped of many of their unnec- 
essary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion of 
training, which ought really to be finished in the school stage, but 
which unfortunately is carried on to the university forms, will * then 
greatly disappear and make these universities real centres of learning and culture 
The present university system is as yet so full of routine details that its functions 
is not very far removed from that of Secondary school. No doubt the lecture sys- 
tem gives an appearance of work, but if the student is himself willing to utilise his 
time, he would in most cases find that he goes through more work by absenting 
himself from these compulsory lectures. Just consider the opposite system where the 
student is only dven the names of some books and some questions on the problems 
dealt therein. He reads them, digests them and develops his own answers to the 

S nestions by a process of thinking which is his own, and then in the college Semiuer 
iscusses them from his own point of view with his colleagues and professors, 
preferably in limited groups. I am sure, under these circumstances, hit powers of 
analysis as well as synthesis will be better developed and his efforts will soon 
fnable him to cure out his own intellectual empire. 

I have been called upon, at a very short notice, to deliver the convoca- 
tion address, I am afraid, howerer, I shall scarcely be able to deal adequate- 
ly with the subject which I have cnoseu for our discourse, namely the true fun- 
ction of a University as also the imperative need for adopting the vernacular as the 
medium of instraction. 

The first educational institution established in India by the British Government 
was the Calcutta Muhammadan College or Madrassa founded in 1780, at the request 
of several Muhammadans of distinction, by Warren Hastings. ^ ^ ^ 

The next attempt on the part of the British Government was initiated m 17 Jl 
by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident of Benares who founded the Benares Sanskrit 
College as a means of employing beneficially for the country some pait tne 
surplus revenue over the estimatea receipts. The College was designed to cultivate 
the “laws, literature and religion of the Hindus*' i, e., to accompUsn the same pur- 
pose for the Hindus as the Madrassa for the Muhammadans, and specially to supply 
qualifi^ Hindu assistants to European judges. - « * To.niam 

The next important step is the establishment of the College of Fort Wilnamj 

whose prof, of Bengali, Wm. Carey, was the founder of a school of Beng^ 
writers. It was formalR opened on August 18, by a Minute in Council 
Governor-General detailed at length the reasons for starting Mich an 

The Minute then declares that “A College is hereby found^ at Fort wunam 
in Bengal for the better instruction of the Junior Civil Servants of the OompaDv. 

The^arquis of Wellesley, impressed witt the “sloth, indoleno.^ low 
and vulgarity,'* which too often grew upon the younwr servants of the Uimpany 
-decided that they should have a proper education in Meutta. ^Arkest period 

After the battle of Plassey and during the next thirty 
of Anglo-Indian history— the Company*8 servants wem were 

apprehension of losing all the^ fruits of victory ^ ^^^y real or 


l^ing or *Dy OMiw ucBunifuuu va v-r- as mOflt pwj 

Hindus,” he said, “had as good a system ol faith and of morals as mw ^ 
Sd wilii regard to the Mnwalma^ “It w endeavour w 

eiiiate th ei^ oonfidenoe and to mitigate their vmdiotive spinis 
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Better Mnneele, howerer, prevailed. “A sam of oot lees than one fatUi of 
nipees (£10,000) in each year shall be set apart and appli^ to the retifal and 
improTement of literature and the enconragemebt of the learned natires of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion of knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories of India/' 

Fioin 1813, owing to the causes above stated, the Indian Government seems to 
have had no settled policy or even intention on the subject of education, but several 
disjoin^ efforts are wortn recording. In 1814. a High St^ool was established by 
a missionai^ Mr. Robert May, at Ohinsurah. and some smaller schools were affilia- 
ted to it. This school was conducted witn such success that, in 1816, a Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 600 per month (afterwards augmented to Rs. 800) was unctioned 
for them. 

In the same vear (1814), the Benares Charity School was founded from the 
interest of Rs. 20 ,(j 00 deposits by Jai Narain Ghosal, an inhabitant of Benares, 
with an additional grant of Rs. 252 monthly from Government. In this school, 
English, Persian, Hindustani, and Bengali were taught with reading and writing, 
grammar and arithmetic together with the Government regulations, general history, 
geography and astronomy (Howell). 

As no account of English education in India can be completo without a history 
of Jay Narayan’s, 1 make no apology for inserting it here. It is culled from a 
brief report kindly furnished by Principal P. Russell who very properly observes 
that ^his High School might claim to be the oldest English teaching school in the 
whole of Nothern India”. Its origin read like a romance when it is borne in mind 
imi its founder was an orthodox Hindu and that he anticipated even the preourson 
of western education like Rammohan Roy. 

Maharaja Jay Narayan Ghosal, of a well-known Bengali family, left his home in 
Oalcutta towards the close of the eighteenth century, in bad health and came like 
a pious Hindu, to Benares to die. 

This was in 1814 ; and during the four succeeding years Jay Narain was in 
consultation with Daniel Corrie as to how to place the school on permanent and 
proper foundation. 

lx)rd Moira's minute of 1815 was followed by the establishment of the Vidyalaya 
or Anglo-Indian Gollege in Calcutta. 

The foundation of this Collge marks an important era in the history of educa- 
tion in India as the first ^ntaneons desire manifested by the natives of the 
country for instruction in English and the literature of Europe. This was the first 
blow to Oriental literature and science heretofore exclusively cultivated in the 
Colleges. The new institution was started at a meeting of many of the leading 
Natives of Calcutta at the house of the Chief Justice, Bir Hyde East, who has left 
an interesting account of the origin of the project and of the original rules drawn 
up for its management. The further peculiarity of the College was its being designed 
^primarily for the sons of respectable Hindus,” and entirely under Native superio- 
tendenta^the funds amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees being voluntary contribu- 
tions by the projectors of the scheme. 

*‘FDglish education was in a manner forced upon the British Government 
says Alex Duff. *Tt did not itself spontaneously originate it. There were two 
persons who had to do with it.— one was Mr. David Hare and tho other was an 
Indian, Rsmmohun Roy”. 

It reflects no small credit on the Hindus, that long before England had learned 
to do anything of the kind, they themselves had founded a college at Calontta by 
their own voluntary contribntions, for the instructions of their yonth in Engliitt 
literature and scienoe. 

Macaulay’s Famous Minute or 1835 

This stage of the controversy has a peculiar interest, not only as a taming point 
in the histroy of education in India, bat because of the part taken in it by 
Macaulay then on the Committee, and at the same time the Legislative Menbiw of 
the Supreme Cooncil. In the latter capacity Macaulay wrote a long minute replylog 
fnllv to argnmenu political and educational, advanced by the Orientalists. Ha 
declared : **The Government was not bound by the Act of 1813 to any partieular 
kind of teaching, or fettered by any pledge expressed or implied, bat was at liberty 
to employ its fnnds as it thon^t best, and that tbe best way of employing 
was in tm^og what was beu worth knowing. Eogtish wu bettor worth knowing 
than fianskrit and Arabic. The Natives themselvea bare found thia ouL They 
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would pay to learn EogliBh but they required to be taught Sanskrit and Arabic and 
then thought themselves entitled to compensation from Government for having been 
engaged so long in so useless an acquisition. It is quite possible and very advan- 
ta^us on every ground to make Natives of India thoroughly good English scholars 
and to this end the efforts of the Committee should be directed.” ' 

The minute, distinguished by the brilliancv of style, the profuse illustration and 
incisive logic peculiar to the author, concluded with a distinct declaration that if the 
present system were permitted to remain unchanged the writer would resign his 
seat on the Committee. The Governor-General Lord Wiliam Bentinck, briefly endor- 
se his entire concurrence with Mr. Macaulay’s views. 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and science among 
&e Natives of India ; and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of 
education would be best employed on English education alone.” 

On the receipt of this order the Committee resolved that henceforth “schools for 
the teaching of English literature and science through the medium of English lan- 
guage should be established in the principal towns in Presidencies of Fort William 
and Agra, as funds became available and school masters can be procured.” 

But Macaulay never lost sight of utility of vernacular as the medium of educa- 
tion, as in the course of the Minute, he takes occasion to observe. 

To hire four or five people to make a literature is a course which never answered 
and never will answer in any part of the world. Languages grow. They cannot be 
built We are now following the slow but sure course on whicE alone we can depend 
for a supply of good books in the vernacular languages of India. We are now 
attempting to raise up a large class of enlightened natives. I hope that twenty 
years lienee, there will be hundreds, nay thousands of natives, familiar with the best 
models of composition, and well acquainted with western science.” 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, who was Commissioner of two divisions in Bengal, b.id a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of Bengal and Bengali : in the course of his 
evidence before the Calcutta University Commission he says : 

“I think that some Englishmen who advocated the use of English as a medium 
of instruction in Schools and Colleges are infiuenced by natural enthusiasm for the 
Imperial idea. They value the English language as bond of union in the Empire 
and dream of its becoming the common and universal language of India. 

“There are also many examples which show that to attain in commerce or 
industry a very small amount of knowledge of English, or indeed of education of 
any kind suffices. The millionaire Marwari merchant of Barabazar has not taken 
the trouble to learn English, and employs a Bengali B. A. on Rs. 40 a month to 
conduct hie English correspondence. Though a good general education- including 
English, should be an advantage to an Indian in every walk of life, yet if the mam 
object were to make as many Indians as possible commercially and industrially 
efficient, probably the best plan would be to help them to acquire as quickly as 
possible at school some form of “pidgin” English, in addition to arithmetic and 
b^k-keeping and apprentice them at an early age to a commercial or inaustriai 

^'^^B^Wwe conclude this portion, we must not, however, forget to *re*ider unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar^s. We yield to none in our for 

Macaulay, whom we may almost stylo the father of high eduction m P 

^ Miiatilay l«d not even been elected . Fellow of ST whiS 

Boy had sent . pathetic appeal to the repreeentative of Ute Britwh nation, wo ® 

extorted the admiration and Mew forth the encomiam of Bishop Heter , ^ ^ 

penagee in it whii£ are almost interchangeable with those which occ 

*^'l?had*£»?’intendedto keep Uie British nation in ffs'e® 

ledge, the Baconian philosophy wonld not have been allowed to ^ the 

rfSe^lmen, which wi the best cateuWed to 

me manner the Saneknt watem would be the bwt the 

mntry in darkness, if snob hsd ^ ,the ^ it 

improvement of the native popnlatmn is the objwt , iostmetioD, embr*®: 

commuently promote a more Hberal and enhe^^ed system of mrtniou^^ 

NatMsl Philosophy, Ohemi^ and Anatomy, 

iSfen^S?^»oybe 

gentlemen of talents and learing educated in Europe, ana pw 
with the necessary hooka, instruments and other appsrstos. 
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Hnewd in the tedious and protraeted Burmese War, Lord Amherst eould not 
afford to trouble himself much about the intellectual pro^press of the Indian pecmlOi 
Bammohan Boy’s voice was thus as that of ooe crying in the wilderness. Not 
even an official intimation was vouchsafed to him that attention should be f(iven to 
his memorial. It is perhaps a sign of human weakness that we are apt to give 
more credit to one who, no less by disinterested zeal than by a fortuitous concourse 
of events, brin^ a movement to a successful issue, than to one who, amidst 
comparative darlcness, takes the initiative. We do not know which of the two to 
admire most— the Indian or the Englishman— Bammohan Boy or Macaulay. 


Non-adoption of Vernacular ab Medium— thb Fatal Mistake 

If we begin by critically examining our methods in India (not only in your 
University) the first outrage that we find we committed was in making a foreign 
language our vehicle of instruction. It is surprising that this principal reason for 
our intellectual sterility was not discovered till very recently, and it is still more 
surprising to find that some of the wellknown educationists of the time continue in 
regard this relegation of the English language to an inferior position as fran;cU^ 
wiUi disastrous consequences. To avoia misconception, I must here, once f all, 
make it clear that the study of English or other important foreign languages is by 
no means discouraged ; they open up newer vistas of thoughts and ideals ; there 
is no need of entertaining the fear that the language in which Shakespeare and 
Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. Only it must not be looked upon as the 
medium of instruction. A man of education must, in the first place, be one well 
up in all-round information, and he can gather it best and in the minimum of 
time if he does so in a language he learned to lisp in, while suckling his mother’s 
breast— the language of his nursery. Arithmetic, History, Economics, Politics, Logie 
snd Geography, in short the book of knowledge, can readily bo mastered in one’s 
own vernacular. That should be the first stone in our educational edifice if we 
want to build well and high. 

Gustave I^ Bon, in the course of a psychological study on the overproduction of 
graduates, observes : 

*The primary danger of this system of education very properly qualified as 
Latin consists in the fact that it is based on the fundamental psychological error 
that the intelligence is developed by the learning by heart of textbooks. Adopting 
this view, the endeavour has been made to enforce a knowledge of as many hand- 
books as possible. From the primary school till ho loaves the university a young 
man does nothing but acquire books by heart without his judgment or personal 
initiative being ever called into play. Education consists for him m reciting by heart 
and obeying. 

*'It gives those who have been submitted to it a violent dislike to the state of life 
in which they were born and an intense desire to escape from it. The working man 
no longer wishes to remain a working man, or the peasants to continue a peasant, 
while the most humble members of the middle class admit of no possible career for 
their sons except that of titate-paid functionaries. Instead of preparing men for 
life French scnools solely prepare them to occupy public functions, in which 
success can be attained without any necessity for self-direction or the exhibition of 
the latest glimmer or personal initiative. At the bottom of the social ladder the 
system creates an army of proletarians discontended with their lot and always 
ready to revolt, while at the summit it brings Into being a frivolous bourgeois, at 
once sceptical and credulous, having a superstitious confidence in the State, whom it 
regards as short of Providence, but without forgetting to display towards it a 
ceaseless hostility, always laying its own faults to the door of the Govern- 
ment, and incapable of the least enterprise without the intervention of the 
au^orlties. 

**The State which manufactures by dint of text-books all these persons possessing 
diplomas, can only utilise a small number of them, and is forced to leave the 
otners without employment. It is obliged in consequence to resign itself to feeding 
the first mentioned and to having the others as its enemies. From the top to tihe 
bottom of the social pyramid, from the humblest clerk to the professor and the 
prefect, the immense mass of persons boasting diplomas besiege the professions. 
While a basioesss mao has the neatest difficulty in finding an agent to represent 
Urn in the colonies, thousands of candidates solicit the most modest official posts. 
There are 20, (XX) scnool misters and mistresses without employment in the depart* 
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meat of the Science alone, all of the persons who, disdairiine the fields or the workshnna 
look to the State for their livelihood.'* The namber of the chosen being restricfc^i’ 
that of the discontented is perforce immense. The latter are ready for anv revnin 
tlon, whoeveif be itB chiefs and whatever the goal they aim at. The acquisition nf 
knowledge for which no ase> ^^an be found is a sure method of driving a man ik 
ievoW\ > ‘ to 

**lt is evidently too Igte to retrace oar steps. Experience alone, that sunrAmA 
educator of peoples, will be at pains to show us our mistake. It alone will hf 
powerful enough to prove the necessity of replacing our odious text-bi^ks and our 
pitiable examinations by industrial instruction capable of inducing our youns mAn 
to return to the fields, to the workshop, and to the colonial enterprise which thpv 
avoid to-day at all costs'' 


Teue FuiTcnoNS op University 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form of secondarv 
education, the functions of the universities will be stripped of many of their un 
pecessary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion of 
training, which ought really to be finished in the school stage, but which unfortu 
nately is carried on to the University form, will then greatly disappear and maka 
these Universities real centres of learning and culture. I fear a good deal of ex 

g lanation is necessary at this point, mainly because the present University system 
I ad yet so full of routine details that us function is not very far removed trom 
that of a Secondary School. 


^ No doubt the lecture sj^stem gives an appearance of work, but if the student is 
himself willing to utilise his time, he would in most cases find that he gets through 
more work by absenting himself from these compulsory lectures. Adopting as his 
text the dictum of Carlyle that the modern University is a University of books Mr. 
H. Q. Wells says : 


**Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture as the substanfial 
basis of instruction opens up a large and interesting range of possibilities. It 
releases the process of learning from its old servitude to place and to time. It is 
no longer necessary for the student to go to a particular room, at a particultxr 
hour to hear the golden words drop from the lips of a particular teacher. Tbo 
youngman who reads at 11 o’clock in tne morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, will have no very marked advantage over another youngman. 
employed during the day, who reads at 11 o’clock at night in a bed-sitting-room 
in Glasgow.” 


Just consider the opposite system where the student is only given the names 
of some books and some questions on the problems dealt therein ; he readu them, 
digests them and develops his own answers to the questions by a process of think- 
ing which is his own. and then in the College Seminar discusBes them from his 
own point of view with nis colleagues and professors, preferably in limited groups. 
1 am sure under these circumstances his power of analysis as well as synthesis be 
better developed, and his efibrts, though irksome in the beginning, will soon 
enable him to carve out his own intelleotuai empire. All these, however, presuppose 
a sound secondary education based upon his vernacular. 


I have pointed out some of the main defects of our University educational sys- 
tem : the medium of study, the absence of elimination, the system of compulsory 
lectures, and the non-participation of students in the organisation. 

Whilst, on the other hand, therefore, the charge of handling mediocrity in 
University system is not altogether unfounded, the enrrent Emersonian apoori 
that ^Universities are hostile to genius,’ is, on the other hand, not wholly ' 

Whilst Universities shouid be anxious to invite real workers tor human ’ 

we on our part should see that they are rmidered Indwepdent to do so. ir i / 
quote from Mr. WeUs, they (future UniTewltiee) wil^^^er no Mcral educ»uon 
at all, no graduation in arts or eoience or wisdom. only 
come to them will be young people who want to work in oIobo rda^wn m 
secretaries, special pupils, collateral investigators with the devoted and disti g 
men whose results are teaching ail the wofld.’ , 

_ 1 am not out to preach^a jeremmd against Univers^^^^ 


Ever since 
even before 


toil gut l»g pCOKVU » ja&QUimu ifl SOU 

the delivery of my Mysore University degrees 

that, I have been harping on the insane craze for Univer y 
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»nd its btnefttl effects. *The Univenittes are overcrowded with men who are not 
pcofftiiig dther intellectaally or materiatiy by their Uoiveraity training/’ is the 
finding of the Indian Statutory (Hartog) CommuNiion. 

I only plead for a considerable elimination of candidates in the process of selec- 
tion. An all ronnd education should be imparted to the majority of the students 
in the secondary stage through the mt^dium of the vernacular. This will corres- 
pond to the ^'school final” in England. No one should choose a University career 
unless he feels that he has an instinctive I call in that direction. A Xfniversity 
should be a centre of scholarship, research and culture. Let those alone see tto 
portals of the academy who are prepared to dedicate their lives to the eulargemeut 
of the bounds of knowledge. 

Laski observea iu his “Dangers of Obedience” : 1 have no use for the lecture that 
is a mere substitute for books. The University has failed when its stadents are not 
aroused to dispassionate discussions among themselves or when the work they do 
fails to awaken them to the study of great books. The student who is satisfied 
with pemmicanized knowledge has gono through the University with his mind closed; 
he has eaten facts, but not digested them.” 

Cardinal Newman very properly observes : “It is, I believe, as a matter of 
history, the business of a University to make the intellectual culture its direct scope 
or to employ itself in the education of the intellect.” 

It is no doubt one of the main functions of the University to promote culture, 
but at the same time we must be on our guard, Says Alfred Zimmern. 

“Culture is an element making for grace, promotion, and harmony in human 
spirit. But if any criticism is to be levelled at the ideal and the processes of eul- 
turo it is surely just this-^that they may tend to fix men unduly in stereotyped 
ways of thinking and fooling,miuiatcring to a self-satisfaction which inhibits initiative 
rather than stimulating them to fresh efforts with all the possible conilicts involved. 
In other words culture is apt to bo confounded with sanctions crystallised by use. 
'Dien again he refers to the memorable descriptions in Renan’s Ht. Paul of those 
models of classical culture, the Athenian Professors, to whom the apostle addressed 
In vain the Word of Life. Athens, at the point to which it has been brought after 
centuries of development, a city of grammarians, of gymnasts and of teachers of 
sword play, was as well disposed as possible to receive Christianity. The banality 
and inward dryness of the schoolman are irremediable sins in the eyea of grace. The 
p^agogUQ is the most ditlicult of men to convert, for ho has his own religion which 
consists in bis routine, his faith iu his old authors, bis taste for literary exercises : 
this contento him and extinguishes every other need” This is also the opiniou ot 
Bertrand Russell. 

“Atque inter silvas Academi quaeroro veram” (in the groves of the Academy sear- 
ch truth), thus sang the Latin poet. In ancient India and to a certain extent in the 
“Tola” of mediaeval and modern India, the disciples in the “asram’' of the preceptor 
(guru) while tending cows, collecting fuel and doing all manner of honsehold drud- 
gery used to get lessons on cternsl verities i witness the sublime and transcenden- 
tal discussions in the “Vrihadaranyaka Upanishad,” The very word ‘aranayaka' (i.e. 
in the forest) reminds us of the groves ot Plato. 1 am afraid, in the mad and in- 
sensate imitation of the west— in attaching palatial, residootial quarters to our Uni- 
versities with all the amenities of modern luxuriiHi, we are doing incalculable harm. 
We are turning out hcinless nincomixmps utterly unfit to face the matter-of-fact 
world. This fact should not be over-looked by our educationists. May the Univer- 
sity steer clear of these ahoais. 


The PoDjab Uoiversity Jnbilee Convocation 

A distinguished gathering of delegates from over forty nniveraitieB and learned 
noeietics of the world and prominent men and women of the Punjab, were present 
at the special Jubilee CouTocation of the Punjab University held at Lahore on the 
4l]i. December 1933, when His Excellency Sir Herbert Xhnertonf CSieneellor, 
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conferred the honorary d^rees of LL. D. on Sir Shadilal and Sir Fazl-i-Hassain • 
of Doctor of Oriental Learning on Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, and Sir Bandar ’ 
aingh Majithia : and of Doctor of Literature on Sir Mahomed Iqbal and Mr a 
0. Woolner, Vice-chancellor. Punjab UoiFereity. ^ ® S- 

Addressing the Convocation, the Chancellor welcomed the delegates, and then 
ferred to the important part taken by the Princes of Panlab and the adjacent Staten 
in the inaugaration of the University fifty years ago, and the practical interest they 


liad continued to show in its welfare. 


His Excellency dwelt upon the great services rendered by the recipients of de 
grees which were being conferred to-day. Ckintinuing, he said that all were deter 
mined to see that the Punjab University advanced, though there might be differences 
regarding the lines of advance. The Chancellor paid a tribute to the work of the 
Punjab University Committee and said that perhaps the most important of the 
questions examined by the Committee was whether their system could not be deve- 
loped and adapted so as to provide greater opportunities for the employment of the 

S outh of the Province. ^ The Committee’s report was now under the examination of 
[ie University authorities, and as soon as the Local Government were in possession 
of their views, they would proceed to take careful consideration of the various ques- 
tions raised in that. 

His Excellency referred to the necessity of strengthening among the students the 
corporate character of university life, and in this connection, dweU on the proposal 
to construct a University Union Hall to mark the Jubilee. 

His Excellency gratefully acknowledged the generous response already made in 
this connection, and appealed for further generous help. Concluding, His Excellency 
emphasised that there could be no better way of celebrating the Jubilee than by a 
resolve to work for the single purpose of promoting the goSi of those committed to 
it for the higher good of the community. 

Addressing the Convocation, Prof, Wbolner, Vice-Chancellor, referred to the 
history and progress of the University during the last half a century, and 
observed that in point of numbers the University might now be considered 
to be celebrating its coming of age. The next stage was to attain maturity in the 
quality of worx done, and adaptation to the needs of the area served. 

Prof. Woolner referred, in this connection, to the economic and social problc^m 
of unemployment and unoerpaid teachers, and the growing demand for a greater 
measure of independence in Indian education, depending less on other countries for 
the highest training and the need of widening the horizon by the presence of devo- 
tees of varied knowledge. 

Concluding the Vice-chairman stated : Whatever rearrangements may be found 
necessary or convenient as regards the control and testing of lower levels of 
ooUqge teaching, it should be borne in mind, that whatever line be drawn, the knowledge 
and ideas that permeate all levels will derive from the University and its 
colleagues, and consequently any limitation of the resources of the University, 
can only tend to increase the Intellectual of all.” 


The PtaDjab Doiversily Ceovocatios 


Addreasing ihe OonTOction of the ^njab UnirersiW the 

22nd DMemlw 1933 Sir Shadilal, Chief Jaedco, I^ow in 

attenUoQ of the new .gradua^ to the great play »“ 

India and said th** ST attainment 

Important part in the anoeesafnl working of ttot oonetitution. rw go 

of^t oMeot, ehaiaoter was of fital imp^ance and he askrt tnem « 
thmr'fntnte life that when the oaU came ftom their country, they 
id>le to respond to it wboIe>heartedly. . 

Earlier in the addreu Sit Shadilal refwred *®,^_fK&*fSlian^iye»iti6e were 
ednoaUoniatB and aaid the original purpose for which InOian umr 
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estftblishad had been fully served and it was necessary that the oonrse of Instrno- 
tion should be lifted from the groove in which it had been running so long. To 
make it really useful it must be directed to more profitable channels. A small 
section of our students might continue to follow the course now prescribed by the 
University, but the bulk must be trained to business, to develop the resources 
of the land, organise and expand industries and apply themselves to all branches 
of commerce. Bir Shadilal suggested that the Punjab University should consider 
the desirabilitv of instituting a department of business administration and, conti* 
nuing, he added there could be no doubt that teaching imparted by the University 
was adding year after year to the already large number of unemployed graduates. 
Discontent caused by this took a political complexion and from political discontent 
to political crime was only a step. ‘‘While law may safely be left to deal with 
actual crime, it is the province of statesmanship to do all it can to neutralise the 
potentiality of political crime and deal constructively with the root causes of poli- 
tical discontent. There is such a thing as healing of unrest and discontent and 
when thin is done political crime due to economic causes should decrease and India 
should be able to move along new road of peace and prosperity. Therefore, besides 
reorganisation of the present system of University education, fresh occupatio^x' 
would have to be found for graduates of universities and thero must be iresh 
outlets for their energies*’. 

Sir Shadilal dwelt on the need for comprehensive programme of economic deve- 
lopment of the country. 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

The Allahabad University Convocation was held at Allahabad on the 16tb« 
Decffmber 1933 under the presidency of //. J?. Sir Afalrolon Hailey, the Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces. After the Vice-('bancellor, Pt, Iqbal Narain Gurtu 
‘ had conferred the degrees, Sir Tej Bahadur delivered bin convocation speech. In the 
course of his speech be said : 

One of the greatest thinkers and seers of our day says, in a recent book of 
his. that in spite of all their apparent modernization the universities have never 
yet discovered how to lead a community. They have a timidity in their hearts ; 
they would rather propitiate than dominate. They have simply substituted the 
tradition of yesterday for inalterable tradition to save themselves. They have almost 
come up-to-date, and they have been carried on prosperously by a hurrying and 
not too critical world. But they will always be, by their very nature, by their 
instinct for following power instead of exccrcising it, not quite up-to-date. It is 
difiicnlt to imagine bow they can even get beyond yesterday. With their funds- 
mc;< tal hieratic professions, their degrees and. examinations, their curicula and 
direction of study, they must always remain organizations for the confirmation 
and transmission of what has already been acceptkl in the unorganized world of 
free intelligence. They cannot handle knowledge in this fashion until it is more 
or less traaitiona]i8ed*\ He then pronounces the following doom on the universi- 
ties : ‘‘The break-np of the universities may be at hand in their very phase of 
maximum expansion. The undergraduate body may melt away suddenly, dispers- 
ing to forms of work and training of a more specialised and continuous sort, and 
with that the university properly speaking, that immense obsolescent educational 
gestnre. the miscellaneons great gathering of students and teachers, will achieve a 
cnlminatiog gala of sport and splendour— and cease. 

There is a great deal in this judgment, severe as it no doubt is. with which It 
is impossible to agree— though I hope our universities are not so near that ‘jgala 
of sport and splendour* andT cessation which ibis thinker foreshadows for univer- 
aitiea In the west Nevertheless, I thick it Is pertinent .to ask whether our univer- 
aities have yet ‘diacovered how to lead a community*. 

The conception of a university as a retreat situated in aylvan snrronndioga 
away from the madding crowd, where knowing and pious profeaaors, and 
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mgpt and de?oted youth foregather to quench their thixat for kaowlMio» 
to contemplate and revel in the myiterioB of knowledge, to discnm 
rediBooas the eternal verities of life and death and leave behind for a nnt:^^ 
happy posterity elaborate, if not illuminating, commentaries upon 
sages and 'rishis’, may bring comfort to the heart of the revivalist who lim in 
an ancient past which can never be resusciated or famish a theme to the moMiiof 
who thinks that to preach morality is to leave a moral life— but a distracted wnrM 
like ours in the grip of an unsparing struggle for existence and torn by the cnn 
dieting and confusing cries of nationalism, economic and political, and the demanria 
of a seductive internationalism, the centre-piece of Mr. Wells’ new nhilo^nW 
which can live onlv upon the ruins of nationalism, will not easily accent 
monastic conception or a university. uus 


Such knowledge as I have acquired of the West convinces mo that there is » 
growing^ revolt there against the traditional ideas of the functions of the univerqi 
Ties, and while it is no doubt true that they still are and will, I dare say coatioue 
to be the radiating centres of learning and culture— a sort of Solomon’s Housgb* 
they are watchfully becoming more and more responsive to the needs of the times 
they are contributing not a little to the solution of those pressing problems of 
life which must needs be faced and tackled in a practical and business-like manner 
The urgen^ of giving a dijSerent turn to our universities seems to me to be mven 
• greater in India. I shall ask you to approach the entire question in somethinc 
like the following manner. Let us assume that the Allahabad University product 
every year a hundred brilliant graduates who know everything in English literature 
from Chaucer to Bernard Shaw, Galsworthy and Masefield. Let us again asBume 
that there is every year an equal number of excellent graduates in pure physics 
chemistry, biology and every other ology. Let us also assume that there is every 
year a fair number of graduates produced steeped in all the wisdom and philosophy 
of ancient times and modern in all the ^doctrines’ of social reconstruction beginning 
with Plato and ending with Karl Marx and Lenin— and do not let me forgct—I 
am making here no assumption— that you produce every year at least a hundred 
graduates in law crowding the corridors of the High Court and the district courts 
and waiting for their talents to be recognised. When you have made all these 
assumptions, you must answer the question which is bound to be put to you more 
and more emphatically as time goes on. What good does it do to the nation, to 
society and to India at large to produce year iu and year out these fine cultured 
gentlemen who after they have left the portals of the university wake up to the 
reality of the situation to find that the call of hanger is more insistent than the 
call of culture and that the fine maxims of morality which they imbibed in their 
class-rooms are more in the nature of impediments than a help io the stragi;ie for 
existence ? These very men who are your products will put. you that 
question : their disillusioned and disappointed parents will also put you that ques- 
tiOD. I shall assume that you can afford to turn a deaf ear to impudences and 
irrelevanoies of this character and comfort yourself with the virtual and self-righteous 
conviction that you have at least brought light where there was darkness, you 
have extended the bounds of knowledge, and endowed these young offspring of 
vonrs with noble ideals and elevated principles. But I fear you cannot for long 


the representatives of the tax-payer to whose long Buflenm; generosity yuu uwi. 
▼our very being and continued existence. The time is not distant when the sere- 
nity of your detached and cloistered life will be disturbed by the irrepressible ques- 
tions of the tar:-payer. I therefore ask the elders of the Univer8lty--thye who are 
in charge of this nuge machinery— to take note of the signs of the tiuieB ana to 
teadjust it before it is too late. 

Do not Jet me give you the impression that I am taking refuge b^ind rague 
generalities or that I am soundiog an exaggerated note of alarm. Much as l a 
5ie benefits of academic learning which rises saperior to ’'lives 

rian character, ranch as I should like some of our young men 
in the service of culture, to enrich their minds and the minds of ^^ing, 

with the twMuree of thought inherited from I feel that, arfd 

Sm intereato of out country will to better eerred If we lay g'“ter^emphM» w 
make better provision for practical scientific ®^^n*?i*^raisine before 

enable na to stand the etresa of modern comwtltWe life. I ““ a^Sentific aod 
yon a general iaane between olaaaieal and modern stadiea or * in^Eogland 

ahummiatic ideal of education. Professor De Burgh, a great exponent in Mg 
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of elascieil edacation, aaya : ‘A classical education in contrast with that in the 
applied aeiences is commonly disparafi^ed as unpractical. The word 'practieaP in 
evei^ day thought and speech is almost synonymous with vocationar. Men mean 
by It aomethins that contribute directly to professional efficiency, to earning # ma- 
terial livelihood ; they forget that without friendship, morality, religion, and art 
life would not for a moment be worth living.’ Now, I do not venture to dogmatise 
about the West or the universities in the West, but I should like to miuce an 
attempt at interpreting the feelings, howsoever inadequately, of the great mass on 
young men to whom vou stand in loco parentis. It is not that their imagination 
IB not fired by the noble ideas which ancient and modern literatures place before 
them, or that they are not moved or arc not susceptible of being moved, by higher 
impulses or that friendship, religion and art make no impression on their cnaracter ; 
it IS, however, the vital fact of their existence that, at any rate in the case of the 
vast maiority of them, chili penury repress their noble rage. Add to it the equally 
undeniable fact that the deadening weight of a mediaeval if not antiquated sooial 
system, not frequently supported by a proud nationalism and an undiscriminating 
pride in the supposed perfection of our past, pressing heavily on them and then yon 
can have some idea of the tremendous wastage of Indian intellect and Indian cfutrl. 
Why ahould we therefore fight shy of vocational education ns somothing to be du* 
Bpised or something unworthy of ourselves ? Why should anybody in these limes 
apologies for demanding an education which eontribiites directly to professional 
efficiency or to the earning of a material livelihood ? At any rate, 1 make no apology 
for making such a demand. This demand, if legitimate as I think it is, can only be 
fulfilled if we are prepared to recognize a few essential facts of the situation. 

Good AS university education may bo for some, I fear it is not good for all and 
sundry. From a purely cultural |)oint of view, from the point of view of the 
advancement of knowledge and learning, it does not seem to mo to be drairable 
that our universities should consciously or tineonsciouHly allow themselves to be 
used as so many factories for manufacturing candidates for deputy colU^torships, 
tesbildarships and munsifships, not all of whom can fulfil their iimbitions. Again, 
what good does it do to the nation or to the young men themselves to turn out 
year after year so many hundreds of young Bachelors of Law ? It is literally 
true of the legal profession— more true of it than any other profi'ssion— that many 
are called but few chosen. One inevitable consequence of this indiscriminate multi* 
plication of graduates must be the lowering of the standards of education and also 
of conduct under the stress of competition and if an unpleasant truth must be 
uttered, it must be admitted that many if not all of the ten commandments which 
you inculcate within the four walls of this magnificent hall are honoured more in 
their breath than in their observance outside tbese portals. Lives which might be 
more usefully and more honourably S|)erit in other, though humbler, spheres are 
thus wasted in disappointment, discontent and despair. You can if you like retort 
by saying that it is none of your business to bother yourselves about the future 
of your alumni, that when you have imparted to them some knowliMlge and put 
the hallmark of your degrees on them, and that when once every year your Vice- 
Chaucellor has soiemnly charged them to bo worthy of the same, you have done 
yc ;r whole duty by them. Similarly, a Government, which thinks that its main 
if not the whole duty is the preservation of law and order and which cannot cope 
with the economic malady of the country, may plead that it is none of its business 
to tackle the problem of uiicm ploy men t — but the laws of Nemesis arc inexorable, 
and neither universities nor Governments can escape them. Indeed they are already 
in operation and while the builders of our constitution may be putting stone upon 
stone and the wreckers, posing as saviours, may be actually busy in holding out 
threats to them, the hungry crowd of your miudlo class graduates, disowned alike 
by Government who look upon them as the source of ail trouble, and by patriots 
who have a horror of our university-bred bourgeoisie, goes on increasing apace 
complicating the situation for both. 

What then is to be done and who is to do it ? I do not think there is any 
single agency which by itself can solve the problem. The university, the Govern- 
ment and Indian society must all combine to attack the problem. The university 
and the Government can combine each within its sphere in providing for the diver- 
sion of a large number of our young men into schools and institutions where they 
can be made to learn something that may enable them to earn a decent living by 
foUowing some aseful vocation or occapation, or by settling them on land wli»e 
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land is available. This will necessarily involve the orerhanlinj; and readjnstmAnf 
of the entire educational machinery. In order to relieve the pressure on the 
versity and at the same time to make university more efficient from a practipil 
poinl^f view, it seems to me to be necessary to provide more and bkter Muinn^ 
secondary and vocational schools, so that after ue completion of the schom edi^A 
tion it may be possible for the vast majority of our younfr men, in whose case th 
earning of livelihood is a necessity and the pursuit of culture at the universitv « 
luxury, to settle down in career and trade, business and industries, and thus savA 
that wastage of our youth which to my mind is one of the most alarmina sbna 
of the times. This alone will not suffice ; the State must take a more active 
a n. re sustained interest in giving those men a start in the various departmentn 
of life, and lines of business or industries. The State then should assume a furthA? 
financial responsibility for the better equipment of our universities which mav than 
be expected to produce leaders of community in the fields of thought and action. 

It is true that in 1932 the world’s figure for unemployment reached the stas^r 
ing total of about twenty-five millions, and it is equally true that in the mi(£t nf 
the present world-wide economic chaos, most of the leading nations of the ^ 
are groping in darxness, only developing the new industry of international 


world 

confe- 


rences which pay very poor dividends. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied thatYha 
main occupation of aQ Governments in the West is somehow or other to conauer 
the demon of unemployment. At any rate people there know and feel that their 
ministers and their representatives are doing or professing to do somethinir to 
reduce unemployment and it is success or failure in this sphere which is the deter 
mining factor in the existence of Western Governments. Can you say h^re 
that you may fix responsibility upon any one in the Government and call him 
to account for his failure ? I realise that no Government — foreign or national—can 
possibly absorb all the educated youths of the country in its services and even if 
such a thing were possible, it would betoken ill for the country and its future. I am 
not, however, thinking of ‘jobs’ in Government offices. I am thinking generally of 
finding work for our young men to do, and If Government denies its responsibility 
in the matter and admits its incapacity to deal with the problem, then in my opin- 
ion it stands self-condemned, howsoever much for the moment it may congratulate 
itself upon having ‘restored’ respect for ‘law and order’ Addressing as I am a lear- 
ned body like this which is essen tially urban in its character, I am refraining from 
all reference to the larger and more complicated problem of rural unemployrneut and 
distress. I have ventured to refer to the question of urban unemployment among 
what are at times derisively called the educated classes, as I look upon it a very 
real and growing menace to society, calling for concerted and well-planned action. 
Can the Ministry of Education in these provinces, dealing with the universities and 
numerous schools scattered over some 48 districts, disclaim or disavow its redoonsi- 
bility in this matter to the thousands of stadents, who uncared-for and perhaps ill- 
equipped must year after year swell the figures of the unemployed ? Can the entire 
Government— 'transferred and reserved— genuinely feel aggrieved if it is told that it 
has lost its prestige and moral hold on the youtn of to-day who must be the citi- 
zens of to-morrow ? ' 

The pages of history are littered with cases of change of loyalties to old sociu 
and economic ideas and old systems of goverpment under the stress of want and 
despair. I have no ready-made remedy to offer, no panacea for the economic 
maladies of the younger generation committed to your charge, but I do suggest that 
interminable discussions in the Legislative Council can bring no nearer the solution 
In future than they have done so far. What is wanted is action, Booseveltian, it 
you like, on the part of Government— action based on a well-thought-out plan, aim- 
ing at the opening of new avenue, of work for the youth who are the 
the entire educational machinery. In any genuine and sustain^ fo 

Oovernmeht may make in this direoion it will clearly be enatl^ 

the support and co-operation of not only all the Universities * . 

province, but also of the general public— and particularly of that 

of the public which possesses large estates or coutrols business on » ^ 

scale and who must as much for their self-preservation as for puD k 
reorganise their methods of work and utilise expert and general^ We 

not wish to absolve Indian society also of its 


not wish to absolve Indian society also of , r flow only 

must revise our values, wo must cease to think that honour * 1^0 soil or 

from office, we must be prepared^ to r^guise that or parsues 

works in a factory or earns nis liveliho^ as ao assistant m a shop 
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BOiue vocation, howsoever hambic, is ns useful a unity of society within his ran^e of 
work 88 an official or a lawyor or a doctor ta within his sphere. Aj^ain our .society 
must be prepared to give those young men a fair and free start in life without 
encumbering them before they have reachod the threshold of their careers with wives 
and children. 

It is only when the State has reorganised its system of secondary education and 
made it more fruitful than it is at present, it is only whoa it has raised the level of 
general intelligence among the masses and endowed them with a faculty for the 
reception of new ideas that the universities may bo expected to fill that place in 
the general life of the country which it is their duty to fill. [Tutit then wo must 
look in vain for creative energy of thought or even a purposeful pursuit of know* 
ledge on the part of our universities. Ac best, taking things as they are, the 
number of geniuses or first-class men must hero, as anywhere else, be very limited. 
If this 15 so, then I venture to think that wo should, at present, concern ourselves 
more with the multiplication of good second class men who form the backbone of a 
nation, than with the unachievable ambition of producing an over increasing num- 
ber of first-class men. 

The problem then^forc of university education ns it seems to me— a layma:: -in 
the present circumstances of India is not the problem of its expansion but of Its 
intensification and concentration on Btiidi<*s that do not add merely to its spiritual 
wealth— good no doubt as it is— but also and mainly to its ooonoinic wealth. Until 
that stage is reached. 1 fear our uiiivt!r8ities must continue to occupy more or less 
a place of isolation in the life of the nation, occasionally producing a Uamaii, a 
8iuia or a Pnranjpya, but, generally, protliicing a crowd of men knocking at the 
doors of Governmeiit ofllces which must refuse to for all or an aUcriintivo-^as 
I am told at times— gambling in learned profi'SHions where the curds they draw are 
more often than not blank. It is not till then that our universities will have 'dis- 
covered how to lead a community.’ Perhaps all this will be treated as heresay by 
those who have been fed utx)n the pure milk of traditional culture, but the hetero- 
doxies of to-morrow. I urge that from now our universities must bo prepared to 
recognise that it is their duty to march with a rcsoluto mind and firm steps towards 
a new stage. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, T shall not any further obtrude on your equanimity any 
more obiter dicta of mine and from you I shall now turn to your flock. 1 see in 
front of mo the serried ranks of young men— who taking leave of this University 
to-day will sock to enter an infinitely larger univorsity- tho university of life. 
To them will go forth from every one assembled in this hall his or her wst wishes 
-and may I add— sympathies. Perhaps what 1 have said so far may have a de- 
pressing cfTect oil the mind of some of them. Let me, however, nssu’^e them with 
all the sincerity, 1 am capable of, that no one can have a truer or more genuine 
sympathy with them than 1 claim to profess. Men of my generation have had, 
and very nearly have had, their day. Yon are the men of future and it is you and 
not wc who will determine what the future of India is going to he within iho 
next fifteem or twenty years. I salute you ns the fiilurn citizoiis of India and the 
custodians of India's honour. India’s wlf-rcspcct and India’s wcH-bcirig. May I, 
however, as a man of yesterday« talk to you on some aspects of tbo life which 
awaits you ? 

Many of you, my young friends, I ninkc no doubt, cherish in your bosoms 
iho ambition of joining public life. It is a vi^ry laudaldc ambition to cherish, a 
noble duty to perform. The urge of nationalism was never more irresistible in 
the case of Indian youth than at present. You need offer no apology to any one 
for being lovers of your country. Thai is your right and that is your duty, and 
an Indian youth who docs not recognise that right or that duty must be a ifolitical 
invertebrate, worthy of the fostering care of only the Indian Empire Society and 
Mr. Ohurebill. But while 1 maintain that it is your right and duty to serve your 
country, I think I should be guilty of Insincerity towards you if I failed to im- 
press on you that public life is a very serious and difficult vocation entailing pro- 
long and painful preparation and probation. I shall assume that there are many 
amongst you who arc prepared to forsake the pursuit of personal ends for the 
servioo of the conntrv and to undergo the necftssary training and probation. Btilt 
you must answer a tew questions and answer them frankly and oourageouslT, Are 
you going merely to destroy this huge and complicated structure ol sociky in 
the hope— vain hope as I thuik— that you will build Oii altogether new foundations, 
or are you going to follow the less dramatic, the less spectacular, but more labo* 

58 
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rions and solid task of repairing the damaged parts of the edifice, remodelline it 
when you can and must;, and lettine in more sun and lig:ht and air into the buil* 
dinji: ? The choice will not be whofly yours ; there are others too whose existence 
you cannot ignore, there are circumstances which yon cannot and will not be able 
to control. There are new gods and new idols which a distracted humanity in the 
West has set up for itself, but how long these gods and idols will continue to 
command the worship and homage of their worshippers and what response thev 
are going to make in the end to the prayerful appeals of their devotees, only time 
can show. I am afraid one of the onerous inheritances of our people is that wc 
are by temperament drawn into the endless discussions of theories and principles 
and it seems to me that on the intellectual side of our life we have to exercise 
more than ordinary self-restraint lest our inherited metaphysical tendencies cramp 
if not paralyse, our faculty for work. Perhaps our cast and our present environ- 
ments are not wholly to blame our youth and our middle aged men have every 
right to complain that the conception of the State which is in vogue to-day and 
which is at present being emphasised in England by those who cannot or will not 
visualise to themselves your changed outlook leaves them no real opportunity for 
work and compels them for want of anything better to do only to theorise and 
dogmatise. You are changing and you must change but if the change is to be an 
all-round change you are entitled to expect that the connection of the State as a 
.police State, must undergo a change. 

Next, let me ask you whether your objective in public life is going to be 
to work for any section of the community or for the community as a whole. I 
have no doubt that an overwhelmingly large section of our educated young 
men and women are ‘‘nationalists”. This is as it should be. It is inevitable that in 
the circumstances of our country and living as we do in an age when assertive and 
suspicious nationalisns are upsetting, like bulls in a China shop, the littlc-appic- 
carts of European and American statesmen at Geneva and all over the world, thn 
youth of our country, not yet contaminated by the guiles of the wire-puller, should 
always be thinking iu terms of ‘nationalism’. But long and sad experience has 
convinced me that m not a few cases our nationalism is a smoke-screen behind 
which stand the sinister forces of particularism, sectionalism, communalism aud 
provincialism. The warning given by Delisle Burns cannot be too emphatically 
refieated that ‘the modern mind requires in the life of the community Eomc 
unifying principles to connect merely the different specialism, but the difierent levels 
at which its members live. 


Economic as no doubt certain aspects of our nationalism are, the immediate 
object of our “nationalism” ought to be to harness together nil those forces of 
mutual trust and cooperation without which, I am convinced, wo cannot make any 
real progress towards freedom or self-government, and to constantly suppress all 
those fissiparous tendencies which stand between us and our destiny. I am fully 
aware that it is held in certain quarters that unity will follow and not prcc^c 
Indian freedom. I fear that the multiplicity of ‘leaders’ in the country— and tno 
enthronement or dethronement of leaders Is at present a very fascinating occupa- 
tion has produced a bewildering multiplicity of panacea for the ills of pur bony 
politic. This is, however, neither the time nor the occasion for me to 
relative merits of the various remedies which are sought to be prcBcnbeu oy 
‘leaders’ but in the midst of this babel of confusion which you find ft 
the atill aniAll vnice of true nationalism may vet be heard. One can ajmosr n 


uieoiUKicai ur bucucrauc wcapuun ui i.uo lutuuiv — --- - , onn k 

effort to cnltivato a broad and catholic spirit of tolerance in A 

matters and to realise that apart from the field of relationship »omn 3 on 

his Maker there is a vaat field of common serviin 

enjoyment and co*operation from which rellgi^s and swtion PC‘C®|f . myopic 
must be rigoronaly excluded. Do not be miwuided by the siren ▼o*®, j. 
communalism which masquerades in the garb of nationalism, butjr h^^^ .^^^ jj 
in terms of percentagea, or gloats »“ dialMtic victoriM, or J|^°your pmud 
ia always Mngerona to rouse and *1*®®“*J vnn are in the spring- 

privilege to possess an evangelical seal for Indian iT?- .rtifices of the 

tide of life, you «ot yet been spoilt by the oaIc»l^ 
opporlnniat in politios-you can do better than your elders have aono 
lie fatnre is yours and the efforts must be yours. 



THE NAGPUR UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 

Hih Excellcnry Sir Hyde Clarendon Gowan, in calHnf; upon Sir C. V. Raman to 
deliver the aildrcRa at the Najypur University Convocation held at Naf?pnr 
on the 2nd. Drcember 1933, said : — I know how prcatly my pri«e- 
ccAsors Sir Frank Sly and Sir M<)nta(;ii lUitlor valued iho opporlunitlea 
which the position of Chaiicollor afforded them of ronderini; acrvicc to tne cause of 
learn in^;. I cherish the hope that I may be able, dnriii); ray tenure of office, to 
assist the university in some measure in the attainment of its aims and ideals* It 
is not my iiitention on the pr<‘scnt occasion to addn^s you at any length, thouf^h 
there are one or two notable dcvclojvments recrorded in the past yearns report on 
which I should have btM'ii ^lad to lin^jer. It is my plcaannt function to-day to inf re 
duco to you one of India's most d^stini::uished soi.s. Sir i\ V. Uanmn is ri.s ** 
stranfrer to this province. There must be many amrin^; you who rememlair hiai as 
nHaistant Aecountant-Clencrnl in Nagpur and iht* memory must j^ive rise to Iho rc- 
ftectioii that if he had not devot< d htniself to the pursuit of kiiowledirc he would, in 
all likelihood, have illuniiiinted the world of Finance as he has irradiated iho roalm 
of Science. Of his researches in the domain of Science, it it* not for mo to sj>ettk. 
They arc well known all over the worM. UiiivcrHi!ie:4 and learned Hocieties have 
delighted to honour him with their titles and their dt^rrees. The award of the NolicI 
Prise, a few years staniji him us one of the foremont physicists of his time.’ 

Sir C, 1". Ratnan, addressiiijr the new graduates, referred with pride to the 
days he spent in Nagpur 25 years ago. He expressed surprise at the vast nlbround 

n 'ress made by Nagpur since then. 

^roeecding, ho said that India was passing through diflieiilt tinuM and it was 
wtdl once ill a way to come info contact with n.*ality, however painful it might bo. 
‘*To-day may be ilark nnd to-morrow still darker, but the time will come w'hcn they 
would he wanUHi/' Sir llaman remarked that he did not belong to that class of 
pessimists who valued education in terms of current coin. K luciitiou and cuUttro 
had their own vaUie and excessive atienii«)ii to utilitariaiiiBin would defeat its own 
purpose, (treat discoveries wen' matle by thos^j who were devoted nnd not by 
those who wire bent on making money. H they studied any Inaneh of seieneij 
for making money nnd neglected others, they would he laying the axe at its root. 
Science and industry must go hand in hand. Science was bused on the 
postulates that kiiowhdgc w^ns to h*; necpiircd for its utility. CHuuntrics hko 
Kngland, Japan and (lermany were reaitsing ibis (ruth. 

Dr. Raman exhortt^d the graduates to try and see life ns scientific men. India 
bad no place urub^r th<; sun if they wt!re going to shut out science in its broadest 
scnsi? and it was desir;ihle to have a flispassioiiate, cold and reasonable oiitiook on lif«). 

Concluding, he said belief in Science, truth and reason, logic and intellect should 
govern your life and not passion or emotion. *‘'l*heri you will have a good life in 
the future and a good place fur yuur country.’' 


The Aonamalai Uoiversit; Coovocation 


The annual Convocation of the Annnmafai University was held at Chidambaram 
on the 26 tb. October 1933, H. E. the (iovernor presiding. Sir 7*. IMidkachari dedi* 
vered the annual address. iScventy-uine c.*iti<lidates took degress in person and 28 
ill absentia, in the course of bis address, Sir T, Dcsikaekari said 

This University, which wc owe to the generosity and foresight of Raja Sir Anna- 
malai (Jheltiar, brings back to my mind the traditional accounts of academies fos* 
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tered by Royal patronage, in ages when ‘•knowledge and high quality were nnf 
sought for the sake of some price to be obtained for them, but they were in 
for their own sake, for the moral and intellectual virtue which has to be its own 
reward, the humanity which has the ethical significance that ought to be inscDarahin 
from high culture.” 

Among those seats of learning were the far-famed Sangams of the Pandva conn 
try. The achievement of each Sangam is of surpassing interest, attractinc-aa il 
seems to have done— from all parts of Tamil-akam, a gallaxy of poets and literaturpn 
It was an examining body with a large number of members and a President • am? 
the circulation of any literary production before it had received the Acadcmv’a 
imprimatur was prohibited by Royal Mandate. King’s extended their munificent 
patronage to inspired poets by gifts of land and liberal presents. Titles of distinc. 
tion were also conferred on them. 

Long after the Sangams’ came the charitable and religious foundations recounted 
in South Indian inscriptions. The tem-ples in the Ohola and Pandva country 
beautiful and imposing with their stately towers and marvellous sculpture not oiiiv 
enshrined the image of the presiding deity sought and worshipped by pilgrims and 
devotees, but served also as chosen centres for the dissemination of those intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual ideals which are characteristic of the soul of our nation 
Royal grMts were provided for recitation of religious hymns ; for measured chants 
of the Vedas ; for musical recitals from the Puranas and Itihasas ; for the duo 
maintenance of teachers (Gurus) and pupils (Sishyas) studying grammar (Vyaka- 
rana), Sivadharma and Saiva Siddhauta and for the propagation in general of scien ce, 
art, philosophy and religion. None of them, however, furnish us with as many 
details regarding the professorial stafiT, the number of attendant disciples and their 
equipment, as the interesting epigraph of Rajendra Chola I (103G A. D.), surnamed 
“Gangaikonda Chola, in Chaturvedimangalam (Ennayiram village) in this district. 
In the Gangaikonda Cholan Mandapam of the village, three hundred and forty 
Brahmacharis were ordered to be taught by fourteen A chary as, provision bcin;^ 
made for their maintenance by allotments in money and grain and by the MU|>nly 
of ghee, curds, sugar and firewood. On the day of ‘Jayantashtami’, tho birlhilfiy 
of (Vennaikattar) Krishna, those who had studied to the end, the Rik, Yajus and 
Sama Vedas, received a gold flower at their annual convocation. 

This was how, nearly nine hundred years ago, Gangaikonda Chola estahlishod 
and endowed a Vedic College with the Guru and Sishya residing in daily 
tion and intimate contact with one another. Nine centuries after this, it was 
given to Raja Annaraalal Chettiar to found and organise this Residential U.MSvor- 
sity in the village of Tiruvetkalam, by tho inspiration and guidance of Paf^upathC' 
Bwara and the encouragement and co-operation of the Madras Govern men t. 


Conceived and created with the same high-soulcd purposes as tho ancient Univer- 
sities of India, the Annamalai University has tried to adapt them to modern condi- 
tions so as to be a living association of teachers and Btudents creating strongly 
developed social and intellectual life, with ample opportunities for cultivating the 
qualities of organisation, initiative and leadership. As members of the Umvorsity, 
you must ever cherish what your Alviamater stands for with its site hallowt-d 
by tradition and justly famed as the victorious camp of heroes and the refngo of 
Tapasvis seeking enlightenment. The training, discipline and culture which you 
have secured here, will, 1 trust, be cherished by you wherever you are and waat- 


ever situation in life you occcupy. 

You will find not many of your countrymen who have enjoyed the anifine 
advantages of mental equipment which it has l^een your fortune and priviicgc 
secure in Annamalai Nagar. It is now your turn to go forth and » . 

raise the intellectual tone of society’ in lamil-akani ; “cultivate the *nm . 


secure in Annamalai JNagar. it is now your luiu lu go luitu 
raise the intellectual tone of society’ in lamil-akani ; “cultivate the ^ j 

purify the national taste; supply the principles to popular . ..nd 

aims to aspirations ; give enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of your ag i 
refine the intercourse of private life.’’ is being 

You are going out of this University at a well 

shaped, which will make a new era in India and which, let /ram oppor- 

for the attainment bv our motherland of her full stature. * . aciiuine 

tuoity opening out bmro you to utilise your knowledge ^7,;^ nnwer placed in 
endeavour to lead your brethren to the proper L their villages 

their hands by an extended franohiw, to the be called upon to 

and tlie intelligent discharge of their duties. You will ere long 
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exercise your own sufYVnee in rcturninf; ffoiteblc reprcscntatircB to local l>odie§ or 
yourseivea to serve on Panchaynts, Taluk Boarda, l>ietrict Boards and Munici|Mil 
Councils. That the adminiat ration of local affairs is capable of considerable im- 
provement is acknow 1 ed};ed on nil hands : it is marred by many blemishes due to 
power centring in the hands of individuals chosen in a haphazard manner, not 
for their capacity to represent usefully the rate-payers who return them, but by 
adventitons aids unrelated to the cause which has to be represented nr tho ability 
of tho person who is entitled to espouse that cause. If Local Self-Government 
should be the training ground for the attainment of full rcspotiBibilily, young 
people imbued with the ideals of University education, must see to it that the 
welfare of tho rate-payer and tho right utilization of the rates levicH) from him 
must be placed above petty caste and sectarian icnlousics, factious stralagcma and 
persona! aggrandisement. In this and in many otber ways, help and direction will 
be needed by those less favoured than you I)y education. In all the scTvicc' you 
render them, you ought not to permit your reason to be dominated by unruly 
sentiment ; you should always respect constituted authority and not follow any 
devious methods or ways calculated to wreck life and confuse law and order. 
is tempting and easy to enter the paths of disorder; and it is hard to p 'iisiio 
those or duty rightly understood ; but it is tho path of *i>harma ' which leads 
ultimately to national good a \ individual welfare. 

The unceasing endiavour and great wealth devoted to primory ediiention during 
many years have not contributed to even the rudimentary literacy of tho average 
ryot. The children going out of elementary Hchonls arc not bt ttcr prcpannl than 
before to follow at least their father's calling ; thi'ir education does not aw^aken in 
them any keen sense to keep their villages dean or their surroundings sanitary ; 
it docs not help them cvcii to read, write or count; for they lapse into literacy 
very soon after they leave the schools, and at adoleseeiiee their ‘'iiiarks ’ or ‘finger 
prints’ have to be taken us evidence of their exeentioii of legal documents. In 
saying all this, I am not recounting what is new. According to the Uoyal (/ommi- 
S810I1 on Indian AgrjcuUurc, “when calculations arc niatlo on the Imis of informa- 
tion supplied by the Census reports, it appears that the total number of pupils in 
recognisi'd Bchools who pass through class i is a little more than the normal loaa 
due to death among literate males of twenty years of age and over/’ 

The call is urgent for devising a schemo wliieh w'ill prevent the phenomenal 
wastage in the present system of priin.ary edm-ation. Th»> idea of consolidation 
and concentration of elementary schools in Buitablo areas for making them inoro 
rational and useful has not yet taken concrete shape. But whatever shiipo it may 
take in the future, let us hoiH? that those who direct elementary ediicalion will 
enable you and the large number of graduates turned out every year from our 
Universities to contribute your share of work in educating the ryot’s son and 
training him in useful vocations suited to bis family and calling. 

If opportunities and facilities be made available for the employment of culturcxi 
young men like you in the work of rural education and rceonstnietion, Elemenlnry 
hk! cation is bound to reach far more satisfactory ends than it does in tho cxist- 
nig dispensation. The dearth of cultured “man-power” with real and abiding 
interest in the rebubiliation of agriculturist is often pleaded ns the true cause of 
the disconcerting failure of all our efforts to protTi(»le the education of tho masses. 
I entertain no doubt as to the great pait you have to play in this important 
department of activity ; supposing you arc willing; and desirous to go to tho 
village and help the villager, who is often proclaimed as ‘the backbone of our 
country’, you will find ample pcoih? for the use of those qualities which your edu- 
ciition has given you. IjCC us hope that the authorities having the direction and 
control of primary education will realise that in you is available the human agency 
fit to instruct and guide on correct lines* the ryot* who with his own roeasuro 
of native shrewdness and ccmmoii sense is sure to appraise at its value anything 
good or useful. 

The charge has been levelled against those who have had University training, 
that they comport themselves as if they were of another caste among the many 
castes which have sundered so grievously our nation , that there is a golf in 
thought and aspiration between them and even their parents, more so between 
them and those brethren of theirs who have not ei> joyed their uniriuo advantage. 
You, who have come in social contact and friendly converse with colleagues drawn 
from every caste and have walked the narrow and steep way with yoar fellow- 
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ptlirrims in quest of knowledfce and the life of Reason, I do hope and ^ trust, will 
not be open to such reproach. On the contrary, I expect you to help in all for- 
ward and proeressive movements and lead your brethren, teaching them, bearing 
with them and guiding them so as to enable them to play a useful part in the 
promotion of the progress and prosperity of our country and the increase of its 
social, moral, material and political strength. 

The canker of ^communalism^ is eating into the^ vitals of our nation. In the Tamil 
land, if I have studied its past aright and ganged its present with experience, there 
.is no justification for making any distinction born of caste, community or creed. 
Siva and Vishnu arc worshipped in a sinple temple here in Chidambaram. Nandunar 
attained canonization here. And it is common r knowledge that the Alwars and 
Nayanmars were drawn from different communities and castes, and also from the 
**deprcB8cd classes” now so called. Are these not enough lessons from the past his- 
tory of your ancient land to serve you as powerful motives to quell the demon of 
‘communalism* ? Why, I ask, split the glorious Tamil Nadu by stupid differences 
and sub-divisions which breed and promote unhealthy jealousy and insane antiigo- 
nism ? In Annamalai Nagar you have all come together and have had intimate con- 
tact and converse with one another so ns to be members of a brotherhood whose 
aim must be to place India first, and caste, community and creed very much in the 
background. United we stand, divided we fall; the old adage will ever rule. 


According to the ordinances of Manu, “women are to be honoured and adorned 
by fathers and brothers, by husbands, as also brother-in-law who desire much pros- 
perity”, “Where women are honoured, there the gods rejoice ; but where they arc 
not honoured, there, all rites are fruitless.” And there arc other directions in the same 
strain. These guided our family life and our duti^ in the second stage of life, that 
of the householder. There were women famed and .venerate^ in India, 
wise, courageous and noble, pure and self-sacrificing. Students of Sanskrit and 
Tamil literature must easily recollect their naines. Such women 
even to-day ; they are asserting themselves and {formulating their , 

meetings and conferences in no halting or uncertain 
in the direction of all our afiairs. Can you then bear it to ^ 

wife or daughter is imperfectly equipped for occup^ng had 

existing constitution or the one that is to come? The j the 

to remark that “the middle and hieh classes of India ^avc bug 
dualism of an ignorant womanhood and 
lowers the whole level of the home and ^^omestic life and has Is 
and national character.^ move 


ever low etate-indetd tlie women oi ine miuu.c a..., 

independent— exercise a dominant yet beneficent .^nBition occupied by women 

ignored by those who claim to speak about the true position otcupieu u. 

According to my estimate of women’s J o/Them would dWsU’nguish them- 

pations' were entirely open to wmnen, * i„,jer days secured the sBme 

selves in evenr high range of efibrt. They sensible reason why women 

advantages of education as the men have. . should'their education be inferior 

should not learn whatever men were taught. Why shouiatnmr w ^ ,,y 

to yours f Rather, it must '? trades and also boc»‘.»t 

freed from the drudgery incidental to S®, „iore tractable, more imsK 
it must be adapted to the more ^"’limita^ y®"f 

native intelligence of women.” As tar i»verv forward movement, oi fh 

br»hein «»®y K® oSunitics of 

line of correct advance. Iiet them obtain eiji if,«^^;n,itationo of their scs ii. 
whieh .Tnot to be found aloue in matrimony « ^‘®“%„ers in every w*^ 

not deter you from acknowledging ^tbem m children.” of 

of life. Jjet them not say that you love to kMP giving them i*®.,u“ the 
ventioD beat them down nor of activity. I have distastcr 

their careers and the selwtion of f—inine &at has t/" mirk of 

shibboteths that dictate the dull nnifOTmi y _ medlwre, attain ^i*®^ _•« opens 
which hae made all our young men. ‘""h fteedom as in every way i 

Univwsity disttoctiou. Let ‘h ®"^. ^ 
the path of ptogess to women equally with men. 
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I have already adverted to the evil of caste and sectarian antaitonism which yon 
must conscientiously avoid in the best interests of our country. Germane lo this 
is the amelioration of the depressed classes. With their elevation are bound up the 
progress and welfare of all classes in India. 'Hinduism* in its best and purest 
asp^ts contains within itself the elements favourable to the upliftmont of the de- 
pressed classes. One is apt to suppose that it is only now that we are making an 
effort to raise them ; it is not so. As observed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, To say 
that social service is unknown to India is to utter a cold untruth. Much capital is 
made out of the treatment of the untouchables. It is not rcmcmbereii that a free 
India rendered them much greater service than what other free countries oven in 
recent times have done for their backward classes From the time the Aryans met 
the peoples of the lower grade of civilization they devised ways and means by which 
the different portions of the population could develop in social and spiritual 
directions. If the work of civilizing the backward classes had not been 
undertaken by the ancient Indians, wc would have had not merely fifty millions of 
these depressed classes, but a much larger number. To disregard the claims of 
simply because he happens to be low or belongs to another race is against the -^lii- 
gious spirit of Hinduism. Now that things arc in a more settled condition than 
on the advent of disturbing influences, '‘the Hindu leaders are reiterating the 
central truth that the least of all men has a soul and need not bo considered past 
all power to save.’" 

Wo must all of us strive for the attainment, by them of their due stature as oiiUiir- 
t*d units of our social fabric ; in applying ourHclvcs to this end wc are doing some- 
thing brighter and purer for all of us. The first thing to bo achieved is thoir education 
and improvement in their standards of life : in due time will follow their admission 
to all toe privileges demanded for them by their advocates ; it will follow as tho 

bright day does the dark night. The nttainraent of tho object which oiir reformers 

have in view could only be in successive stages : tho goal could not bo reached 
socially or spiritually at one bound without an inward call by any drastic mcasuso 
with or without the aid of legislation. 1 do not want to nnd fault with any one 
who strives for the upiiftment of the 'depressed classes’ at a faster pace. Far from 
it, 1 have had to deal with their 'chcrics’; I have striven in spite of them to improve 
their mental outlook, sanitary needs, moral and material welfare, during tho many 
years 1 had to serve as President of a District Board. I merely indicate to you tho 
problems facing those of you who desire to do this form of social service. 

I cannot omit to mention two other Acids of useful activity which must commend 
themselves to you. The basic industry of our country is sgriculturo ; it does oiFcr 
considerable scope for the utilisation of the training and culture imparted to gradu- 
ates. Homebow they do not take kindly to and are not attracted by agricnliiire : 
they do noi realise that it will result in material benefit to themselves and their 
countrymen : (hey often assume a superior attitude nnd d«*em it not consistent with 

tho status attained by Uiiiversiiy edncaiion to go back to the village. Tbc Agricul- 

tural College at Coimbatore can easily develop into a university for those who desire 
to qualify in iigricultnre, forestry and applied sciences. How many of the sons of 
owners of land take advantage of the course of study relating to extensive farming 
or improved methods of cultivation or increased productivity of their lands */ Many 
who join the Coimbatore Agrictiltural College soom to do ho b(;causc they expoct to 
secure a salaried employment and not with a view to improving and increasing the 
growth of plantain, paddy, sugarcane, ground nut or cotton ou thoir own lands. 

Intimately connected with the improvement of the prospects of tbc agrienlturist 
is the service open to you on the field of co-operative effort. Much nscml work in 
fostcriug tho economic ideals of co-opcratioii and inculcating tbc principins of tbnft 
and self-help for the betterment of tho ryot is ne^atly noedra. His wasteful expen- 
diture on all functions from birth to death leads him into a state of Jndebtednoss 
and insolvency deplorable in the extreme. The development of co-operative credit 
and non-credit societies requires workers with knowUxlgc, culture, sympathy and 
understanding. No Greater service awaits the educated young man than what could 
be rendered to the ryot by training him to appreciate the value of co-op<'ratlon in 
increasing the produce from his bolding, securing a suitable market therefor and 
enabling oim to secure the amcoities of social life and education and sanitation so 
badly needed in rural areas. 

One grave objection entertained to the grant of extended political reforms in cer- 
tain directions appears to be our conn try’s onpreparrdness to defend iiiurlf. Very 
few of our graduates joiu the Indian Territorial Force or joining, ooniiuue for a 
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S eriod sufficiently long to make them senior officers. His Excellency the Commm 
er-in-chief had recently to observe that ‘the University Training dorps were raiqcrf 
primarily with a view to obtaining recruits for the officer classes in the provinciiii 
and urban units of the Indian Territorial Force. But as a recruiting ground fnr 
officers it bad been found that they had entirely failed and the University Training 
Corps were of no direct military value. Even from the educational point of vievv 
the results achieved had been disappointing. On the whole, there seemed to be nn 
spontaneous desire in most parts of India for the University Training Corps » Will 
you let this reproach go unheeded ? Do not yon realise that military discipline and 
the use of arms develop manly spirit and the resource to face an emergen^ ? Aro 
there not some among you who could find the means, strength of mind courai?o 
and perseverance to choose a military air or naval careers 7 ’ ^ 

As observed by His Excellency Sir Frederic Sykes in his Bombay Universilv 
Convocation Address, the time is not far off when India will be covered with a net 
work of aerodrodromes and fiying will become a national habit ; such a development 
of flying will knit all parts of the country closer together, and with such closer inter- 
course many misundersfandingB which are now a cause of friction will disappear. 
Misunderstandings are largely due to ignorance and nothing dispels ignorance more 
than actual contact ; and it is this contact which the annihilation of distance brincH 
about.” Here again the initiative and enterprise of Chettinod have already given 
South India a lead, and let us hope that a number of young men will qualify ns 
pilots and ground engineers, ere long. 

While the situation engendered by the purpose for which University degress were 
and are sought is really tragic, that does not in any way detract from the high pur- 
pose to bo achieved by the quest of knowledge in University like yours. The remedy 
tor evil of unemployment perhaps lies in the division of youths with averge means 
or ability, in the secondary school stage, to courses of study which might fit thiiiii 
in parallel institutes of instruction to avocations available in textile and other indiM- 
tries ; in primarily training them so as to reconcile them to develop the main imlus- 
try of our country, viz., Agriculture; in directing them to fresh avenuoB of work 
like those in an electrical or a mechanical power bouse or new commercial ventures. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, writing on the Education needed for the ‘Modern Progressive Com- 
munity’, formulates the need of the common citizen of the future in tlic following 
characteristically trenchant language 


*^May be he will have to pass a Matriculation test before he embarks upon various 
definite callings ; or it may be found that the compulson of these tests is not n qiiirod. 
But fiom the ends of the school stage onward— which ought to be completed 
at the latest in the middle teens— f can see no use for any further general edfieation 
in school. Every thing necessary for common mental foundation will be there. Tho 
ordinary ‘arts’ course in our older Universities to-day is merely a wasteful prolongi- 
tion of puerility. After or concurrently with tho closing years of the general school 
course in the middle teens, specialization will begin not in the upper forms of gene- 
ral schools, but in schools carefully planned to achieve the particular end m view 
and in close contact with realities.” ^ . -n 

The Indian Territorial Force, the Royal Indian Navy and tho Air Force, 

however, will not attract those who have to seek tho moans of liyelihqoa 
they leave the University, One cannot blame either the University or its ’ 

the briiliant young men who have to face the struggle for oxisl^onco. The . 
of unemployment is no doubt disconcerting among the educated middle clasacs. i ^ 
ther the door of Government Service nor that of the learned professions - 

longer offer encouraging prospects to them. To those with opulent jneans o_ c 
ordinarily brilliant parts the problelm does not often assume so 
as to the average graduate who is generlly poor and who feels, witfi nw ^ 
most keenly the dearth of avenues of employment after securing the 
TTnivikraitv dpirree. Thdr disaoDointment and distress often hod 


degree have all been wasted. The poor gr^oate is 

of any opening which offers him a subsisting wa^ but he f /ere attrac- 

ped for walks of life differpt from thwe to wi^ rungs of 

13! Indeed he often thinks it beneath his dignity to start from tue lowti 

SlSff iSSr.;.,., H- mr.-» » s 


tint lie should have been 
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IwM opportnnities of following nino the hiiAer ednention in hie own town : tiiat 
M m ejurliest coDvenient time he Bhoald be taught to earn hia own li?tng. The 
^ifeiaitiea might then be left to their proper baainesa of atudy. Knowledge for 
ito own aake ia clearly an object which only a very small portion of society can 
be apaied to punne ; only a very few men in a generation have that devondng 
pmion for knowing, which is the true inspirer of fruitful study and exploration* 
Even if the passion were more common than it is, the world could not afford on 
any very large scale that men should indulge in it ; the great business of the world 
has to be carried on. 

^e criticism is often levelled against our Universities, from which the Annsmalat 
University is not free, that they impart no technological instruction, and that our 
endeavour to train boys to qualify as graduates bears no fruit and is barren of any 
pecuniary return. Such criticism is born of the anxiety to solve the problem of 
unemployment. 


Technical Education 

In a University like this, the propriety is questionable of mixing up acadcmi^^• 
culture with technological training for men and women on the same terms. 
effect will bo directly to discount the value of University education. Moreover, for a 
very considerable section of our people in the Tamil Nadu in which the staple indus- 
try is araculture, a sustained and lengthy technical education is as exiK^nsivo as it 
is uncalled for. Supposing a large or even a small proportion of scholars provided 
at great expense embarkea upon courses of technological instruction in order to 
equip themselves for responsible positions in ‘Industries’, consider what a small frac- 
tion of them could attain to such responsible positions in the present state of our 
loduatrial outlook. We must but multiply another set of specially trained studeuta 
to face the spectre of unemployment. 

I do not now wish to dwell upon “any of the great common places which the 
follower of knowledge does well to keep always before his eyes and which represent 
the wisdom of many generations of studious experience’*. The Annamalai University 
has not been conceived as a seminary where people could soeit knowledge simply to 
get degrees as passports for employment A very exaggerated value is often at- 
tached to the mere possession of a degree. The law of supply and demand is inexor- 
able, and the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates in stipendiary 
posts is limited. 

Graduates going out of a University conceived with these high aims, could en- 
tertain no doubt as to what their degree means and what is expected of them after 
they leave the portals of their Aims Mater, and there can be no disappointment or 
disillusionment to them or their parents with regard to the market value of the 
diplomas they have secured here. There has been in your University, so far as I 
can see, no lack of either opportunity or provision for the formation of the tsstes 
of the scholar and the habits of the worker. The splendid library of your University 
furnishes an index to the generous lines on which means have been provided for 
your intellectual equipment. You may go from these surroundings to devote your 
life yet more completely to Literature or Science or Philosophy, or seek distinction 
in a profession or success in commerce. Whatever occupation in life you may 
chose, remember that your intellectual equipment as roerobers of this University baa 
enabled you to attain, if you choose, the highest self-expression, and that you have 
it in your power, if you have the will, to make large and valuable contributions to 
cultum advancement and national progress. 

Bebeach 

To rebuild and dneidate the history of the Tamils is a noble undertaking. They 
poasewsed an enduringly valoable and edifying culture, fascinating in the extreme 
and giving a px>d measure of the development of the soul of the people and conse- 
quently of their civilisation. Interesting avenues of research are ever open to watch- 
ful ^ea trained to see things which have eluded untrained vision so far. There Is 
scope here for ethnological, anthropoloirical and sociological investigations. Ihere is 
room lor antiquariao studies, and for the illumination of many a dark piwe in the 
history of lormtten empires. In all this research, you, members of this University, 
may play a giorioua ^rt. Inscriptions on stone and on copper plate furnish in 
bounaless riches and in infinite variety materials for reconstructing the history of the 
Itoils based on recorded facts and not on tradition or poetic imagination. Ime field 
Is wide and weil-eodowed ; csroest and capable labourers are greatly needed. 
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Id Stnskrit and Tamil, you have two model languages which are among the 
most perfect forms of speech we have yet found to exist among men. If yoc read 
well the literature in these two languages, you will realise what a remarkable neonle 
th^ were to whom we owe this wealth of classical knowledge ; and it will be ^ll 
if you can get into the understanding of what they were and what they did. After 
all, the civilization of a people is judged by their efforts to light up noble forms of 
human life : how th^ contrived to exist* grow and perform their feats in thA 
world. ” 

There is noticeable occasionally a spirit of rivalry between the advocates of Tamil 
and Sanskrit studies in their value as aids to historical research and to the place 
of prominence due to each. This, however, is a faint attempt at a conflict which 
must have been set at rest at what time was achieved the assimilation of Vedic lore 
in South Indian hymnology. He who aims to excel in Tamil must have a working 
acquaintance with Sanskrit. The Sanskrit Pandit who desires to read aright the 
philosophy and history of the Tamil people must have some proflciency in their 
Unguage. That monumental enterprise of Vidwan M. V. Bamanujacharyya— the 
translation of the Mahabharata— could not have been successfully achieved but for 
the existence of Vidwans versed in both Sanskrit and Tamil. The Annamalai 
University has as its fundamental basis the study of both Sanskrit and Tamil as 
leading to the right appreciation of the culture and civilization of the Tamil land. 
There has been such fusion between Tamil lore and Sanskrit learning that it is im- 
possible to divorce the one from the other. 

There are immense potentialities in the field of research in South Indian Numisma- 
tics. Monetary issues of a past age are still available in large number and great 
variety, and throw a flood of light on the indigenous etandaraa, problems of bimcta- 
lism* relative values of gold, silver, copper and lead ; on their relation to prices and 
on the part played oy trade-guilds and money-changers controlled by sovereign 
authority or a spiritual hierarchy. Many of the great periods of South Indian His- 
tory are illustraM by coins. Eoman coins found in India furnish a mine of informa- 
tion on the connection of Borne with India from the time of Augustus to that of the 
Byzantine Emperors, and on Yavana colonies in Xaveripattanam and Xudal. The 
occasional discovery of a large number of small copper coins in the bed of the Vigai 
after a flood, apparently intended for the exigencies of a Eoman Coloiiy, requires 
careful research in the scientific spirit. 

May your intelligent interest, cultured curiosity, trained capacity and high patri- 
otism lend their aidTto, and with faith sustain you in, thel contiouance after you 
leave Annamalai Nagar* of those studies for proficiency in which you have to-day 
received marks of recognition . ‘‘Diligently use your own minds : diligently fieek to 
extend your own opportunities to others so as to help to swell that common tide, 
on the force and the set up whose currents depends the prosperous voyaging oi 
humanity”. May the blessings of the Great Architect of the Universe be with you. 
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Distubbanoes 

Diatarbances occarrod at Allahabad 'on the 4th January and at Benares on thA 
5th ; at Berhampore in the Madras Presidency on the 15th. at JaKannatbpnr in thA 
United Provinces on the 16th ; at Latakhola in Bengal on the 23rd| at Motihari in 
Bihar and Orissa and Sknaria in the United Provinces on the 26th ; at HashamrA 
bad in Bengal on the 13th February, at Tarapur in Bihar and Oriesa on the isi^ 
and at Sheophar in the same province on the 28th. In each case a large and unrulv 
mob assembled for some such reason as sympathy with the arrest of Congressmen 
or In connection with a Congress procession, or as in one instance with a view to 
reoccupy Congress premises seized by the Government, and as excitement rose atta- 
cked the police and on one occasion the District Magistrate, usually with stones or 
brickbats. On each occasion the police were compelled to open fire either in self- 
defence or to prevent grave disorder and members of the crowd were in some cases 
killed or wounded. 

PlGEEXTINO 

The vigour and intensity of the action taken by the Government took the Con- 
gress by surprise and they were never able to regain the ground thus lost. They 
effected some temporary recovery however and the latter half of January saw a 
definite increase in activity. The three main features of the opening stages of the 
campaign were picketing, the observance of particular 'days’ in celebration of some 
selectea event, and the boycott of British goods and institutions. Picketing was the 
most common form of open activity and was concerned mostly with cloth shops in 
the towns. It accounted for many arrests in the early days and on the whole was 
free from violence. The observance of particular 'aays^ was designed to excite or 
maintain public interest and to provoke clashes with the police and so arouso feeling 
against the Government. In January and Februa^ the most important were In- 
dependence Day, Frontier Day and Gandhi Day, Generally speaking, however, these 
demonstrations were poorly attended, aroused little excitement ana rarely provoked 
the desired clash with the police. The contrast between their success in 1930 and 
their comparative failure in 1932 was marked. 

The Boycott 


The most successful activity of the Congress was undoubtedly the non-militani; 
boycott. It attained considerable success as directed against British goods but little 
as against institutions. The boycott of British goods was based largely on sentiment 
and while there was some evidence of coercion exercised through the medium of 
social pressure, there was less intimidation and more secret persuasion than 
In Bombay city where the boycott was most successful sentiment was no doubt 
reinforced by the more material factor of self-interest. Outside Bombay city its 
success varied from province to province, although the precise direct effwts of ton^* 
gress activity were difficult to appraise because of the presence of .other factors, 
such as, the general trade depression and increased Japanese competition. It remain- 
ed the chief as well as the most successful feature of the Congress programme. 

In addition to these three main lines of activity there were casual j 

defy the salt laws in Bombay, isolated instances of the breach of forest laws, a 
some local talk of no-tax campaigns. But these activities 
restricted character of the revived campaign 'was further emphasized "S’ 
parative absence of agitation in rural areas, of resignations of q# 

and of social ooycott of Government servants. The comparatively 
students in the Oongress ranks was also noticeable. Apart however 
ation of Congress pUns caused by the Government s initial ^ their 

ponse from students and the agricultural classes was in to April 

customary pre-occupation with respective examinations and cultivation p 

Nowhere was the contrast between 19M and 3932 
of the movement more marked timn In the ^mbay of the move- 

city was the storm centre and large areas of ^e of place* ; there 

meot. The salt campaign reaped great ^ u?M^cnjwds had frequently 

were many serions clashes with 

to be disp^ in Bombay city ; and in Gujrid where whole ^^ 932 , on 

ted the movement the no-tax camwgn threatened 

the other hand, the mamtenanoe of In the aistricts activity 

no difficulty was found in dealing with demonatrations, m me u 
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WM co mpOTUvely Blight and the response from Gnjrat rwy small. Oongress had 
*****5 hold, the rmult of the prompt and rigorons aotioo by which the 
■<>®^wferninent secured the initiative. 

recovery achieved by Conpnreas later in January lasted ttutit about 
February from which point the movement patently began to wane, 
of convictions clearly mirror the course of tho movement* The total num- 
S? Of convictions under the ordinary law and the ordinances in connection with 
^ j January was 14.803. in Fobm- 

ary 17.818 and in March 6,909. From then onwards there was with one signifleant 
exception a pro^essive decline in the monthly totals. The comparatively high 
figures of conviction in January and February did not reflect as they mmht at 
? * a successful outburst of civil disobcdince, but were due to the 

it looS^u a<Jopted by Government differed from that pursued in 1930. 

in ISoU the Governments initial action was restricted and tho movement had gained 
appreciable momentum before action was taken against the rank and file or even 
against some of the lesser leaders ; in 1932 on the other band comprehensive action 
hSoome ^?aki fiy the end of March the Government's ascendency 

c I® wit to which the movement had fallen was shown by tho failure 

of National Week”, staged by the Congress from the 6th to the 13th 
April. Its main feature was the boycott of foreign goods, especially British* but 
demon strat ions of various kinds were also included. The programme however 
aroused little public interest and no enthusiasm except in very few towns. One 
^rious clash with the police occurred at Allahabad on tho 18th April and appears 
to have l^n due to an organised attempt to provoke disorder. Btoncs were thrown 
y the police and it was necessary to open fire in order to bring tho situation un» 
dcr control, two persons being killed and 33 injured. 


Delhi Congress 

r> announced their intention to hold their annual session at 

Jleini yout the 23rd April. Government promptly forbade the project and in tho 
event this ai^ was a failure. The open session consisted in the hurried cotiection 
in towes and threes of some 200 persons who managed to evade the vigilance^of 
tne ^lice and ‘passed unanimously" five resolutions gabbled out by one of their 
number. Ihe procceilinga had lasted less than five iniuuies when the police quietly 
arrested all the participants. More important than the farcial session 
Itself was the ycitcmcnt which the attempt to hold it created in Delhi especially on 
the date fixed for the session, and care had to be exercised by the local outhori- 
ties to prevent disorderly consequences. 

Government forbidding the holding of tho annual Congress 
y Demi, while the Congress as a body had not been declared an unlawful associa- 
tion, was criticised as illogical. The charge does not bear examination. Govern- 
ments policy was directed against the civil disobedience movement. Congress 
nowyer has a large membership, and many of its members while suppor- 
Iki-g Its general {^Iircal aims and activities were not in active sympathy with the 
revival of civil disob^icncc. The declaration of Congress as an unlawful body 
would have made all its members liable to prosecution whether maintaining neutra- 
jjfy would have been in excess of the action required against civil 

diBobraieuce proper, ^hen however it wss proposed, as at Delhi* that the (Jongress 
as a body shouic! endorse tho civil di^bcdience programme, the Government 
consistently with their policy had necessarily to intervene and prevent it. 

Postal Week 

These two projects. ‘National Week’ and the 'Delhi session’, wero obviously 
launched in the hope of reviving flagging interest and .re-establishing the prestige of 
the Congress, but their failure uiowea clearly enough that the methods of Congresa 
had iMt any sembtyce of generM appeal. Thereafter there was a progressive 
enfeeblement of civil disobedieuce activities, scarcely interrupted by occasional devices 
dewoed to ^indle eothusissm such as ’Postal Week’. This took place in May and 
had as its object the boycott of postal offices and the postal system generally, but 
was mainly ^ractcrized by the dcstructhn of letters lying in post toxes by the 
inmtion of bnroine matter or corrosive acid. These senseless acts of mischief arou- 
sed cpnsidmble indigoation although the damage caused was not great. Congnss it 
may be noted disclaimed responsibility for them. 
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ASSEBfBLT ON OlVIL DISOBBDIEKGB 

Political criticiflm of the Government’s policy against Oivil Disobedience 
oompendloasly described as “rule by ordinance”, was voiced in the Assembly durinv 
the debate on a resolution moved .by Sir Hari Singh Gour, the leader of the 
Nationalist Party, on the 1st Feornary. This resolution was described by Sir 
James Crerar, the Homd Member, ^as a curiously dovetailed piece of mosaic * for it 
deplored the arrests of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Sen Gupta and Khan Abdul Ghaffur 
Khan ; disapproved of the fact that the various ordinances had been promulgated 
immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting of the Legislative Assembly and 
of the manner in which they were being worked ; condemnSl acts of terrorism 
and violence, no-rent campaigns and similar activities ; recommended that emergency 
bills in substitution of the ordinances be laid before the Assembly , and urgea that 
a committee elected by non-official members of the Assembly be appointed to enquire 
into the atrocities reported to have been committed in the North West Frontier 
Province. Criticism of the Government’s policy during the course of the debate was 
to the effect that the powers conferred by the ordinances were drastic : that they 
were not being used with moderation ; instances of their alleged abuse and of police 
excesses being given ; that any extraordinary measures found necessary by the 
Government should be laid before the Assembly in the form of a bill ; and generally 
that what the country needed was not “repression” but expedition in constitutional 
rdorm. The Government explained through the medium of Sir James Crerar and 
Sir George Bainy that they could not have asked the Assembly for powers in the 
previous session in anticipation of the emergency arising late in December, that 
the emergency demanded immediate action while recourse to the Assembly meant 
delay, that the extraordinary powers taken would be directed solely against Con- 
gras activities and were essential if the forces of disorder were to be checked, and 
that while these powers were being used with conspicuous moderation, local Govern- 
ments would enquire into any specific allegations of their abuse. The resolution was 
defeated by 62 votes to 44. 

The interest of the Assembly in the political situation was further shown by ten 
adjournment motions tabled during the session. Of the five motions that were 
actually moved, one was covered by the resolution just described ; another drew 
attention to the Government’s policy of expediting constitutional refornis while Mr. 
Gandhi was in jail ; a third dealt with the alleged maltreatment of women political 
prisoners and the remaining two with alleged excesses on the part of the police 
in Delhi. 

Civil Disobedience in Decline— April to June 


Numerous attempts continued to be made to revive and extend the movement and 
to keep the Congress before the public eye. A fairly general feature that eraergea 
about June but one most marked in the United Provinces was the organisation ot 
so-called district political conferences. Many of these projects wore abortive, as in 
the case of the annual session of the Congress at Delhi in April, and in nearly aii 
cases the crowd which attended the meetings was small and was 
difficulty. But instances were not wanting of the manner uni. 

tion of this nature leads to excitement and thence to breach of the ’ 

Two such political conferences in Bengal led to clashes with the police, pne m le 

■ n TnMA af. MaanrSo aai«l\r in .Tlllv whftn UnFUlV aod aggreSBIVe mO 


occurred at this time, necessitating dispersal by me poiiw , attached 

Umaran in the Unit^ Provinces on the 5th. July when ® j at Oanton 
property for arrears of rent was attacked by » order under 

in Ben^l on the 12th. July when a turbot mob ® 

section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. In co 

other activities during this period were the In the Unit^ 

of letter boxes, begun as we have seen in “Postal Week in May. m 

Provinces up to to^t fi^^ 

tel^rapfa wires were cut m 58 places and eight «aB to stop ^ 

camges. Another prank designed to attrjmt public £ vouths or children 

by pulling the communication cord, nSfurress 'hand-bills. Althougl* 

emerged shouting Congress slogans^ and distributing of organised 

these childishly mischievous activities still^Btrong and 

tioo, it was elUx that the will to promote struggle w stm s ^ ^ad taken 

GovUnment could not afford either to abandon the special powi» 
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to toeir vi^lance. Pablio opinion had been impreased 
^ toe nrin policy of the Government and diaapprovai of the Oongrees programme 
OM been ahown by a nnmber of loyalist meetings held all over the country from 
to .time and organized by qoo-official agency ; but concerted revival of Civil 
Disobedience on a large scale such as might have followed any modification of the 
Government’s policy oonld clearly not be risked.. The Government therefore deoided 
to rraew^ the special powers taken in January and a consolidated ordinance called 
the Special Powers Ordinance was promulgated on the 30th. June embodying moat 
of the powers contained in the four ordinances that it replaced. 

BuLE BY Ordinances 

In view of the criticism of “rule by ordinance” so often vo iced and of the dis* 
hke cf ordinances that undoubtedly prevails among many educated persona and 
eapecialiy those connected with the legal profession, it is perhaps desirable to 
ezwine the actual application of the special powers conferred by the ordinanoe 
and the precise degree to which they were employed. In the first place the consr,' 
hdated ordinance contained no additional power, whilst certain wido powers ^ 
^peered in the Emergency Powers Ordinance of the 4th January were abandunod. 
These were the powers to control the supply of commodities of general use. to take 
possession of movables, to employ additional police and to control publio utility 
services, in addition certain other powers the scope of which experience bad 
shown to be unnecessarily wide and modified. Secondly, the powers conferred by 
the ordinance were not biought into force throughout the whole of British Indis. 
Certain powers having all-India force under the existing ordinances were brought 
into force throughout British India at once. These wore .few in number, the most 
important being the provision amending the Press Act so as to permit action against 
incitement to or eocouragemeot or support of the civil disobedience movement. 
Beyond these general powers, any particular power oonferrod by the ordinaneo 
required two distinct steps before it could actully bo brought into force in any 
particular area. The first step was extension by the Government of India ; the 
second, actual application by a local Government. Thus, although a certain power 
might be extended by the Govern meat of India to any province, it would not come 
into force until the local Government issued a modification to that efiect. 

Further, the local Government would not necessarily apply it throughout tho 
province, even though it might have been extended to tho wnulo of tho province by 
the Government of India. It could apply it to such areas within the province as 
it thought necessary, and this in fact was the policy pursued by local Governments. 
In this mauner the operation of the Special Powers Ordinance was considerably 
restricted as compared with that of the four ordinances which it replaced. Home 
local Governments were able not only to narrow the area within which certain 
powers would apply but also to do without powers they had formerly possessed. 

0. D. Convictions 

Ihe accusation of ’rule by ordinance’ therefore clearly does not do justice to 
facto. The charge can be further refuted by an examination of iue actual 
figures of conviction. It will be convenient In dealing with the matter to give the 
figures up to the end of 1932 and also to produce in the following table the figures 
afmdy given up to March. The following are the total convictions under the 
ordinary law and the ordinances in connections with tho Civil Disobedienoe 


movement 


January 

I4.8Q3 

February 

17,818 

March 

6,900 

April 

May 

5,254 

8,818 

June 

•w 

July 

3,505 

August 

3.M7 

Bei^mher 

2.791 

October 

1,037 

November 

1,896 

Deomnber 

1,545 

Total... 

66,946 
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* **“ «®“»®“S«e8 themsdveB ha.in» 

luled, HJi Maieata g Government, m response to repeated "V“l? 

lepreeentative Indians and with the approval of British ParlianSniT ® 
the_ difficult task of attempting to remove this creat nSlLuS?®' 


toe path of oonstitntionjil progress. His Ma esty’s Government *dM not rt^nt ,® 
decide ail the minor points at issue between the various communities nor ffid‘^ th» 
opnfineAemselyes to a settlement of the dispute between the two maior 
ties. Ihe decision was restricted to the repi^entation of variona 
interests in the provincial legislatures (excluding Burma), but**within"XS”BnhL.““^ 
was complete, ft was also made clear that while His Majmty* S>vMnm?nf®h !i‘ 
untotaken this task in the interMts of constituHonal pro^ thw wMld ^ 
pared at any time ^ore a new Government of India Act had passed into law ^ 
recommMd to Parliament the eubsUtutipn for their decision of anram^ 
reaped by t^ communities concerned. The terms of the decision w^ roajM» 
as Mows. In those provinces where Hindus form maiority of Uie J 

will have a clear majority of seats in the provinm^ oouneifs S • *"!! 
provinces except the Punjab, Beng^ and the '^North-West Fronts ft^rin’Jfthi 
MUBlimB receive, as in the past, seats m excess of their ooDnlation raHn tIo u® 
lem in ^ Jtnd the Punja^ two important Muslircrcerdiff^^^ 


.a a.»txav«a, commercial ana industrial intGrpRia 

ud has been given a large representation under the existing Government 
Act. The effect of the distribution of tseats made bv His^MaieBtv’a ? 

WM that Moalims received about 48 per cent,, Hindus sl per rent., wid^EaroMaM 
10 per cent, of the total number of seats in the Legislative Oouncif In th!, 
the Muslims outnumber the otter two major commSuities and form ttoilt 5 ^ 
tt“j 0* the Hindus being 27 per cent and the Sikhs 37 pet cent. 

Under the ttstribntion effected in this province the Sikhs receive weighlage ns iii 
tte past and their seats amount to 18 per cent of the total, while the Muslim and 
Hindu p^taOT are 49 and 27 respeptively. Actually, however, Muslim represeii- 
tatives will probably secure three additional seats reserved for landholders, in which 
case their proportion in the council will be approximately 51 per cent, 

Eeception of Communal Decision 

It was not to be expected that a decision of this kind would satisfy all com- 
mamties, for it represents an attempt to balance the scales between conflicting 
claims which the claimants themselves have been unable to reconcile j but one 
satisfactory feature was that it did not give rise to any recrudescence of communal 
disturbances. Even in the ^mbay, where feeling between the two major communi- 
ties remained tens^ the decision was not made an excuse for stirring up trouble 
and no untoward incident occurred. On the whole, i it may bo said, subject to 
qualifications that will appear hereafter, that Hindus generally condemned the 
decision on the ground that it sacrificca their interests to thooe of the Muslima, 
that the Sikhs were greatly dissatisfied with it, and that the least opposition came 
from the Muslims. Hinou criticism as voiced by the extremist papers, which are 
predominantly Hindu, denounced the decision as perpetuating communal dissensions, 
as the death-blow of Indiau Dationalism and an unholy pact between the Muslim 
community and British cpmmercial interests. Even the more moderate Instionalist 
piwers gave expression to similar views though couched in more restrained language, 
lecting an admixture of genuine nationalist feeling and Hindu communaiist 
u.jtive8. Spedfic points of criticism were In regard to Beni^l and the 
where the omiBston to give to the non-Muslim minorities the weightage 
dsewhere to Muslim minorities was bitterly resented. In regard to licngai a 

S uent objection was that the Europeans would hold the balance between cm two 
)r commanities. Exception was also taken to the provision of separa • 

lepresentation for the depressed clases, which although 
years and terminable earlier by mutual agreement, was regarded in 
quarters as a deliberate attempt to split Hinduism. The depressed cla^s tnem^ 
•dves were on the whole not dissatisfied, although Dr. Ambedkar, their 
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apraMed disapproTtl of the temporal^ profision for separate electorates. While 
Mnslfiiis as a whole were less hostile and were disposed to accept some f^tares of the 
deeisioD. old claims which had not been conceded In full were again brought 
forward. The All-India Muslim Conference at Delhi, for example, expressed die- 
ai^intment that the community had not been given a statutory majority in the 
Punjab and Bengal and complained of reduced weightage in some provinces and of 
undue weightage given to non-Muslims in the North-West Frontier Province. Sikh 
disapproval was general and unqualified. This creation of a Muslim *rai’ in the 
Punlab in complete disr^ard of Sikh claims had, it was said, shaken Sikh faith in 
the British sense of justice and fair play. A revival of Sikhism was preached and 
there was some talk of rejecting the new constitution if it meant Muslim domina- 
tion. The Hindu minority in the Punjab was not slow to take advantage of this 
position and sought to stimulate the Sikhs to organized rbsistanoe. Europoau, 
Anglo-Indian, Indian Christian and Labour interests were on the whole satisfied. 

The objections to the decision just described appeared mainly in the press. But 
the trend of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the 5th. September, wb^;>)i 
the first excitement had subsided, suggests that dissatisfaction with the decisior. n^&s 
not BO deep or genuine as had at first appeared, and that the more sober-minded 
political elements in the country were prepared to regard it as a workman-like solu- 
tion of an otherwise insoluble problem. The speech of Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Iyer, 
then acting as Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council in the absence at Geneva of 
Sir B. L. Milter, made a great impression. Ho pointed out that not on!^ the 
Round Table Conference but numerous conferences of Indian leaders had failed to 
solve the problem in the past, that the action of the Consultative (>)mmitt 06 in 
appealing to the Prime Minister to settle the problem was generally approved 
throughout India, and that the main point to bear in mind was that any biolceriug 
over the decision would necessarily impede the consideration of other and greater 
matters to be dealt with In their march towards responsible self-government. 
Moderate opinion was also given a load by the attitude of public men like the 
Right hon. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir T(q Bahadur Sapru, whoso preparodiioss to 
accept the decision probably had more influence with the sober and responsible ele- 
ments io the country than the impassioned outpourings of the press. 

, Gandhi’s Fast 

General discussions on the communal decision was concentrated with dramatic 
suddenness on one particular aspect of it by the announcement on the 13th Heptem- 
ber of Mr. Gandhi’s intention to fast to death unless the method of roprosentaiion 
provided for the depressed classes was altered. In the course of tbo corresponderico 
preceding this announcement the Prime Minister has explained that while tho 
decision^ so far as it related to the depressed classes, was designed solely to pro- 
tect their interests, nothing had been done to separate them permanently from tho 
Hindu fold ; for their special constituencies would bo antomatically abolisbcHl at 
the end of 20 years and in addition they wonld be entitled from tho outset to 
vote in the general Hindu constituencies. Mr. Gandhi however was not satisfied, 
a; id his decision to fast and tho publication of this correspondence aroused intense 
popular interest. On the whole there was little tendency to blame tho Government 
tor this unforeseen development. It was generally recognized that the issue was 
less their concern than that of tbo Hindu community itself and that if Mr. Gandhi’s 
life was to be saved caste Hindus and depressed classes must themselves reach an 
agreement. Many Hindus however were much more stirred by the suffering that 
a great Hindu Imer was about to undertake than concerned with the merits of 
the controversy. On the other hand, criticism of Mr, Gandhi’s decision was not 
wanting. Dr. Amhedkar, one of the leaders of tho depressed classes, deserib^ it 
as a “weer political stunt/* while other critics saw in it an attempt to retrieve a 
dwindling prestige. The Government’s attitude was announced by Mr. (now Hir 
Harry) HaTg. the Homo Member, during a debate on the subject in the Assembly 
on the ISih Beptember when he said that *’no Government could possibly let its 
action be ioflneoced by methods of ibis kind,” the method adopted could be 
employed with reference to any major issue and if allowed to sucooed would estab- 
lish a dictatorship of a novel kind which would mark the end of all government. 
Two days later a farther announcement was made in the Assembly to the effect 
ibat as soon aa Mr. Gandhi began his fast . be would ho remoyed from jail to a 
BuiUble place of priyate residenee» where he would be reqnired to remain. Mr. 
Gandhi howerer foU himself unable to accept any conditions and asked to be left 

eo 
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in Jail, vhereni^n the Government decided to allow him all reasonable 
for private interviews inside the jail and unrestricted correspondence. MeanwiUle 
almost continuous conversations had been taking place among Hindu leaders in 
Bombay and with Mr. Gandhi in the Yeravada jail, and Mr. Gandhi’s uncondi- 
tional release to conduct the negotiations was persistently urged. 


The Pooka Settlement 


The fa^t began on the 20tb September and after a few days of feverish dis- 
cussion a settlement was reached. This settlement, sometimes called the ^Toona 
Pact”, provides that instead of the 71 seats allotted to the depressed classes by 
the decision on the basis of separate electorates, a total of 148 seats should li 
reserved for them from the general constituencies. Election to these reserved seats 
is through joint electorates, subject to a system of primary election under which 
the depressed class voters in the constituency will form an electoral college which 
will elect a panel of our candidates woo will stand for the secondary election 
by the general electorate. This system of primary election is automatically to 
cease after ten years if not previously abolished by mutual consent. On the 2Ctb 
September His Majesty’s Government announced their willingness to modify the 
communal decision on the basis of the settlement reached at Poona, and this gave 
general satisfaction. The settlement, which It may be noted also contained certain 
other provisions designed to ameliorate the conditions of the depressed classes 
generally, was distinctly favourable to the depressed classes in that it more than 
doubled their representation and reserved for them representatives of their own 
choice for the secondary election. For some time to eome however, at any rate in 
some areas, they will probably experience difficulty in obtaining educated candi- 
dates, and it is possible that those finally elected by the system of joint electorates 
may be subject to the influence of the higher castes. 

The settlement was acclaimed with delight by the nationalist press as a personal 
triumph for Mr. Gandhi and as a sure indication that Indian political leaders were 
able after all to settle their own difierences. More dispassionate examination how- 
ever suggests that the agreement reflects little departure in principle. It still pro- 
vides for the reservation of special seats and, while separate electorates are abolished 
in name, it is doubtful wnether they are not perpetuated in effect- as indeed a 
Liberal critic suggested— by the device of primary election. Other critics remarked 
that similar results might have been achieved at the Hound Table Conference if 
Dr. Ambedkar had not been driven into his demand for separate electorates by 
Mr. Gandhi’s uncompromising objection both to separate electorates and special 
reservation of seats. It is doubtful however whether this reflection suBteins the 
charge of inconsistency levelled Against Mr. Gkmdhi ; for he would no doubt explain, 
that, the principle he had maintained in London having been denied by the decision 
of His Majesty’s Government, the problem had been orienated afresh. At all 
the fast retrieved to some extent the loss of prestige which Mr. Gandhi had suffered 
by his lack of success at the second Bound Table Conference and the failure oj 
the civil disobedience movement, although some of his supporters were bewildered 
and perhaps alarmed at the diversion of attention and energy from political to 
socio-religious questions. It also illustrated very vividly the manner in wmen 
Mr. Gandhi was still at that time able to appeal to the emotions, not only of tne 
masses but also of their leaders at the expense of their reason. 


UfiTOUCHABILITY 

While the leaders were busy over the settlement of the Yeravada jail a 

wind campaign was being conducted in many large centres throughout the conn ry 
for the removal of the disabilities attaching to the depressed classa. 
thrown open or promised to be thrown open, caste wells and so were 
longer to be taboo, nntoacbability generally was to be exorcised. Ettotiona 
quickly subsides in India however and relief tnat the Mahatma was out of a ^ 
was not calculated to sustain it Enthusiasm for the new mlMyivines 

only some ten days when signs of reaction became apparent. Bman m K » 
be^n to suggest that the number of seats allotted to the deprww cla 
^slve and still further sappped Oie strength of 

sacriflo^ to Muslim daims. ™s was partlcutoly ^SLrding their 

Bengal, where the Hindu mlninrltiee were 

geoem position and their stren^ in the m mneb to 

majorities. The reaction among orthodox Hindus however was a 
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the flodal implicationt of the settlement as to the effect on the political balance of 
ppwtf. Se^ral templee which had been thrown open to the nntoaehabldi were 
cloaed min ; in others the sacred images had been either removed or screened 
before the nntoncbabics entered ; others again reported to have been lOpened were 
apparatly not so after all. In the Central Provinces certain caste wells from 
whiw the untonchables had drawn water were pnrided with water from the Ganges, 
A depressed class leader who fasted ontside the gates of the famous Guruvayur 
temple in south India in protest against the refusal of the temple authorities to 
admit ^ untouchables was shown very little sympathy by caste Hindus and Mr. 
O^ndhi telegraphed to him to break the fast. The mood of excited benignity born 
of Mr. Gandhi’s fast did not reach the villages at all. and many demonstrations of 
piendlinera with the depressed classes were more theatrical than real. Reaction 
later hardened into opposition and the settlement was denounced in one quarter 
as the work of a small heterodox minority. This is not to say however that many 
caste Hindus, especially the more politicaf minded, were not sincere in their desire 
to improve the status of the depressed classes and in their recognition of 
inconsistency of that status with a democratic form of Government. The trtulx of 
the matter is that a system so deeply embedded in the history and traditions of a 
people, so much a part of their cbiily lives, is not likely to succumb to a sudden 
onslaught of emotion. It must take many years of patient striving to relieve the 
depressed classes of the disadvantages under which they have so long laboured. 

Decline of Civil Disobedience 

Civil disobodicnco activities continued at a low ebb during tho rest off the year. 
One significant feature was tho abstention from further participation in tho move- 
ment of tho great m^ority of persons convicted earlier in the year and released on 
expiry of sentence. Efibrts were made to revive Interest by publishing programmes 
of future activities, by attempts to hold political conferences and by raids on 
Congress buildings seized by the Government in tho early stages of the movement. 
These raids as a whole however were no more successful than other activities* It 
had now i^omo clear that the second civil disobedience movement had definitely 
failed to win public support as not conceived in tho best interests of the country. 
Tho position was anriply recogniziid by tho passage of the ‘^Ordinance Bill” which, 
introduced in the Simla session, was debated in the special session which sat from 
the 7th November to the 15th December. The bill embodied tho main provisions 
of the Special Powers Ordinance and was based on tho realization that, wnilo civil 
disobedience remained the accepted policy of a political organisation, the measures 
devised to combat it must be given a more permanent form than could be scenrod 
by ordinance. It aroused some clamour in the nationalist press and more sober 
opposition in the Assembly, the general view being that not “repression” but the 
npeedj transfer of political power to Indian hands was the true remedy for the 
country’s political ills. Certain changes were accepted by the Government in l^lect 
Committee of which the most important was a time limitation of three years. TTie 
definition of picketing was also modified but in this respect the Home Member 
made it plain that Government were definitely not prepared to go so far aa those 
who wished to give a license to peaceful picketting.” These changes did not how- 
ever satisfy the opposition. Their general view was voiced by Diwan Bahadur 
Rangacluuriar who. after contending that non-co-operation originate with l^e dis- 
•atisnetioQ caused by diarchy, declared that tho special powers taken to meet an 
emergency were no longer necessary, now that the Government had brought the 
movement under control. He also urged that the ''repression” nnder which the 
eount^ was tuflering was quite incoosistent with the approach of the reforms. 
The bill was however pa^ by a satisfactory majority of 57 votes to 31, indicating 
the extent to which j^litical opinion had been won over by the logic of l^ts to 
the Government’s view that civil disobedience could not, in the best interests of 
the ooantry. be tolerated. By December provincial bills supplementing tim Qovem- 
iD«it of India’s bill had been passed by subaUotial majorities and without serious 
opposition by the Legisistive Counciltf of those provincss where the civil disobe- 
dienoe movement hsd been most intense, nsmely, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provioepi, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. The powers wiUi 
which the legislainre iherehy srroed the executive constitute an ef&cUve gumraotas 
agmoM a revival of civil disobedience and against subversive movemento generally 
and the manner in which reeponsible ofunton was thus marahailed against whiu is 
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0. D. & TERRORIST ACTIVITIES 


E moDEce to any form of Government should be carefully weighed by those who 
that India may falter io assuming responsibility under a self-governing oonstituti^^ 

Tebborism in Bengal in 1932 

We propose now to attempt some description of the course of the terrorist move, 
ment in Bengal, which we have thought better to treat as a whole for the year 19^ 
Terrorist crimes were committed at almost regular intervals throughout the vear 
and reached a total of 97. Of these, 10 were murders, 27 attempted murders and 
57 dacoities. In the previous year the total number was 81, comprising 8 murders 
23 attempted murders and 41 dacoities. The growth of the movement is illustrat^ 
by comparing these figures with those for 1929 and 1930, when the outrages totall^ 
8 and 53 respectively. The more outrageous and spectacular crimes committed du- 
ring 1932;requir6 mention. On the 6th February at the convocation ceremony of 
the Oalcutta University an attempt was made by a girl student to assassinate the 
Governor of Bengal ; fortunately His Excellency was not injured. On the 3oSi 
April, at Midnapore, Mr. Douglas, the District Magistrate, was shot and mortally 
wounded while attending a meeting of the District Board. On the 13th May, at 
Dacca a gang of terrorist gunmen held up a passenger train and after wounding 
the guard robbed certain merchants of Rs. 32,000. In June on the 13th, Captain 
Cameron was shot dead while raiding a house in the Chittagong District where 
‘^wanted’' terrorists were hiding ; and on the 27th. at Dacca, Mr. Sen, an Indian 
Magistrate, was shot dead while asleep. On the 29th July, at Comilla, Mr. Eiison 
Superintendent of Police, was shot in the back and died of his wounds. On the 5th! 
August an attempt was made in Calcutta on Sir Alfred Watson, the editor of the 
*‘6tateBman,'' fortunately he was not injured. His assailant was captured but con- 
trived to take poison and died soon afterwards. On the 22nd August, at Dacca, Mr. 
Grassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, was shot at while his car was held 
up at a level crossing and wounded. On the 24th September, at Pahartali, near 
Chittagong, an organised attack was made on the railway institute which was fully 
at the time with European and Anglo-Indian subordinate railway officials. A gang 
of terrorists suddenly appeared at the doors and windows, threw bombs into the 
hall and opened fire with guns and pistols. An elderly ladv of 65, Mrs. Sullivan, 
was killed and thirteen persons of both sexes were wouudea. The casualties would 
probably have been much greater but for the presence of mind of those who switch- 
ed off the lights. Four days later, on the 28th September, another attempt was 
made on Sir Alfred Watson ; both he and bis secretary were slightly wounded. Two 
of the assailants took poison and died. In November, on the lltn, Mr. Luke, the 
Superintendent of Rajsahi jail, while out driving with his wife and daughter, 
was shot and wounded in the jaw ; and on the 20th an attempt was made on one 
Abdul Khaliq, who was suspected of being a police informer and whose life had 
been threatened in two anonymous letters. In addition to these dastardly crimes a 
number of dacoities were committed in various parts of Bengal, some to raise lunas 
with which to further the movement and others to obtain revolvers and other arms. 

The feelings of the European and Anglo-Indian communities in Oalcutta ana 
Chittagong were deeply roused by these various outrages. There was howe^ej no 
hint of reprisals as in 1931 : the public generally were more appreciative of tae 
difficulties of the situation and of the measures adopted to deal ^ ^ 



increase __ ^ 

two ordinances promulgated 
these, giving wider powers of detention without trial, 7®® me law in 

in ui (Ae Bengiil Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932) whi<* 

Match. In Blay, jnet before the expiry of tto ordinance promnlga^ ^ ° ji, 

another ordiaanee was inned giving the local Government P?*® “.gat nmtdot 

facilitate operations Bgmnet the temmet movement, and m«ingatt^ 

pnniduble with death or transportation for life Tbw w.nir.1 OrimiDsI 

periUanent form by inolneion in an act pus^ in Tem^t Outra^ 

pr Second Amendment Act, 1932), white Bengal SnpprMsiM rf Ten^^ 

Jot) placed on the etatate book oe^n P®?^ P^!!®SS^ces by specif 

wanee*^ and te*enaeted earlier provisiOttB Im the trial of ^fonstrilw^ 'orimmsl 
i^iire. At the end of the year another Mt w« pw»^ offen.ca 

Law Atme and Ezploeivea Act) providing enhanced ggrinst tem^ 

under the Arms and Expi^vta Act : tto WM thongb pi»- 

bat aim at smugger, md other, engined in the Hlioit arms ttamo * 
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■Ibly not terroristR thetnseWcB supply the assassins with their weapons. In addition 
to the takinjp; of these special powers, six battalions of infantry were sent to BenoM 
from other parts of India at the beeinntni; of the cold weather and stationed at the 
worst centre of terrorist activity. Ais measure had a twofold object ; on the one 
hand to enconra^ and sustain both the loyal and peaceful sections of the population 
snfferinfr from terrorist activities and Government servants, earryinp: out tneir duties 
in most tiyin^r circumstances ; and on the other hand to demonstrate to the revo* 
Intionary party and their secret sympathisers that the Government had ample power 
in the last resort to suppress diForder. 

The frreatest difficulty in dealinii; with the terrorist movement is that of 
obtainiufr evidence. In many areas the rural population though lojnX at heart 
have been intimidated and witnesses are reluctant to come .forwara for f^r of 
reprisals. This is particularly marked in Chittagong where in addition many in- 
habitanta are suspected of secret sympathy with the objects of the movement. The 
l^lice had the ntmost difficulty in obtaining evidence against the miscreants rerpan- 
sible for the shocking outrage at the Pahartali railway institute which <> 1 : nave 
already described. Although the police effected many highly creditable capture 
during 1932 a number of organisers arc still at largo and appear to And noj diffi- 
culty in obtaining recruits from young men of the upper middle classes, among 
whom unemployment is acute. Nevertheless, the;gcncrai situation is deftnitely more 
hopeful than in 1931. The difficulties of the local Government and the policy! by 
which it is sought to surmount them cannot be better exemplified than by the 
following extract from a speech delivered by the Goternor of ilongal on the 30th 

November 1932. *There is a feeling in some quarters of disappointment that 

the drastic measures taken during the past twelve months have not been productive 
of more immediate and obvious results. Those who take that view fail, I think, 
to appreciate the character and ramifications of the terrorist conspiracy. In the 

e ast the suppression of outbreaks of a similar though less formidable character 
as taken a considerable time. Even so 1 am Baiisfied that the position of Govern- 
ment is in many ways mneb stronger than it was twelve months ago and I enter- 
tain no doubt whatever that the menace of terrorism will he fought down. Whether 
the poison which Las induced these periodical outbreaks will he completely elimi- 
nated from the body politic depends primarily not upon Government but upon 
the fibre and quality of the people of Ikngal. In the mcantimo 1 know of no 
Bovereign remedy, of no heroic measure, to which a civilixed Government can 
have recourse, that will ensure an immediate suppression of the evil. On what it 
is the fashion to call the **rcpreBsivc aide” of our policy wc rely on steady pre- 
ssure and gradual strengthening of the resources of the Government, lotting no 
opportunity slip of perfecting both the protective and the combative elements in 
our armoury. Fortunately terrorism as an organized movement has continued to 
make headway only in Bengal and in 1932, as compared with lOlK), its spectacular 
manifestations also were almost confined to that province. Of the isolated 
terrorist crimes that occurred elsewhere during the year under report the following 
were the most notable. In April an attempt was made to assassinate Mr. Gibson, 
<he Commissiooer of Ajmer, but the assailant’s revolver misfired. In November, 
in Bihar and Orissa an approver in the Lahore conspiracy case of 1930 was 
stabbed to death and a man who courageously tried to prevent the escape of the 
assailant was fatally wounded. 


The B. & 0. Police Administratioo Report 


‘There was less revolutionsiy activity than in 1931, but the evidence is growing 
that the youth of Bdiar is developing a taste for terrorism and that he is prepared 
to act without guidance from Bengar* stated the Report on the Administration of 
Police in the province of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1932 which was published 
Id Beptember 1933. 

The Report further stated that in the lest week of January two successful 
attempts were made to derail a train within a few miles of Patna but no deaths 
oeeurred. In these two cases the Police eucceeded in bringing home a diarge of 
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ooaspiracy afpiinst four loot] natioDAluits whose sole object was to eanse damage to 
GoTeniment property. Two were sentenoed to transportation for life, one to seven 
years’ riffprous imprisonment and one turned approver. 

In Bnagalpore, there were two eases, one a dacoity with murder in which an 
old revolutionary suspect was implicated and sentence to transportation for life 
the other an attempts dacoity at the Sabor Post Office which led to the detection 
of a gang who haa planned a series of raids on post offices. The police arrested 
two of the leaders of the gang with bombs on thdr persons and a conspiracy case 
was the result thereof. 

In November of the year, under review. Phanindra Nath Ghosh, an approver 
of the Lahore Conspiracy (&se, was attacked by two men and died afterwards of 
the injuries he received. In the same month about 40 persons— Jogendra Sukul’s 
gangT-were declared to be members of a criminal tribe. 

Different important Bengal absconders are known to have paid visits to the 
Jharia coal-fields during the year. 

A Sub-Inspector and a member of the public were shot dead by a disgruntled 
constable of the 24 Perganas who subse<mently committed suicide. 

Beferring to the Civil Disobedience Movement the Beport stated that the prompt, 
action taken against the leaders when the Civil Disobedience campaign re-opcned 
early in January paralysed the Congress. Underground activity continued for some 
time and results in occasional out-breaks of violence. 

The first serious clash was at Motihari on January 26, (Independence Day) 
when the police were compelled to open fire in order to frustrate a determined 
attempt by a mob to re-occupy a pandal seized by the police. Two rioters were 
killed ana several injured. Thereafter, said the report, a widespread organisation 
for the preparation and circulation of leafiets containing ‘Maliciously untruthful 
or distorted accounts of events*’ was started and continued with varying degrees 
of success throughout the year. 

A popular form of activity was the erection of fiags on public buildings and 
this led to serious incidents. As, for instance, in the month of February of the 
year under review, attempts to hoist fiags on the police buildings at Tarapur in 
Monghyr district and at Sheohar in Muzafikrpur had to be dispersed by firing of 
goo. The total casualties were 18 killed and 32 wounded. Those two events 
caused considerable excitement in Congress circles, but from that tirot$ demonstra- 
tions were less violent and the efibrts of the leaders to stage spectacular shows such as 
the attempts to recapture the Badaquat and other Ashrams and to hold conferences 
at Cuttack and Gaya were easily frustrated. 

Eleven pamphlets were proscribed during 1932. Four prosecutions under section 
124A Indian Penal Code and one under Section 153A, Indian Penal Code, erded in 
conviction. 


The U. P. Police AdmioishratioB Report 

The following references to political and revolutionary activities are made in the 
U. P. Police Administration Beport for 1932 published in November 1933 

Towards the end of 1931, the Congress made preparations for a 
campaign in certain districts of these provinces. The Government counters w 
the United Provinces Ordinance which was promulgated on I^einber wh, . 
and, a little later on, certain Congress leaden were arrested for breaches o 

On his return to India from the Bound Table ^f*fh^Gover^ 

to support his followers in the campaign thpy had l»^ched aga^t toe wo 
ment, and his arrest followed as a matter of oouwe. Within 
Ooagreu activity hid almost ceased, thon^ secret iwopaganda continuea y 
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cauldron’. D»y, uid JdliMiwnlln Dny «>d ^ wen wme quickly 
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■nppNMed. llwnaftm the OoogiMs •dppted » mow peralc^tem rf ectW^ 

Oombwtiblee wow dw^ into iettor bozee, toloKWi^ 

cut, tndDi wew ttoppeoTud wif ny camagM wew aet on 

ubotage eonM not haw had the tnpport of the m<wo 

OoDicraM ftnd nuiy cd must hftT6 oondeniood it io tbttr liBfttM* cpoiMic 

efi6& were mede to re?We interest in the Congress movement during the yetr, bat 

^**^?niS^ro^er*s Awslrd^ the question of the frtnchise was publish^ on August 
16 and two days later it was announced that Mr. Qandhi intraded to fast unto 
death unless separate electorates for the depressed classes were abolished. A hurrM 
meeting of the Imders of all classes at Poona decided that the seats should be 
reserved lor the depress^ classes within the general constituenciM. This decision 
was accept^ by the Premier and Mr. Gandhi’s fast came to an end. 

Thereafter the question of untouchabilitv was taken up by the Congress with 
avidity, and by the end of the year It had overshadowed all other Congress 
acUvitiee. 

The failure of Congress to make good their promises led to increased revolutionary 
activity. There were no lees than 2o bomb outrages during the year, though in tbi 
majority of cases the bombs were so crude that tn^ failed to explode or they did 
little damage. Thirteen bombs were thrown at police officers or were placed near 
police buildings or were hurled into the courtyards of police stations and outposts. 
Ten constables were injured by these explosions, one seriously. 

It was natural that with the inception of the Ci\i1 Disobedience movement at the 



phases of the Congress movement, but its activities were chiefly directed towards 
comlmting the terrorist movement, and in this it achieved considerable success. 

At the end of 1931 revolutionary leaders and absconders met in the Meerut 
district to map out a few plan of campaign. Several of these persons were subs^ 
quently arrestkl by the Special Branch and by the Delhi Police. On January 29. 
Mr. Pilditch of the Special Branch arrested Yaahpal, the *'Commander-in-Qhier’ In 
Allahabad, after a revolver duel which gained him the King’s Police Medal. This was 
followed in April bv the arrest by the Delhi and Meerut Police of 6 men who had 
joined forces with the Delhi group of terrorists. In August extensive raids carried out 
by the special branch officers and the Cawnpore Police in Oawnpore resulted in 
about 20 arrests and the recovery of several fire arms including five revolvers. This 
action dealt a severe blow to the terrorist organisation in the United Province. In 
Agra successful investigation by Criminal Investigation Department officers led to the 
recovery of four revolvers and one automatic pistol and the institution of a conspi- 
racy case against half a dozen persons. These are insUnces of the more important 
success achieved b^ the Special Branch during the year. 

Investigation Department officers recovered 
thirteen revolvers, five pistols, eight bombshells, three guns and a quantitv of 
ammunition and explosive material, while the District Police recovered sev^ 
nvol^, three pistols, one gun, one small-bore rifle and fourteen country-made 


During the first six months of the year there were 22 oases under the Explosive 
Act ol wbcb were the work of revolutionaries. Seven cases in Ali&abad 
may be attnbuM to a gug the mem^ of which were later arrested in Oawnp^ 
In Lucknow a bomb ^pimon injured six policemen, while in another such exSb- 
Sion a lady was injured. The feet that only three unimportant 

luUf of Uie you mbt be rttributod^to^uT^wPSSl 

No ^ Uiu fifty molotonuiee were convicted under ordinary law durinn th. 
you while an additional eighty revolntionariea and their aMOciatea went to ten SH 
ofitacea committed in pnnu^oe of the Oongreie oiuS^gir^ ’ 


Hie Beii{[al Admioistradoo Report 1931-32 


Hie *Benffal Admioistratioa Beport for the year 1931-32 was published la 
November 1933, and wd make the following excerpts from it 

The main object of the Delhi settlement of 5th March 1931 had been achieved 
when Ooogress decided to take part in the farther discussions of the Bound Table 
Conference, and Mr. Gandhi sailed for England to attend the Conference While 
Governmentt however, scrupulously observed their side of the agreement, ConereBs 
seized the opportunity to consolidate their position and to m&e preparations for 
a fresh attack on constituted authority. A movement for the non-payment of rent 
was launched in the United Provinces, an agitation of a franfay revolutionary 
nature was set on foot in the North-West Frontier iProvince, and Bengal followed 
suit when at the Bengal Provincial Congress Conference held at Berhampore in 
the first week of December a resolution was passed urging the people of Bengal 
to prepare for the coming fight and to institute an immediate boycott of British 
goods and British concerns. Such, threats could not be ignored and the Govern- 
ment of India made the necessary preparations to meet them. 

Bevival of Civil Disobedience 

On his return from England Mr. Gandhi sent a telegram on the 29th December 
1931 to His Excellency the Viceroy in which he asked if the promulgation of the 
Ordinances— he was referring to Ordinances which had been issued to deal with 
the situation on the Frontier and in the United Provinces and Bengal— was to be 
taken as an indication that friendly relations between Government and Congress 
had come to an end. The Viceroy replied justifying his action and informing Mr. 
Gandhi that there could be no discussion of those measures and that they would 
remain in force until they had served the purpose for which they had been adopted. 
On the 1st January 1932 Mr. Gandhi announced that he hud decided to be guided 
by the Congress Working Committee which had passed a resolution favouring a 
reversion to civil disobedience. The resolution had demanded *'ade<maie relief” in 
respect of the Ordinances, free scope in any future negotiations and consultations 
to prosecute the Congress claim to complete independence and the carrying on of 
the administration of the country **in consultation with popular representatives 
pending the attainment of such independence.” 


Dbive Against C. D. 

There was only one possible answer to these demands and that was given in 
the Ordinances Nos. II — V promulgated on the 4th Janury 1932, the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, the Unlawful Association 
Ordinance and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance. In the 
statement which accompanied their issue the Government of India revised the 

march of Congress along the '^barren road of non-co-operation” since December 
1929 and showed how in using their full resources to meet the challenge of civii 
disobedience they were fighting the battle not only of the present Government but 
of the governments of the future. Parliament was pleased to a scheme of constitu- 
tional reforms which had been accepted as reasonable by the mat majority oi cue 
delegates to the IB^und Table Conference and had given undertaking that 
would be made to overcome as quickly as possible the difficulties m the way of jw 
earlv attainment. At such a juncture the Grovernment of India conid not pwimt any 
outmde political organisation to usurp their functions and they were hhuifr 

that waa neeeaaary to aop^ a lawleaa movement which wonid hmdci 
the work of political advanoe. Mr 

The drive against civil disobedience began forthwith. On the ^*^1* the 

Gan&i was arrested and in Bengal the more active and dangerous l^ers 
mov^ent were imprisoned. Various local «woclations whose oM^ 
courage or participate in illegal activities were nolicy was 

in occufMition were seized by Goveroment ^*^der the Ordman^ 

(me of rapid W vigorooa aetion. Any breMhea of Uie law or^nM 
were metpy imme^^ aireet and proaeontion and tto whole reaourcoa 
ment were thrown in against civil disobedience from the ontaet. 
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Effect of Ordinances 

BespoDEible membera of the oommanity were not Ioor Id reAlitlnR that ^fero« 
meat were resolved to msintam law and order at all costs and to afford ^equate 
protection to the law-abiding against the intimidation of the agents of wngres^ 
Those who were wavering in their allegiance therefore took heart and Oj^lF 
declared themselves lo be on the side of Grovernment. Oongress on the other RAnd 
was staggered by the swiftness and decision with which it was attacked. Berat of 
leadership by the incarceration of personalities such as Mr. Qandhi, Mr. VallabhbMi 
Patel and Mr. J. M. Sen Gnpta and deprived one after another of those who 
succeeded them, the movement suffered from lack of co-ordination from the start 
and was never allowed to become the menace it was in 1930 and 1931. The follow- 
ing is a description month by month of the course of civil disobedience during 1939* 

The Struoqus 

The '^dictators’* and others who continued the struggle made a great effrn to 
incite the public to participate in the celebration of "independence day” on the 20th 
Januar;^ in the hope that this would lead to clashes between the demonstXiitors and 
the police. In Calcutta, however, that expectation was frustrated by the closing of 
the public parks so that no meeting of any size was held and no serious dislar- 
bance ensued. In the mnfassal the few meetings which were hold attracted scant 
attention and the large and hostile crowds which used to be a feature of such 
demonstrations in the past were conspicuous by their absence. 

In February, as the result presumably of orders issued by the All-India 
Congress Committee organised attempts, seldom successful, were made to hoist the 
Congress flag on Government buildings in the mufassal. ^ An increasing share of 
the work was taken by women both because it was becoming more difficult to find 
male recruits and because the presence of womenfolk was calculated to prove an 
embarrassment to the police. 

In March the celebration of the anniversary of Mr. Gandhi’s march to Dandi 
at the opening of bis salt campaign of 1930 proved a complete fiasco, while 
"Bhagat Singh day”, which was warmly sponsored by the Congress in spite of its 
professed abhorrence of violence, was equally a failure. At places in the 
Butahata and Tamiuk thanas of the Midnapore cfistrlct additional pojice forces had 
to be posted at the cost of the inhabitants who bad taken part in disorderly mass 
demonstrations. 

In April His Excellency Sir John Anderson who bad taken over charge as 
Governor of Bengal on the 29th of March, in replying to addresses of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Marwari Association refuted the assertion that 
the Ordinances were prejudicial to the interests of trade and commerce and pointed 
out that civil disobedience bad preceded the Ordinances. The latter were designed 
and administered for the protection and benefit of the law-abiding sections of the 
community and especially for those whose normal pursuits, commercial and finan- 
cial, rendered them most vulnerable to any disturbances affecting the safety of 
property and the maintenance of credit. 

In Bankura, Midnapur and the Arambagh sub-division of the district of Hooghly 
the efforts of the Congress representatives were successful in working up opposition 
to the realisation of union board taxes, a success to which the prevailing economic 
distress was an important contributory factor. In the Nandigram thana of the 
Midnapore district a small party of police while engaged in dispersing a salt de- 
monstration was attacked by a hostile mob on which it had to open fire. An addi- 
tional police force was consequently posted at that place at the cost of the inhabi- 
tants while similar measures were taken at ^namukhi, a municipality of the 
Vishnupur sub-division, because of the defiant and disorderly conduct of the 
inhabitants. 

The ordinances were due to lapse at the end of June and before decidiog the 
question of their renewal their value In combating civil disobedience and the 
attitude adopted towards them by the iKopIe as a whole were reviewed. It appeared 
from the reports of Divisional Oommissionm that the Ordinances had been used 
both in rural and urban areaf with entirely salutary results. That the Ordinances 
were effective against Civil Disobedience was proved by the progressive decline 
month by month in the number of convietions both under the ordinary law and 
under the Ordinances. The movement, however, was not dead, and there was 
reason to believe that in some parts of the province at leut the oontinuanoe of the 
61 
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powen eoDferred by the Ordipancee was abaolately neeeaaary If nmutit,-,.. . 
not to iw^ to^ a state of lawleesoMs. The (tesernment of India aceented^ 

▼low And tllA niAin nmviflifkna nf f.ftA l^ivlifftanAAa wAitA ■» ^ 



diBtn(^ only out of 27, thooKh enbBeqnently it was found necesearv to 
ptOTiaionB, bnt not all, to o^ain other diatTiotB. neceesary to extend 

Midkapobb 

Ti.Jw Jane attempts were made to hold district political conferences at Howrah 
J^ida in the Jwaora district and Tehata in the district of Nadia. At all thrM 
ImSS the delemtM from assembling and no inferences were helK 

lBaat& JioweTer.the attitude of the crowds was aecressive, the police who were AAnnm 
panied by the District M^istrate had to open fire and one person was killed and 
sevOTl o^ers wounded. Endeavoure were also made to hold a provincial conferenM 
at Calcutta but J^at design wim frustrated by the prevention of the departure of 
delegates from their res^tive districts, the closing of the parks and by a number 
of preventive arrests in Oalcutta. Bie imposition of an additionai police 

Midnapore, the headquarters of a district long notorious lot its 
^h^ee to the cult of lawlessness, was sanctioned. In Jily at Masu^a and 
Dantan. boto places in toe Midnapore district, the police had to ^fire on unruly 
mobs wtoch had assembled to attend political conferences and had refused to dis- 
when ordered to do so. A collective fine was imposed in August on 
Mthw and four adjoining villages of the 24*Parganas, long a stronghold of civil 
disoMience and long conspicuous for its resistance to authority. In October 
Cjptain sections of the Sp^ial Powers Ordinance were extended to the districts of 
Mymensingh, Murshidabad and Faridpur, chiefly in order to facilitate the taking 
of land and buildings for the accommodation oi troops and military police. Novem- 
DOT saw a recrudescence of trouble in the Midnapore district where considerable 
mmcnJty was ezperienc^ in collecting the taxes assessed for the maintenance of 
the additional police in the Tamluk sub-division. In the same district a collective 
hne was imposra under the Special Powers Ordinance upon villages in the Nandi- 
gram thana and another upon villages in the thana of Mahisadal for acts of law- 
lOTsnesa done in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience movement. In the last month 
of the year Midnapore continued to be troublesome and collective fines were im- 

g isra on certain villages in the police stations of Tamluk, Bamnagar and Contai 
r we harbouring of Oivil Disobedience volunteers and for doing wanton damage 
to the prope^y of a president panchayat and chowkidars who gave infoiiricions 
^ to their arrest. In other districts, however, the movement was by now 
practically quiescent and had ceased to give cause for anxiety. 

.Bengal Public Security Act 


Such was the position at the close of the year. Congress had failed, and 
Government had successfully fulfilled the purpose put before it in the Viceroy’s 
statement of the 4th January. But the special powers which made the succesBiuI 
accomplishinent of that task possible were to (lapse with the expiry of the Special 
Powers Ordinance in December. As a measure of precantiou the Local Government 
dOTided that it ought to take powers to enable it (in the words of the Statement 
of ^ Objects and Beasons attached to the Bill) “in case of emergency to combat 
activities which are subversive of law and order, or prejudicial to the public secu- 
rity and for the simpression of which the ordinary powers of Government are 
^adequate,” and the Bengal Public Security Bill was introduced and passed at the 
November session of the Legislative Oouneil. Hie Act is definitely a weapon to no 
kept in reserve and employ^ only when and wher^ necessary to counter a recrud(^ 
scence of Civil Disobedience, or a movement of a similar nature. ^ far it nas 
been necessary to extend it only to three sub-divisions of Midnapore di8tnct, tw 
stronghold of obstinate defiance of authority, and to Arambagh sub-division of tae 
Hoognly district. 
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teftnnately missed their tar|i;et and His Excellency escaped unhart. The perpelimtor 
of the crime was subsequently sentenoed to 9 years' rifforous imprisonment. On 
30th April Mr. R. Doujrlas, a successor of the late Mr. J. PeMie as District Ma^ 
irate of Midnapore. was fired at and mortally wounded by two terrorists while 
presiding at a meeting of the District Board. One of the assailants made good 
his escape but the other was pursued, arrested and subsequently hanged. On J3th 
June Captain Cameron of the 28th Gurkhas was killed during a raid upon a house 
at Dhaighat in the Chittagong district in course of which one of the absconding 
leaders of the Chittagong Armoury Raid, Nirmal Ben, and one other absconder 
were killed in attempting to escape. On 27th June £abu Kamakbya Prasad Sen, 
Sub-Depnty Magistrate, who had incurred odium by bis work as a special officer 
in suppressing Civil Disobedience in the Munahigunj sub-dhrision, was fired at and 
killed while asleep in his lodging at Dacca. His assailant was subsequently traced, 
tried and sentenced to death. On 29th July Mr. E. B. Ellison, Additional Super* 
intendent of Police, Tippera, was attacked by a revolutionary armed with a revcjjvtf 
and received such grievous injuries that no expired a week after the outrage. His 
as^lant has not yet been brought to Justice. On 5lh August a terrorist fired at 
point-blank range at Sir Alfred Watson, Editor of the **8tato8raan" as he was 
approaching his office in a car. The shot miraculously missed its mark, and the 
would-be assassin took poison and died shortly after his arrest. Less than three 
weeks later there followed another shooting outrage, the victim on this occasion 
being Mr. C. G. Grassby, Additional Buporintendent of Police, Dacca. The injuries 
received by Mr. Grassby though serious were not of a dangerous nature. The assail- 
ant, who was wounded by shots fired by Mr. Grassby's guard, was captured as ho 
was attempting to escape, and subsequently convicted and sentenced to transports* 
lion for life. On Saturday 24th September occurred the most foul and cowardly 
of all the crimes yet perpetrated by tho terrorists. At Pahartali close to Chitta- 
gong, a body of them attacked at night the unprotected Railway Institute which 
was then crowded by persons of both sexes. Standing at the doors and windows 
of tho building they tired revolvers and muskets at the defenceless occupants and 
threw bombs on tho floor, killing one elderly European lady and wounding seven 
men and five women, One of the attacking party a young woman who had 
apparently taken |X)ison was found dead near tho scene of the occurrence. As no 
information was forthcoming regarding the perpetrators of this outrage. Government 
after warning the inhabitants of Chittagong imposed on the Hindu oomroauity of 
the area concerned a heavy coUectivo fine. On the 28th September a second attempt 
was made on tho life of Sir Alfred Watson. On this occasion the assailants 
followed and overtook Sir Alfred’s car in one of their own, fired with thoir revol- 
vers at close quarters and wounded Sir Alfred and his lady Booretary and his 
driver. Two of the terrorists took poison and died in the belief that they could 
not effect their escape while the third was successful ii« eluding pursuit. Skilful 
police invostigatioii resulted in six men being placed on thoir trial, one of whom 
was sentenoea to transportation of life, two others to shorter .terms and three acc|uitted. 
On the 18th November Mr. C. A. W. Luke, Superintendent of Rajsabi Central 
lail was attacked in his car at dask by three men and seriously iniured in the 
head by revolver shots. The assailants though pursued half-heartedly by some 
people who happened to bo in the vicinity escapra. One, however, was triced and 
subsequently scuteuced to transportation lor seven years. 

Other terrorist Crimes 

Id the month of January there were three cases of armed robbery, including an 
attack on the mail van of the Noakhali train near Laksam Junction by six armed 
youths who held up the postal sorter and made off with the insured covers. Thm 
were two cases of murderous assault upon Government officers, the victim of one 
Mng a sergeant of the Dacca City police who was set upon and badly wounded 
by four young men who stole his revolver. In Februaij two armed rohoeriee were 
committd. In March guns were stolen on two occasions in the district of Daoce. 
the owner of the gun in one of those cases being done to death. Five men armed 
with revolvers and daggers raided Charmuguria post office in the district of Farid- 
pur. Remarkable courage was, however, displayed both by members of the postal 
staff and by a number of villagers, who, despite the fact that one of their number 
was stabbed to death and three others injurea, persevered in the pursuit until they 
overtook and overpowered all the rtideb. In April there were four attache bjf 
armed youths on postal peons and mail ruuners resulting In one instanoe in toe 
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tedi of ■ peon. An armed robbery was committed in a tndn in the Banepnr 
district and an armed dacoity in a merohant’B shop in Calcutta. In May several 
youths Btopp^ a train by palling the communication cord at Tezgaon near Dacca, 
stole ovei;, thirty ihouBand rupees from a passenger, fired at and grounded the guard 
Md made off in a taxi which they eventually had to abandon, leaving about one 
fourth of the 8];»il8 behind. At Angaria in the Faridpur district four terrorists 
were frustrated in an attempt to steal the bag of a mail runner by the bravery of a 
local kabiraj and some chowkidars who, in spite of being fired on by the robbers 
refused to be shaken off until they ultimately succeeded in capturing the four men! 
One of the latter had been so badly wounded by a fishing spear during the chase 
that he died of his injuries the following day. At Dacca the guard of a retired 
official was waylaid and his revolver stolen, while in Comilla three youths were 
arrested with revolvers in their possession shortly after they bad committed a mail 
robbery. In June several armed dacoities were committed and there was also a 
serious theft of magazine lifies and other arms from the house of a zamindar at 
Bangpur. In October an important absconding terrorist and a companion were 
arrestra in the Barisal district with a pistol and a bomb in their possession, while in 
Calcutta the arrest of two other leading absconders led to the finding of several 
weapons and bombs. In November at Dhamrai in Dacca district a mail runner 
who had been fired at and wounded by an armed robber courageously attacked his 
assailant and with the help of some members of the public succeeded in making 
him prisoner. The concluding month of the year was marked by the arrests in 
Bengal of one escaped terrorist convict, one escaped detenu, one absconding detenu 
and four other suspects in whose possession arms and ammunition were found while 
one of ^e absonders of the Ghitt^ong Armoury BaidlCaso who was also wanted in 
connection with the shooting of Captain Cameron was arrested at Rangoon by the 
Burma police. The Ist March 1932 saw the conclusions of the long-drawn-out 
Chittagong Armoury Bald Case trial, which commenced on the 11th September 
Thirty persons were tried, twelve of whom were sentenced to transportation for life 
and two to lesser sentences. Sixteen were acquitted. 

Action Against Tebbouism 

Power had been taken by Ordinance IX of 1931, subsequently replaced by Act iV 
of 1932 to amend the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930, so as to make 
it possible to take preventive action against members of terrorist associations as such 
and also against persons who, though not themselves members, did any act to assist 
the operation of any such association. It had also made possible the arrest of those 
members of revolutionary associations, often the leaders and organisers, who stood 
in the background and avoided participation in violent acts. The promulgallon of 
the Ordinance was followed in the last two months of 1931 by an acceleration of 
the rate of arrests to a figure never before attained and in order to provide the 
additional accommodation required a new camp bad been opened in December 19.U. 
From January 1932 there was another rapid rise in the number of arrets, the 
highest figure reached being well over one hundred for the month t)f October. 
Adjustments of accommodation made it possible to augment the numbers that 
could be detained at the camps at Hijli, fiuxa and Berhampore, but this did not 
prove adequate and the Berhampore camp had to be extended, the new section oeing 
ready for occupation in November 1932. 


Extebnment of Detenus and Beg, III Pbisonbbs 
The advantages of having dangerous persons removed altogether 
province had long been recognised oy the Kcal Government and in 
&B view the Government of India agre^ early in 
leading and most dangerous detenus under Begulation III of 1818 
in jails outside the Province. Ihe number oliSmgerous reyolutionanes howev 
larger plotting still went on within the camps, communication in Pj aoon 

tions was kept up between those in detention J^eir allies outenle,^^^ 
became clear that oonsiderattons of safety demand thgi still more of therefore 
revolutionary leaders should be swt outside the Province. A Bill 
to amend the Bengal Criminal Iaw Amendme^ Act ^ w to 
of the externment of detenus from Bengal was 1932. The 

India before the Legislative Assembly and was p«wed. ^ to „ew 
Government of India found a smtable detenus on the 

detention jail was opened tore with accominodation lor one hunorea 
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Mjh April 1933. Within n faw montha it,waa oeenpied almoat to ita fall enpaoity. 
Toe VAiae td tending detrani lo ihit remote loetHty htTing been proved, the Govern* 
mrat of India have tfrreed to extend the Jail to at to accommooate lour hundred 
SSh ^ expected Uut thit additional acoommodation will ^ available 

A tecond deterrent meature taken in the anti-terroriat campaign wat to re-open the 
Andaman Itland m a place of impriaonment for peraona who had been convicted of 
terronat crimra. Two batches totalling fifty eight priaonera were deapat^cd from 
this province in 1932. o r r- 

On the I8th August a communique waa iaaued announcing the deeialon of the 
tmernmemt of Indm on a repreaentation of the Government of Bengal to augment 
very aubatann^lv ^e military forcca in the Presidency. In apite of the special 
mMurea which had been, taken aaaaaainationa and the oomroiaaion of political Crimea 

that ocular proof of the reaervea of power 
poamaed by Government would both hearten their aupportera and show to <hoae 
anxious to aubv^t ordered i^vernment that they were determined to crush tha for- 
ces of diaord^. Xbia belief has not been falsifira, and there la no doubt that the 
pimnce of the augmented garrison has greatly contributed to the improved situation 
WiiicD gradually came about towards the end of the year. This augmented garrison 
conaiBia of one battalion of British infantry and six battalions of Indian infantry 
at Dacca, Comilla, Mymcnaingh, Baidpur, Chittagong and Midna- 

Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance which had been promulgated on the 
oUtn November 19J1 in order to give Government special ixiwera to deal with the 
situation in Chittagong waa due to expire on the 3l8t May 1932. Chapter I, being 
portion of that Ordinance, had been applied only In the 
LnitUgoog district, while chapter II which conferred powers to appoint special 
criminal courts was extended to the whole of J^ngal. Before, however, the Tatter 
Urainancc expi^ at the end of December the Buppression of Terrorist Outrages 
will ivnicli was designed to give Government the special powers it had been furniah* 

, ^®P under the Ordinances was introduced in August in the local 

j^gwiative Council. The Bengal Criminal Law B^ond Amendment Bill was intro- 
ducra in the same session the moat important provision of which was that which 
cooterred upon Commissioners powers to pass a sentence of death for an 
attempt to commit murder. Both those Bills were passed by substantial majoriiiea. 
finally, at the Noveml^r session of the liCgislative Council, was passed the Bengal 
Criininal Law (Arms and Explosives) Bill, 1932 the object of which was to m&e 
transportation for life certain ofibnccs under the Indian Arms Act. 
and the Explosive Substances Act, and to provide for the trial by Bpcoiai 
^urts of certain offences committed in connection with the smuggling of weapons 
and ammunition under the Arms Act. 

a. rrS situation during 1932 may be summed up briefly as follows. The 

?®^® ®®“®® satisfaction, and during Beptem- 

ber and OctoMr there waa a period of grave anxiety. But as the year drew to a 
fJose, except for the outrage at lUjshahi when Mr. Luke was attacked, conditiona 
improved imd they were certainly better at the close of the year than they had been 
for some time premusly. It would be folly to proph^y and the cod of the road is 
still a long way off, but it cannot be denied that a feeling of confidence had grown 
up a^ng the supporters of Government by the end of 1932 which bad not been 
there during thw previpus two years. This is to be lattributed to the steady and 
rMolute prasure which it was the policy of Government to exert and to the moral 
efl^t of Government a determination to use all their resources to cruih terrorism, 
a determination which was manifested by legislative measures, in an improv^ tod 
enlansed intelliTOnce system without which no success could 1^ expected, and by the 
j T augmented military garrison that the Central Government stood 

Government. That these measures were bearing fruit was shown 
• number of valuable captures of wanted men, 
conaatuied a severe blow to one at leaat of the 

lerroriat gioapt, 
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WM fetardiofj; the plane for the framloK of a new oonetitntion, Hie Maleeiv’e 
Gorernmeot ns^e it clear that thle deoielon was not neceBearily final and that nnttl 
prpfected (^?eroment *of India Bill became law, it would to open to the commu- 
nitiM concern^ to devise by mutual agreement some other workable scheme: Under 
award, election to the seats allotted to Muhammadan, Euronean 
and 8ikh constituencies was to be by persons voting in separate communal ele^ 
covenng iotween them the whole area of Province. Provision was to be nSufe 
in ^constitution itaelf for revision after ten years with the assent of the commnni. 

electorates who were not voters eitheir in a Muhammadan 
eian, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian or European constituency were to vote in a 
generm constituency. Memoers of the depresm classes or scheduled castes qualified 
g vote were to vote in a Mneral constituency. As these castes were unlikely 
for some time to m able by this means alone to procure adequate represen- 
tatmn in the Lemslature, a number of special seats was assigned to them, to be 
niiea oy election from special constituencies in which only members of the depressed 
-jy ? » general and epeoial oon.Utnen- 

ciea fm the Mhednled (Wtee would be terminated after twenty years ; in the mean* 
tune they might be abolished with the consent of the classes concemeiL 


Aixogation of Beats in Bengal 

The commnnal decision gave a honse of 250 members for Bengal. Eigthy of 
tbm e»ts, incinding two women’s seats, were allocated to the general electorate 
wnicn IS equivalent to the present non-Muhammadan electorate. Of the eighty 
Scneral mts, ten were to be given to the scheduled castes, the Muhammadans were 

S ven 119 seats including two for women, Indian Christians were given two, Aiiglo- 
rour including one for a woman, and Europeans elven. Of the special seats 
landholders were given five, universities two, labour eight and commerce, industry, 
mining and planting nineteen, fourteen for Europeans and five for Indians. The 
numbere of the chi^ communities were fixed mainly on their population ratios ; 
thOM of the Europeans followed the Minorities Pact. The consequent readjustment 
in the numbers between Muhammadans and Hindus was very baaly received by the 
Hindus, whose numbers, relatively to their strength in the present Oouncil, were 
oonsider^ly reduced. Many of their leaders assertra that the decision deliberately 
victimised them as a community on account of their past political activities. Borne 
Muhammadans also criticised the award because it did not concede all that they had 
demanded ; but on the whole the Muhammadan community was satisfied with what 
It had received. A motion to adjourn the business of the House in connection with 
we award was discussed in the Legislative Council on the S3rd August and, after a 
debate which showed few signs of very high feeling, was talked out. Of the four 
Hindu members who spoke, three strongly opposed the Premier’s decision. The 
Muhammadans, while accepting the award, contended that it was unsatisfactory to 
thdr community. The Europeans held ^at an award of this sort was essential, as 
no future constitution would prove workable without a settlement of the question of 
communal representation. 

Dncing the same session considerable interest was created by a resolution of a 
Muhammadan member favouring a system of joint electorates in the future 
tion. Government did not formally vote on this resolution. The Honble Memner 
in the Political Department explained that Government Uiought that 
electorates were not desirable in themselveB but that tiere were practical 
tions which could not be overlooked and which indicated that^ ® S 

must continue for some time to come. The resolution was carried a majoiity or 
fiftMn, most of the Muhammadan membm opposing it, tho^h some gave support 
to the principle of joint eleetorate if coupled wiUi adnlt snfliage. 


Mb. Gandhi’s Fast 

Keen interest was aroused by the publication of Uie one hand 

passed between, the Premier and the Secr^y of State w unS 

and Mr. Gandhi on the other in connection with ^e lattw * 2^2? in the* new 

death’ unless the grant of separate electorates to the depressed ^"Tof tl 
^^ 11 . ^ FtAmmAnficmenc ox U 


MvnuA uuivov EEEEi |^EAuw xtM. wwwjrates uw oeprcBwu in 

oimititntion wm withdnwn, followed ee U wM ^ Blejesty’* 

Ue letter to Mr. Gandhi e*plaiiitog the teewnt tor to 

Government, dm Premier pdnted out th^, whi le tol l ®®*^2S2^<mof 
**“ '•“dared onwaitkm of eaate BOato P?P°*?iw*^f*h2n ImpoiSwe to 
from the Hindu oommanity, it bad on the ether hand been 
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%DM the wtg!&(kt lepreAntetioDf of the depmeed elftMes for epeoial ooneideratloii 
e^ it hed bS&a UAi that it wae Um doty of Goremment to stfe^ard the right of 
thoie elttiee to a ftir proportioo of repraieotatioii in the Lmsiatore. By the oon* 
nonal Beeieion the depieeeed olaMee woold remain a part of the Hindu oommoiiity 
while they will reoeite throogfa a limited nomber of special eoostitoenoiei the rneane 
of safegoardiog their ngbu and intereete. All depressed class foters woold be in* 
eloded lo the general Hindo oonstitoencies so that higher easts candidates woold 
hare to solicit their rotes while depressed class candidates who stood for dectioo In 
a general constitoenoy woold hare to solleit the rotes of the higher castes. So^ 
an arrangement woold hare the effect of preserring the onity of Hindo society* It 
woold appear therefore that Mr. Qandhi was threatening to starre himself to death 
*not in order to secore that the depressed classes shoold hare Joint eleotorates with 
other Hindns, which had already been prorided, not to maintain the onity of Hin* 
dos which had also been prorided, bnt solely to preront the depressed classes who 
admittedly soffered from terrible Icalamities, from being able to secore a ^»lited 
number of representatires of their own choosing to speak on their behalf iu Legif 
latores which will hare a domtoating infloence orer their fotore.” 


The Pact 

The news of Mr. Gandhi’s decision with its possible coDBeqoenees caused giwat 
pertorbation in the minds of the Hindus of Bengal. Meetings were held and pobllo 
appeals were issued to launch a campaign against untouchability. Temples* the 
doors of which had for centuries been closed to the depressed classes, were thrown 
open in the hope that this gesture would inspire them with sufficient confidence to 
rely on the higher castes to represent their interests in the Legislature. It is still 
too early to decide how far this sgitation against untouchability is likely to persist 
as a genniue movement but there can be oo doubt that many Hindu leaders siu* 
cerely deprecate the separation of the depressed classes from the general body of 
their community, as they realise that such a separation is likely to prove a handi- 
cap for Hindus in the struggle for power under the new constitution. Tl^ agita- 
tion as is well known resulted in the Poona Pact of the 25th Heptember. Bo far 
as Bengal ia concerned the effect is to reserve thirty out of the general seata in 
the Provincial Lr^gislature for the depressed classes. In place of the separate dec- 
toratea prescribed in the communal decision, the Pact introduces Joint eleotorates. 
Elections will be subject to a double procedure. All members of the depressed 
classes registered in the general electoral roll of a constituency will form an eleo- 
toral college which will dect a panel of four candidates belonging to the depres^ 
classes for each reserved seat by the method of a single rote, and the four persona 
receiving the highest number of votes at the primary elections will be candidates 
for election in toe Joint electorate. The Pact stipulates that the system of primary 
dection and the panel of candidates for election to the liegislature will come to an 
end after ten years noleaa terminated in the meantime by mutud agreement 
tween the parties eonoerned. 

Govt. Accept the Pact 

The aeoeptaoce of the agreement by His Majesty’s Government, followed as it 
waa by the end of Mr. Gandhi’s fast was held with feelings of relief by the Hindu 
oommunity. When, however, the leaders of the higher castes in Bengal, thdr minds 
free of anxiety for the safety of the Bfahatma, were able quietly to consider the 
full implioation of the terms of the agreement, its diaadvantagea oeeame only too 
clearly apparent and opinion definitely erratailiseu against a Pact in the framing of 
which no repieaeotatire of the caste Hindoa of this Province had taken part, a^ 
the terma of whieh were to much leas favourable to them than the award of the 
Premier. 

Aqbasiaii Trouble 


The de pr e aa e d eooditions wMoh had prevailed in 1931 in agricultural aMc, and 
partkHilariy thoae that grew Jute, eootinued in the year under report and lo certain 
places wero taken advantage of by Gongress repceaeotatirea in orm to cnate die- 
eontent amongst the raiynta. In January meetioga ware orgaoiaed by agitators In 
ths Nodrhsli district with the object of stirring op feelings on omi^Dlst llom 
ns had been done towards the eodS tlw pie^ng year in tlm nri^ 
triet ol Tippera. In ths Mymsnsiagh distriet saaocistions of cnltiralm were mnsd 
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with the object of refasiog to pty the rente of Zemindiflhi end also the debts of 
tBon^-lendm. Febmary saw a reonideeoence of the troable in tibe lippera die- 
triet ID which Oongreee agents took part, alid a large mob which wa? gathered at 
a demonstration in fovonr of the non-payment of rents attacked a Snb-filspector 
and a body of constables and had to be fired on before it would disperse. The 
District Magistrate of Mymensingh took action under the Emergency Powers 
Ordinanoe against two Muhammadan members of the Legislative Oounml who had 
been fomenting the movement for the non-payment of rent, while similar action 
was taken in the Faridpnr district against the Viee-Ghairman of the Madaripur 
Local Board who was also the President of the Local Cultivators’ Association. In 
one thana of the Kishoriganj Sab-division of the !Mymensigh district Muhammadans 
were combining with members of Tenants’ Associations in order to exert pressure 
upon moDOT-lenders with a view to compelling them to remit ^eir demands for 
interest Peeling ran so high at times that debtors set fire to the property of 
money-lenders, out the prosecution of some of the ringleaders soon put a stop to 
the commission of such crimes. In East Bengal the majority of Mahajans are 
Hindus and a large proportion of their debtors are Muhammadans of the cultivat- 
ing class. It was therefore not surprising that in the Mymensingh district the move- 
ment which was economic in origin, assumed on this as on passt occasions, an 
anti-Hindu and communal complexion. 

Mybcensingh Jail Disasteb 

At 4 P. M. on the 9th May a tornadOf moving rapidly on a path about six 
hundred feet broad, struck the Mymensingh jail at the moment of attaining its 
maximum intensity. Though the tornado had wsed on in less than five minutes 
a great part of the hi^ outer wall was laid in ruins and scarcely a building 
within the compass of the jail, except those of the strongest construction, escaped 
serious injury. Twenty-seven persons lost their lives, while about one hundred and 
fifty were injured. Many prisoners succeeded in escaping in the confusion but 
rither returnM of their own accord or were re-captured. The storm also did 
serious damage in adjacent villages, the number of dead being estimated at fifteen 
and the injured at seventy, A storm of a similar type which passed over a 
length of five miles in the Faridpur district in the same month caused a heavy 
damage to corps and homesteads and resulted in death to twelve persons and 
injories to one hundred and fifty others. 


Govt, and Calcutta Cobpobation 


^ V V AV A A A WVA* VV A A A\/A,'V 

At the beginning of July Government addressed to the Calcutta Corporation 
two letters auing lor information on certain points relating to the administration 
of the city and also inviting the Corporation’s opinion on the working of the 

Calcutta ^^***'*^**^"^ nf 10Q9 AA«.fnSvi mmaaSIia *»Ainfa with a 


iso inviting the Corporation’s opinion on the working of the 
Act of 1932 with reference to certain specific points with a 

. A 1. I . .. mi A I AJ * . 


Calcutta Municipal acc oi wun reierenco to certain speemo points wim a 
view to deciding whether the Act should be amended. The first letter called upon 
Corporation to furnish full details of the working of the Primary Education 
Department with particular reference to cases, if any, in which teachers and 
stndetfis of that department had taken part in civil disobedience or in political 
demonstrations and the disciplinary action, if any, taken by the Corporation. A 
lull and satisfactory reply was asked lor within a fixed time in order to obviate 
the necessity of appointing an officer to investigate the affairs of the, 

In the second letter it was pointed out that the Calcutta Municipal Act 
placed the Corporation on an extremely democratic basis, widened its oonstitutiou 
and gave it considerably enlarged powers 1^ reducing to a minimum Government 
contirol over its internal administration. The Government of Itogsl considem 
that Ae time had come to examine In the li£^t of experience how far we provisjous 
of the Act had fulfilled the objects of the Imslature and whether ^e difficuU^^ 
had been experienced which pointed to the e&tence of defects in to Act. wiw 

4 a A<»viAin nAvtam features or 
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tendm tlut had ben accepted, and ooownta now iPTited 

I^B Bude for amendiDg tbe Act Shortly rfterwaeda^Gownmo^ adtowe^ « ^ 

letter to the Goropratioa . in ngaid to tta P5>i>>)g«8 

Fldineca*l»idae. l£y pointed ont that the etoylM Xstrioa* 

and othtt ac^es appei^ to tern eomponent parta of ^^cUon 

|in$Ml for producing and diatrihnting electncai eneegf whioh teqnitea tn 
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ci Gomameot ander saotioii 14 of the OeleotU Manicipel Act. It wee tUfOceBted 
thet the ezecntioa by the Corporation of a oonBiderable part of tbie projeot withoot 
such saactioD amoanted to an evaaton of Ihdr respoDBibilitieB under the Act. 

■V.- ■’ 

The Corporation’s Bcply 

The Corporation asked for an extension of time within which to reply to the 
first letter. Their response eventually was merely a disclaimer of responsibility lor 
the political activities of their staff, and as the Corporation have thus failed to 
recognise their duty Government have decided to introduce early legislation to 
prevent the employment of persons convicted of offences committed in furtheranoe 
of subversive movements. In answer to the second letter the Corporation contended 
that €K>vernment had no right to interfere. Government wore unable to aooept 
this contention till after the Corporation election in March. 1933. In reply to the 
third letter the Corporation diHclaimed any intention of infringing section 14 of 
the Act and this question which is one of a technical nature remains to bo dc v4ed 
by Government after it has been fully examined by experts. 


Rural Unemployment Scheme 

In order to relieve middle class unemployment in Bengal a comprehensive 
scheme of economic reconstruction has been formulated oy the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries and approved by the Government of Bengal. The 
scheme provides facilities at suitable centres in the Province for training middle 
class youths in local and indigenous industries, the products of which are in 
universal use and already have a wide market. The main obieot is to afford to 
young men at present unemployed an opportunity of training themselves in tm* 
provra processes in the conduct of the more important cottage industries. While 
the knowledge of improved methods thus acquired will, it is expected, afford remu* 
nerative occupation to a considerable number of persons, it also hoped that It will 
be handed on to the village caste workers who still follow the antiquated systems 
of their fathers. The scheme provides for the establishment of four demonstration 
parties to give instruction in seven selected industries, for an Industrial survey# 
the compilation of an industrial directory and the appointment of advisory boards 
in each district. It is estimated that at the outset the recurring cost will be ono 
lakh of rupees per annum. Partial effect was given to the scheme daring the 
financial year 1932-33. 

Economic Situation 


There was no serious natural calamity having widespread effects during the 
year. Partial failure of crops in the district of Tippers and a more serious failure 
in the Feni sub-division of the Noakhali district caused considerable local distress 


which was relieved by large grants for agriculturists’ loins and by gratuitous relief. 
In Joly a flood on the Jamuna river affected riparian areas of the districts of 


grants for agriculturii 
Jamuna river affected 
Mvmensingh 




much more serious flood of 1931 and by the general economic depression and large 
sums had to be set aside for agriculturists’ loans as well as for the continuing of 
test relief works. Large agriculturists’ loans were also given in two other districts 
in one of which the rabi crops bad been severely damaged by hails torros. From 
Jane onwards there was a slight rise In the price of raw jute of which the outturn 
was somewhat larger than in 1931 but this was only temporary and was soon 
followed by a fresh fall. There was a slight increase in the prices of cereals but 
it was not sufficient to benefit the raiyats, while after the harvesting of the winter 
paddy the price of rice fell still further towards the end of the year, price levels 
being reached which have been unheard of for many years. There was scarcity 
of food bat the lack of money in mral areas was everywhere acute, while neither 
mahajans nor co-opentive banks, all of whom have their capital so tied up that they 
eannot make effective use of it, could do much to relieve the sitnation. The 
redoeed parchasing imwer of the enitivator was reflected tbroughont the Provinoe 
and not least is the diffionlty which GoTcroment experienced in ooilecting reveooe 
and the xamindars their rents. There was indeed isome increase in the colleetion of 
reveooe when compared with the year 1931 but that may have been doe to the 
payment of arrears which had acenmoiated in prevloos bad years. Under the sale 
bw, however, more estates became liable lor sale than in 1931 while there were ileo 

a 
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more delaalto and more sales of defaulting estates^ even although the law was still 
applied wit)i grwt leniency, and although' exemption from sale was usually granted 
on the psj^ent of only nominal penalties and in many oases on part payupent of 
the arrears. The fall in collection of revenue has not yet reaoheamarming 
proportions but there is reason to fear that in certain districts samindars may soon 
reach a stage at which they will be unable to borrow. The all-pervading lack of 
money and the low prices of the more important products have made this Province 
Boffer as much as any part of India and the stagnation in trade and business 
which marked the preceding year showed no signs of improvement in 1932. 


The Bengal Police Adniiolstration Report 


In submitting the report on the police administration in the province of Bengal 
for the year 19S, the Inspector-General of Police stated 

The exceptionally difficult conditions created by the civil disobedience movement 
in 1930 continued throughout the year and the spirit of lawlessness manifested 
itself in various ways. Not only were the police called lupon to deal with an 
exceptional volume of ordinary crime, consequent on unfavourable economic condi- 
tions, but they were confronted with a widespread terrorist conspiracy. A detailed 
amount of the revolutionary crime and activities is given below. It will be seen 
that the record of the year has been marred by a numoer of deplorable outrages 
upon life and property and in order to combat this menace, the resources of the 
police have had to be streni^hened in various directions and bodies of troops 
stationed at various centres. These measures, I am glad to be able to report, ba^^e 
had the desired effect. Though the civil disobedience movement, as a result of the 
policy adopted and maintained by Government, has manifestly failed and has 
practically ceased to function, the followers of Congress were still active in their 
endeavoures to revive popular interest iu the campaign and to bring about a repe- 
tition of the situation that existed in 1930. These conditions naturally placed a 
heavy strain on the police, hampered as they were by non-co-operative and obstruc- 
tive methods adoptea in many cases by members of the public. 


Offences against Women 

With reference to the cases of kidnapping or abduction of women, and the use 
of criminal force to women with intent to outrage their modesty (sections 366 ana 
354 Indian Penal Code) the report shows an increase. Altogether, 234 and 459 
casea under sections 366 and 354, respectively, against 212 and S87 ip 1931 , were 
disposed of as true daring the year, of which 76 cases under section 366 endea in 
the conviction of 174 persons and 173 cases under section 354 in the conviction or 
226 persons. The cases under these sections were reported from all 
one (Faridpore), Nadia returning the largest number followed by MymensiDgn, 
the 24 Pargao£.s, Dacca and Mnrshidabad. The increase of H ewes 
bead is most noticeable, Burdwan, Nadia and Hooghly being the worst contnbu o 
with increases of 21, 20 and 17 cases, respectively. 

Offences undbb Obdinanceb 

The number of cases reported under Uie ^gnisable mov^ 

iHoed from tima to time to deal with Cirri DTe^eoce JjtoSSier 

menu daring the year and of pe^reona concerned m .those A^«nd 

3;265 cneee, inclnmng 400 under the Cnmmd f during 

Imiian PrAs (Emerg«OT Powers) Aet, 1931, were diewred of « 
wear, asainat 116 in 1931. Midniwre returned the tog^heet numto 

wte, eiM, foUowed by Bankura, 

26lt 196 and 162 oases, respectirely. Xhrre ^»Mnsand ^jV^Si^SsoM to 1931 
omAd in the eonTiotion of 7,128 persons, egaintt fi7 oasu with 84 pe 


of true, 
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TiBROaiST Ootbaobi 

Beferriofr to the WorkioR of the Intelliiseoee Bnnoh and terroriet$(HitMgei hi 
Bengal the Inspector-General says i«— 

The year under reriew furnishes a formidable catalogue of serious outrages and 
cognate offences cAleulsted to upset the . administration and to bring in a reign bl 
terror. It may be said with confidenoe that the terrorists bare signally failm to 
reach their objective, and also that they have fsiled to oonvinoe those outside the 
various conspiracies that their methods have rnot done more harm than good to the 
country in many ways but particularly in spoiling the lives of thousands of pro- 
mising youths. It is now generally recognised by the public that the Bengal Ortmi-^ 
nal Law Amendment Act is not only necessary to the administatioo out that it' 
has been wisely and merrifally applied. 

Exc(pding the oases in Calcutts, 74 terrorist outrages^ occurred daring the year, 
and consisted of one armed raid, three murders, one shooting affray, two assaults, 
three bomb outrages, thirty-four dacoities, two cases of preparation to commit .W;oitiM| 
one incendiarism, twenty-one robberies and three attempted robberic '^ A brief 
description of some of the more important of these events is given below 

Armed Raid 

A cowardly attack was made on the £urop<?an Railway Institute si Pshariali, 
Chittagong, on the night of the 24th September while s whist drive was in progrew. 
The assailants consisted of about 10 or 12 persona some of whom were dressMl io 
dhooties and shirts while others were disguised as Muhammadana. They were 
armed with bombs, revolvers snd a number of rifles. The attack opened with Uie 
exploding of a bomb at one door, followed almost immediately by the ezplosioo 
of another bomb inside the room and indiscriminate shooting from all the doors. 
The raiders withdrew after throe or four minutes. Mrs. O’Huliven, aged about 65, 
was shot dead and 5 other women and 8 men were wounded. Tno dead body 
of a girl dressed as a boy was subsequently found on a path about 100 yards from 
the Institute. The body was identified as that of Prithi Wadsdar, daughter of the 
head clerk of the Chittagong Municipal Office and of Dalghat, Patiya, who absoouded 
from her home on the bth July after enquiries in councction with the murder of 
Captain Cameron at Dalghat. 

Mitrokr and Attempted Murders 

About 5-40 p. m. on the 30th April, while Mr. R. Douglas, I. C. R., District 
‘Magistrate of Midnapore, was aitenaing a meeting in the District Board Office at 
Midnapore, two youths came up behind his chair and shot him. Pradyot Kumar 
Bbattacbarji was ultimately captured, grasping a six-ebamhered revolver loaded 
with five catridges, all of which had mtsfireci. In his possession was found a slip 
of paper with an iiiseriptioii in Bengali, which translated read as follows ; "A 
slignt protest against the Hijli oppressiou. I^t Britain take note by the death of 
these people and let India awake by our sacrifice, Bands Maiaram.” No trace of 
the second assailant was obtained. Pradyot Kumar Bbattacbarji was sentenced to 
death. ^ 

Babu Kamakhya Prasad Ben, Bub-Deputy Magistrate of Munshiganj, wai allot 
dead in Dacca town about 1 a. m., on the 7th July, in the house of Babu ti. N« 
Chatterji, Sadar Bub-divisional Officer. The investigation of this case resulted in 
the Butoission of charge-sheet against Kalipada Mukherji who was sonieooed to 
death. 

On the afternoon of the 29ih July at Comilla Mr, £. B. Ellison. I. P„ Addi- 
tional Superintendent, Tippera, while returning home on his bicycle from office 
was shot by a youth and seriously wounded. At the time of his escape the you^ 
threw away a packet containing three mauuseript pamphlets iu redfiDK purportlog 
to come from the Indian Republican Army, Chittagong, by order of Buriya Ben, 
The leaflets advocated the cessation of isolated attacks on Europeao officers in 
favour of indiscrimioate attacks on all Europeans with a view to exterminating 
them. Mr. Elliaoo subsequently succumbed to his injuries at the Mitford Hospital, 
Daeea. 

On the 22nd August, Id Dacca town, an attempt was made on the life of Mr. 
G. G. Grassby, I. P., Additional Buperiuteudent, District lotelligenoe Bran^ while 
be was returning home from office. Bbay Bbnsan De Rsy who wts arrested in 
this connection wss sentenced to transportation for life. 



4M C D. A TERBOBIST ACTIVITIES 

About 5-30 p. m. on the I8ti NoTetojier Mr. Oha^ A. W. £ake. Saperintendent o! 
the Bajahabi Jail waa ^oing for hie uanal 4fire with hia wife and daughter from his 
houae tdwarda the Naten Road when he waa attacked by three youtha. two of 
whom at leaat were armed with revotviera. They opened fire, expendiD# . some five 
catridgea and then made off. Mr. Lilike waa hit once by a bullet. Aa the result 
of the investigation of this case charge-shdat was submitted against Bhola Nath 
Bay Earmakar and Satyabrata Ghakrabarti (absconding). The former was sentenced 
to transportation for seven years. 4 . 

tv 

Shooting Apfbay 


On receipt of information that foot absconders were hiding in the house of ' 
Sabitri Debt, widow of one Nabin Ghakrabarti, at Dalghat, police-station Patiya, 
Chitting, Gaptain Gameron with a force of one havildar and aev’en sepoys of the 
28th Gurloias and one sub-inspector and two constables raided the nouSe about 
9 p. m. on the 13th June. As Gaptain Gameron, the sub-inspector and the havildar 
entered the place they heard the sound of men running upstairs. The havildar 
followed by Captain Cameron proceeded to the upper story by an outside staircase. 
When the former reached the head of the staircase he was pushed off into the 
courtyard below by some one from inside the room whence revolver fire was 
immediately opened on Gaptain Gameron. He was hit in the throat and chest and 
fell from the stairs into the courtyard and expired. Immediately after this a person 
from inside the room ran down the stairs and attempted to seize the rifle of a 
sepoy who had been posted at the foot of the stairs. Being unable to use his 
bayonet effectively the sepoy fired and hit his assailant who thereupon bolted. As 
he was running away the sepoy fired two more shots at him and his dead body 
was subsequenOy recovered from a bush in the compound. About the same time 
another man attempted to escape through the window. He was fired at by a sepoy 
and retreated into the room again. On the arrival of reinforcements from Patiya 
Camp, Chittagong, the occupants of the house were called upon to come out and 
Sabitri Debi. her ^son Bam Krishna Ghakrabarti, aged about 19 years and her 
daughter Buenalata Devi, aged about 13 years, came out. The house was then 
rushed and the dead body 01 Nirmal Ben, an absconder in the armoury raid case, 
was found in the room upstairs. The body recovered from the north-east corner 
of the compound was identified as that of Apurba Ben alias Bhola, an absconder 
in the armoury raid case. Surjya Sen and Bitaram Biswas are believed to have 
escaped from the house. Sabitri Debi and seven others were prosecuted for har- 
bouring absconders and five of the accused were convicted and sentenced to four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each. 


Bobbery 

On the 13th May six youths who were travelling on the Eastern Bengal 
held up and robbea three Bengalis and a Marwari of Ks. 32,(X)0, which the latter 
were^sansfiOrting from their firm at Bhairab Bazar. Five of the assailants were 
armed with revolvers. They stopped the train by pulling the alarm chain wnen ii 
«Kg8 pa the curve near the Nilkhit Road level crossing and decamped with ine 
money which was contained in gunny sacks and an old steel trunk. Of lae p^ons 
sent ^up for trial, one was convicted and sentenced to seven years' rigorou 
iiopriBonipent. 


Bomb Outrages 

On the night of the 11th March at Kandi. M»rshidabad, 
bombs were uirown into the courtyard of the Subdivisional a 

one was injured. The Subdivisional Officer had previously 
threatening letter. A case was institute and three of the accused were sen . 

4o imp^onmeut for various terms. , . i 1 Simprin- 

On the evening of the 12th June, while the 
tendent Follee, Faridpur/were returnisg from Bmbari. loud 
Dear tbeir oarria^ •oon'^a^Uit the train started. Ito M.«iteat^^W ^ 
chain and the train atppped it was fonnd tint the travellinB 

tica of the conpe in front <» end adjoining the cony broken 

bad been emaahed and the floor and leat arm ootered wth sphntwi « 
pieoee of glaB.,,jiite and Mper. Some yelloir stame mmtmni on 
tte win^v frame where ue bomb stmoc. No one was injniea. 
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1b the ooniM of the year under i w t eu . eitAteen rerolren (el whidiNAfe 
•obeeqieDtly reoovend) auS seTen pittolt (of whieh four ir«re sabs^uenUy nmvem) 
were reported to hafe been lost or etolen. Sizty«iix re?ol?erf ind Iweoty-Mf piatolo 
were recoymd during the yearn 

Abbebtb 

Of 730 persona arrested for specific oflenees *27 were sent up for irialj 
One hundred and,^rtf«fonr persona were conftcted» sefenty*tliree discharged m 
twenty acquitted. 

Absgobbebs 

Twenty-nine absconders were arrested during the year. Among 
Krishoapada Chakrabarti, 8ashil Das Gupta. Jiten Gupta alias Bikramt Fhanlndiw 
Das Gupta and Sachindra Kar Gupta. Krishnapada Cbakrabarti, who asv*aped 
from the Buxa Detention Camp on the 11th February 1932, was arrested in 
Tripura State on the 5th April 10;i2, after a dacoity in which he took Buiuiii 
Das Gupta, who escaped from the Midnapur Central .Tail on the 8th February 
1932, was arrested in Dhakuria, 24 Parganas. on the 14th April 1932. Jiten Gupta 
alias Bikram. who escaped from the liuza Camp on the llth February 19S2, was 
arrested in Strand Boad, Calcutta, on the 28th December 1932. 


Documents Recovered from Terrorists ^ 

Of the documents reeorered from the terrorist party during the year, the foHow- 
ing are of special interest : 

In the Mcket of a detenu who was arrested in January a sheet of paper Ruin- 
ing the “Minimum Programme’’ of the terrorist party to which he belonm was 
recovered. Among other things dacoity, terrorism and armed reyolution, province by 
province, were advocated. * 

In the pocket of Apurba Sen who was killed in the shootipg afiVay at Dalghati 
Chittgong. previously referred to, a letter was found describing a plot to murder toe 
District Magistrates of Khulna and Barisal. 

In April in the search of a house two pages of a note-book were recovered. TOM 
coptained a list of proscribed books and a list showing the Juganter and Aunisbilau 
leaders in various districts in Bengal. 

^ Bengal Criminal Law amendment act, 1930 

The following are the figures relating to the operation of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act 

Number of persona^ 

Arrested under the Act 
Released after a month 
Released u-s 2 (1) (a) (b) (c) 

Given home domicile 
Given village domicile 
Kept under Detention Camps 
Kept under detention in jails 

Seditious Speeches and Publications 

Five eases against nine persons were instituted In the districts of Bengal under 
sections 124A aud l^A, Indian Penal Code, for the circulation of aeditoua pamphleti 
or the delivery of seditous specheea. All these easee ended in oonviotiou* Beveo^- 
three books, pamphlets. leaflM, etc,, were proscribed by the local Govemmsot under 
aectiona 99A. Cnmiuai Proednre Code, and 19 of the Indian Press i%MrgenM 
Powers) Act. 1931 in the course of the year under review. ^ 

Communist Pbopaganda 

Oommuniat lierainre continued to be disseminated during the year* LeaflaU, 
bulletins, etc., contain^ the usnai slogana came to notice in distriote from ttpse 
to tune. 
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was taken to combat' the Civil Dii 
in x932, stated the .Police Administration Report 

>^(1) Fifty-five persons were arrested and temporarily 
attire EmergdlnBy Powers Ordinance. ^ 

(2) Two^undred and ninety-five orders were served under section 4 of the Emer- 
gency Powers Ordinance. ^ 

(3^ Bizty-nine associations were declared unlawful. 

(4) Rjfs^sjon was taken of 58 places notified under section 3 of the Unlawful 

' 'Assoeiation u^ and was later relinquished. 

(5) Moveable property belonging to unlawful associations wfis seiaet' from 47 
notified places, 

thousand eight hundred and ninety-four persons were arrested during 
, , thfi^year fn Calcutta in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement ; of these 
names of 2,665 have been indexed and registered. 

4,1 P) Raids.— Sixty-six secret camps of unlawful associations were raided and 266 
'vMrsons arrested at these camps. 

Revolutionary Crime 

During the year under review the Department had no respite from the terrorist 
^cfiapaigiu^Ten cases were reported and investigated in connection with the terrorist 
conBpirac;|g.including cases of outrages and seizure of explosives and firearms. In 
19^-31 nine cases of this nature were reported during the yeat. Three of the cases 
in y 931 were of a very serious nature, and aroused widespread indignation. They 
included an attempt to assasinate fiis Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson and two attempts 
to assasinate Sir Alfred Waston, Editor of the i^Statesman.’’ It will be seen that in 
mW these cases with two exceptions, the culprits were either students or clerks of 

t e Hindu *bbadraIog^ class. It cannot be said, therefore, that their activities were 
e ouWffte of unemploymept. The assasins resorted to suicide by means .of poUae* 
^,aium cyanide in two of these cases, rather than submit to arrest, while the girl 
student who attempted to assasinate His Excellency the Governor was simiiariyf 
equipped. ^ . 

Most of the firearms and ammunition used in these outrages were of foreign 
manufacture, chiefly of Belgian make, and had been smuggled into the country. In 
one case there was definite proof that part of firearm had been made locally and in 
a second case a part w'as under construction when the me^anic wus arrested witn it. 
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^monjf the explosives seized during the year were five bombshells of a new type 
in Silver Circular Boad. These had been prepared in a factory w Howtm. 
sy iscps intended to be exploded at a particular spot either electrically or witn a 
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^ P. O. Benia—. ^ 

« K. BbeifcUcharJee—^o||;oon. 

^ 8. Sen Oupta— Rangoon. 

„ . P. K, Mnnriae— Rangoon. 

„ M. Sarkar— S&DgooD. m 

Mr. |3ansa Sibh t— Will the Qofemment be pleued to latate if Indiana lia?e 
been arretted an# detained under the Burma Criminal Lair Amenument Aet eo. 
what ia their number ? ^ ^ 

The Hon’ble the Home Member i— Yea, all are Indiana. They nnmb#l‘|eiirlii4 
Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government b^ pleated to inform thf^ ijuttw tni 
date of their arrest and place of their present detention ? 

The Hou’ble the Home Member The information ia given aa follows :|p 

Name 

Mr. N L. Daa 
I, D. C. Biswas 
„ K. L. Mukherjee 
•, P. C. Barua 
„ K. Bbattaeharjee 
8. Sen Gupta 
I, P. K. Mukherjee 
M. Barker 


Date of arrest 

Slat January, 1931 
Do 
Do 

2nd March, 1931 
31st January, 1931 
Do 
Do 

29th July, 1932 


0 

Plaei of detenlimii 
Inacln Central JlQ 
Do ^ 
Do 
Do 

Mandalay ^ntral j|al. 


Mr. Gangs Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if there had Deen 
any Judicial acrntiny with regard to each case made by any High Court Judga*^ 
before or after their arrests f 

The Hon’ble the Member No ; a Judicial scrutiny in each ease has been in|d| 
by two Sessi^a Judges in accordance with the proviaionB of section jy) of 
Burma CMminal Law Amendment Act, 1931. 

Ml. Gppga'Hingh Will the Government be pleased to state that if tna answer'* 
is in the negative, are the Government willing to constitute a "Board of Inquiry" 
consisting of two High Court Judges to go through the records of each case and 
recommend to the Government either for their detention or release as tlfo case 
m antoe 7 

w^’^le Home Member The answer is the ncgativa for the reason given 


in 


anawii to ttie previous question. 

a 

* Monthly Allowances 
Mr^ Gangs Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if 


lir 

Im. 


detoined are getting monthly allowances both for themsslves and for their fafi 

The Hon'ble the Home Member All the detenus in jails are givilf^' monthly 
allowances : and in the case of five of them, family allowance is also granM* 

Mr. Gangs Singn : Wiil the Government be pleased to state, that INm, how 
much eacj^detenue gets for bis personal as well as his family allOwanceiu 

The Hon’bie < the Home Biember Each detenue gets a persodak monthly 
allowance of Bs. 86. The family allowances vary according to oirenma|ances. In 
the case of onc^ an aliowanoe of Bs. 100 per mensem is given, in the case«^ one 
other an allowance of Bs. 50 per mensem : in the case of , two aa allowance^pf Bs. 
SO per mensem and ia the case of the last an allowance of Bs. 20 per menMn. 8 

if tbcf receive pro- 

Bie B^’bie^tlie fil^e Mefober— Yes. 1 ^ 

Mr- SMPtf Siaj^^WiU the Government be j^easad to stote if the detenus 
namek IflTK. Bhattachaijee and Mnkherjee who are snAte from dental and 
qfeweasesace prepeify attended to? if not, uonld the Oovemmieiit state lbs 




« Medical Help 

lligh tr-WiH the Government be pleased to etate 
medical ailpsr'' v, 




■ 

.Jftn, & T&9B0BlSr AC ^ 
tlie^edtBl^lil^ mi6 noflSil^ded tQ^«Aro|tliegl|f^'%aftar^^^ 

ivil 8«M|| attMandAla^i he was seat to EQ^ranlfliit : 


UfjfM Ifeu ^mloei 
seat to aa Idf ^ meaBdr^ 

toiRr. UBfeadEitfwa’s d^a. 
et hy d dentist at Mandalay at 

_ to tiite sniwery by . gharry, Mr. 

WEB advIM to go to the hospital for treatment of his eydf bat re* 

laiRI fior the fame leason as in Mr. Bhattacharyya’s case, m h^ been provided 


. ^ vil attKandalay, he was 

ment and nrmded with saitabie speetaclea. In 
tal Moble of^ed iacilities tie have treat! 

gH^lmnt expenee, hut declines lo be conveye 


«wlflrspectac^9. 


Case of a Medical Student under DetentiojT 

uiA 




^ Ihe 

Ui aohual iiamfnation at the third year after his arrest ? p i , 

Ment see^ way to allow him to eft for final examination or permit h;iii to pros- 
ecttto his studies in the fourth year in the absence of a definite charge against him ? 
Ina Mon’ble the Home Member The answer to the first part of the qnestiou 
in' the affirmative. At regards the second part, Mr. Sen Gupta |pA 0 t eligible to 
ar for fin# mediosil examination under tne rules of the Burma^Vedicai Exami- 
Board, Bangoon, and the Buies and Begulatioqs for the management of 
;^Burma CfqViernment Medical School, Bangoon ; api Government has already 
^ed that he should not be re^sdmitted to the medfcal School. 

Ir. B. K das (Bassein, India) Will the Government be pleasw to state the 
name, ^e. natlpnality and previous occupation of the persons dUMtied undei 
Bttfba Oraigance ? 

The Hdnie the Homs Member :^The Information is given as follows:-* 

^ ^ Name ♦ 

^ Khagendra Lai Hkikherjee 

i^inesh /Dhandra Biswas 
rNagayw Lai Das 
PrAm^handra Barua 

m 

Eedareswar Bhattacbarjee 
' Parimal Eoniar Mukherjee 
HafMnwjan Sarkai 
Snnrmar Sen Gupta 

Question of Eeconsidebation 

Ut> a Jfi^Pas When does the Gtovernment propose to reconsider the 
those 4*MnM nndef Bunns Ordinance ? . 

' ThfL^to'hle Home Member Their cases have been considered from t^pie m 
Hllne anff^n practice will coptinne in fnture. , . 

Mr.'R IL Haef-Will th» CJowrument be plwscd to state in how many ca <-• 
allowanoeLirete paid to the parents or famiiics of the persons so detained 
Bnrma Mpilanoe 7 * 

The Bon’bWtfae Home Member In five oases. 

' * DsiSItUS FKOM BeNCKUi • , u 1 

Das :-Wai the Government be pleased to state the number of Benga 

r«ent over to Burma up to date ^ ... *«.. iq^j aiid 

^ii’l* HtoHome Memberi-Erom time ^ 
imm ubkAiib f|n|ft ^gdl Were reonved and retmaed. M the 
there wete ]|i^etenus in jails M Burma, and by only m thg^a • 
retinaelt|| aRT There have not been «tty detenus sent to Bnrma^apo® wft 


Age 

Nationality 

Previous occupinon 

33 

Bengalee Indian 

Overseer, P. W I>. 

33 

Do 

(unemployed ) 
Assist, in Book-shop 

37. 

Do 

Office clerk 

26 

Do 

Ticket Qallectoi 

30 

23 

Do 

Do 

SOiqol Tcacb'*! 
.Dremplc'yed* 

24 

Do 

Mcdieal Htuu'^ut 

23 

Do 

Do > 


case 


of 






